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The  text  of  the  work  which  13  now  presented  to  the  American 
pnblic  is  based  upon  the  well  known  Bilder  Atlas  zmi  Con* 
TEftSATioiis  Lexicon,^  just  published  in  Leipsic,  by  F.  A.  Brock- 
HAt7s,  and  edited  by  Mr.  John  6.  Heck.  The  engravings  ara 
impressions  from  the  original  steel  plates. 

The  object  steadily  kept  in  view  in  pre|trirmi:  the  Icono(;rapmic 
Encyclopedia  has  been  to  furnish  a  book  to  which  the  general 
reader  maj  apply,  for  an  explanation  of  the  principal  physical 
facts  which  come  under  his  notice.  To  do  this  satisfactorily, 
pictorial  representation  is  necessary,  which  it  is  hoped  the  five 
hundred  quarto  plates,  with  their  12,000  figures,  will  abundantly 
fomish. 

Much  of  the  utility  of  an  Encyclopsedia  depends  on  its  arrange- 
ment. The  method  which  the  Editor^s  exp^enoe  of  works  of 
this  kind  has  shown  to  be  most  convenient,  is  that  of  a  systematic 
grouping  of  distinct  treatises,  according  to  their  natural  affinities. 
The  work  thus  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  series  of  text-books,  capable 
of  being  used  as  such,  and  to  wliich  recourse  may  be  had  for  all 
the  general  iotoraiatioa  required  on  a  given  subject. 

To  enable  the  reader,  however,  to  refer  readily  to  any  individual 
fact  a  copious  alphabetical  index,  or  series  of  indexes,  is  indis- 
pensable. By  including  numerous  cross  references,  it  will  be 
possible  to  furnish  all  the  facilities  of  a  strictly  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, without  any  of  its  disadvantages. 
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W  PREFACE. 

This,  tlien,  is  the  plao  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  tho  Iconograpliic  EncvcIopuHlia.  Each  article  falliug  within 
its  scope  has  been  treated  of  independentlv,  and,  as  far  as  it  gpea^ 
is  complete  in  itself  It  will  not  be  expected  that  in  the  extensive 
range  of  subjects  involved,  even  with  the  ezclnston  of  Biography, 
Speculative  Philosophy,  and  all  abstract  sciences  in  general,  any 
one  can  be  treated  in  its  fullest  extent.  All  that  has  been  aimed  at, 
and  indeed  all  that  conid  have  been  looked  for,  was  to  present  a 
general  view  of  each  subject,  essentially  popular  in  character,  and 
fitted,  more  particularly,  ibr  those  who  wish  to  have  the  principal 
facts  of  numerous  works  condensed  in  a  single  one.  Nevertheless^ 
it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  many  of  the  subdivisions  of 
this  Encyclopaedia  are  much  fuller  in  their  details  than  most  of  the 
text-books  ur  popular  treatises  of  the  day. 

Tables  of  Contents  and  Indexes  have  been  prepared  for  each 
volume^  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  these  more  than 
osually  accurate.  The  indexes  do  not  refer  to  words  merely,  but  to 
facts  and  ideas,  so  that  the  text  can  be  readily  consulted  upon  any 
given  topic.  1  he  lists  of  the  figures  on  the  plates  will  be  tound 
under  the  contents  of  the  text  which  they  are  intended  to  elucidate, 
with  references  to  the  pages  in  the  letter^press  where  explanations 
may  be  looked  for.  They  furnish  an  immediate  explanation 
of  any  figure  that  may  arrest  the  eye.  A  glossary  of  the  German 
terms  and  phrases  used  in  a  few  of  the  plates  is  abo  added  to  these 
lists.  It  W(juld  undoubtedly  have  been  more  convenient  if  tbe  few 
plates  which  have  caused  the  necessity  of  such  translations,  had 
been  re-engraved  in  English;  but  the  expense  of  doing  so  would 
have  more  than  doubled  the  price  of  the  work,  whose  unparalleled 
cheapness  could  only  be  secured  by  a  liberal  contract  for  impressions 
from  the  excellent  German  plates. 

To  Mr.  Heck  belongs  exclusively  the  credit  of  the  conception 
and  execution  of  the  original  w  ork  ;  and  whether  we  regard  its 
magnitude,  or  the  regularity  and  efficiency  of  its  performance,  it  is 
one  diat  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  excdled. 

In  undertaking  an  English  version  of  the  Iconographic  Ency- 
clopedia it  was  soon  found  that  a  literal  translation  of  the  original 
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would  not  satisfy  the  waots  of  the  American  public.  Written 
in  and  for  Germany,  the  different  subjects  were  treated  of  much 
more  folly  in  relation  to  that  conntry  than  to  the  rest  of  tho 
world.    In  some  articles^  too,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  or 

other  caases,  certain  omissions  of  data  occurred,  which  did  not 
allow  of  their  being  coiisidered  as  representiog  the  present  state  of 
science,  or  as  suiting  the  wants  of  the  United  States.  This,  there- 
fore, has  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  copious  additions,  altera^ 
Uons,  and  abridgments  in  the  respective  translations;  while,  in 
some  instances,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  re-write  entire 
articles.  Several  of  these  original  papers  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Editor,  and  ilie  reinainder  kiiully  furnished  by  some  of  his  friends. 
Some  of  these  again  have  relieved  iiiin  of  the  bnrden  of  translating, 
and  have  added  much  to  the  merit  of  their  work  by  judicious 
alterations  and  additions*;  while  others  have  revbed  his  MSS.  and 
enriched  them  with  important  suggestions.  The  authority  and  value 
of  the  assistance  tlius  obtained  will  he  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
names  of  tliu?>e  wlio  have  so  kindly  rendered  it.  To  all  lie  here 
takes  the  opportunity  of  returning  his  warmest  acknowledgments. 

The  second  volume,  or  the  one  containing  Botany,  Zoology,  and 
Anthropology,  has  been  entirely  re-written.  The  articles  in  it  not 
prepared  by  the  Editor  are  Inveriebrate  Zoology,  by  Prof  S.  8. 
IIaldeman;  Ornithology,  by  John  Cassin,  Ksq. ;  and  Mammaiui, 
by  CuAKLKa  GiKARH,  Esq. 

The  friends  to  whom  be  is  indebted  for  careful  revision  of  his 
MSS.  are,  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibes  (fikemiUry) ;  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana 
(Minerahgy) ;  Prof.  L.  Aoassiz  {Geognosy  and  Oeohgy) ;  Dr.  Asa 
Gray  (Botany)  ;  Dr.  T.  G.  Wormlbt  {AnaUmy) ;  and  Hbrmaii 
Lüde  WIG,  Esq.  (Geography). 

Those  who  have  assisted  him  by  trausiaiiug  and  editing  entire 
articles  are,  Wm.  M.  Baird,  Esq.  (Ethnology  of  tlie  Present  Day) ; 
Major  C.  H.  Larnbd,  U.  S.  Army  {Military  and  ^awil  Sciences) ; 
F.  A  Pbtbrsbn,  Esq.  {ArehitecHire) ;  Pro€  Okas.  E.  Blumbnthal 
(Mytlwlogy  and  Regions  Riies) ;  ProC  Wm.  Turner  {Fine  Arts)  \ 
and  Samuel  Cooper,  Esq.  (Technology). 

The  Editor  is  likewise  under  very  great  obligations  to  the 
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Publisher,  not  only  for  aß'ording  him  every  facihty  in  the  prosecatiou 
of  bis  task,  but  for  uowearied  and  invaluable  assistance  in  the 
discharge  of  bis  editorial  dntiea  He  here  also  takes  occasion  to 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Smith  for  revision  of 
the  proof-sheets  and  preparation  of  the  Alphabetical  Indexes ;  and 
also  to  Mr.  Robbkt  Craighead  for  the  care  which  be  has  displayed 
in  the  typographical  execution. 

a  F.  Baiad 

WasiwgUnt  dtg,  D.  C,  AgrUt  1851« 
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EKKAT A 


Page  330  (Phrf-icf,  p.  4C).    t'nder  -.hr  hrad  of  Vflocily  of  Effiux  tho  followlif  pMgfWph  WM 

omitted  i  U  o«i|^t  to  b@  ia»Grt«d  dfiei  tbe  d«»criptioo  of  i'late  17,  fig.  33. 
n«  AvAmmt  of  Phtny  (fig.  35)  is  wi  apparatus  employed  for  obtdobtg  ft  eOBMCBt  tefgbt  «f 
preamro  of  water.    C  is  a  box  floatiog  in  the  tosboI,  D,  and  supporting,  by  idmm  of  lihi 
roda  \,  B,  a  «toiul  l>ox,  G  (below  tht>  aperture,  E,  of  the  v^niiei,  D),  into  which  all  the  water 
flowing  from  D  is  received  through  tbe  funnel,  F.    I'be  height  of  pressure  io  D  wiii  thef«by 
nauAi  vehnfMi,  M     irri^  of  *•  kojt,  G,  iBCTCtäBd 
dr«w  down  the  box,  C,  ho  a<!  to  n  place  tbe  wati>r  whii-h  ha.'<  pMsd  lotO  O. 
P«g»  479  (Mioenlogy,  p.  49).   Lino  S3,  for  M-  37,  lead  /g.  39. 

line  94,  t&t  laMvtl,  load  basal. 
•  480  (MitK-ralogy,  p  r>0).    Liii.'  .11,  for  fig.  56,  read  ßt-  50. 
487  (Mineniogr,  p.  S7>.    Lim-  20,     fig  14,  read  ßg.  12. 

Line  46,  tot  ßg.  12,  read/g.  14. 
«  499  (Miiiendogy,  1».  69V  Un*  19.  Mm»  99.  fauwt  91. 

502  (Minoralncy.  p  72)     Line  11,  for  pi.  32,fif  46,  nUpL  H  AT»  54. 
"  504  (Mineralogy,  p.  74).   Line  flO,  for  43,  read  63. 

Line  31,  after  green,  insert  pi  35,  ßg.  9. 
*'  506  (Mineralogy,  p.  76).    Lin<-  l.>.  aftor  Chabaiite.  inwrtp/.  34, ßg.  18. 
"  jW9  (MiBfiralogy,  p.  79).   Line  11.  ufter  anhydriu',  inM-rt  pi  ^r^  ße.  19. 

—  14.  after  surfaces,  insert  pi.  35,  jfg.  30. 

—  IS,  aflcrSS,  hMMtS9. 

—  46,  for  43  riad  45 

«  535  (Guogn.  and  Geol.,  p.  104).   Line  39,  after  Gn^nuUt  ioaert pL  36,/^  19. 

«  551  (Geogn.  aiidG«ol.,p.  191V  LiM  95,  for  99  laad  59. 

•*  641  (tkoo^  and  Oeol.,  p.  911).  Una  5^  <ör  M aai  taad  Hawftl. 
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Platm  1,  2,  3»  4,  5. 


Matrbhatics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  quantity  and  of  the  Tarioas 
forms  and  combinations  of  magnitudes.  Tiie  idea  of  magnitude  applies  to 
eTeiythtng  which  either  actually  or  abstractly  admits  of  increase  or 

diminution. 

Malhematics  is  dividpd  into  Pure  and  Applied.  The  former  derives  all 
its  ideas  and  conclusions  directly  throu^jli  the  understandincr,  without 
requiring  the  least  assistance  from  the  experience  and  knowledge  obtained 
through  the  senses,  while  the  latter  applies  the  deductions  of  the  former  to 
the  various  objects  of  experience  and  of  the  externa!  world.  Pure  Mathe- 
matics distinguishes  two  kinds  of  magnitudes,-^ontinuous,  and  interrupted 
or  discrete.  A  magnitude  is  said  to  be  continuous  when  its  parts  adhers 
closely  together,  so  that  the  ending  of  one  part  coincides  exactly  with  the 
beginning  of  the  next ;  to  this  species  belong  the  magnitudes  of  extent  or 
space,  e.  g.  a  surface.  A  nrinrrnitude  is  interrupted  or  discrete  when  its 
parts  are  separated  one  from  another,  as  the  individual  stones  in  a  pile. 
Pure  Mathematics  is  therefore  divided  into  Uvn  principal  sertions,  (tenmetry 
and  Arithmetic  (in  its  wider  sense).  Arithmetic,  which  includes  Arithmetic 
proper,  Algebra,  and  the  analysis  of  finite  and  infinite  quantities,  <^lerB 
from  its  very  nature  hardly  any  material  for  pictorial  representations :  we 
must  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  geometry  alone 

Geometry  (earth  measuring)  derives  its  name  from  a  single  application 
of  tlie  science,  which  will  be  treated  of  hereafter ;  and,  as  before  remarked, 
has  reference  to  continuously  extended  maiinitudes,  or  mai^nitTides  of  space. 
As  there  are  three  different  directions  or  dimensions  of  extension,  so  are 
there  a!su  three  different  kinds  of  magnitude  or  space, — lines,  surluces,  and 
solids ;  of  which  lines  extend  only  in  one  direction  (length),  surfaces  in  two 
directions  (length  and  breadth),  and  solids  in  three  (length,  breadth,  and 
height  or  thickness).  Lines  are  bounded  by  points,  surfaces  by  lines^  and 
solids  by  surfaces.  Lines  are  divided  into  straight  and  curved;  in  like 
manner,  surfaces  into  plane  and  curved.  Geometry  itself,  aowevet,  is  not 
divided  according  to  the  three  kinds  of  magnitudes,  but  only  into  two  prin* 
cipal  sections, — Planimetry  (Plane  Geometry),  and  Stereometry  (Geometry 
of  Solids).  The  former  treats  of  sucii  maLMiitudes  of  space  or  combinations 
of  masrnitudes  as  are  found  in  a  single  plane,  or  in  which  only  two  dimen- 
sions occur  (length  and  breadih) ;  the  latter,  of  those  in  which  all  these  three 
are  found  (length,  breadth,  and  height  or  thickness),  and  hence  it  refers  to 
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solid».  Geometry  is  again  divided  into  the  lower  and  higher,  of  which  the 
former  treats  of  rectilineal  figures  and  the  circle,  of  bodies  bounded  by 
planes,  and  finally  of  the  cylinder,  cone,  and  sphere ;  the  latter  of  curved 
lines,  of  surface^;  inclosed  by  them,  and  of  the  solids  and  curved  surfaces 
which  they  geuerate. 

I.  PLANIMETRY  OR  PLANE  GEOMETRY. 

1.  OBIfSaAL  IDBAB. 

Lines,  as  already  mentioned,  are  divided  into  straight  {pi.  l,ßg-  1)  and 
curved  (fiLr.  2).    A  broken  linn  3)  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  particular 

species  ol  Hue,  but  only  ;i  coriil)inaii')n  of  several  straight  lines.  A  mixed 
line  (Jig-  4)  is  the  union  ot  straight  and  curve<l.  Tlie  idea  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines  (Jiga.  >>,  ü)  is  essentially  foreign  to  pure  Geometry.  In 
applied  or  practical  Geometry  we  call  a  line  horizontal,  when  it  runs  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  or  the  surface  of  still  water, 
sometimes  termed  level ;  and  vertical  or  perpendicular,  when  it  corresponda 
to  the  direction  of  the  plumb-line,  or  that  of  a  string  to  which  hangs  a 
freely  suspended  weight ;  every  other  straight  line  is  called  slurt'i  or 
obli(|UP  ( /J"ir.  7).  Two  straiL^'ht  lines  in  the  same  plane  are  ?:ai(l  to  be 
jxivdlhl  {fii^.  8)  when  they  never  meet  however  far  they  may  be  prcnluced, 
or  when  they  are  everywhere  equally  distant  from  eacl»  other.  Curved 
lines  also,  if  they  possess  tlic  latter  properly,  are  .sometimes  called  parallel, 
although  this  extension  of  the  idea  is  hardly  allowable. 

Two  straight  lines,  when  they  meet  in  a  point  {fig.  9),  form  an  angle 
with  each  other:  this  is  the  name  which  is  given  to  their  inclination  or 
separation.  The  lines  are  called  the  sides,  and  the  point  where  they  meet 
the  vertex.  Any  angle,  even  if  it  has  both  sides  curved  {fig.  10),  or  one 
side  curved  atui  the  othei-  straii^'ht  ( /7if.  11),  may  still  be  reduced  to  a  recti- 
lineal angle,  in  elementary  Geometry,  ail  angU  s  are  rectilineal.  If  one  of 
the  sides  of  an  angle  is  extended  beyond  the  vertex,  a  second  angle  is 
formed,  which  is  called  the  adjacent  angle  of  the  first.  If  the  two  adjacent 
angles  are  equal  {fig.  7),  each  is  called  a  right  angle  (also  fig.  12).  AU 
right  angles  are  equal ;  and  on  that  account  they  are  used  as  a  standard  by 
which  to  measure  other  angles.  Every  angle  smaller  than  a  right  angle  is 
called  acute  {fyf.  18),  and  every  angto  that  Is  larger  is  called  obtuse 
(J^,  14).  Two  or  more  angles  that  have  a  common  vertex,  and  lie  on  the 
same  side  of  a  straight  line  in  such  a  manner  that  this  line  constitutes  one 
side  of  the  first  angle  and  one  of  the  last,  are  ahogether  eijual  to  two 
right  angles.  The  angles  about  a  point  are  together  equal  to  four  right 
angles. 

A  flat  space  bounded  by  lines  is  called  a  figure,  A  figure  is  called  recti- 
UMtd  if  it  is  bounded  by  straight  lines ;  If  by  curved  lines,  curviUmtal;  and 
it  is  a  mixed  ßgwe  when  it  is  inclosed  by  both  straight  and  curved  lines. 
Plane  Geometry  deals  only  with  plane  figures  (figures  that  lie  in  a  plane 
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surface).  If  a  rectilineal  figure  is  bouiuled  by  threeUiie%itiseaUMl«lnaii|rfe; 

if  by  four,  a  quadrilateral ;  if  by  more  than  four,  z.  polygon. 

Trianijles  are  diviiletl.  first,  according  to  their  sides,  into  equilateral  {pi. 
\,fig'  in  wliich  all  the  sides  are  equal ;  isoscxles  {fig.  16),  which  have 
only  two  sides  equal ;  and  scalene  (fig.  17),  in  which  all  the  sides  are 
unequal.  Secondly,  they  are  divided  with  reference  to  their  angles,  into 
riglu  angled  triangles  {fig.  18),  when  they  have  one  angle  right  and  two 
acute ;  obtu»  aisled  triangles  {ßg,  20)»  when  they  have  one  angle  obtuae 
and  two  acute ;  and  acute  angled  triaf^le*  (ßg,  19),  when  all  the  angles  are 
acute.  That  side  of  a  right  angled  triangle  which  is  opposite  to  the  right 
angle  is  called  the  hypothenuse,  the  two  others  are  called  the  leg;;. 

AmonjT  (]undrangular  figures,  the  parallelograms  form  a  remarkable  class. 
They  are  tjiuidrilaterals  in  which  the  two  opposite  sides  are  equal  and  parallel. 
Every  parallelogram  is  divided  by  a  diagonal — a  straight  line  joining  the 
vertices  of  two  opposite  angles — into  two  equal  triangles  {fig-  23).  There 
are  four  different  kinds  of  parallelograms :  the  square  {fig.  21),  in  which  all 
the  sides  are  equal,  and  all  the  angles  right  angles ;  the  rectangle  {fig.  22), 
which  has  also  its  angles  right  angles,  and  only  its  parallel  sides  equal ; 
the  rhondnts  or  Imtenge  (j^.  34),  in  which  all  the  sides  are  equal,  but  only 
its  opposite  angles  equal;  and  the  rhomboid  {fig.  25),  which  has  only  its 
opposite  sides  and  angles  equal,  A  quadrilateral  in  which  only  two  sides 
arc  parallel  is  called  a  trapezoid  {fig.  27).  It  is  called  a  right  angled 
trapezoid  when  it  has  two  right  angles  {fig-  20),  and  ecjuilateral  when  the 
two  sides  that  are  not  parallel  are  equal  {fig.  '28).  A  trapezoid  may  have 
three  sides  equal,  but  the  parallel  sides  must  always  be  unequal.  A  quadri- 
lateral in  which  none  of  the  sides  are  parallel  is  called  a  trapexiMm 

(M-  29). 

A  polygon  is  called  regular  when  all  its  sides  and  angles  are  equal,  and 
irreguUr  when  this  is  not  the  case.  Figs,  30-97  represent  regular  polygons,- 

viz.  fig.  30,  a  5-sided  figure,  or  pentagon :  fig.  31,  a  6-sided,  or  hexagon ; 
fig.  32,  a  7-sided  figure,  or  heptagon  ;  fig.  33,  an  8-sided,  or  octagon ;  fig.  34, 
a  O-sided  figure,  or  nonagon  ;  fig.  35,  a  10-sided,  or  decagon  ;  fig.  30,  one 
of  11  si;!«'*^  or  undecagon  ;  fig.  37,  one  of  12,  or  dodecagon  ;  all  of  which 
are  accompanied  by  circles,  either  circumscribed  or  inscribed. 

The  only  curved  line  which  occurs  in  elementary  geometry,  \a  the 
circular.  The  extremities  of  this  line  meet,  and  every  point  in  it  is  equally 
distant  from  a  point  in  the  space  inclosed,  called  the  centre.  The  surface 
inclosed  by  the  circular  line  is  called  the  circle  {ßg*  88).  In  its  relation  to 
this,  the  circular  line  is  called  the  circumference  or  periphery.  A  portion 
of  the  circular  line  is  called  an  arc,  e.  g.  abc  {ßg,  88).  The  size  of  an 
arc  with  reference  to  the  whole  circumference  is  measured  by  degrees. 
Every  circle  i«  tüviilcfl  into  300  equal  parts,  which  are  called  degrees  ; 
each  degree  contains  tiO  rrnnutes,  and  each  minute  00  seconds.  A  straiL^ht 
line,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  its  circurnrerence,  is  called  u  semi- 
diameter  or  radiiis,  e.  g.  cd  {fig.  10) ;  a  straight  tine  uniting  two  points  of 
the  circumference*  a  chord,  e.  g.  ef  {ßg.  40,  akoßg,  48);  and  a  diameter 
when,  passing  through  the  centre,  it  unites  two  opposite  points  of  the 
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«irouinferoiice, as  ab  (pL  l,ßg,40).  Ereiy  chord  cuts  from  a  circle  a  tegmem, 

as  hac  {fig.  41).  The  part  of  a  circle  included  between  Vmo  radii  and  an 
arc  is  called  a  sector  (fig.  42).  The  a^gle  formed  by  two  vadii  is  called  a 
Oentre  angle,  as  hac  {fig.  42).  An  angle  formed  by  two  chords  meeting 
in  tin;  line  of  the  circumlerence,  is  cailed  an  inscril)ed  angle  {fig-  44). 
Wht  n  ;i  straight  line,  produced  at  pleasure,  touciies  a  circumference  onlv 
at  one  poiat,  it  is  called  a  tangent,  e.  g.  be  {fig.  4Ö) ;  any  such  straight 
line,  howcTer,  which  either  immediately* or  when  produced  outs  the 
circumference  in  two  points,  i»  called  a  secant,  ab  {fig.  46).  A 
rectilineal  figure  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  a  circle  when  all  its  sides  are 
chords  45) ;  it  is  said  to  be  circumscribed  about  a  circle  when  all  its 
aides  are  tangents  {fig'  54).  Two  or  more  circles  are  said  to  be  conctmirie 
when  they  have  a  common  centre  {  fig.  47) ;  circles  of  different  centres  are 
excentric.  Two  excentric  circles  touch  one  another  when  their  circum- 
ferences have  only  one  point  in  coinmon  :  this  point  may  be  eith*>r  on  the  ex- 
terior {fig.  53)  or  on  the  interior  of  the  circumference.  In  tiie  tirst  case  the 
sum,  in  tlie  second  the  dtli'ereuce  of  their  radii,  will  be  the  distance  between 
their  centres;  in  both  cases  the  centres  and  the  point  of  tangency  will  be  in 
the  same  straight  line.  Two  eioentric  circles  cut  each  other  {fig.  48) 
when  their  circumferences  have  two  points  in  common.  Each  point  of 
intersection  forms  a  triangle  with  the  two  centres. 


2.  or  THS  POSITION  OF  STRAIGHT  UNES  IN  TUK  SAMS  PLAMB. 

Only  one  straight  line  can  be  drawn  between  two  given  points,  so  that 
the  position  and  direction  of  a  line  is  completely  determined  by  these  points. 
On  the  other  hand,  innumerable  curved  lines  are  possible  between  two 
points.  A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  given  points. 
Hence  it  follows  that  in  a  triangle  each  of  the  sides  is  less  than  the 
sum,  but  greater  than  the  difference  of  the  two  others.  If  two  triangles 
have  the  same  base,  so  that  the  one  lies  entirely  within  the  other,  the  outer 
has  a  gre?Uer  perimeter  than  the  inner  {pi.  3,  fig.  82).  Two  straight 
lines  on  one  plane  nmy  intersect  each  other,  either  directly  or  when 
produced  ;  they  can,  however,  have  but  one  point  in  common,  or  they  may  • 
never  meet  even  when  produced.  In  the  first  case,  they  converge  and  form 
an  angle ;  in  the  second,  they  are  paralieL  If  two  lines*  whether  parallel  or 
not,  as  ür^  mn,  or  op,  qr  {fig.  1),  are  intersected  by  a  third  straight  line, 
ft,  then  there  will  be  eight  angles  formed, — ^four  internal  and  four  external : 
of  these,  the  two  internal  or  two  extwnal  angles  which  lie  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  secant  line,  and  are  not  adjacent  to  each  other,  are  called  alternate 
angles,  as  a  and  h,  c  and/,  i  and  u,  m  and  n.  Then  itj^ain,  two  angle*?,  one  inter- 
nal and  the  other  external,  lying  on  the  same  side  ol  the  secanl  without  being 
adjoinin<r,  are  called  opposite  angles  ;  e.  g.  a  and  j,  c  and  g,  k  and  n,  m  and  ii. 
When  parallel  lines  are  intersected  by  u  third  straight  line,  each  two  of  the 
ahemate  angles,  as  well  as  of  the  opposite,  are  equal  to  each  other.  In  every 
triangle,  the  sum  of  all  the  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  angles.  The  angles 
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a  qoadrilateral  are  together  equal  to  four  right  angles,  as  wUl  become 
evident  if  we  divide  the  quadrilateral  by  a  diagonal  into  two  triangles  (pi  1, 
f^.  99),  The  som  of  the  angles  in -a  pentagon  is  equal  to  six  right  an^es, 
since  twodiagonals  divide  it  into  three  triangles  {pi.  3,ßgA).  And  in  general* 

the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  rectilineal  figure  is  always  equal  to  twice  as 
many  ricrht  Mtigli'^,  Ifss  4.  as  the  ficrure  has  sides.  This  proposition 
will  become  clearer  it  we  draw,  from  a  given  point  within  the  fii^ure,  lines 
to  all  its  corner.s  (  ^j;;-.  5),  and  reiVieuilHT  ttiat  llie  sum  of  all  angles  that  have 
their  vertex  in  one  conunon  point,  is  equal  to  four  right  angles.  This 
proposition  also  hdds  good  if  the  figure  have  a  re«eiitrant  angle  {ßg.  6) ;  but 
in  order  to  prove  it  in  that  case*  it  will  be  better  to  divide  the  figure 
hy  diagonals  that  most  not  intersect  one  another,  into  triangles,  of 
which  there  will  always  be  two  less  than  the  figure  has  sides. 


8.  or  TÜE  KaUAUTY  OF  FIOUEfiS. 

Two  figures  are  said  to  be  equal  when  they  can  be  so  applied  to  each 
other  as  to  coincide  throughout.  The  sides  and  angles  of  a  figure  are  in 
such  intimate  and  dependent  relation,  that  from  the  equality  of  some 
of  them  we  may  inier  the  equality  of  the  rest.  For  example,  if  of  two 
triangles  we  know  that  three  parts  are  mutually  equal— either  the  three 
sides,  or  two  sides  and  the  included  angle,  or  two  ddes  and  the  angle  which 
is  opposite  the  greater  of  the  two,  or  two  angles  and  the  included  side- 
then  may  we  conclude  from  this  tliat  the  rest  of  the  parts  are  also  equal  each 
to  each,  and  that  the  triangles  themselves  are  equal  {pi.  3,  Jiu:s.  11,  12). 
But  of  the  three  jiarts  ascertained,  one  must  always  be  a  side,  since 
two  triangles  of  unequal  sides  may  have  equal  angles,  as  iu Jig.  7.  If,  in 
this  triangle  ade,  we  add  to  de  the  parallel  bc^  then  it  is  plain  that  the 
triangles  abe  and  ade  haveiheir  angles  «quäl,  stnce  B  sf,  la  ^  II,  o  =  0 ;  hot 
the  triangles  themselves  aro  by  no  means  equal,  since  the  one  is  only  a  part 
of  the  other.  From  these  oases  of  equality  it  follows  also  what,  parts  ara 
necessary  to  ccmstnict  a  triangle.  This  is  most  easily  done  by  having  the 
three  side«.  a.  h,  r,  given  (  8)  ;  but  we  may  also  employ  two  sides,  a,  h,  and 
*  the  included  angle  m  {  Jig.  9),  as  well  as  two  angles,  m,  v,  and  the  included 
side  fi  {ffg-  10) ;  or  finally,  two  sides,  rt.  h,  and  the  angle  m  {fig.  18)  lying 
opposite  to  one  of  them.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  when  this 
angle  lies  opposite  to  the  smaller  of  the  two  sides,  two  dilVerent  triangles 
may  be  constructed,  both  of  which  will  answer  the  conditions  of  the  propo 
sition,  so  that  in  this  case  the  triangle  is  not  completely  defined.  By  means 
of  the  equality  of  triangles  the  foUowingii  among  other  properties,  may  also 
be  proved:  1.  In  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  angles  opposite  the  equal  sides 
are  also  equal  {ßg.  13),  for  let  ab  ^  ac,  and  from  a  draw  a  line  which 
bisects  be,  then  there  will  be  two  e(|ual  triangles  in  which  /m=  /n,  from 
which  it  follow*!  that  ^  •  /?,  and  q  =  r,  which  shows  that  tlie  line  is  perpen- 
dicular to  be,  and  l)isecis  the  angle  at  a.  In  an  equilateral  triangle,  all  the 
three  angles  are  equal.    2.  Tiie  greater  angle  of  a  triangle  lies  opposite  to 
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the  greater  side,  and  vkse  versft.  If,  in  the  triangle  ahc,  {ßg.  14),  ab  is 
greater  than  ac,  then  is  also  /  ach  greater  than  /  abe,  &c.  S.  If  two 
triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  each  to 
each,  and  the  included  angle  unequal,  the  third  sides  will  be  unequal,  and 

the  greater  side  will  belong  to  the  greater  triangle,  which  has  the  greater 
included  angle  ;  or  if  an  angle  of  a  triangle  is  increased,  while  its  including 
sides  remain  the  same,  then  will  the  side  opposite  the  angle  be  also  increased 
{figs.  15-17). 

A  quadrilateral  is  a  parallelogram,  when  it  can  be  proved, — 1,  that  two  of 
its  opposite  sides  are  equal  and  parallel ;  or  2,  that  all  the  opposite  sides 
are  equal ;  or  3,  that  all  the  opposite  sides  are  parallel.  The  opposite  angles 
of  a  parallelogram  are  also  equal :  two  adjacent  angles  form  together  two 
right  angles  {fig.  23). 

Hence  all  the  angles  in  a  parallel<^am  are  either  right  angles  or  two 
are  acute  and  two  obtuse  (rhombus  and  rhomboid).  The  two  diagonals  of 
a  parallelogram  mutually  bisect  each  other  {fig.  19). 

To  construct  a  parallelogram  it  is  generally  necessary  to  have  two  .^ides 
and  an  angle  given.  For  a  rectangle,  however,  two  sides  are  sufficient ;  for 
a  rhombus,  one  side  and  an  angle ;  and  for  a  square,  one  side.  A  trapezoid 
can  be  constructed  by  means  of  its  four  sides  {pi.  3,  fig.  21),  by  construct- 
ing first  a  triangle  out  of  the  two  sides  od^  ae,  which  are  not  parallel,  and 
the  difference  of  the  parallel  sides  die,  then  producing  de  to  c,  so  that  ee  may 
become  equal  to  the  lesser  parallel,  and  with  aec,  the  parallelogram  <r6ce 
will  be  completed.  A  trapezium  may  be  constructed, — 1,  with  four  sides 
and  an  angle ;  2,  with  three  sides  and  the  two  included  angles ;  3,  with 
three  side«  and  the  angles  lying  about  the  unknown  side  ;  4,  with  two 
adj;ii  «  lit  or  two  opposite  siiles  and  the  three  an'jles  {figs.  23,  24). 

Every  regular  polyfron  has  a  central  point  w  Inch  is  at  an  equal  distance 
from  all  its  bides  and  from  all  its  angles.  This  point  is  found  by  bisecting 
two  angles,  for  the  bisecting  lines  always  meet  in  that  common  centre 
ifg'  25). 

The  preceding  propositions  concerning  the  equality  of  triangles,  enable 
us  to  solve  and  prove  the  solution  of  a  number  of  problems  of  easier 
construction.  Among  these  ar<  ]  t>)  construct  a  triangle  equal  to  a 
given  triangle  {fig,  26).   2.  To  describe  a  given  angle  m,  on  a  given 

straight  litie  (t!>.  at  a  given  point  a  {fig.  27).  H.  Tlnongh  a  given  point,  to 
draw  a  line  ])arallel  to  a  given  line.  4.  To  bisect  a  i^iven  angle  {pi.  fig- 
77).  5.  I'o  hisect  a  given  line  (  (i<s.  7.5).  (5.  To  draw  a  perpendicular  to  a 
line  at  a  given  point.  7.  From  u  given  point  out  of  a  line,  to  let  fall  a 
perpendicular  on  that  line  {pi.  3,f{g.  28,  and  pi.  2,  fig.  75).  8.  To  draw  a 
perpendicular  at  the  extremity  of  a  given  line  {pi.  3,  fig.  29,  and  pi  2,  fig. 
76).  9.  To  draw  a  given  line  between  the  sides  of  a  given  angle  bacj  so 
that  it  may  form  a  given  angle  m  with  one  of  the  two  sides  {pi.  S^fig.  30). 

10.  To  construct  a  triande  with  a  given  line  a,  and  two  given  angles  m 
and  II  [the  sum  of  which  must  be  less  than  two  right  angles].  ( /7ir.  31). 

11.  To  construct  an  equilateral  triangle  upon  a  given  ba.se  (/>/.  '2,  fiir  7S). 

12.  To  construct  a  square  upou  a  given  base  ah  {pi.  %fig*.  70, 80).    lu  order 
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to  obtain  a  regular  octagon  fram  a  aquare,  we  nrast  procMd  as  foltowi:— 
Draw  ( pi  3,  fig.  32)  the  two  diagonals  of  the  quadrilateral  intersecting 
at « .*  bisect  the  angle  ceif ;  make  the  bisecting  line  e/s  ce  or  de,  and  draw 
ef  and  finally,  describe  upon  the  remaining  three  sides  of  the  quadli« 
lateral,  equilateral  triangles,  which  are  equal  to  the  triangle  off. 

4.  OP  THE  SIMILABITV  OF  FIOU&CS. 

Two  figures  are  called  »imilar  when  they  agree  in  their  form,  or  more 
definitely,  when  the  angles  of  the  one  are  equal  to  the  angles  of  the  other 
each  to  each  in  the  same  order,  and  the  sides  of  the  one  are  in  the  same 
proportion  as  those  of  the  other«  We  arrive  at  the  latter  definition  as 
respects  triangles,  by  examining  two  lines  not  parallel  to  each  other,  which 
are  intersected  by  several  parallel  lines.  If  we  divide  one  of  the  two  lines 
aq,  nr  {  pi.  3.  firr.  ^^),  into  the  equal  parts,  ah  =  be  cd ^  de,  commencing*  at 
the  j)()int  t>t  iutersi-ction,  and  then  draw  from  the  juiiiits  of  division,  b,  c,  d, 
€,  paralli  l  lines,  then  the  divisions  of  the  otlier  lines  thus  forujed  will  also  be 
equal  to  each  oilier.  If,  agaiu,  we  take  in  one  of  the  two  lines  aq,  ar  {fig» 
84),  two  or  more  unequal  parts,  beginniiig  at  the  point  of  intersection  a,  and 
then  draw  parallel  lines  from  the  points  of  division  b,  c,  then  wUi  the 
resulting  sections,  ad,  de,  of  the  other  line,  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  one 
another  as  the  sections,  ab,  be.  In  this  case  the  triangles  abd,  ace,  are 
similar  ;  we  readily  perceive  that  their  angles  are  equal,  and  that  two  sides 
of  the  one  triangle  are  always  in  tlie  same  proportion  as  the  corresponding 
and  similarly  ]»lace(i  sides  of  tiie  otiier.  To  he  certain  that  two  given 
triangles,  aiic,  drf  {fi^.  35),  are  similar,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know, — I,  that 
two  angles,  or  2,  that  one  angle  and  the  ratios  of  the  including  sides,  or  3, 
that  the  ratios  of  two  of  the  sides  and  the  angles  opposite  to  the  greater 
of  tliem,  or  4,  that  two  ratios  of  sides,  are  equal. 

The  following  propositions,  among  many  others,  may  be  proved  by 
means  of  the  similarity  of  triangles.  If  in  a  triangle  aJbe  (pi.  S,fig.  3G),  lines 
be  drawn  from  two  angles,  a,  b,  to  the  middle  of  the  opposite  sides,  eacli  of 
these  lines  cuts  the  other  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one  lying  towards 
the  bisected  side  is  half  of  the  other.  From  this  it  readily  follows  that  all 
the  three  lines  drawn  from  the  anjiles  of  a  triangle  to  the  middle  of  the 
opposite  sides,  pass  through  one  and  the  sanie  point.  If  we  bisect 
the  angle  a  of  the  triangle  abc  ^pl.  3,  fig.  37),  it  may  be  readily  shown 
that  the  segments  into  which  the  opposite  side  he  is  divided  by  the  bisect> 
ing  line,  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  two  other  undivided  sides,  thus, 
hd:ed::ab:ae.  Hence  we  deduce  the  proposition,  that  lines  bisecting  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  cut  each  other  in  one  and  the  same  point,  which 
is  of  importance,  as  being  the  centre  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  triangle^ 
To  cut  off  from  a  given  triangle  a  smaller  one  similar  to  it,  we  may  either, 
1.  draw  a  line  parallel  to  one  side  of  the  triangle,  or  2,  from  one  angle  of 
the  triangle,  not  the  least,  cut  off  by  a  line  another  angle  equal  to  a 
smaller  one  of  the  same  triangle.    £.  g.,  ii  la  Jig.  '^6  the  angle  n  =  m,  then 
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will  the  triangle  acd  be  similar  to  abc.  Aod  if  the  second  ttiatlgte,  akß 
thus  formed,  is  also  to  be  similar  to  the  original  triangle,  then  must  9  =  0, 
also  n  -f-<7  or  bac  =.m  -\-  0.  which  is  only  possible  when  bac  is  a  right  angle. 
In  tliis  VA'rie  the  bisecliiig  line  ad  is  pfrj)on(Jicular  to  he.  If,  fherel'ore,  in  a 
riffht  aiigleii  uiangle,  we  let  fall  a  peipeuJicular  fruiu  liie  vei  iex  of  the 
riglii  angle  upon  the  hypolhenuse,  the  perpendicular  thus  let  fail  will  divide 
the  triangle  into  two  smaller  ones,  similar  to  each  other  and  to  the  original 
triangle  {fg.  39^1).  From  this  may  be  easily  deduced,  1,  that  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  vertex  of  the  right  angle,  is  a  mean  propor- 
tional between  two  segments  of  the  hy}>othenufle ;  S,  that  either  side  about 
the  right  angle  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  whole  hypothenuse  and 
adjacent  segments.  Fi«>m  the  latter  proposition  follows  another:  ih^t 
wlu'ii  the  sides  of  a  rigiit  an'j^h'*!  triangle  are  expressed  in  numbers,  the 
K<|i!  ire  of  the  hypothenuse  wiii  be  e^ual  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
oliier  two  sides. 

With  respect  to  the  similarity  of  such  rectilineal  ligures  as  have  more 
than  three  sides,  we  will  confine  oursdves  here  to  the  following  proposition : 
two  figures  are  similar,  when  they  can  be  divided  by  similarly  situated 
diagonals  into  triangles  which  are  similar  each  to  each  {pi.  3,  Jig.  42). 

Similarity  of  figures  may  also  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  numerous 
problems  of  construction,  of  which  we  will  here  mention  only  one  ; — to  find 
a  fourth  proportional  to  the  three  given  lines,  a,  b,  c  {ßg.  43).  This  is  a 
problem  of  the  same  importance  in  Greometry  as  the  Rule  of  Three  is  in 
Arithmetic. 

6.  op  TBI  BaUtVALBMOB  OF  ABSA0  IN  FlaVBBB. 

Figures  are  said  to  be  equivalent  when  they  occupy  equal  areas.  In 

equality  wc  combine  similarity  with  equivaloDce.  We  must  here  premise 
that  in  triangles  and  parallelograms,  some  one  side  is  assumed  as  the  ground 

line  or  basis  upon  \\hich  the  fifjure  is  supposed  to  re«;t,  and  that  then  the 
height  or  altitude  is  the  perpeudiculur  distauce  from  this  basis  to  the  oppo> 
site  side  or  angle. 

Two  parallelograms  ure  equivalent,  when  their  bases  iuid  altitudes  are 
equal  {pi.  S,ßg.  Here  we  may  always  consider  them  as  erected 

upon  the  same  base,  and  the  opposite  sides  will  then  be  in  one  and  the 
same  parallel ;  in  which  case,  apart  firoro  the  condition  of  equality  or  com- 
plete coincidence,  three  conditions,  as  represented  in  45,  48,  47,  are 
possible.  A  triangle  is  always  the  half  of  a  parallelogram  of  the  same  base 
and  altitude,  therefore  equal  to  a  parallelogram  of  the  same  altitude  and 
half  the  base,  or  to  one  of  an  equal  base  and  half  the  altitude  ;  whence  it 
follows  that  triangles  of  equal  bases  and  altitudes  are  equivalent  {^fiis.  IB). 
If  we  assume  in  succession  two  ditferent  sides  of  the  same  triangle  an  bai>ci>, 
they  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  their  corresponding  altitudes,  viz. 
Mf:ac::bc:  cd  {Jig.  49).  A  trapezoid  may  be  divided  by  a  diagonal  into  two 
triangles,  which  will  have  the  parallel  sides  of  the  trapezoid  for  their  bases, 
and  the  perpendicular  distance  between  these  sides  for  their  common  alti- 
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tude;  it  is,  Ihcrcfure,  equal  lo  a  parallelogram  whose  base  is  equal  to  half 
the  mm  of  the  parallel  sideB,  and  whose  altitude  it  equal  to  their  perpendi- 
cular diatanee  from  each  other  (ßg.  60).  A  rhombus,  whose  diagonab  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  will  be  four  times  as  large  as  a  right  angled 
trian^»  %vhich  has  lor  its  two  legs  half  the  diagonals  of  the  riiombus 
(ßg.  61).  The  areas  of  two  parallelograms  as  well  as  of  two  triangles  of 
the  same  base,  are  to  each  other  as  their  altiludes  ;  of  the  same  altitude,  as 
their  bases;  and  generally,  parallelograms  are  to  each  other  as  the  products 
of  their  bases  by  their  altitudes.  The  areas  of  two  squares  are  to  each 
other  as  the  squares  of  their  sides.  The  areas  ol  iwo  siuiilar  triangles  are 
to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  their  homologous  or  üiiuilarly  situated  sides 
(ßg.  53) ;  the  same  is  true  geumrally  with  regard  to  the  areas  of  two  similar 
^g^res.  If  on  the  three  sides  of  a  ri(^t  angled  triangle,  three  similar  figures, 
triangles  or  any  others,  be  oonstmcted,  the  figure  on  the  hypothenuse  will 
be  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  those  on  the  two  legs  (pi  S,J^.  54).  A  par- 
ticular case  of  thb  proposition  ii  known  as  the  Pythagorean :  the  square 
described  upon  the  hypothenuse  is  eqniraient  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
described  on  the  other  two  sides. 

As  the  unit  of  measure  tor  the  detenniiKition  of  the  stiporficial  relations 
of  figures,  we  use  a  square  whose  side  is  equal  to  tiie  unit  of  length,  which, 
therefore,  according  to  the  length  of  the  side,  is  called  a  .s(|uure  foot,  a  square 
inch,  dec.  To  ascertain  how  many  times  one  square  is  contained  in 
another,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  how  many  times  the  side  of  the  one  is 
contained  in  that  of  the  other,  ahd  the  number  thus  obtained  multiplied 
by  itself;  hence  a  square  foot  contains  not  10  or  12  square  inches,  but  100 
or  144,  according  to  the  number  of  inches,  10  or  12,  into  which  the  foot  is 
divided,  <Sic.  The  area  of  a  scjuare  may  thus  be  found,  by  ineasuring  one 
of  its  sides  and  then  multiplying  the  number  expressing  its  length  by 
itself.  Hence  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  pnxluct  of  a  number  by  itself, 
or  the  second  power,  its  square.  The  area  of  a  parallelogram  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  base  by  the  altitude  (expressed  in  the  same  unit  of  measure) ; 
that  of  a  triangle  by  multiplying  the  base  by  half  the  height,  or  the  height 
by  half  the  base  ;  that  of  a  trapezoid  by  multiplying  half  the  sum  of  the 
parallel  sides  by  their  perpendicular  distance  ;  that  ol*  a  regular  polygon  by 
multiplying  its  circumference  or  perimeter  by  half  the  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  centre  on  one  of  the  sides  ;  that  of  nn  irregular  polygon  by  div  id- 
ing it  l)y  diagonals  into  triangles,  whose  areas  must  be  separately  ascer* 
taiueJ  and  added  together. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  preceding  propositions,  many  problems  relative 
to  the  changing  and  dividing  of  l^res  may  be  solved.  A  few  of  these 
problems  are  the  following : — 1.  To  change  a  triangle  into  a  parallelogram 
of  equal  area,  or  the  contrary  (ßg.  56).  2.  To  change  the  triangle  abe 
mto  another  of  equal  area,  and  with  a  given  side  be  (ßg.  5G).  8.  To 
change  a  parallelogram  into  a  rhombus  of  a  given  side  cf  (ßg.  57),  or  of  a 
^'iven  angle  m  (Jig.  .58).  4.  To  change  a  given  triangle  ahc  into  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  {^fig.  5.  To  ciiange  a  quadrilateral  abed  into  a  trian- 
gle (ßg.  60).    6.  To  change  a  given  figure  into  another  of  a  prescribed 
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dtape,  e.  g.  the  triftngto  «ftc  {fig.  61)  into  r  quadrilateral  nmilar  to  the 
given  quadrilateral  defg.  7.  To  divide  a  triangle  into  a  certain  number 
of  equal  parts  by  linei  proceeding  from  one  angle.  8.  To  cut  off  from  a 
triangle  a  certain  portion,  as  for  instance  a  third,  by  means  of  a  line  which 
is  to  proceed  from  a  given  point,  d,  in  one  of  its  sides  {Jig.  62).  9.  To  cut 
off  from  a  triangle,  ahc,  a  certain  part,  as  a  third,  by  Hnes  proceedincr  from 
a  given  point,  d.  within  the  triangle  {ßg.  <)3).  10.  From  a  triangle,  abc, 
to  cut  off  a  certain  portion,  by  a  line  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  {fig.  64). 
11.  To  divide  a  parallelogram  into  a  given  number  of  equal  parts,  by  lines 
parallel  to  one  of  its  sides.  12.  From  an  acute  angled  parallelogram  to  cut 
off  a  given  part  by  a  line  perpendicular  to  two  of  the  sides  {pi.  3»ßg.  65). 
18.  To  divide  a  parallelogram,  e^tcd,  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts, 
by  lines  proceeding  from  a  given  point  in  one  of  the  sides  {fig.  66). 
14.  From  a  trapezoid,  abed,  to  cut  off  a  given  part,  for  instance  the  half, 
by  a  line  panillel  to  its  parallel  sides  {fig.  67).  15.  To  cut  off  frcn»  any 
quaflrilatci  al,  ahcd,  a  given  part,  by  a  line  proceeding  from  a  corner,  0«  or 
lioni  a  given  point,  e,  ia  one  of  its  sides  {figs.  68,  69). 


6.  OP  THB  CIBCLB  AWn  ITS  MBABtraaMBNT. 

A  circular  line  cannot  have  more  than  two  points  in  common  with  a 
Straight  line  {fig.  70).  A  straight  line  intersects  or  touches  the  circle, 
accordinn;  ns  it  has  two  points  in  common  with  the  cirrtimfprence.  or  only 
one;  in  eitlier  case  we  must  consider  the  line  as  indefiuitrly  j^roduccd  in 
either  direr  tion.  We  obtain  a  tangent,  when  we  draw  a  perpendicular  to 
the  extremity  of  u  radius  or  diameter  {Jig.  Ti).  On  the  other  hand,  a 
radius  drawn  to  the  point  of  tangency  of  a  tangent,  will  be  per])eDdioalar 
to  it ;  whence  it  follows,  that  to  any  point  of  a  circumference  only  one 
tangent  can  be  drawn.  Lines  drawn  from  the  same  point,'tangent  to  a 
circumference,  are  equal  to  each  other,  e.  g.  su  =  sv  in  fig.  72. 

E(|ual  angles  at  the  centre  of  the  same  circle,  or  of  equal  circles,  have 
equal  chords  and  areas,  and  the  rever5!e.  An  anrrle,  at  the  centre  is  mea- 
sured hv  tfie  nninber  of  dojirees  contaiiied  by  its  arc.  An  inscribed  angle 
is  half  the  angle  at  the  centre  ot  the  same  arc,  and  is  therefnre  measured 
by  the  half  of  its  arc.  An  angle  formed  by  a  tangent  and  a  chord  is  mea- 
sured by  half  the  arc  included  between  the  tangent  and  the  chord  {Jig.  7  a). 
Inscribed  angles  resting  upon  the  same  or  upon  similar  arcs  are  equal 
(fig.  75).  When  two  chords  intersect  each  other,  either  within  the  circle, 
or  when  produced,  without  it,  the  angle  thus  formed  is  measured  in  the 
first  case  by  half  the  sum,  and  in  the  second  by  half  the  difference  of  the 
two  arcs  included  between  the  chords  {fi'g.  74).  Every  angle  inscribed  in 
a  spinicirrle  is  a  rijzht  anprle  ( fiij.  77).  If  at  any  given  point  a  diameter 
n  iierjMMtdicular  be  di  au  ii  1<>  ttic  circumference,  it  will  be  a  mean  propor- 
tional to  the  two  seguients  of  llie  dianieler  {fig.  78). 

From  the  preceding  propositions  may  be  obtained  the  solution  of  the 
following  problems :  1.  To  find  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  of  a  circular  arc 
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(pL  %ßg.  84).  2.  To  bisect  a  circular  arc.  3.  To  oraw  a  tangent  to  a 
given  point  in  a  oirenmferenc«  {pi.  %fig.  85).  4.  From  a  given  point  out 
of  a  circio,  to  draw  a  tangent  to  the  circle  {jpl  Z^fig,  80).  5.  Upon  a  given 
baee,  ab^  to  construct  a  triangle  in  which  the  angle  opposite  the  base  is  equal 
to  the  given  angle  m  {fig.  70).  This  problem  is  indefinite,  since  every 
point  of  an  arc  may  be  taken  as  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  ;  but  it  becomes 
dpfinito  if  the  height  of  the  triangle  is  also  given.  A  particular  case  is 
e\liil)ited  in  the  prohletn  :  upon  a  given  line,  as  hypothenuse,  to  construct 
a  light  angled  triangle.  G.  To  construct  a  mean  proj>ortional  to  two 
given  Ihies.  7.  To  divide  a  given  triangle,  ahc,  by  lines  running  parallel 
to  a  given  side,  into  a  certain  number  of  of  parts,  five  for  instance,  that  shall 
be  either  equal,  or  in  a  definite  proportion  {fig.  70). 

The  construction  of  regular  polygons  in  and  about  the  circle,  is  of  impor* 
tance  in  understanding  its  theory,  A  regular  polygon  is  said  to  be  inscribed 
in  the  circle,  when  ail  its  sides  are  chords ;  and  circumscribed  about  the 
circle,  when  all  its  sides  are  tangents.  A  regular  polygon  is  inscribed  in  a 
circle,  liy  dividing  the  circumference  of  the  latter  into  as  many  equal  parts 
as  the  polygon  is  to  have  si<le.s,  and  connecting  these  points  by  chords. 
The  difficulty  here  lies  only  in  dividing  the  circumference  into  a  given 
number  of  equal  parts.  The  division  into  four  or  six  parts  is  most  easily 
made ;  the  former,  by  drawing  two  diameters  perpendicular  to  each  other ; 
the  latter,  by  using  ss  chords,  lines  equal  to  the  radius  (/p.  61).  To  divide 
the  circumference  into  ten  equal  parts,  we  draw  two  radii  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  bisect  the  one.  and  connect  the  point  of  bisection  with  the 
extremity  of  the  other,  and  then  cut  off  from  this  connecting  line  a  section 
equal  to  the  half  of  the  radius;  tho  remainder  will  be  the  length  of  a  chord 
whose  arc  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  circumference,  or  the  side  of  a  refrular 
in.scrihed  decagon.  PI.  2,  fig.  81,  shows  the  construction  of  a  regular 
pentagon  in  a  circle.  AB  is  here  a  diameter,  CD  a  radius  perpendicular 
to  it ;  from  F  the  middle  point  of  BCt  with  a  radius  equal  to  FD,  we  describe 
an  arc  intersecting  AC  in  G  $  draw  DQs  this  will  be  the  side  of  the  regu- 
lar pentagon  {CQ  will  be  the  side  of  the  regular  decagon).  We  may  obtain 
a  pentagon  by  connecting  the  alternate  angles  of  a  decagon.  From  the  divi- 
sion into  four  equ  d  jiarts,  we  may  readily  obtain  that  into  8,  16,  32,  <fcc.,  and 
the  division  info  1 0, 20,  10,  MO,  iS:c.  The  fifteenth  part  of  the  circumference 
is  found  by  subtracting  tlie  10th  part  trom  the  6th,  for  \  -  ,V  =  s*y=  is- 

A  regular  polygon  is  circumscribed  about  a  circle,  by  dividing  the  cir- 
cumference into  as  many  equal  parts  as  the  polygon  is  to  have  sides,  and 
then  drawing  tangents  to  all  the  points  of  division.  From  a  polygon  of  any 
given  number  of  sides  inscribed  in  the  circle,  we  may  obtain  a  regular 
polygon  of  double  the  number  of  sides,  by  bisecting  the  arcs,  whose  chords 
form  the  sides  of  the  former,  and  drawing  chords  to  the  half-arcs.  The 
circumference  (as  well  as  the  area)  of  a  circle  is  always  greater  than  the 
perinieter  (or  aren)  of  an  inscribed  polygon,  hut  is  less  than  the  perimeter 
(or  area)  of  one  circuniscribed  about  it  {pi.  3,  pi'.  83). 

The  cireimiferenee  of  a  circle  cannot  he  directly  measured,  si  nee  it  is 
not  a  straight  line  ;  but  if  two  polygons  of  a  great  number  of  sides  be 
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described  in  and  around  it»  and  their  circumferenoes  determined,  that  of 
the  circle  will  be  intermediate.  In  this  way  Archimedes  determined 

the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  as  7:22,  and  Ludolph,  as 
1  : 3  14150.  The  latter  number  is  employed  and  indicated  by  as  the 
ratio  to  a  diameter  of  1  (or  unitv).  Accordirifrlv,  since  circles  are  to  each 
other  as  their  diameters,  the  cireuuitereiice  of  aay  circle  may  be  fouod  by 
iiniltiplyiiif:  its  diameter  by  t  (—  3.141502«). 

Every  circle  may  be  regarded  us  a  regular  polygon  of  an  infinite  number 
of  sides ;  hence,  also,  as  a  triangle  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle,  aod  whose  altitude  is  the  radius.  We  consequently 
obtain  the  area  of  a  circle  by  multiplying  the  circumference  by  half  the 
radius,  or  according  to  the  preceding  proposition,  by  multiplying  the 
second  power  of  radius  by  *.  A  sector  is  equal  to  a  trianirle  whose  base  is 
thp  lenirth  of  the  arc,  and  whose  altitude  is  equal  to  the  radius  {pL  3, 
Jig. 

Allied  to  the  circle  are  the  syniinetrically  curved  Hues,  the  oval  and  the 
ovale  :  each  one  consisting  ol  four  elongated  quadrants.  In  the  former 
the  quadrats  are  all  equal ;  in  the  latter  only  the  two  lying  (m  the  same 
side  of  the  short  axis.  The  following  are  some  constructions  of  ovals.  In 
pi.  %fig,  67,  an  isosceles  triangle,  CDE^  is  constructed  upon  the  base  CA 
and  under  it  another  and  equal  arc,  CDF.  From  C  and  D,  with  any 
radius,  CAssDB,  describe  arcs  intersecting  the  equal  sides  produced  of 
each  triarifjle  in  G  and  /,  H  and  K :  and  finally,  connect  these  point.s  by 
arcs  described  with  the  radii  FH=EK,  from  F  and  E  as  eentres.  fVif. 
88  agrees  with  tlie  j)rere(liti'4  eonstrucf ion.  except  in  that  the  two  equal 
triangles  employed,  are  equilateral.  In  Jig.  h8,  the  length  of  the  ovai,  or  of 
the  major  axis,  AB,  is  given.  Divide  it  at  C  and  J),  into  three  equal  parts. 
Firom  the  points  C  and  D,  with  radii  equal  to  ^  AB,  dMcribe  circles 
Intersectiug  in  E  and  F.  From  these  points  draw  two  diameters  in  each 
circle,  GF,  EI,  FH,  EK,  and  with  one  of  these  diameters  as  radius,  fifom 
the  points  £  and  F,  describe  the  arcs  IK  and  GII,  completing  the  outline. 
In  this  construction  the  breadth  of  the  oval  is  a  little  mcue  tlian  f  «»t  the 
ienj^th.  An  oval  of  less  breadth,  with  the  same  length,  AB,  may  be  lliiis 
obtained  (Jij?-  Divide  AB  into  lour  equal  parts,  and  from  the  points 

of  division,  C,  D,  E,  with  a  ra<lius  ecjual  to  \  o(  AB,  describe  three  circles, 
intersecting  eaah  other  in  F,  G,  II,  and  /.  Through  these  points  draw  in 
the  first  and  third  circles  the  diameters  MH,  iV/,  FK^  and  GL»  prolonging 
them  until  they  intersect  in  O  and  P.  From  O  and  P,  with  radii  OJTa 
PM,  describe  the  arcs  KL  and  3IN.  In  this  construction  the  breadth  of 
the  oval  is  not  quite  §  the  length.  Inßg.  91,  a  half-oval  of  given  length, 
AB,  is  constructed  in  the  following  manner.  From  the  points  .1  and  B.  in 
the  line  AB,  any  part,  All  -  BK,  is  taken,  and  with  this  distance  radius, 
arcs  are  described  cutting  each  other  in  /  and  L;  with  the  distance 
between  /  and  L  as  radius,  describe,  irom  these  puiuls  as  centres,  arcs 
cutting  each  other  beneath  AB  ;  finally,  from  D  as  centre,  complete  the 
drele  by  the  arc  IL. 
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U.  STEREOMBTRY,  OR  THE  GEOMETRY  OF  SOLIDS. 

1.  or  TBS  FMITtOlff  OP  UMBI  AND  PLANS«  IN  BPACB. 

Through  one  or  two  points,  as  well  as  through  one  straiglit  line,  innu- 
merable planes  may  pass.    Only  one,  however,  can  pass  through  three 
points  not  in  the  aame  straight  Hoe,  through  two  parallel  or  intersecting 
straight  lines,  or  through  b  straight  tine  and  a  point  eztemiü  to  it.  Two 
plnnes  meeting  each  other  without  ooincidio^  form  a  straight  line  by  their 
Intersection    A  straight  line  not  in  a  plane,  can  have  only  one  point  in 
common  with  it.    It  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  when  it  is  perpendicular 
to  all  straight  lines  drawn  through  its  foot  in  tlie  plane;  this  is  likewise  the 
case  when  it  forms  a  right  angle  with  two  lines  lying  in  the.  piano  3, 
figs.  86,  07).    The  angle  of  inclination  of  a  line  to  a  plane  not  }ierpen- 
dicular  to  it,  is  found  by  letting  fall  a  perpendicular  from  any  point  of  the 
line  upon  the  plane,  and  connecting  the  extremities  of  the  two  lines  by  a 
line  situated  in  the  plane.  This  is  the  least  angle  which  the  strai^^t  line 
can  make  with  lines  drawn  through  its  foot  on  the  plane.   Two  straij^t 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane,  are  parallel  to  each  other  {ßg.  90). 
If,  of  two  parallels,  one  stands  perpendicular  to  a  plane,  the  other  must  al^o 
A  straight  line  is  |)arallel  to  a  plane,  as  well  as  a  plane  parallel  to  a  straight 
line,  when  they  will  not  meet  if  produced.    If  n  straight  line  he  parallel  to 
a  plane,  and  we  pass  through  the  line,  planes  cutting  the  first  plane,  the 
lines  fif  intersection  will  be  parallel  to  each  otiier  and  to  the  plane  {ßg.  88) 
Twu  piunes  perpendicular  to  the  same  straight  line  are  parallel  to  each 
other  {fig.  90).   Two  parallel  planes,  intersected  by  a  third,  wiU  have  the 
lines  of  intersection  parallel  (fig.  91).   If  two  straight  lines  in  space  be 
intersected  by  three  peralld  planes,  the  segments  <^  the  one  will  be  pro- 
portional to  those  of  the  other  {fig.  93).    Parallels  or  perpendioidan 
between  two  parallel  planes  are  equal ;  hence  the  distance  betwewi  two 
parallel  planes  is  measured  by  n  perpcndicidar  let  fall  from  one  upon  the 
other.    Two  angles  which  have  three  sides  parallel  arc  equal ;  if  they  lie  in 
ditferent  planes,  these  latter  are  parallel  {  jig.  9'«i).     The  inclination  or 
separation  of  two  planes  not  parallel,  is  measured  by  the  angle  formed  by 
lines  in  each  plane,  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  point  in  the  line  of  inter- 
section of  the  planes.   Planes,  like  lines,  may  form  adjacent  and  opposite 
or  Tertical  angles,  which,  with  respect  to  their  magnitudes,  have  the  same 
properties  as  those  of  lines  {fig.  89).    Two  planes  are  perpendicular  when 
their  angle  is  a  right  angle.    If  a  plane  be  perpendicular  to  two  intersecting 
planes,  it  will  also  be  perpendicidnr  to  their  line  of  intersection.    If  a 
straight  line  be  perpendicular  to  a  plane,  every  plane  passin*;  through  the 
former  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  latter.    When  three  or  more  j»lane3 
meet  in  one  point,  they  form  a  corner  or  solid  angle  {pi.  3.  jig.  94).  The 
edges  or  lines  of  intersection  of  planes  meeting  in  this  nuiuner,  form  as 
many  plane  angles  as  there  are  planes.   If  the  solid  angle  be  formed  by 
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three  pianes,  then  m  the  sum  of  any  two  of  the  plane  angles  greater  than 
the  third.  In  any  case,  howe  i  'hv  sum  of  any.number  of  plane  angle«, 
fonning  a  solid  angle,  is  less  than  fuur  right  angles. 

2.  OF  ANGULAR  SOLIDS. 

A  solid  may  be  inclosed  either  by  plane  surfaces  alone,  m  which  ease  it 
is  called  a  polyhedron,  or  by  curbed  surfaces  alone,  or  by  both  plane  and 
curved  at  the  same  time.   Bodies  of  the  first  and  third  kind  have  a  base, 

that  is,  a  plane  surface  upon  which  the  solid  is  supposed  to  rest.  If  such  a 
body  should  have  another  plane  bounding  surface  parallel  to  this  base  (in 
which  case  this  plane  may  be  considered  anoihor  base),  or  a  vertex  opposite 
to  the  base,  the  distance  between  the  two  surfaces,  or  between  the  vertex 
and  the  base  (in  both  cases  measured  by  a  per[jeiidicular  let  fall),  is  called 
the  altitude  of  the  solid.  The  planes  bounding  a  polyhedron  are  called  its 
fiices ;  their  intersections,  its  edges.  No  polyhedron  can  have  less  than  four 
faces,  four  solid  angles,  or  six  edges.  Furthermore,  no  polyhedron  can  be 
inclosed  by  figures  of  six  or  more  sides,  or  have  equal  solid  angles  formed 
by  siK  or  more  plane  angles. 

Two  solids  arc  said  to  be  equivalent  when  the  spaces  inclosed  between 
their  boundinrr  surfaces  are  equivalent  :  they  are  equal  v\  hen  they  agree 
exactly  in  sha|ie  and  size,  so  that  the  unc  may  be  taken  for  the  other. 

A  polyhedron  is  caHed  regular  when  it  is  inclosed  by  perfectly  regular 
and  equal  figures,  and  has  all  its  angles  equal.  There  are  only  five 
regular  solids ;  1,  tetrahedron$t  bounded  by  four  triangles  {pi.  2,  fig.  56) ;  2, 
oetahedrmut  by  eight  (Jig.  58) ;  8,  icoMAeiron»»  by  twenty  {fig.  60) ;  4, 
hexah€dron»t  bounded  by  six  squares  {fig.  &7);  5,  dodecahedrons,  by 
twelve  pentagons  {fig.  60).  The  expansion  of  some  of  these  solids,  or  the 
representation  of  their  surfaces  as  spread  out  in  a  plane,  may  be  found  in 
j>l.  4,  where  /7ir.  19  is  the  expansion  of  the  tetrahedron,  ßg.  50  that  of  the 
hexahedron.  Jig.  51  of  the  dodecahedron.  A  solid,  bounded  by  regular 
figures  of  two  kinds,  and  wliich  has,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  solid  angles 
equal,  is  culled  an  Archimedean  solid.  If  we  Umit  ourselves  to  polyhedrons 
having  triangles  and  squares  for  faces,  such  a  solid  may  be  contained,  1, 
by  two  triangles  and  three  squares  (a  special  case  of  the  three^sided  prism) ; 
%  by  eight  triang^  and  six  squares;  8,  by  eight  triangles  and  eighteen 
squares  {fl.  2, fig*  73^) ;  and,  4,  by  thirty-two  triangles  and  six  squares. 

The  most  important  an-^ular  solids  are  the  prisms  and  pyramids.  A 
prism  is  a  solid  bounded  by  two  equal  and  parallel  rectilineal  figures 
(forming  tfie  bases)  and  as  many  parallelograms  as  each  base  has  sides. 
It  is  called  three,  four.  five-«ided,  as  the  bases  are  triangles,  quadrilaterals, 
peniagoas,  «Sic.  {pi.  2,Jig».  (il,  Ö2,  63).  The  prism  is  called  a  right  prism  if 
the  lateral  faces  are  perpendicular  lo  the  bases,  otherwise  it  is  oblique.  A 
foxr-sided  prism  whose  bases  are  parallelograms,  is  called  a  parallelopipedon ; 
when  all  the  faces  are  squares,  it  is  a  cube  or  hexahedrtm.  If  a  prism  be 
intersected  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base,  the  section  formed  will  be  equal 
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to  the  base  (pL  8,  ßg.  96).  The  sectioos  of  two  planes  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  not  to  the  base,  are  equal.  Plale  2,  ßg.  64,  represents  a 
paraUeiopipedon  intersected  by  a  plane,  n<H  parallel  to  the  base  Prisms  of 
equivalent  bases  and  ccjual  altitudes  are  equni  to  each  other  (///.  3.  i>7- 
99).  Prisms  of  equal  bases,  but  of  unequal  altitudes,  are  to  each  other  as 
their  nltiturles:  those  of  equal  altitudes,  as  tlieir  bases;  those  of  unequal 
bases  and  alumdes,  as  the  protluct  of  the  two.  A  cube  whose  edge  is  llio 
unit  of  length,  serves  as  the  unit  of  measure  for  determining  the  volume  of 
a  solid ;  it  is  called  cubic  foot,  cubic  inch,  dDc,  as  the  edge  is  a  foot,  inch, 
dec.  The  volume  of  a  cube  is  obtained  by  raising  the  number  expressing 
the  leniith  of  its  edge,  to  the  third  power  ;  that  of  any  prism  in  general  by 
multiplying  the  area  of  the  base  by  the  altitude,  the  same  unit  of  measure 
being  used  iu  both. 

A  pyramid  is  a  solid,  hounded  by  any  rectilineal  fiLTure  as  base,  and  as 
many  triangular  planes  nieetint;  at  the  vertex  as  the  base  has  sides.  It  is 
called  three,  four,  or  five  sided,  Ace,  as  the  base  lias  three,  four,  five,  ur  more 
sides  {pL  2,  figs.  05,  66,  67,  70).  If  a  plane  be  passed  tluough  a  pyramid, 
parallel  to  the  base,  the  section  thus  formed  will  be  similar  to  the  base,  and 
will  bear  to  it  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  vertex  on  the  section,  to  the  square  of  the  altitude  of  the  pyramid 
{pi'  3r  ßg'  95).  A  three-sided  prism  may  be  divided  into  three  equivalent 
pyramids,  of  which  two  have  the  same  base  and  altitude  as  the  prism. 
Hence  it  follows  that  every  pyramid  is  ^  the  prism  of  equivalent  base  and 
altitude.  Consequently,  the  solid  content  of  a  pyramid  is  obtained  by 
taking  ^  of  the  ])ro<luct  of  the  base  by  the  altitude.  If  iVom  a  pyramid  we 
cut  off  a  smaller  pyramid,  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base,  tiie  part  that  is 
left  is  called  a  truncated  pyramid  or  a  frustum.  Such  a  solid  is  equivalent 
to  three  perfect  pyramids  of  the  same  altitude  with  it,  and  having  for  bases 
the  upper  base  of  the  frustum,  the  lower  base,  and  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  two  bases  {fg.  101).  If  a  three-sided  prism  be  intersected  by 
a  plane  not  parallel  to  the  base,  the  part  remaining  is  equivalent  to  the  sum 
of  three  ]iyrarnids  of  the  same  base  as  the  prism,  but  which  have  for 
Tertices  the  corners  of  the  triangle  in  which  the  prism  is  intersected  by  the 
plane  {pL  3,ßg.  100). 


8.  OP  THB  XOITND  BODIX8. 

Among  those  solids  inclosed  by  both  plane  and  curved  surfaces,  the  cy- 
linder and  cone  arc  tfie  best  known  and  most  important,  as  is  the  sphere 
among  those  the  whole  of  whose  surfaces  are  curved  ;  these  tc^ether  are 
known  as  tiie  round  bodies.  Tlie  comuion  or  typical  cylinder  is  bounded 
by  two  equal  and  parallel  circles  (forming  the  bases),  and  a  curved  lateral 
surface  uniting  their  circumferences.  The  latter  is  a  simple  curved  sur- 
face, and  may  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of  one  straight  line  around 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  but  not  in  its  plane,  and  constantly  parallel 
to  a  fixed  line  which  then  forms  the  axis.  The  cylinder  is  right  (pL  %ßg. 
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68),  or  ehlique  {fig,  71)«  w  itlis  ixia  is  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  the  tmiu 
A  rigiit  cylinder  wiU  manifestly  be  generated  by  the  revolation  of  a 
rectangle  about  one  of  its  aides.  On  the  convex  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
innumerable  straight  lines  may  be  drawn,  parallel  to  each  other  and  the 

axis.  If  a  cylinder  hp  intorsecteH  hy  a  plnnc  pnssinp  through  the  axis,  the 
section  will  be  a  paraiieiograrn  (a  rectangle  in  the  rifjrht  cylinder)  ;  if  the 
plane  be  parallel  to  the  base,  the  section  will  be  a  circle  equal  to  the  base; 
if  it  have  any  other  position,  an  ellipse  will  be  turiueH.  Every  cylinder  may 
be  considered  as  a  |n>isni  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides ;  its  volume,  as  in 
the  prism,  will  evidently  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  base  by 
the  altitude.  The  convex  surface  <^  the  right  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  aiwt 
of  a  rectangle  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  circinnfcrence  of  the  base  of  the 
cylinder,  and  whose  altitude  is  the  altitude  of  the  cylinder.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  convex  surface  of  an  obltqtic  cylinder  is  very  difficult. 

A  cone  {fig.  09)  is  bounded  bv  a  circh*  as  base,  and  a  convex  surt'ace 
ninniag  to  a  point.  The  latter  is  a  siinjile  curved  surface,  and  is  ixeneniled 
by  the  revolution  of  a  line  around  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  fixed 
to  a  point  not  in  the  plane.  A  straight  line  from  the  vertex  to  the  middle 
of  the  base,  is  called  the  axis  of  the  cone,  which  is  termed  right  or  oblique, 
as  this  axis  is  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  the  base.  The  ordinary  right 
cone  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of  a  right  angled  triangle  about  one  of 
the  short  sides.  On  the  convex  surface  of  the  cone,  from  the  vertex 
to  the  circumference  of  the  base,  innumerable  straight  lines  may  be  drawn, 
which  in  the  riijhf  cone  nre  all  cqtia!  to  each  other.  Everv  cone  mriv  be 
considered  as  a  i)yranii(l  of  an  iidinite  inimber  of  sides.  Since,  then,  the 
pyramid  is  the  third  part  of  a  prism  of  the  same  base  and  altitude,  the 
cone  will  be  the  third  part  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same  base  und  altitude. 
When  a  cone  is  intenected  by  a  plane  we  obtain,  1,  a  triangle,  when  the 
plane  of  intersection  is  parallel  to  the  axis  (iiosceles,  in  right  cones) ;  2,  n 
circle,  when  the  plane  is  parallel  to  the  base ;  in  any  other  position,  one  of 
the  three  curves,  known  as  the  conic  sections,  which  are  next  in  importance 
to  the  circle  (ellipse,  parabola,  and  hyperbola).  When  a  cone  has  its 
upper  part  or  vertex  cut  ofT  by  a  plane  parnlK  l  to  the  base,  it  is  said  to  be 
truncated  :  this  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  three  cones,  whose  ;dtitude  is 
that  of  the  truncated  cone  (or  frustum),  and  which  have  for  b  ises.  the 
Upper  base  of  the  frustum,  the  lower  base,  and  a  mean  pr«>}>orlional 
between  the  two  bases.  The  area  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  right  cone, 
is  equal  to  that  of  a  sector  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  the  length  of  the  side 
of  the  cone,  and  whose  arc  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  base 
The  area  of  the  convex  surface  of  a  truncated  cone  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  rectangle  whose  altitude  is  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  truncated 
cone,  and  w  hose  base  is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  circumference  of  the 
two  base??. 

A  .sphere  is  inclosed  by  a  single  curved  surface,  all  of  whose  points  are 
equally  distant  from  a  point  within,  called  the  centre.    A  straight  line 
drawn  from  this  centre  to  any  point  of  the  surface  is  called  a  radius ;  all 
radii  of  a  sphere  are  equal.   A  diameter  is  a  streikt  line  passing  through 
16 
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the  centre,  connecting  two  points  of  the  surface.  The  section  of  a  sphere 
hv  a  plane  is  a  circle,  which  is  smaller  as  the  distance  of  the  plane  of 
intersection  from  the  cealre  is  greater  {pi  ß'j.  \(Y.\).  If  the  jilane  pass 
through  the  centre,  the  circle  thus  lormed  wiiose  (liameter  is  that  <>t  the 
sphere,  is  called  a  great  c>r<  le.  All  others  are  suiall  circles.  A  line 
connecting  the  centre  of  n  8]Miere  with  that  of  a  circle  of  intersection,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  latter.  If  two  or  more  circles  therefore 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  their  centres  will  ail  he  in  a  diameter  of  the 
sphere,  perpendicular  to  their  planes;  this  is  called  their  axis,  and  its 
extremities  their  poles.  Every  great  circle  bisects  the  .sphere ;  two  great 
circles  mutually  bisect  each  oth»^r.  and  divide  the  surfnce  into  four  part!*. 
If  one  great  circle  pass  througlt  llie  poles  of  another,  their  plaiK-s  will  be 
perj)eiidicular.  The  angle  between  two  great  circles  is  measured  by  the 
arc  ot  a  circle  they  intercept,  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
two  circles  {pi.  3,  ßg$.  103,  110).  Two  parallel  circles  include  a  part  of 
the  sphere  called  a  spherical  segment,  and  a  part  of  the  surface  called  a 
sone.  If  one  of  the  circles  be  tangent  to  the  sphere,  the  xone  has  only  one 
base.  The  altitude  of  a  zone  or  spherical  segment  is  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  the  planes  of  the  bases.  The  area  of  a  zone  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  its  altitude  by  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  {  ^V.  102). 

The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  ec|ual  to  the  area  ot"  lour  great  circles.  The 
Bohdity  of  a  sphere  is  obtained  by  multijtlying  the  third  power  of  the 
diameter  by  *  (3  1415926)  and  dividing  by  ti.  If  we  take  u  cone, 
hemisphere,  and  cylinder,  of  the  same  base  and  altitude  (the  altitude  equal 
to  a  radius  of  the  hemisphere),  the  solidities  of  these  three  bodies  will  be  to 
each  other  as  1,  2,  8,  that  is,  the  cone  will  be  one  half  the  hemisphere, 
and  this,  two  thirds  of  the  cylinder;  a  cone,  sphere,  and  cylinder  will  be  in 
the  same  proportion,  if  the  first  and  last  have  for  bases,  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  and  for  altitudes,  a  diameter  {pi  3,  ßg.  104). 


in.  TRIGONOMETRY,  OR  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF 

TRIANGLES. 

1.  rLANB  TaraoivoVKTaT. 

Plane  Trigonometry  teaches  how  to  obtain  all  the  parts  of  a  plane 
triangle,  three  numerically  expressed  parts  being  given,  one  of  which  must 
always  be  a  side.  Since  every  rectilineal  figure  may  be  divided  into 
triangles,  trigonometry  serves  for  the  determination  of  all  rectilineal 
figures.  Geometry  gives  directly  but  a  single  example,  viz.  the  deter- 
mination of  the  third  side  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  knowing  the  other  two. 
To  obtain  this  result  we  square  the  numbers  expressing  the  lengths  of  the 
known  sides,  add  them  together,  if  the  hypotbenuiw  is  desired,  or  subtract 
the  less  from  the  greater,  for  one  of  the  legs.  The  square  root  of  the 
result  will  be  the  length  of  the  third  side. 

lOOVOORAPmc  B^CYCLOPAOIA. — ^VOJU  I.  2  17 
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Instead  of  the  anfjles-,  certain  quantities  are  emp.oyed  whose  value 
(lepemis  on  that  of  the  angle,  and  which  are  called  the  trigonometrical 
functions.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  and 
cotangent.  The  explanation  of  these  may  be  best  made  in  a  right  angled 
triangle  {ftg.  105).   Here  the  aide  opposite  an  acute  angle,  as  abe  or  m, 

ac 

divided  by  the  hypothenuae,  as  ^ » is  caJied  the  sine  of  that  angle,  likewise 

the  cosine  of  the  other  acute  angle,  hoc  or  n ;  2,  the  side  opposite  an  acute 

ac 

angle,  ahc,  divided  by  the  other  short  aide,  as  ^ ,  is  the  tangent  of  that 

angle,  and  likewise  the  cotangent  of  the  other  acute  angle»  bae.  Conse- 
quently— 

Sin.  mscoa.  — 

ab 

be 

Sin.  iizscos.  ms9^ 

ah 

Tans,  m  «cot  n  s — 

*^  ab 

he 

Tang,  n  sCOt.  m  »_ 

ac 

Consetiut  ntly,  in  similar  right  angled  triangles  of  different  size,  the  sines, 
cosines,  <kc.,  of  the  homologous  or  corresponding  angles  will  be  equal.  If 
the  hypothenuse  of  the  right  an^ed  triangle  be  taken  as  unity,  then  the 
side  opposite  an  acute  angle  may  be  taken  as  the  sine  of  that  angle  and  the 
cosine  of  the  other.  How  far  the  sine,  cosine,  &c.,  of  an  angle  varies  with 
its  size,  may  be  seen  in  ßg.  106.  Here  «tfrc  is  a  quadrant  whose  radius  is 
taken  as  unity.  Consequently,  rfc  =  rin.  dbc ;  fg  =  am.  f  be  ;  /»"—cos. 
dhc ;  hg—  cm.  fhfr;  whence  it  follows  lliat  the  sine  of  an  (acute)  angle  is 
greater,  and  the  co>ine  less.  a<?  the  angle  is  greater.  Consequently,  the 
tangents  likewise  increase,  and  the  cotangents  diminish  as  the  (acute) 
angle  increases.  The  sines  and  cosines  of  (acute)  angles  are  evidently 
always  fractions,  while  the  tangent  and  cotangent  of  46*b  1 ;  tangents  tk 
more  than  45**  are  greater  than  unity,  and  as  the  angle  approaches  90^ 
they  become  very  great,  tang.  9QP  a  infinity ;  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  cotangents  of  angles  less  than  45°  and  approaching  0. 

The  sine<:,  cosines,  tangents,  and  cotangents  of  all  acute  angles,  have 
been  calculated  and  arranged  in  tables  called  trigonometrien)  tables,  which 
are  indispensable  in  all  trigonometrical  calrulations.  Tlie  ordinary  tables, 
however,  do  not  contain  the  sines,  cosines,  Sic,  themselves,  but  their 
I(^arithms,  as  these  are  mure  readily  employed  in  calculations. 

From  the  pteceding  exp'anations  may  be  readily  derived  rules  for  solving 
all  possible  cases  of  right  angled  triangles.  For  acute  angled  triangles,  the 
following  two  propositions  are  of  the  greatest  importance:^!,  any  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  are  to  each  other  as  the  sines  of  their  opposite  angles 
{pi.  S,ßgs.  107,  108).  In  ßg.  107,  the  triangle  abc  is  divided  into  two  right 
angled  triangles,  abd  and  acd,  by  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  a  on  be. 
18 
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From  the  Urst  we  ha^e  am.  m  =      from  the  second,  sin.  whence 

ab  ac 

sin.  m :  sin.  » : :  2. :  i. ::  ac :       In       108,  where  the  triansle  abe  is 

ab    ac  '  ^ 

obtuse  angled,  and  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  c  meets  only  the  prolon- 
gation o(ab,  we  have  sin.  and  sin.  n=—  whence  sin  o  :  sin.  n« ' 

ac,  be, 

beiae;  so  that  the  preceding  |u  u]  usition  holds  good  also  for  obtuse  angled 
triangles,  i^  instead  of  the  sine  of  the  obtuse  angle,  we  talce  that  of  the 
angle  which  must  be  added  to  the  obtuse  angle^  to  make  two  right  angles. 

2.  The  sum  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  is  to  the  diflbrence  of  these  sidee,  as 
the  tangent  of  half  the  sum  of  the  angles  lying  opposite  to  them,  is  to  the 
tanL^ent  of  halfth  ir  dift'erence.  In  the  triangle  abc  (/o-.  109),  we  accord- 
ingly have  ab-i-acab  —  ac::tang.  j  (neb -i- abc) :  tang,  i  (fich  —  abc).  In 
the  figure,  with  the  lesser  of  the  two  sides,  ab  and  ac,  namely  ac,  a  semi- 
circle is  described  cutting  ab  and  its  prulougatiun  in  ä  and  c,  the  chords 
ed  and  ce  drawn,  as  also  df  parallel  to  ce.  Theo  cdf  and  dee  being  right 
angles,wehavefo:6d;  that  bii6  +  ac: oft— ac::€e:<jf.  But  ceased  tang. 

9,  and  4fa>ci2 tang,  y;  moreover,  xas ices S9i|(ac6-fa&c);  andy=<«  

n^^{acb — oAe),  whence  the  preceding  proposition  inunediatelj  fol- 
lows. 

If  we  distinguish  the  angles  of  a  triangle  by  A,  B,  C,  and  the  sides 
opposite  to  each  by  a,  b,  c,  we  have  the  following  formula  for  the  solution 
of  triangles. 

L — For  right  angled  triangles,  when  A  is  the  right  angle. 

1.  Given  the  hypothenuse  a,  and  a  side  b;  then  sin.  B^l^/caa. 

a 

cos.  B. 

3.  Given  the  hypothenuse  a, and  an  aente  angle  B;  then  6b a. sin, 

B;  Ca  a. cos.  B. 

8.  Given  the  two  sides  b  and  eg  then  tang.  Bs-;«» 

e        sin.  B 

^  e 

COS.  B 

4.  Given  the  side  b,  and  an  acute  angle  B  or  C;  then  as  ^ 

sin.  B 

=        ;  c  s  6,  cot.  B  ss  tang.C. 

cos.C 

IL — Far  acute  angled  triangles, 

1.  Given  a  side,  a,  and  two  angles  ;  then  h ä ^ ^ .  ^  _  flsin^ 

sm.  A  sin.  A 

2.  Given  two  sides,  a,  b,  and  an  opp^te  angle.  A:  then  sin.  B» 

isin.  A        ^(sin.C     6  sin.  C 

a  sin.  A      sin.  B 
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05f .  If  the  nde  a,  opposite  the  given  angle.  A,  be  less  than  the  side  h, 
there  will  be  two  solutions  possible,  since  for  B.  we  may  take  the 
acute  angle  answering  to  sin,  B  in  the  tables,  and  likewise  its  obtuse 
supplenifiital  angle,  whence  there  will  also  be  two  values  forC  and  c. 
3.  Given  two  sides,  a,  b,  and  the  included  angle  C  ;  then  tang.  ^  A — B 

_^a^|(Ai^.  A_i(A+B)+i(A-B),B-J(A+B) 

^i(A  —  B)  ,  c  reniaius  as  liclore. 
i.  Given  the  three  sides,  a,  b,  c.    Then  indicating  by  s,  the  half  sum 

of  the«de.."-i^_£_.,  weh«veUng.iA-  n/^^^^ 

S.  SPHERICAL  TBICONOMETRY. 

Spherical  Trigonometry  teaches  the  calculation  of  spherical  triangles ; 
that  is,  of  such  triangles  as  are  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  by  arcs 

of  great  circles.  In  such  a  triangle  there  are  also  six  parts*  of  which  three 
must  be  given  to  determine  the  rest. 

Every  spherical  triangle  answers  to  a  three-sided  solid  angle,  from  whose 
vertex,  with  any  radius,  circles  are  described.  Consequently  the  three 
sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  on  the  surface  of  tl»e  sphere,  measure  the 
plane  angles  at  the  centre  forming  the  solid  angle,  and  its  angles,  the 
inclination  of  their  planes.  Hence  spherical  trigonometry  serves  for 
calculating  solid  angles,  and  may  thus  be  called  solid  trigonometry. 

On  account  of  what  is  to  follow,  some  of  the  most  important  {nropertieB  of 
spherical  triangles  may  here  be  introduced,  althouuh  they  beh>ng  properly 
to  Stereometry.  Every  two  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle  are  together 
greater  than  a  third  (7^/.  2,  fif^r  111).  If  throurrh  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
and  the  sides  of  the  splnTica!  triangle  abc,  we  pass  three  planes,  these  latter 
will  form  a  solid  ani^le.  whose  three  plane  angles  are  iiieasiircfl  bv  the  arcs, 
ab,  ac\  be.  Since  any  one  of  these  three  plane  anj^les  is  less  than  the  sum 
of  the  other  two,  the  same  must  be  true  with  respect  to  the  three  arcs  or 
sides  of  the  spherical  triangle. 

The  sum  of  the  three  angles,  aob^  aoc,  6oc,  is  less  than  four  right  angles ; 
likewise  the  sum  of  the  three  sides  is  less  than  the  entire  circumference 
or  360*. 

The  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  proportional  to  the  excess  of  the  sum 
of  its  angles  over  two  right  angles  (called  the  spherical  excess).  A  splierical 
triancfle,  (I"f.  is  called  the  polar  or  supplenicntal  triangle  of  aiiollier,  ahc 
{pi.  '6,  Jig.  112),  where  the  vortices  of  thf  angles  of  thi.s  second  triantrle  are 
respectively  poles  of  the  sides  of  the  hrsi.  li  def  be  the  polar  triangle  of 
the  latter  will  be,  on  the  other  hand,  the  polar  triangle  of  the  former. 
Every  angle  of  the  polar  triangle  is  measured  by  a  semi-circumference 
minus  the  side  lyii^  opposite  to  it  in  the  other  triangle,  whence  the  name 
SO 
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(supplemental  triengte).   Hence  it  follows  that  the' sum  of  the  angles  of  a 

spherical  triangle  niust  he  greater  than  two  right  angles,  and  less  than  six. 
A  spherical  triangle  is  called  right  angled,  when  at  least  one  of  its  sides  is 
a  rii^ht  angle.  If  tlie  triangle  abc  (Ji[^.  113)  be  rijiiit  aMLrletl  at  c,  and  we 
produce  the  sides  ab  and  cb  to  </  ami  e.  so  that  (id  —  cr  =:90^  and  unite 
and  e  by  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  then  bde  is  called  the  complemental 
triangle  of  oÄc,  and  de  -f  the  angle  bac  —  ^0^  ;  as  also  bed  -f  the  side 
ac  =  90°. 

The  sines  of  the  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle  are  to  each  other  as  the 
sines  of  the  opposite  angles.  Let  abe(ßg,  114)  be  a  spherical  triangle, 
whose  sphere  has  its  centre  in  e,  and  unity  for  radius.  If  now  from  c,  on 

the  plane  aob,  we  let  fall  the  perpendicular  cd;  from  on  6o,  the 
perpendiculars  de,  df,  and  draw  ce,  cf ;  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the 
trianf^les  ceo,  cfo  are  right  angles,  and  consequently  that  cesasin.  cod, 
=  sin.  arc  ca,  cf  =  sin.  cob  =  sin.  arc  cb. 

One  of  the  most  important  toriuula?  in  sjiherical  trigonometry  is  that 
which  expresses  the  cosine  ol  an  angle  ol  a  triangle,  in  lerins  ol  the  three 
sides.  To  obtain  this  formula  we  may  employ  ßg.  115,  where  abc  is 
a  spherical  triangle,  o  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  cd  and  ce  tangents  to  the 
sidM  ca  and  cb,  meeting  the  radii  oa  and  cb  in  d  and  e.   Drawing  de,  then 

according  to  a  proposition  of  plane  trigonometry,  de  sscd'     ce  — 2txf. 

ce.  cos,  dee;  and  alsos=  ö?+  oe — 9od.  oe,  cos.  d!oe.  But  (indicating  the 
radius  by  r)  cdfas  r.  tang,  acf  ce^r,  tang,  be;  angle  dice ss  angle  aebtss  e; 

r  r 

^^co8  ac'  ^     cos  be  *  Substituting   these  values,  we 

cos.  ab  —  COS.  ac.  cos.  Äc      ,      .  , 

have  COS.  acb  ==  'jr::~ZZ^.^h  •   1'  we  indicate,  as  is  customary, 

sin.  ac.  sin.  oc 

the  angles  by  the  capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  the  sides  corresponding  to 
these  letters  by  a,  b,  c,  re^^pectively,  the  preceding  formula  becomes 

COS.  c  —  COS.  a,  COS.  b  . 

OOS.  C=«  ~j  .  If,  however,  we  mdicate  the  sides  and 

sm.  a  —  sin.  o 

angles  by  small  letters,  so  that  the  side  a'  answers  to  the  angle  a,  &c.,  then 

COS.  c'— cos.  a\  cos.  ^    ^,      ^  . 

COS.  c  ~  1:^  These  formuue  are  not  smted  to  calou- 

sm.  a  sm.  o 

lations  of  angles  by  means  of  logarithms. 

Two  simple  rules  may  be  adduced,  of  universal  application  in  calculating 
right  angled  spherical  triangles.  If,  for  instance,  we  write  down  the  sides 
and  angles  of  one  of  these  in  their  natural  order  of  sequence,  omitting  the 
right  angle  altogether,  and  taking  for  each  side  about  the  right  angle,  90 — 
that  side,  we  shall  have,  1,  the  cosine  of  any  part  =  the  product  of  the 
cotangents  of  the  including  parts,  and  2,  the  cosine  of  any  i)art  =  the 
product  of  the  sines  of  the  second  and  third  parts  following.  Thus,  if  c  be 
the  right  angle,  and  we  take  b^  for  90—6,  and  a"  for  90  ~  a,  we  shall  have 
as  the  order  of  succession,  <i',  fi,  c,  A,  b',  a\  B,  e;  then,  for  example, 
COS.  a'  =  cot.  B,  cot.  6';  and  cos.  A  ==  sin.  B,  sin.  a',  dec.  The  solutions 
thus  obtained  may  be  ambiguous  when  a  part  is  given  by  its  sine,  since  any 
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two  angles  or  arcs,  whioh,  when  added  together,  make  180%  have  equal  sines. 

COS.  A 

Thus,  if  in  the  triangle  ABC,  A  and  a  are  given,  we  have  sin.  B—  "^i^^* 

whence  there  may  be  two  values  for  B — one  above,  the  other  under,  90*. 
In  fact,  pi.  S,fg.  1 IG,  shows  that  the  two  triangles,  bac  and  ha"c,  have  a  sitie, 
common,  and  the  angles  opposite  to  A  equal  (since  the  angles  bac  and 
ba"c  are  equal),  while  all  the  remaining  parts  of  the  one  triangle  are  supple- 
ments (160 — the  part)  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  other. 

In  the  solution  of  acute  angled  spherical  triangles,  two  cases  occur  in 
which  the  results  of  trigonometrical  calculations  are  ambiguous :  1,  when 
two  sides  and  the  angle  opposite  the  smaller  of  these  are  given  ;  2,  when  two 
anL'l<"<  rind  flie  side  opposite  the  smaller  one  are  given.  Fig.  117  illustrates 
the  latter  case.  If,  in  the  triangle  abc,  we  have  given  the  angles  ahc  and 
acb,  and  the  side,  f/c.  ()])})o,siie  the  smaller  ansfle,  then  a  second  and  entirely 
dili'ereiit  triangle,  acb  ,  luay  be  constructed,  of  very  diÜ'erent  parts,  provided 
that  ofr'  is  so  taken  that  its  prolongation  ad^ab,  and  consequently  obc  a 

In  astronomy,  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  ascertain  what  effect  a  very 
riight  alteration  of  one  part  (a  side  or  angle)  of  a  triangle  produces  on 

anotlier  part, all  the  rest  remainin^^  unchanged.  These  efiects  may  be  often 
determined  by  geometrical  consiilemtirvns,  as,  fr>r  instance,  when  the  change 
soiv^ht  h  that  which  alteration  of  an  angle  of  a  .spherical  triangle  produces 
on  the  ujipo.site  side.  In  ^g".  118.  convert  the  triangle  acb  into  acb"  by  a 
sliglit  alteration  of  the  angle  ucb,  and  indicate  the  change  of  the  angle 
c  by  oc ;  that  of  the  opposite  side,  by  If  we  let  &11  from  b  on  oft'', 
the  perpendicular,  hx,  we  may  take  ax  =s  ab,  and  l/*x^i(f,  and  we  will 
have  ^  BS  sin.  aftc,  sin.  a^  ie. 

The  application  of  trigonometry,  both  plane  and  splierical,  to  geodesy,  is 
of  great  importance.  The  piece  of  land  to  be  surveyed  is  divided  into 
triangles  whose  corners  are  indicated  by  signals;  of  the  sides  of  these  trian- 
gles only  one  need  he  measured,  as  a  ha5:i.s  from  which,  with  the  help  of  the 
observed  angles,  to  calculate  the  remaining  sides.  In  this  resj>ect,  some 
special  formulic  are  still  neces.sary,  of  which  we  here  give  but  one  example : 
^given  the  angular  interval  of  two  signals  of  moderate  height  above  the 
horizon,  to  deduce  the  horizontal  angle  of  the  two  points  of  the  horizontal 
plane  on  which  the  signals  are  erected.  Itifig-  119,  let  a,  fr,  be  the 
signals  observed  from  o  ;  and  let  the  angle  ach  be  measured.  If  we  suppose 
a  sphere  constructed  with  o  as  the  centre,  and  from  z,  the  vertical  point  or 
zenith  of  o,  the  great  circles  zac,  zbd,  descrilwd,  cod  being  the  horizontal 
plane,  cod  or  cxd  will  be  the  horizontal  angle  sought.  If  we  make  the 
anjjie  aob  m.  rod  or  czd  =  we  4-  .r  ;  ac  =  Ä,  bd  ~  h',  tlien  the  correction 
of  the  measured  angle  m  is  x  =  ^  ([/t     A']'  tang.  I  m  —  [A  -  A']"  cut.  ^ 

For  the  solution  of  triangles  which,  supposing  the  earth  to  be  a  [»erfect 
sphere,  may  be  taken  for  spherical,  three  methods  are  principally  used: 
they  may  be  either  considered  as  spherical  triangles,  in  which  case  the 
central  angle  corresponding  to  each  side  is  deduced  from  the  known  radius 
of  the  earth ;  or  from  the  angles  of  the  spherical  triangle,  the  angles'of  their 
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chords  are  obtained,  and  the  triangle  of  the«?p  solved  as  a  plane  triangle ;  or 
finally,  the  splierical  triangle  is  treated  as  plane,  in  which  case  a  correction 
ia  applied  to  the  angles,  each  one  being  diminished  by  about  the  third  part 
of  the  spherical  escess.   This  latter  rarely  reaches  five  seconds. 

Buoowing  the  angles  and  sides  of  the  triangle,  as  a*  jo  the  relative  positions 
of  the  signals,  we  have  still  to  determine  the  angle  which  one  of  the  lines 
makes  with  the  meridian.  To  this^.  120,  pLB,  has  reference,  where  x  is 
the  zenith,  p  the  pole,  s  the  pole  star,  xt  a  great  circle.  Hence  the  follow- 
ing problem  is  to  be  solved  by  means  f>f  the  fornnila'  ors|)herical  triffono- 
metry  :  l-'rom  the  sides  ap,  ab  {fti:;,  121),  and  the  an<i;Ie  pab  oi  a  spherical 
triangle  abp,  to  determine  the  side  pb,  and  the  ani^les  p  and  ft,  where  pa 
and  pb  are  the  complements  of  the  breadths  of  the  positions  A  and  B,  and 
the  angle  />,  the  difTerence  of  their  lengths. 


IV.  HIGHER  GEOMETRY,  OR  GEOBfETRY  OP  CURVES. 

The  hiirher  Geometry  treats,  as  above  mentioned,  of  curved  line?,  cnrved 
surfaces,  and  the  solids  bounded  by  these.  In  applying  Algebra  and  Analy.si.s 
to  Geometry,  and  establishing  it.s  principles  by  calculation,  a  marked 
dilTerence  is  observed  between  it  and  the  lower  Geometry.  This  applica- 
tion of  Analysis  to  Geometry  is  known  as  Analytical  Geometry,  which  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  cases  of  the  higher  Geometry,  since  straight  line% 
the  circle,  and  planes  may  be  treated  of  analytically.  The  position  of  a 
point  in  a  plane  is  indicated  in  Analytical  Geometry  by  its  co-ordinates 
(so  called).  By  this  is  generally  understood  the  distance  of  a  point  from 
two  straight  lines  whose  position  is  known,  generally  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  called  the  axes  (of  ordinates  and  abscissas).  The  distances  are 
parallel  to  the  axes,  and  are  known  as  the  abscissa  or  ordinate  of  the  point, 
accordingly  as  they  are  parallel  lu  the  axes  of  abscissas  or  of  ordinates. 
The  two  together  are  called  co-ordinates.  The  point  of  intersection  of  the 
two  axes  is  called  the  origin  of  co-ordinates ;  since  the  two  co-ordinates  of 
a  point  form  a  parallelogram  with  the  portions  of  the  axes  cut  off  by  them, 
these  latter  may  also  be  considered  as  co-ordinates;  hence  the  ordinate 
only  is  generally  drawn  parallel  to  the  corresponding  axis,  and  the  portion 
of  the  axis  of  abscissas  cut  otf  by  it,  called  the  abscissa.  Thus  if  in  pi.  3, 
ßg.  106,  he  represent  the  axis  of  abscissas,  and  />  the  origin  of  co-ordinates, 
supposed  to  be  rectangular;  then  the  per[)endicular  fif  let  faUfromy'on 
be,  will  be  the  ordinate,  and  hg  the  abscissa  of  the  point  /. 

Polar  cu-ordiuates  are  different  from  the  co-ordinates  first  explained. 
Here  we  assume  only  one  fixed  straight  line,  and  a  point  in  it  (called  the 
pole)  as  known,  and  determine  the  position  of  every  other  point  by  its 
distance  irom  the  pole,  or  the  length  of  the  connecting  line  (Radius  vector) 
between  point  and  pole,  and  the  angle  inclosed  between  it  and  the  fixed 
straight  line ;  a  point  in  space  is  known  by  its  distance  from  these  known 
planes,  cutting  each  other  in  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  generally 
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perpendicular  to  each  other.    If,  however,  a  point  in  space  is  to  be 
determiDed  by  its  polar  (»M>rdinatea,  a  line  and  two  anglet  are  required. 
Every  line,  ntraight  or  curved,  is  in  analytical  geometry  expressed  by  an 

equation  from  which  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  line  may  be  derived  by 

calculation.  If  we  suppose  all  co-onli nates  to  be  expressed  in  nnmbers,  and 
indicate  the  abscissa  by  x,  and  the  ordinate  by  y,  then  for  every  line  the 
de])endcncc  betut'cti  nbscissa  and  ordinate  of  one  and  the  same  point  of  the 
line  may  be  ex]u>  -  <  1  by  an  equation,  which  holds  good  lor  every  point 
of  one  and  tiie  same  line.  Thus  for  the  equation  of  the  straight  line  we 
have  y  =  <«;-f  6,  or  axH-iy4-  c=  o. 

Curved  lines,  or  curves,  are  divided  into  curved  lines  of  simple  curvature 
which  lie  in  one  and  the  same  plane,  and  into  curved  lines  of  double 
curvature  which  lie  in  different  planes.  The  former,  to  which  we  here 
limit  ourselves,  are  again  subdivided  into  algebraic,  which  may  be 
expressed  by  an  algebraic  equality  ;  and  transcendental,  whose  equati<MM 
are  transceinifMital,  that  is,  consist  of  an  infinitely  great  number  of  terms. 

Algebraic  curves  are  divided  according  to  the  decree  of  their  equations, 
into  lines  of  the  fust,  second,  third,  Arc,  order.  Since,  however,  the 
straight  line  alone  is  expressed  by  an  equation  of  the  fust  degree,  and  is 
consequently  the  only  line  of  the  first  order,  we  term  lines  of  the  second 
order,  also,  curves  or  curved  lines  of  the  first  class ;  lines  of  the  third  order, 
curves  of  the  second  class,  dec. 

Every  curved  line  may  have  a  touching  line  or  tangent,  as  well  as  the 
circle.  By  this  is  understood  a  straight  line  which  has  one  point  in 
common  with  the  curve,  and  indicates  the  pc)sition  of  the  curve  with 
respect  to  that  point.  Thus  in  pL  3,  Jig.  134,  a  tangent  is  drawn  through 
the  point  m.  The  part  of  the  axis  of  abscis*Jas  between  the  ordinate  and 
the  tangent  of  a  point,  is  called  the  sub-tangent.  If  we  erect  a 
perpendicular  to  a  tangent  at  the  point  of  tangency,  and  prolong  it  to 
the  axis  of  abscissas,  the  part  of  the  perpendicular  (ma  in  the  figure) 
contained  between  the  latter  and  the  point  of  tangency,  is  called  the 
normal;  that  part  of  the  axis  of  abscissas  {np  in  the  figure)  between  normal 
and  ordinate,  the  sub-normaL 

The  most  important  curves,  as  well  as  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence, 
belontr  to  the  first  class.  These  are  the  ellipse,  parabola,  and  hy|)erl)ola. 
TJiey  are  also  called  the  conic  sections,  because  they  are  produced  by 
intersecting  a  cone  by  a  plane  in  various  directions.  If  tlie  plane  of 
intersection  be  parallel  neither  to  the  axis  nor  side  of  the  cone,  the  outline 
of  intersection  is  called  an  ellipse  {pi.  1,  ßg.  55).  This  is  a  closed  curve 
line,  having  the  peculiarity  that  in  one  of  its  axes  there  are  two  points, 
termed  the  foci,  so  situated  that  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  any  point  of 
the  curve  from  the  foci,  will  be  the  same.  The  more  the  direction  of  the 
generating  plane  approaches  a  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cone,  the 
more  do  the  foci  approach  each  other;  and  when  the  perj)eiulicular  is 
attained,  the  foci  meet  in  the  centre,  and  the  ellipse  becomes  a  circle. 
Every  hne  j>assing  through  the  centre  of  an  ellipse,  is  called  a  diameter; 
the  longest  dianieter  (called  major  axis)  is  that  which  passes  through  the 
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loci ;  the  shortest  (called  minor  axis)  is  perpeodicalar  to  the  former  and 
bisects  it. 

The  distance  from  a  focus  to  the  centre  is  called  the  eccentricity  the 

IP 

circle  =  0)  ;  the  equation  of  the  ellipse  is  ^'=^  _-.  (a' — x'),  whore  a  and  b 

are  the  semi-major  and  minor  axes.  In  the  circle  a  =  bt  therefore,  = 
is  the  equation  of  the  circle  of  radius,  a. 

A  hyperbola  is  produced  when  the  intersecting  plane  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  cone.  As  this  intersection  always*  meets  the  base  of 
the  cone,  the  hy[>erbola  is  an  open  curve.  It  also  has  two  foci,  the 
difference  of  whose  distance  to  any  point  in  the  circumference  will  always 
be  the  same.  It  is  composed  of  two  equal  parts,  each  of  two  branches* 
which*  stretching  into  infinity,  approach  continually  without  ever  meeting 
two  straight  lines  (the  asymptotes)  which  intersect  each  other  in  the  centre 

of  the  m^or  axis.   The  equation  of  the  hyperbola  is  y*= — {x* — a*). 

When  a  =  6,  it  becoines  =  a;'— o^;  such  a  hyperbola  is  called  equiva- 
lent.   The  asymptotes  of  this  form  a  right  angle  with  each  other. 

The  parabola  is  produced  when  the  plane  of  intersection  is  parallel  to  the 
side  of  the  cone  ;  it  also  is  an  open  curved  line,  but  has  only  one  focus. 
Every  point  of  the  curve  is  equally  distant  from  the  focus  and  a  fixed 
straight  line  called  the  directrix.  It  also  consists  of  two  sytrmietrical, 
infinitely  extending  brancheSi  which  unite  in  a  point  half  way  between  the 
focns  and  directrix,  called  the  vertex.  A  straight  line  drawn  through  the 
vertex  and  the  focus  is  called  the  axis.    The  equation  of  the  parabola  is 

The  following  algebraic  curves  may  be  mentioned  in  addition  : 

1.  Parabolas  of  higher  orders.  These  are  curves  in  which  a  power  of 
the  ordinate  is  proportional  to  some  other  power  of  the  abscissa :  their 
general  equation  is  ax*.  If  n  =  1  and  m  =  2,  the  equation  becomes  a 
quadratic  (thus,  y'' —  ax  is  the  same  with  the  common  or  Apollonian 
parabola) ;  a  cubic  when  w  =  3,  &c.  The  parabola  of  Neil  {pi  ^,Jig. 
whose  equation  is  ^  =  is  particularly  remarkable.  It  is  that  curve 
in  which  a  heavy  moving  body  falls  equally  in  equal  time. 

8.  The  cUfoid  (Jg,  IS3),  a  curve  of  the  second  class,  discovered  by  the 
Greek  geometrician,  Diocles.  It  consists  of  two  infinite  branches,  uu't'ng 
in  a  point,  a,  and  continually  approaching  a  tangent  of  the  circle  (the 
asymptote)  without  ever  meetinrr  it.    Its  equation  is  t*~  (a  —  .r)  ?/*. 

8.  The  conchoid  {pi.  3,^.  123),  a  curve  of  the  third  class,  discovered  by 

Nicomedes,  whose  equation  is  (f^^^^^y  +  y*=  a**.  Its  construction  is  very 

simple :  draw  a  straight  line,  and  out  of  this  line  take  any  point,  a ;  from 
this  point  draw  a  straight  Hue  cutting  the  firstin  q  ;  fron»  q  take  off  qm  —  qii 
in  this  second  line  equal  to  a  given  or  fixed  length:  m  and  n  will  be 
points  of  the  two  infinite  branches  of  the  condioid,  which  also  has  qq  for  its 
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asymptote.  Müller  of  GröuiDgen  hu.^  ]«t  u{>o$ed  to  apply  the  couchoid  to  the 
meaniremeiit  of  barrels. 

4.  The  caräioid  {fy,  125),  a  curve  of  the  third  class,  properly  an  epicy- 
ch)id  of  two  equal  generating  circles.  Its  equation  is  y^<—  (a*  ^  2i» — 2z*) 
y'— 2iM:*+ar*=  0. 

5.  The  lemniscata  {fig.  130),  a  curve  of  the  third  class,  discovered  by 
Jacob  Bernouilli,  and  investigated  by  Eulerand  Fagnano,  whose  equation  is 

6.  The  cphiuridet  discovered  by  Uhlhorn»  for  the  trisection  of  angles 
constructed  as  follows  {fig.  131)  :  Construct  a  right  anfjle,  abc,  with  deter- 
mined sides,  (ih,  he ;  di  ;i\v  from  c  to  any  point  in  the  line  ah,  or  its  Prolonga- 
tion, a  straight  line,  cd ;  erect  at  d  a  {>er|ien<ltcular,  dn,  to  cd,  and  upon  this, 
from  the  end  of  the  other  sifle  of  the  aiiLde,  let  fall  a  second  {>erj)endicular, 
am,  then  m  will  be  a  point  of  the  curve.  Taking  ab  =  a,  be  =  b,  the  equa» 
tton  of  the  ophiuride  will  be  x'  +  (y' — ay)  x—by'  =  0. 

7.  The  scyphoidf  according  to  Uhlhorn,  is  formed  in  the  following  manner 
{ßg,  183) :  If,  from  any  point,  o,  out  of  an  unlimited  straight  line,  yy',  a 
perpendicular,  ob,  and  any  oblique  line,  oc,  be  drawn  to  the  line,  and  through 
c  a  line,  nz,  perpendicular  to  oc,  and  on  nz  the  distances  cm  =  cm'=  6c,  then 
will  m  and  m'  be  points  of  the  scyphoid.  Takintr  ob  =  a,  then,  with  o  as 
origin  of  co-ordinate^:  oh  as  axis  of  abscissas,  and  yy'as  ordinales,  the  equa- 
tion  of  the  scyphoid  will  he  t/* — 4a  {a  —  x)  y* — (a — r)'— 0. 

Examples  of  curves  w  hose  equations  are  moat  readily  expressed  by  polar 
co-ordinates,  are  afforded  by  the  spiral  lines  {pi.  I,  fig-  51),  which  wind 
continually  around  a  fixed  point,  either  continually  approaching  to,  or 
receding  from  it,  according  to  a  given  law.  The  simplest  of  these  is  the 
Archimedian  or  equable  spiral  {pL  S,  ßg,  188),  which  is  generated  when  a 
point  moves  uniformly  along  the  radius  of  a  circle,  this  radius  describing  an 
uniform  rotation  around  its  extremity,  so  that  the  distance  of  the  moving 
point  from  the  centre  is  always  proportional  to  the  anijles  described  hy  the 
radius.  It  is  Lrenerally  provided,  in  addition,  that  the  moving  point  shall 
meet  the  circumlenMice  of  the  circle  by  the  time  that  the  radius  has 
described  its  first  entire  revolution. 

Spirals  may  also  be  described  on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  a  sphere,  or  a 
cone :  the  well  known  screw  line  {pi.  1,  fig-  52)  belongs  to  the  cylindrical 
spirals. 

The  cycloid  or  trochoid  belongs  to  the  transcendental  curves.  This  is 
described  by  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  which  rdb  along 
a  straight  line  until  it  has  completed  a  revolution ;  the  circle,  curve,  and 
line,  beinij  supposed  to  coufnuie  in  the  same  pl  tne  (/>/,  '.i.  Jli^r  IHf)).  If  the 
revolution  he  started  \^ln  i,  the  ])oint  lies  in  the  straight  line  (at  a),  and  is 
consequi  iitiv  the  point  ot  taiigcncy  between  the  circle  and  line,  and 
continues  until  it  again  meets  the  straight  line  (at  A),  then  the  line  A«, 
called  the  base  of  the  cycloid,  will  be  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
generating  circle.   The  cycloid  cuts  the  base  at  A  and  of,  therefore  the 
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point  i*,  lying  hilf  way  between  the  two»  eaUed  the  Tertax,  is  the  fiirthe«t 
distance  from  the  base,  this  distance  being  equal  to  a  diameter  of  the  gene* 
rating  circle.  When  the  generating  point  lies  without  the  circle,  the 
cycloid  produced  is  called  the  curtate  or  contracted  cycloid  {ßg-  136).  If 
it  be  wilhio,  it  becomes /»ro/ate,  or  elongated  {ji^  13'»"). 

If  the  circle  with  its  generating  point  revolve,  not  on  a  straight  line,  hut 
npoQ  the  circumference  of  another  circle,  fixed,  and  in  the  same  plane,  then 
the  curve  produced  will  be  an  epicycloid,  if  the  revdntim  be  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  fixed  circle,  and  a  hypocycloid  when  on  the  inner.  We  have 
here,  as  in  the  cycloid,  the  same  distinctions  into  ordinary  or  common 
epicycloid  {fig9*  137,  140) ;  prolate  or  ehngaUd  {ßg9>  188,  141) ;  and 
curtate  or  contracted  {figs.  180, 142). 

Another  transcendental  curve,  or  rather  genus  of  curves,  i.s  the  quadra- 
trix,  a  curve  line,  described  on  a  common  axis  with  any  other  given  curve, 
and  indicating  by  its  ordinales  the  area  of  the  latter  curve,  since  their 
ordinales  are  as  the  areas  answering  to  the  corresponding  abscissas,  with 
the  given  line  as  axis  of  ordinates.  The  oldeiit  quadrutrix  is  that  of  Dinos- 
tratus  {fig.  12G) :  let  tffr  be  a  diameter  of  a  circle,  and  the  triangle  ad>  so 
constructed  that  the  height  cn :  lAe  bate  ab : :  angle  cab :  a  right  angk»  then 

*{a — x) 

c  will  be  a  point  of  the  quadratrix,  whose  equation  is  x  ^  — y*. 

Another  construction  of  the  quadratrix  is  given  by  Tschirnbausen  {fig. 
127).  Let  adb  be  a  semicircle,  o  the  centre,  and  m  a  point  in  the  circum- 
ference, furthermore  n,  a  point  of  the  diameter  which  lies  in  such  a  manner 
that  quadrant  ad :  arc  am  : :  no  :  nn,  and  draw  through  m  and  n  to  ao  and  do 
parallels  meeting  in  p,  then  p  will  be  a  point  of  this  quadratrix  whose 

equation  is  y  =  sin.  a  — 

We  have  still  to  explain  flie  meaning  of  the  terms  r volutes  and  involutes. 
Suppose  that  on  the  elevated  side  of  a  curved  line,  a  perfectly  flexible  thread 
be  laid.  If,  now,  this  thread  be  kept  cuniiimally  stretched,  and  unlapped  by 
degrees  from  the  curved  line,  its  end  will  describe  a  new  curve,  which  is 
called  the  involute  of  the  old  curve,  this  latter  being  the  evobUe  of  the  former. 
Thus  the  parabola  of  Neil  is  the  evolute  of  the  common  parabola.  In  pi,  8 
(fig,  128),  the  involute  of  the  circle  is  represented,  which  is  constructed  as 
follows :  Through  any  points,  b,  c,  <f,  of  a  circle,  tangents  are  drawn, 
and  on  these  the  points,  b',  c\  d\  so  taken  that  the  tangents,  bb',  cc',  dd\ 
shall  equal  the  Ipn<;th  of  arcs  of  circles  contained  between  the  points  of 
tangency  and  a  fixed  point,  a.  The  points  h\  c',  d',  will  then  be  points  of  tlie 
involute  of  the  circle,  whicli  is  a  transcendental  curve. 

Among  the  solids  produced  by  the  higher  curves,  the  spheroid  is  the  most 
important,  resembling  the  sphere,  and  tike  it  having  a  centre  in  which  every 
diameter  is  bisected,  but  differing  in  these  diameters  being  of  unequal 
length  ( pi  S,  fig,  73).  Among  all  the  diameters  of  a  spheroid,  three, 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  called  its  axes,  are  best  worthy  of  mention. 
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A  plane  passed  through  one  of  the  three  axes  forms  an  ellipse  by  its  iüter« 
section  with  the  aorfaoe.    When  two  axes  are  equal,  the  spheroid  becomes 

elliptical  being  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  around  one  of  its 
two  axes  (forming  an  ellipsoid).  A  paraboloid  is  genornted  bv  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  parabola  about  its  axis,  and  a  hyperboloid  by  that  of  a  hyperbola. 

V.  APPLIED  GEOMETRY. 
I.  «BooasT,  oa  stmvBVfNo. 

Practical  geometry,  wbich  is  itself  only  a  part  of  applied  mathematics, 
embraces,  in  a  retstricted  sense.  1,  the  greater  and  lesser  arts  of  surveying, 
or  geodesy;  2,  descriptive  geometry,  or  theory  of  proj>(>i tion.  In  a 
restricted  sense,  we  understand  by  practical  geometry  only  the  lirst  of 
these  divisions,  which  proposes  to  itself  the  problem,  accurately  to  deter- 
mine the  sixe,  shape,  and  position  of  a  larger  or  smaller  part  of  the  earth's 
surlace,  and  to  represent  it  pictonally  on  a  reduced  scale. 

We  distinguish,  as  above  mentioned,  a  lower  geodesy  or  field  surveying 
which  has  to  deal  only  with  small  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  a  field,  or 
estate,  and  a  higher  geodesy,  having  referenre  to  wliole  countries. 

Under  geodesy  are  also  reckoned,  generally,  levelling  and  purveying  of 
mines. 

The  first  problem  in  field  surveying  is  to  mark  oil"  a  straight  line.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  straight  cyiiadrical  staves  of  wood,  from  6  to  8  feet  high, 
and  1  to  1^  inches  thick,  with  iron  points  at  the  lower  end  for  more  conve- 
nient insertion  into  the  ground ;  together  with  a  number  of  stakes,  called, 
also  arrows,  pickets,  &c.  Of  these  staves,  A  and  B  are  placed  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  ground  about  100  feet  apart,  and  a  third,  C,  still  further  forward 
in  the  same  straight  line.  In  order  to  place  these  staves  in  the  same 
straight  line,  we  may  have  them  so  adjusted,  that,  standing  behind  A,  the 
others,  B  and  C,  shall  both  he  covered  by  it ;  or  A  and  H  may  be  covered  by 
C  in  the  line  of  sight.  This  latter  method  is,  perhaps,  preferable.  We 
must  proceed  in  the  same  way  to  extend  the  line  of  these  staves. 

The  second  problem  is  to  measure  a  line  which  has  already  been  staked  c^- 
This  is  done  either  by  means  of  the  measuring  chain,  which  is  most  generally 
employed,  or  by  measuring  tapes  or  threads,  which  are  commendable  for 
their  cheapness  and  convenience,  but  do  not  afford  accurate  results;  or, 
finally,  by  measuring  staves,  which  give  by  far  the  most  correct  measure- 
ments. 

With  stnke?  and  a  chain,  or  some  other  means  of  measuring  a  giv<'n  line, 
quite  a  iiuniber  of  the  more  difficult  problems  may  be  solved,  withuut  my 
other  apparatus.  We  can,  iu  the  first  place,  survey  any  irregularly  curved 
line  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as,  for  instance,  the  outline  of  a  field  or 
plain  ( pi.  4,  fg.  1).  To  this  end,  a  straight  line,  AB,  is  staked  off,  and  on 
this  as  many  successive  distances,  Ao,  he,  dec,  as  possible,  measured* 
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The  difttaneea»  Qa\  ee\  6us,,  from  a,  h,  c,  dec.,  are  next  to  be  measured  at 
right  aDgles  to  the  base  (which  may  be  done  by  the  eye,  or  more  accurately 
with  a  string  divided  as  the  numbers  3,  4,  5,  of  a  ri<^ht  angle).  The 
measured  distances  of  both  kinds,  the  abscissas,  Aa,  Ah,  Ac,  &c.,  as  also 
the  ordinales,  aa',  hh',  &c.,  are  traced  on  paper  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  the 
points,  a,  h,  c,  <fec.,  united.  The  accuracy  of  thf,  outline  will  be  evidently 
III  proportion  to  the  number  of  abscissas  and  ordinales  measured.  The 
outline  may  sometimes  be  such  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  stake  off 
two  lines,  as  in^.  1,  whose  idation  to  each  other  must  be  known. 

In  the  second  place,  the  distance  between  two  points  may  often  be  deter* 
mined  even  when  no  direct  measurement  is  possible.  Three  principal 
cases  are  here  to  be  distinguished:  1.  When  the  distance  between  two 
points  cannot  be  measured  directly,  but  only  that  from  a  third  point  to 
each  of  these  two  {JifT-  2).  In  this  case,  we  measure  the  distances,  CA,CB  ; 
continue  the  prolongalious  of  these  lines  beyond  C,  towards  Ü  and  E  ;  take 
CE  =  CA.  and  CD  =^  CB,  or  the  reverse  ;  tlie  measured  distance  from  DtoE 
will  be  the  same  as  that  from  A  to  B.  It  is  much  more  convenient,  when  the 
prolongations  of  the  lines,  AC  and  BC,  cannot  be  made  equal  to  them,  to  take 
a  certain  part  of  the  distance,  as  one  fourth  C^as^Cft,  Cs^^Ca;  then 
de  will  be  the  same  fraction  of  AB,  or  &  —  |-  AB,  or  AB = 4de.  2.  When 
we  can  reach  only  one  of  the  two  points  whose  distance  from  each  other  is 
desired,  as  in  pi.  4,  ßg.  3.  Here  we  assume  any  point,  C,  at  pleasure,  frcnn 
which  B  may  be  reached  in  a  straight  line,  measure  CR.  and  continue  the 
prolongation  of  this  line  to  D,  so  that  CD  — CB,  and  then  in  the  direction 
DE,  makin^,'  the  an;zle  CDE  =  CBA.  (To  effect  this  take  on  BA  and  BC, 
any  portions,  Ba,Bb — five  feel,  for  instance— measure  the  distance  a6, make 
Dd  —  B6,  and  with  a  beam  compass,  from  d  as  centre,  with  ab  as  radius, 
describe  an  arc,  intersecting  another  arc  from  D  as  centre,  with  aB  as 
radius.  Stake  off  the  line  DE  through  e,  and  we  shall  then  have  the  direc- 
tion of  the  required  angle.)  We  then  continue  in  the  direction  DE  or  De 
until  we  reach  a  point,  E,  which  lies  in  the  same  straight  line  with  C  and  A, 
as  ascertained  by  two  staves.  The  distance  DE  will  then  equal  AB.  Fig. 
4  represents  another  method  of  attnininü:  the  same  result:  Take  on  AB  any 
point,  C,  between  A  and  B,  and  then  a  point,  D,  whose  distance  frotn  B  and 
C  may  be  directly  measMircd  ;  continue  the  lines  CD  and  lU)  heyond  D, 
making  DF=CD,  DE  =  DB.  Finally,  draw  EF,  and  continue  it  to  a  point, 
G,  in  the  same  straight  line  with  D  and  A ;  EG  will  be  the  distance  required. 
We  may  here  also,  instead  of  the  whole  line,  BD,  CD,  take  a  fractional  part 
of  these  prolongations ;  thus,  if  we  make  Ds  =  |-DB,  and  Df=  JCD,  then, 
if  g  lie  in  a  straight  line  with  AD,  as  well  as  with  ef,  eg  will  =  ^ AB. 
8l  When  we  can  reach  neither  of  the  pointy  A,  B  {ßg.  5).  In  this  case, 
many  methods  may  be  employed ;  the  one  represented  is  perhaps  the 
simplest :  lay  off  the  line  CD  approximately  j)arallel  to  AB,  and  on  it 
take  cD  etpial  to  an  aliquot  part,  as  ^  of  CD;  make  Dra  =  DCA,  and 
Dc/»  =  DCB,  taking  the  distance  ca  so  that  a  may  be  in  the  line  AD,  and  Db 
SO  that  b  may  be  in  the  line  BD,  then  ab  will,  in  our  figure,  be  ^  of  AB  (the 
line  eb  is  not  represented). . 
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To  detenni&e  with  Btaves  alone»  the  height  of  an  object  whoee  foot  cannot 
he  reached,  we  employ  two  of  unequal  lengths,  DE  and  FG  ( /^r.  8).  Erect 

the  two  staves  so  that  the  eye,  placed  at  the  ground  at  J,  shall  see  their 
summits,  E  and  F,  in  the  same  line  with  that  of  the  nljject,  B  The  t^taves 
being  ot"  icnown  lieight,  measure  the  distances,  JD  jitui  DO  (together  equal 
to  JO  :  with  the  same  f?tnves  repeat  the  operation  at  another  i)oint  of  the 
line,  JA,  as  at  C  and  1)  ,  obtaining  the  values  J  D'  and  DC  (logellier 
BsJ'C')*  As  the  triangles  JDE,  JGF,  and  JAB,  are  similar,  and  also 
J'D'EM'C'F',  and  J'AB,as  weU  as  GFsC'F'  and  £D»£'D',  we  wiU 
have 

JD:DE::J6:6F 

JD:DG::JA :  AB 

J6:GF::JA:AB : :  JG :  J  A : :  GF :  AB. 

J'D':DB::J'C':GF 

J  D  :  DE  : :  J^A  :  AB 

J'C:  J'A::GF:  AB.  But 

JG  :  JA  : :  GF  :  AB  

JG— W :  JA— J'A : :  GF :  AB. 

JG  and  1*0*  are,  howerer,  known;  JA«— J'A=  JJ'  is  also  known,  conae- 

GFx  JJ' 
quently  AB  =  jgZ:jc'* 

The  shadow  of  an  object  when  the  sun  shines  may  be  used  for  measuring 
its  height,  although  this  method  has  no  claim  to  great  accuracy.  Erect  a 
perpendicular  post  or  staff,  of  known  length,  and  measure  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  same  time,  the  length  of  its  shadow  and  that  of  the  object ; 
then  the  length  of  the  staff  will  be  to  that  of  the  object  as  the  lengths  of 
their  shadows.  If  in  the  line  of  the  shadow  we  erect  a  post  so  that  ffie  end 
of  its  shadow  coincides  with  that  of  the  object's  shadow,  then  the  same 
proportions  will  hold  good,  and  the  method  is  at  the  same  time  more 
convenient  {pL  4,ßg.  6). 

If  the  foot  of  the  object  to  be  measured  cannot  be  reached,  we  may  apply 
the  preceding  method  on  two  diflerent  days,  when  the  sun  has  a  decidedly 
diflferent  height,  best  of  all  at  the  time  of  true  noon,  when  the  shadow  falls 
exactly  in  the  true  meridian.  If  we  indicate  the  length  of  the  object's 
shadow  at  the  two  diflerent  times,  by  C  and  C,  those  of  the  post's  sliadow 
by  c,  c',  and  the  length  of  the  post  by  a,  then  the  height  of  tlie  object  will  be 

.(C-C;) 

c— c'  • 

Instead  of  the  shadow  we  may  use  a  horizontal  reflecting  surfnce  (of  oil 
or  mercury).  Erect  at  any  point,  1)  (ßg.  7),  a  stall',  DE,  of  kuown  length, 
not  to  exceed  a  few  feet ;  find  a  place,  C,  between  the  stalF  and  the  object, 
where  the  mirror  shall  reflect  the  top  of  the  object  to  the  eye  placed  at  E. 
In  this  caaey  the  triangle«,  CDE,  ABC,  are  similar,  and  if  AC  can  be  me^ 
SO 
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Bured,  the  height  desired  will  =  ,  or  (subatituüog  c  for  AC,  a  for  DE, 

CO 

and  d  for  CD)  —  "j*  If  the  foot  of  the  object  cannot  be  reached,  the  same 

process  may  be  repeated  with  the  same  stafi;  at  another  place,  D',  and  the 

c'a 

height  will  a     ,  if  CD's  d',  AC=  «K.   If  now,  CC's=  6,  and  consequently, 

c'a    (c'+6)a  bdf 
c^bc'+J,  then-^— — j —  ,  whence  ""^  ^  height  required 

ad 

The  describing  of  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  i.  e.  making  a  perfect 
represeutati(»ii  of  it  on  a  rechiced  scale,  is  to  be  coii-idered  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal pruUleins  iu  surveying.  Three  metiioiis  may  be  eiiiployeii  wlieu  only  a 
small  part,  easily  overlodLed,  is  in  question :  in  these  the  plane  taUe  is  the 
moat  convenient  instrument  to  be  employed.  1.  By  sighting  forward*  and 
measuring.  Sight  from  a  given  station  A  {pL4,ßg,  0),  situated  in  the 
inside  or  in  the  circumference  of  the  figure,  towards  all  its  corners,  which 
are  to  be  indicated  by  signals  or  other  marks ;  measure  also  the  distance  of 
this  point  from  all  the  corners,  determioe  the  sight  lines  on  the  plane  table 
by  means  of  a  diopter  ruler,  and  mark  otf,  according  to  a  scale,  the  propor- 
tional lengths  of  the  distances  above  mentioned.  By  connecting  the 
extremities  of  the  lines  thus  obtained,  we  shall  have  a  figure  similar  to  that 
of  the  ßeld.  2.  By  going  round  ike  figure,  or  sighting  backwards.  All  the 
sides  of  the  figure  (except  two)  must  be  measured,  and  sights  taken  from 
one  comer  to  the  others.  This  is  also  called  surveying  the  figure  from  the 
circumference.  The  method  is  inconvenient,  but  oftentimes  the  only  one 
practicable  (fig.  11).  3.  Surveying  from  two  stations.  Measure  a  base 
line,  AB  {fig.  9),  and  sight  from  its  ends  to  all  the  rnrners  of  the  figure; 
transfer  this  base,  reduced,  to  the  paper,  and  draw  from  its  extremities  the 
lines  of  si<_'ht  :  the  intersections  of  these  two  sets  of  lines  will  determine  tlie 
comers  oi  the  figure.  This  method,  when  it  can  be  employed,  is  always 
preferable  to  the  other  two.  It  is  more  fully  illustrated  ia  pi.  ü  {fig-  57). 
Ilere  ^  is  the  base,  which  may  be  100  or  1000  feet  long.  After  it  has  been 
measured,  the  plane  table  is  set  up  at  A,  and  from  a,  sights  taken  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  line,  as  also  to  all  the  principal  points  visible  from  A, 
as  C,  D.  E,  F,  &c.  The  corresponding  sight  lines  are  then  to  be  drawn  on 
the  table  by  means  of  the  sight  or  diopter  ruler.  The  length  of  the  base 
line  is  then  to  be  marked  off  on  the  sight  line  running  towards  6,  on  a 
reduced  scale,  as  tbVs  or  jt^Vv  i  i^'id  the  table  removed  to  B.  It  is  here 
to  be  set  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  point  h  lies  directly  over  that 
part  of  the  base  answering  to  b.  It  is  furthermore  erected  so  that  the 
sight  line  to  a  corresponds  with  the  line  ab  drawn  on  the  table.  The 
points  C,  D,  E,  F,  dec.,  already  sighted  from  A,  are  to  be  sighted  from  B,and 
the  corresponding  sight  lines  drawn  upon  the  plane  table.    Their  intersec- 
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tions  with  those  drown  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  linet  determine  the 
position  of  these  points  on  the  reduced  plMie  of  the  table. 

If  a  ijreat  .surfaco  is  to  be  measured — an  entire  country,  for  instance — a 
Irigonoinelrit  al  net-work  must  be  constructed,  as  already  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  TriL'onometry.  This  consists  in  dividing  the  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  que^^lion,  into  a  great  number  of  connected  triangles,  whose 
corners  form  stations  visible  one  from  the  other.  In  these  triangles,  only 
one  side,  rarely  over  mile  long,  needs  to  be  measured ;  in  addition  to 
which,  the  angles  must  be  measured  with  a  theodolite.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  angles  of  these  triangles  be  neither  too  acute  nor  too  obtuse;  those 
most  nearly  equilateral  are  most  convenient.  The  net  must  be  so  arranged 
that  each  sheet  of  the  plan«^  t  tMc  nnitains  at  least  two  of  the  corners  of  the 
trigonometrical  net.  In  pi.  \.  Jii:.  10,  AB  represents  the  baj?e  :  from  this 
the  points  D  and  C  are  determint'd,  by  measnrin?  the  angles  HA(\  DAB, 
and  ABC,  DBA,  and  two  triangles  tlms  obtained,  whose  sides,  AC,  BC,  AD. 
BD,  may  be  calculated  trigonoinetrically,  AD  may  now  be  taken  as  base, 
and  the  point  E  determined ;  as  also  K,  from  the  base  DE,  dec.  In  this 
manner  the  network,  ABCDEKH,  is  produced.  It  will  add  greatly  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  work  to  determine  each  point  from  several  stations  if 
possible.  This  serves  to  control  the  various  measurements.  Supjiose  the 
point  K  to  be  determined  from  DH,  and  likewise  from  DE,  if  it  should  fall 
towards  L.  some  error  tnust  have  oprurred,  whic  h  must  be  detected  either  by 
re[icated  ineasurements  or  by  special  calculations  to  which  we  have  not 
time  here  to  refer. 

A  very  important  problem,  and  one  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  to  determine 
the  point  on  the  plane  table  corresponding  to  the  one  where  it  was  originally 
set  up ;  this,  knowing  the  positions,  a,  jS,  7,  <^  the  three  points  of  the  field, 
A,  B,  C  {fig.  414-68).  If  the  triangles,  a,  j3, 7,  can  be  brought  into  a  position 
perfectly  parallel  to  the  field  triangle  ABC,  then  the  point  required  will  be 
determined  by  applying  the  sight  ruler  at  ß,y,  and  sitting  towards 
A,  B,  C ;  llie  intersections  of  these  three  lines  will  determine  the  point.  It 
is  very  dilhcult.  however,  to  attain  this  parallel  position.  If  the  two  triangles 
are  not  parallel,  the  three  sight  lines  will  form  a  triangle,  by  means  of  which 
the  desired  point  may  be  attained.  We  cannot  here  go  into  the  minute 
details  of  the  operation. 

To  determine  the  area  of  a  reetilineal  figure,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
divide  it  by  diagonab  into  triangles,  whose  individual  areas  are  to  be  com- 
puted from  their  ascertained  bases  and  altitudes,  and  added  together.  The 
figure  may  also  be  divided  into  trapezia  and  triangles,  which  method  is  some- 
times preferable.  When  the  figure  to  be  calculated  is  curvilincal,  the  latter 
method  may  sometimes  he  employed  (as  in  13),  if  the  parallel  lines  are 
drawn  so  closely  to  each  other  that  the  included  jinrts  of  the  circunderence 
may,  without  material  error,  be  consiilered  as  rectilineal.  In  the  case 
represented  in  jlii.  12,  the  two  triangles,  ABC,  BCD,  are  first  culculalcd, 
then  the  mixed  lined  parts  by  which  the  triatjgles  exceed  the  curvilineal 
figure.  This  latter  is  efleeted  by  dividing  them  into  trapesia  and  triangles, 
by  perpendiculars  erected,  and  subtracting  their  sum  from  that  of  the 
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triangles.  In  /?!?■  H.  the  computations  are  to  be  made  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  sum  of  the  mixed  hiied  j»oi  tioiis  added  to  that  ol  the  triangles.  In 
fig.  15,  the  parts  BCL,  D£K,  ^o,.,  may  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner. 

Levelling  forms  a  particularly  important  branch  of  Geodesy.  This 
consists  in  sscertaining  the  difference  in  height  of  two  points  of  the  earth's 
surface,  by  direct  measurement,  and  not  by  projection  or  calculation.  The 
object  of  levelliog  may  be  thus  expressed  generally :  to  ascertain  how  much 
further  one  point  of  the  earth's  surface  lies  from  its  centre,  than  another 
point.  As  a  g*«neral  rtile.  it  is  not  great  elevations  that  arc  here  in  que^^tion, 
but  simply  the  gradual  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground.  The  instruments  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  will  be  described  hereafter;  the  operation  itself  is 
explained  by  pi.  4,  Jigs.  16-19.  In  general,  two  methods  for  determining 
the  difierence  of  height  of  two  points,  may  be  distinguished — either  to  set  up 
at  one  of  the  two  points  {fig.  16),  or  between  the  two  {fig.  17) :  the  latter 
is,  perhaps,  preferable.  The  distance  between  the  two  points  whose 
difference  in  height  is  to  be  ascertained,  must  not  be  very  great  (from  1~ 
2000  feet).  At  a  greater  distance,  intermediate  stations  must  be  assumed, 
which  the  nature  of  the  surface  sometimes  renders  necessary  for  slight 
distances.  Thu<?,  in  fis;:  18,  the  dilTerence  of  elevation  between  A  and  J  is 
to  be  ascertained  bv  means  (A'  the  intermediate  stations,  C,  E.  G,  assumed 
in  the  lines  A,  J  ;  four  levellings  arc  here  re(iuire<l.  In /'.iT-  fhis  (litlt-renoe 
between  A  and  D  is  determined  by  means  of  the  two  interinediute  stations, 
B  aodC. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  add,  in  conclusion,  a  few  words  with  respect  to 
tepogr^kieal  drawing.  This  consists  in  representing  portions  of  the  earth 
upon  paper,  in  their  natural  appearance.  A  topogra])liical  drawing  differs 
from  a  chart  in  its  much  larger  scal^  which  admits  of  the  insertion  of  more 

details.    While,  for  ordinary  maps  or  charts,  the  scale  rarely  exceeds 
of  the  natural  size,  in  special  plans  for  economical  or  military  purposes, 
it  may  amount  to  tjV?,  so  that  one  line,  or       ot  a  foot  ui  the  drawing, 
would  represent  25  feet  of  ground. 

A  topographical  drawing  lepresents  not  only  streams,  roads,  houses, 
forests,  dec.,  but  also  mountains  and  yaUeys ;  and  this  in  such  a  manner 
that  from  the  drawing  the  steepness  of  the  declivities  may  be  ascertained. 
This  is  done,  according  to  the  almost  universally  adopt^  method  of  the 
engineer  Lehman,  by  means  <^  rectangular  pen  strokes,  made  side  by  side, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  amount  of  black  is  to  the  amount  of  white,  as  the 
given  an^^le  of  inclination  to  15**  minus  the  same  angle;  consequently,  a 
horizontal  surface  ai)pears  entirely  white;  that  inclined  at  an  angle  of  15®, 
entirely  black  :  at  .5,  10,  15,  20°  of  slope,  the  breadth  of  each  black  sj)ace  is 
respectively  |,  *,  J,  of  the  white  interval  succeeding ;  while  at  40,  35,  30, 
25  degrees  in  succession,  the  reverse  order  takes  place.  This  method  is 
not  calculated  for  slopes  of  from  4d^  to  90^,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
seldom  occur,  are  always  much  broken  in  their  declivitiesi  sad  are  entudy 
impracticable  for  military  purposes,  which  the  inventor  had  chiefly  in  view. 
F^s,  S8-00,  im  pL&t  an  intended  to  elucidate  the  preceding  remarks. 
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Fig.  60  repreMBts  the  environs  of  the  town  of  Greitz,  and  fig.  59.  the  plan 
and  profile  of  a  monntain  top^  drawn  according  to  the  declivities  of  the 
surface. 


9.  nEBOBIFTIVa  OSOMBTaT. 
A.  PaOJBCTION. 

a.  Projection  in  verticai  and  horizontal  planes. 

By  the  theory  of  projection  is  understood  in  general,  a  combination  of  all 
those  propositions  by  whose  aj>j>lication  we  are  enabled  to  represent  an 
object  as  it  appears  to  u.s  in  a  certain  direction,  and  froiti  a  certain  distance. 
If  we  suppose  lines  to  he  drawn  from  our  eyes  to  all  points  c^the  object, 
representing  lines  of  sight,  a  pyramid  of  rays  will  he  formed,  whose  base  is 
the  surface  of  the  object,  whose  sides  are  the  rays  of  sight,  whose  apex  is  the 
eye.  and  whose  eltitude  is  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
eye.  If  we  suppose  a  plane  to  be  passed  through  this  pyramid,  parallel  to 
its  b,i'--fv  '?rcorfliii>^  to  the  princijiles  of  similar  figures  and  the  laws  of  Stere- 
onietrv,  we  wii!  frive  an  image  in  the  plane  of  intersection  whicti  is  similar 
to  liie  body  in  question,  and  which  is  smaller  as  the  distance  of  the  plane 
from  the  eye  is  less.  If  we  suppose  the  object  to  be  at  an  infuiite  distance,  the 
pyramid  produced  will  be  of  great  altitude,  and  the  angle  made  by  Uie  sight  rays 
with  the  base  of  the  pyramid  will  be  obtuse ;  if  the  section  be  made  tcderably 
near  the  base,  we  may  assume  the  portions  of  the  sight  rays  thus  cat  off  as 
parallel  to  each  odier,  and  perpendicular  to  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  The 
intersecting  plane  is  cnl!  !  the  plane  of  projection,  and  upon  it  the  image  of 
the  object  is  supposed  to  be  represented. 

According  to  the  preeedini;  principle**  we  can  find  the  projection  of  a 
point,  by  drawing  a  perpendicular  from  it  to  the  plane  of  projection  ;  the 
intersection  of  the  line  with  the  plane  will  be  the  projection  of  the  point. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  distance  from  the  plane  at  which  tlie  point  is  situated 
is  not  determiaed,  we  cannot  ascertain  its  actual  position  from  this  projec- 
tion. This  will  be  possible,  however,  if  we  employ  a  second  plane,  upon 
which  we  may  suppose  the  distance  of  the  |Hojection  from  the  point  itself 
to  be  described.  The  first  plane  is*  called  the  plane  of  elevation,  or  ihß 
terHeal  plane  ;  the  second,  the  ground,  or  horixiMtal  plane.  Both  planes 
may  be  considered  as  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  the  position  of  a 
point  in  space  may  be  accurately  determined  bv  ifie  intersection  of  the  two 
perjx?ndiculars  erecte<l  from  the  projection  ol  tiie  point  on  the  two  planes. 
In  4,^ir.  20,  AB  is  the  vertical  plane,  and  BG  the  horizontal  plane ;  a'6' 
is  the  vertical,  and  a"h"  the  horizontal  projection  of  a  line.  If  we  supper 
lines  to  be  drawn  from  the  four  points,  perpendicular  to  their  respective 
planes,  of  and  a"  will  intersect  each  other  in  aft'  and  ft"  in  ft,  and  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  points, h,  in  ipaGe  win  thus  he  determined.  Now  whenever 
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twa  poiiito  in  nj  stnight  line  are  known,  the  line  itself  will  be  deter* 
Dined. 

We  can  imagine  the  horizontal  plane  to  be  revolved  about  its  axis  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  an  angle  (=  2  R)  with  the  other  plane,  leaving  only 
one  plane  up»ni  which  objects  are  to  be  projected.  If  a  line  out  of  this 
plane  is  to  be  projected  upon  it,  perpendiculais  must  be  let  fall  from  the  two 
extremities  upon  tlie  horizontal  plane  ;  the  straight  line  conoecting  the  feet 
of  these  perpendiculars  is  called  the  prujection  of  the  hue. 

As  a  straigbt  line  is  determined  by  two  of  its  points,  and  as  oturved  lines 
require  sev«ralp  every  curved  line  may  be  contidered  as  consisting  of 
infinitely  small  straight  lines.  The  projection  of  a  curved  line,  then,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  straight  Une»  only  requiring  more  points  in  the  line.  Thus 

in  pi.  4,ßg.  38,  let  1  8  8  4  9  indicate  the  position  of  a  line  in  horizontal 

projection — we  here  fiU]>pose  the  liorizontal  plane  to  be  revolved — and  I' 2 

3'  9'  be  the  position  of  tlie  Hne  with  respect  to  the  vertical  plane  xy; 

the  projection  of  the  line  is  now  to  be  f<junci.    First  of  all  a  number  of  points 

is  to  be  assumed  in  the  line  1  9,  the  same  determined  iu  tlie  line  1'  d', 

and  perpendiculars  drawn  to  the  corresponding  plane,  which  determine  the 
feet  Prolong  these  perpendiculars  beyond  their  feet  and  they  will  intersect 
each  other,  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  corresponding  perpendiculars 
forming  the  corresponding  points  of  the  projection.  Thus,  from  the  inter- 
section of  the  perpendiculars  3  and  3',  the  point  3'  lying  in  the  projection  is 
ascertained.  When  all  the  points  are  found,  the  projection  will  be  obtained 
by  joining  1\  2*,  3*  ^9',  this  will  be  the  line. 

As  surfaces  are  bounded  by  lines,  we  can  obtain  the  projection  of  surfaces 
by  tiiiding  the  lines  inclosing  them.  In  ßg.  21  let  abed  be  the  position  of 
a  surface  in  plan,  a'  c'  is  the  position  of  ac  in  elevation.  To  determine  the 
two  owneis  ^  and  <f*  on  this  line,  project  b  «id  d  upon  ac,  in  6'  and  d*,  and 
take  off  these  points  on  a*  «*.  Drawing  perpendiculars  from  the  four 
extremities  of  the  two  horizontal  figures,  we  i^all  have  the  points  a',  6',  c', 
as  the  comers  of  the  projection,  which  is  itself  obtained  by  connecting  the 
comers  by  straight  lines. 

If  the  figure  he  bounded  by  curved  lines,  a  mode  of  proceeding  similar  to 
that  employed  in  the  ca.se  of  straiglit  lines  will  be  necessary.  In  y/^'-.  22  let 
ab  be  the  view  of  a  circular  plane,  in  ground  plan,  /*  f*,  the  same  lu  eleva- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  the  end  view  of  a  circle  perpendicular  to  a 
plane  appears  as  a  straight  line,  this  in  the  ground  plan  being  liie  horizon- 
tal* and  in  the  elevation  the  vertical  diameter.  We  must  thus,  first  of  all, 
find  the  points  in  the  curved  line  which  are  to  be  projected*  For  this  pur- 
pose deecribe  the  two  semicircles,  divide  them  into  an  equal  number  of 
equal  parts,  for  instance,  in  c',  d\  e',  &,c.,  and  in  a\  c*,  d^,  &c.,  and  project 
these  upon  the  diameter ;  we  shall  thus  obtain  the  points  a,  c,  d,  &c.,  and. 
a\  c*,  d*,  &LC.  By  drawing  the  lines  of  projection  from  the  like  narried 
points,  we  shall  obtain  the  projected  points  of  half  the  curved  line.  Thus, 
for  instance,  from  the  lines  of  projection  from  d  and  d",  we  get  the  point  d*, 
and  as  d  and  h  lie  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  centre,  we  obtain  by  means 
of  the  lines  from  h  and  a'  the  point  V  symmetrical  with  d\  Alter  the 
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points  of  projection  of  the  upper  semicircle  have  been  found,  we  describe 
the  semi-curve   6*,  and  corresponding  to  it,  the  symmetrical  half^ 

Solids  are  bounded  by  surfaces,  as  these  are  by  lines ;  the  problem  of 
finding  the  projection  of  a  solid  resolves  itself,  then,  into  findinn  the  pro- 
jection ot  point!?.  In  illustrutiuii  of  this,  wo  will  explain  the  method  of 
projecting  a  regular  six-sided  pyramid,  in  its  various  jfositious.  PI.  4,ßg.2i, 
exhibits  this  pyramid  in  its  regular  position,  in  a  horizontal  and  verlical 
plane :  acdbef  is  the  polygon  foraiing  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  which 
we  have  placed  in  the  same  position  in  the  ground  plan,  with  respect  to  the 
bases  xy,  that  the  pyramid  is  to  hare  in  elevation.  If  we  suppose  the  pyramid 
to  be  completed  abov«  this  base,  we  shall  have  a  view  from  oftooe  of  the 
former.  For  this  ])urpose,  if  the  pyramid  be  right,  we  find  the  centre  of  the 
polvf^on  :  'this  will  be  the  projpetinn  of  the  apex  £r  of  the  pyramid.  Lines 
drawn  from  the  point  .if  to  the  corners  of  the  base,  f<»rm  the  projprtif^ns  of 
the  edges  of  the  pyramid.  To  th(>  evf.  however,  the  projection  thus  ot)tained 
will  suit  for  any  height  of  the  pyraiuid,  as  the  point  g  is  not  determined 
with  respect  to  its  distance  from  the  base ;  we  must  therefore  have  a  side 
view  of  the  pyramid,  since,  as  already  mentioned,  two  projections,  at  least, 
are  necessary  to  determine  the  position  of  a  point.  As  the  lines  which  stand 
perpendicularly  to  the  ground  plane  are  projected  as  points,  under  the  same 
conditions  surfaces  will  be  projected  as  lines.  The  case  is  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  plane  of  elevation  :  r  is  the  prnjeetioii  of  the  altitude  of  the 
pyramid  in  the  plane,  which  appears  as  a  line  in  elevation  ;  acdhrf  is  the 
proj(  c  tion  of  the  base  in  pl.in.  which  apj>ears  in  the  plane  of  elevation  as  a 
series  of  Unes,  whose  position  and  individual  extremities  are  determined  bv 
drawing  the  perpendiculars  aa',  cc',  &c.  The  position  of  the  point  g',  in  the 
perpendicular  gg',  is  determined  by  the  method  already  explained.  By  con- 
necting the  point     with  the  points  afjb^  -f,  we  shall  obtain  the  vertical 

projection  of  the  pjrramid. 

Suppose  that  an  oblique  section,  h'n',  be  made  through  the  pyramid,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  elevation,  and  its  projection  in  the  ground  plane 
required;  the  first  step  will  be  to  indicate  the  i)lane  h'n'  by  a  straight  line. 
The  lines  rr'fj-'  and  nw,  r'g'  and  eg,  &c.,  are  corresponding  projections.  If, 
then,  from  the  points  where  the  plane  h'n'  cuts  tiie  different  edc^es  of  the 
pyramid  in  the  elevation,  j)erpendiculars  be  let  fall  upon  the  corresponding 
edges  of  the  plan,  the  points  of  intersection  will  determine  the  corners  of 
the  plane  of  intersection,  A,  t,  k,  /,  m,  n. 

If  we  suppose  the  pyramid  to  rest  with  one  comer,  ^,  upon  the  basu  :ey, 
as  in  fig.  35,  its  axis,  however,  still  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection,  the 
projection  on  the  horizontal  plane  must  be  chann  el,  as  the  altitude  of  the 
pyramid  is  no  longer  perpendicular  to  this  plane.  To  describe  this  projec- 
tion, place  the  elevation  obtained  in  24  upon  th*>  corner  h*,  at  the  re- 
quired angle.  m\d  then  draw  iVom  the  point  g  a  per|)erulicular  to  the  irround 
plan.  From  tiic  |Kiint  ir.  rif  fsr.  24,  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  basis  j-i/,  until 
it  cuts  the  perpendicular  in  g' ;  tiien  ^  is  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  for  the 
new  projection.  It  is  evident  that  the  line  gg*  must  be  parallel  to  the  basis 
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a^tas^aeeoraing  to  the  WMumption,  the  axis  of  the  pyramid  remains  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  elevation :  the  line  is  the  projection  of  the  circular  arc 
described  hj  the  apex  gt  daring  the  supposed  chai^  of  position  about  the 
comer  6*.   The  same  condition  holds  good  for  all  the  other  points  of  the 

pyramid  ;  and  by  drawing  perpendiculars  from  points  a\   -f,  their  in- 
tersections with  lines  parallel  to  .ry.  drawn  from  a.  b,  c  f,  will  <xive  the 

points  a*,  6'  -f^,  determining  tlu*  jirojection  of  tho  (»Miquely  situated  base: 

connecting  these  points  with  each  t)ther,  mul  with  the  apex  /r',  we  obtain 
the  horizontal  projection  ol  the  obhque  pyruimd.  in  a  üiaiiar  iiiunncr  we 
obtain  the  projection  of  the  plana  of  intersection,  AT,  exhibited  in  the  ele- 
vation as  a  straight  line :  this  prelection  is  h\  i*  n\ 

Let  lis  now  suppose  the  pyramid  to  be  rotated  upon  the  comer  b\  still  at 
the  same  inclinatic  n  to  the  base  xy  ;  the  axis  of  the  pyramid  will  no  longer 
be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  elevation.  It  is  evident  that  all  points  of  the 
pyramid  must  describe  horizontal  arcs  during  this  rotation,  wlinse  centres 
will  lie  in  a  perpendicular,  supjtosed  to  be  erceted  from  the  point  Their 
perpendicular  distance  Irom  the  base  must,  c«)nsef(uently,  remain  the  same 
as  l)efore.  As,  however,  the  inclination  tu  the  biiaa  reiuuins  the  same,  the 
projection  in  the  ground  plane  needs  to  be  changed  only  with  respect  of  the 
direction  of  the  edge  g'l^  to  the  base  xy,  PL  'i,ßg.  26,  represents  the  upper 
view  seen  in  fig.  SKö,  at  the  same  angle  with  the  basis  xy.  The  preceding 
explanations  have  taught  us  that  we  can  draw  horizontal  lines  from  all.points 
of  the  elevation,  in  which  the  new  projections  of  these  points,  for  the  new 
position,  must  lie.  Tho  points  are  absolutely  defined,  by  drawing  perpen- 
diculars from  the  corresponding  poi  tions  of  the  plan  to  these  horizontal 
lines.  Thu<?,  to  obtain  the  poi<iti«»n  ol  the  j>oinl  ^*  in  the  new  projection, 
we  draw  the  horizontal  lines  irV'-  i"id  the  perjtendicular,  •  hke  man- 
ner we  obtain  the  projection  of  the  base  a\b'  -J'\  and  consequently  the 

projection  of  the  entire  pyramid,  by  uniting  g*  with  these  comers.  As  this 
pyramid  is  no  longer  parallel  to  the  base,  the  plane  of  intersection,  h'ViJig.  25), 
can  no  longer  appear  as  a  straight  line  in  this  last  position  of  the  pyramid. 
Its  projection,  A*,  T,  k*       n\  is  obtained  by  the  preceding  methods. 

As  an  additional  illustration,  we  give  the  projection  of  the  three  principal 
conic  sections.  If  we  irnngine  a  plane  t(j  l)e  l»a.'^•spd  through  a  cone,  which 
is  parallel  neither  to  the  axis  nor  to  one  of  the  sides,  we  shall  obtain  a 
regular,  f«vmmetncal,  curved  line,  termed  an  ellipse;  if  the  plane  be  |)as.sed 
parallel  to  one  side  of  the  cone,  a  jfurabola  will  be  produced ;  and  vvlien 
parallel  to  the  axis,  a  hyperbola.  The  development  and  properties  of  these 
three  curves  are  cases  of  the  higher  Geometry  and  Analysis  (see  jtages  24, 
85).   In  this  place  we  have  to  do  only  with  their  projections. 

Pi,  4,  fig.  27,  is  the  projection  of  a  right  cone  in  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  planes.  The  circle,  A  B',  and  the  straight  line,  AB,  arc  the  projec« 
tions  cm  the  vertical  plane  of  the  base,  C  is  the  apex,  and  DE  the  intersecting 
plane,  appearing  in  elevation  as  a  straight  line,  and  \\  hoso  intersection  is  to 
foriri  the  elli]>se,  whose  shape  in  horizontal  projection  is  to  be  obtained.  The 
q\iesti(»n  reduces  itself  to  hnding  the  breadth  of  the  ellipse  for  the  dilferent 
points  of  the  circumference.    Tliese  points  lie  syniraelrically  upon  the 
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stnfaee  of  the  cone,  only  in  diflerent  planev  above  the  base ;  and  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  find  the  projections  of  these  planes  in  both  views  of  the  cone.  In 
theyertical  projection,  these  planes  appear  as  straight  lines ;  in  the  horizontal 
planCp  as  circles.    When  we  pass  planes  through  D  and  E,  in  the  vertical 

projection,  the  points  D  and  E,  of  the  curve,  will  be  situated  in  them : 
if,  then,  the  length  1)K  be  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  and 
horizontal  planes  be  passed  through  the  points  of  division,  there  will  be 
two  points  of  the  ellipse  in  each  plane,  which  will  be  situated  in  that  part 
where  tliu  line  DE  cuts  these  planes  in  succession.  To  obtain  the  form  of 
the  ellipse  in  the  horixontat  projection,  we  draw  in  it  the  diameter,  A'B'»  and 
let  fall  upon  it  perpendiculars  from  the  points  1.  S. . . .  DB :  the  points 
1',  S't  dec,  will  answer  to  the  horixontal  projection  of  those  points,  and  as 
the  hort»>ntal  projections  of  the  surfaces  projected  as  straight  lines  in  eleva- 
tion must  be  circles,  these  can  readily  be  determined,  knowing  their  radii, 
C',  r,  Ä:c.,  and  their  common  centre.  C.  Thesp  cirrlcs  are  cut  successively 
by  the  ellipse.  By  drawin'^  the  perpfrnjieulars.  lUV  and  EE',  we  obtain 
the  projection  of  the  extremities,  since  tiie  axis  of  tlic  rllipse  lies  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  projection.  Drawing  a  perpendicular  trom  the  |X)iiit  where  the 
ellipse  cuts  the  plane  marked  6,  until  it  cuts  the  circle  6'  in  the  horizontal 
projection,  we  shall  obtain  one  point  of  the  horizontal  projcctiim  of  the 
ellipse,  or  two  as  the  ellipse  is  symmetrical.  By  a  repetition  of  the  process, 
a  number  of  points  in  the  horizontal  projection  will  be  obtained,  throogh 
which  the  ellipse  itself  may  be  passed.  The  figure  standing  next  ßg,  27» 
exhibits  the  actual  view,  or  the  orthographic  projection  of  the  ellipse.  It  is 
obtained  by  takinj^  off  the  axis.  DE,  of  the  ellipse  from  the  vortical  projec- 
tion, with  its  planes  of  intersection,  which  would  here  be  rej)resented  as 
straight  lines.  From  the  horizontal  projection,  we  obtain  the  true  breadth, 
and  if  these  be  described  one  after  the  other  upon  the  corresponding  planes 
on  each  side  of  the  axis,  we  shall  obtain  the  points  through  which  the  ellipse 
is  to  pass. 

Pi.  4,  ßg,  28,  exhibits  the  vertical  and  horizontal  projection  of  a  right 

cone,  with  a  parabolic  intersection.  DE  is  the  projection  of  the  parabola, 
which,  for  the  vertical  plane,  is  a  straight  line.  The  horizontal  projection  is 
obtained  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse.  Thus,  1,  2,  3,  hori- 
zontal planes  are  passed  through  that  part  of  the  front  view  of  the  cone 
traversed  by  the  parabola,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other;  these  appear 
as  straiiiht  lines  :  they  are  circles  in  the  horizontal  view  of  the  cone.  In  fisr- 
28,  semicircles  only  are  drawn.  From  the  points,  1',  2',  <Slc.,  where  the 
planes  passed  through  the  eleTation  cut  the  parabola,  draw  perpendiculars 
to  the  horizontal  projections  of  these  planes ;  the  perpendicular,  DD'D",  will 
form  the  foot  of  the  parabola,  EE'  its  vertex,  and  perpendiculars  from 
r,  2',  let  fall  upon  the  cirles  r,  r   will  form  inter- 
sections, all  lying  in  one  arm  of  the  parabola,  the  other  being  easily 
constructed,  as  shown  in  ß<^r  28.  The  orfhrtf;raphic  projection  of  the 
parabola  is  shown  :n  the  figure  near  '38.  It  is  obtained  by  erectinji  a 
perpendicular  from  the  middle  of  DD',  and  marking  successively  upon  this 
the  height  Dl',  D'Z',  D3',  äcc,  and  drawing  through  these  points,  parallels  to 
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DD'.  Marking  off  on  these  horizontal  lines»  the  hreaddis  taken  at  tha 
coirespODding  parts  of  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  parabola,  W9 
shall  obtain  the  points,  l^  8\  S',  4*,  and  9f  E,  which  determine  one  half 
of  the  parabohu  The  other  half  is  to  be  drawn  symmetrically  with 
this.  ' 

A  simple  nicthod  of  describing  a  parabola,  when  its  breadth  below  and 
its  altitude  to  the  vertex  are  given,  is  shown  in  ß'j  til.  At  the  middle  of 
the  line  AO,  erect  the  perj>eudicu)ar,  TD— twice  tJie  lu  i  jiit  of  tlie  parabola, 
and  determine  the  vertex,  C  ;  tiirougti  this  xy  is  pas-seJ,  parallel  to  AB.  At 
A  erect  the  perpendicular,  Ax,  and  divide  it  in  /,  g,  h,  dec,  into  equal 
parts,  which  are  then  marked  off  from  D,  at  a,  6,  c,  &o.  From  C  to  ir,  and 
from  A  to  a,  draw  straight  lines ;  their  intersection  will  give  one  point  of  the 
parabola.  Another  point  will  be  obtained  by  the  lines  Ci  and  Aft,  dec. 
The  second  limb  of  the  parabola,  bttng  symmetrical  with  the  first,  is  easily 
constructed. 

The  projection  of  the  tliird  conic  section,  the  hyperbola,  is  explained  by 
means  ot"  ///f.  30.  As  tiiis  is  perpendicuiar  to  the  base,  it  can  appear  only 
us  a  .sirai<rlu  line  iu  horizoutal  projection,  this  line  being  D'F  .  The  vertex 
iä  projected  at  £'.  If  the  line  E'F'  were  alüo  perpendicular  to  the  base  line, 
the  hyperbola  would  be  projected  on  the  vertical  plane  in  another  straight 
line :  this  is  the  case  in  fig.  3S,  with  respect  to  the  line  CA.  As  this  view 
can  give  no  satts&ctory  representation,  we  have  in  fyf.  80  made  the  plane 
of  intersection  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane.  To  determine  the  vertex  of 
the  hypcr!?ola  in  the  vertical  view,  we  first  draw  the  axis,  CC',  take  off 
from  C,  and  parallel  to  the  base,  the  distance  C'E',  and  let  fall  from  the  point 
thus  obtained,  a  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  cone.  From  the  point 
where  this  meets  tiie  side,  draw  to  the  axis  a  parallel  to  the  base  ;  this 
determines  the  point  E  on  the  latter.  Place  any  number  of  ])laiies  of  inter- 
section, iu  the  horizoiilai  projection,  parallel  to  tlie  base ;  these  will  form 
circles  with  the  common  centre  C',  and  whose  vertical  projections  as  straight 
lines  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  methods  already  explained.  From  the 
points  1,  S,  8,  dec,  of  the  ground  plane,  where  the  projections  of  the  inter- 
seeting  surfaces  cut  those  of  the  hyperbola,  draw  perpendiculars  to  the 
corresponding  vertical  projections  of  the  aforesaid  planes  of  intersection ; 
we  thus  oljtain  the  intersections  1',  2',  dtc,  as  points  of  tlie  hyperbola,  which 
may  then  be  joined  by  a  line  continuous  with  the  vertex  K.  Another 
method  of  describing  the  hyperbola  is  presented  in  pi.  4,  fig.  ti9. 

If  one  body  penetrate  another,  a  surface  of  iutersectiou  or  penetration 
will  be  formed.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  projection  to  determine  the  out- 
lines of  such  surfaces  of  intersection,  and  their  projections  under  diflbrent 
circumstances.  The  number  of  possible  cases  is  infinite,  and  we  can  here 
only  adduce  a  few  as  examples.  In  ßg.  33,  two  cylinders  are  shown, 
of  unequal  diameters,  and  penetrating  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  base 
line,  or  the  one  in  which  the  surfaces  of  horizontal  and  vertical  projection 
intersect  eacli  other,  mav  be  represented  by  ry.  The  one  cylinder  is  repre- 
sented in  vertical  projection  as  circle  E,  and  in  horizontal  projection  as 
rectangle  AB;  the  other,  being  parallel  to  both  piaues,  is  in  both  cases 
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exhibited  as  a  rectangle,  mitU  it  touches  the  aecond  cylinder ;  the  problem, 
therefore,  is  reduced  to  finding  the  part  which  intersects  the  surface  of  the 
first  cylinder.  In  vertical  projection  this  is  easy,  as  iiere  the  line  of  inter- 
section coincides  with  the  convexity  of  the  cylinder;  nothing  more  is 
necessary,  then,  than  to  prolong  the  corners  a  and  to  the  cylinth  r  H,  The 
case  is  different,  however,  in  the  horizontal  projection,  the  line  of  iiitrrs<'ctii»n 
here  being  a  curve.  If  the  axes  of  tiie  two  cylinders  lie  in  the  same  plane, 
the  curve  will  l)e  symmetrical ;  if,  as  in  our  example,  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  superior  half  will  be  dillereiit  from  tlie  inferior,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
in  aN  cases  to  seek  similaily  ntuated  points  of  the  intersection  surface,  in  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  projection.  For  this  purpose,  under  og  and  a'^, 
describe  the  semicircles  whose  projections  an  the  lines  ag  and  afg' s  divide 
their  circumferences  into  any  number  of  equal  puis,  and  draw  lines  parallel 
to  the  edges  of  the  small  cylinder.  These  must  reach  to  the  circumference 
of  the  larger  cylinder,  in  the  vertical  projection,  and  may  be  of  any  length 
in  the  horizontal.  From  the  points  where  these  lines  intersect  the  circum- 
ference of  the  larger  cyliriiier  in  f!ie  vertical  projection,  let  fall  per}>en(iicular8 
upon  the  correspontling  parallels  in  ti)e  horizontal  projection.  We  shall  thus 
obtain  the  points  A,  i,  k,  I,  m,  n,  and  o,  which  are  common  to  the  convexities 
of  both  cylinders,  and  must  consequently  lie  in  the  contour  of  the  surface  of 
intersection;  this  latter  may  then  be  easily  described.  We  have  represented 
the  lower  half  of  the  curve ;  the  upper  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  As 
the  cylinders  approach  towards  equality  in  tiiickness,  the  curve  becomes 
abrupt ;  when  both  are  equal,  the  intersection  appears  in  the  projection  as 
two  straight  line;?,  which  meet  above  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

PI.  4,  ßg.  S'.i,  represents  the  intersections  of  two  cylinders,  of  diflerent 
diameters,  when  their  axes  lie  in  the  same  plane.  The  mode  of  construct- 
ing the  cylinders  and  their  bases  foUows  from  what  lias  already  been  said. 
We  must  remark,  however,  that  the  two  upper  ellipses  in  the  vertical  view 
have  arisen  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  engraver ;  the  upper  bases  diould 
have  been  projected  as  straight  lines.  The  construction  of  the  intersection 
foUows  from  what  was  said  in  explanation  ofßg*  8S.  With  respect  to  the 
horiaMmtal  projection,  the  views  of  the  bases  are  readily  found,  these  being 
ellipses,  whose  perpendicular  axes  are  the  respective  diameters  of  the  cylin- 
ders, the  horizontal  beinj^  determined  from  the  vertical  view,  by  means  of 
the  perpendiculars  gg',  hk\  ee\  f*,  aa',  bh',  cc',  «fc  dd'.  To  project  the  line 
of  intersection,  the  points  of  division  of  the  projection  e^*  are  projected  upon 
the  ellipse  ef,  at  1',  2',  &c.,  parallels  to  the  surface,  drawn  through  the  points 
of  the  ellipse  thus  obtained,  and  at  the  corresponding  points  the  line  of 
intersection  m  the  vertical  view,  cut  by  perpendiculars.  The  points  of  in- 
tnrsection  will  be  common  to  both  cylinders,  or  be  points  in  the  line  of 
intersection.  The  lower  line  of  intersection,  dotted  only  in  the  figure,  is 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

Fig.  34  exhibits  the  intersection  of  a  cylinder  and  a  sphere,  where  the 
cylinder  has  the  smaller  di.-uiietcr  of  the  two,  and  is  not  parallel  to  flie  sur- 
face of  projection.    The  develojiment  of  both  projections  presr;ii-  no  diffi- 
culty in  itself,  if  what  iia^  already  been  said  on  the  subject  be  kepi  in  mind ; 
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it  is  only  the  circunjferences  of  the  surfaces  of  intersection  that  rcciuire  to 
be  atteuded  to  here.  These  surtuccs  uf  intersection  nmai,  ui  uii  cases,  be 
onrves':  they  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  cireumforence  of  the  cylinder 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  and,  through  these,  drawing  parallelB  to  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder.  The  figure  rspfesents  only  a  few  of  these  parallels. 
Where  these  lines  intersect  the  perpendicular  diameter  of  the  sphere,  in  the 
▼ertical  view,  planes  of  intersection  are  to  be  passed  through  tlic  sphere. 
These  can  be  very  readily  transferred  to  the  horizoiUnl  %'ie\v,  where  they 
ap)>ear  as  circle*;.  The  points  wliere  the  parallels  to  the  circutiilVreiice  of 
the  cyUnder  intersect  tlie  corresponding  circular  sections,  are  points  ol  the 
surface  of  intersection,  which  may  ll»en  be  readily  described.  On  account 
of  the  small  scale  of  our  figure,  only  a  few  points  have  been  determined ; 
the  rest  are  readily  fonned  in  the  same  manner.  A  condudii^  example  of 
the  intersection  of  bodies  is  presented  in  ßg,  85.  Here,  an  oblique  cone 
penetrates  an  oblique  cylinder,  in  such  a  manner  that  part  of  the  cone 
passes  through  the  cyHnder.  To  develope  the  intersection,  the  method  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  ßg.  33  must  be  again  brought  into  play,  with  this 
difierence  onlv,  that  the  lines  drawn  from  the  points  of  division  of  the  ba5?e 
to  the  cone  must  not  be  parallel  to  the  lateral  edges,  but  converging  to  the 
apex  of  the  cone. 

b,  ITka  BetieulaHoM  of  Bodies,  and  tho  Unfolding  or  JkvdojmmU  of 

8mfaa», 

By  the  reticulation  of  a  body  is  meant  the  continuous  description  of  its 
inclosing  surfaces  in  one  plane.  This  is  easiest  in  bodies  which  are  inclosed 
entirely  by  plane  surfaces,  as  is  the  case  in  the  so-called  repular  bodies.  It 
is  only  in  this  case  that  the  reticulation  of  a  body  can  exhibit  a  perfectly 
true  picture  of  its  surface.  Plate  A,  fig.  49,  is  the  reticulation  of  a  tetrahe- 
dron, formed  by  four  equal  equilateral  triangles ;  fig.  50,  that  of  a  cube,  or 
hmhedron,  formed  by  six  equal  squares ;  fig.  51,  that  of  a  dodecahedron, 
formed  by  twelve  equal  regular  polygons ;  fig,  52,  that  of  an  icoeahedron. 
The  ^;iire  is  not  quite  complete,  as  in  addition  to  the  fourteen  equal  equi- 
lateral  triangles,  six  more  must  be  added,  viz.  one  in  the  upper  row,  next  to 
11,  three  in  the  middle  row,  next  to  7,  and  two  in  the  lower  row,  next  to  14. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  present  one  or  two  examples,  in  which  not  the 
entire  retirnhition,  but  merely  the  rnnver  surface,  will  be  referred  to.  The 
bottoms,  so  to  speak,  are  very  easily  coustructetl. 

Fig.  53  represents,  at  A,  the  horizontal  intersection  of  a  cylinder  by  the 
plane  CD,  this  latter  being  itself  visible  in^.  54.  Let  portions  be  cut  ofi* 
(^liquely  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  by  the  lines  BC  and  BE,  and 
an  oblique  portion  firom  the  upper  part  by  the  lines  FG.  Suppose^  now,  that 
half  the  convex  surface  of  this  remnant  of  the  cylinder  is  to  be  ascertained. 
If  the  cylinder  had  not  been  mutilated  in  this  manner,  its  development 
would  be  a  rectangle,  the  altitude  being  equal  to  the  height,  and  the  base 
equal  to  the  oiroumferenee  of  the  cylinder,  or,  as  in  our  illustration,  to  half 
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this  circuiiilorence.  This  rectangle  imist,  in  fact,  oe  constructed  upon  the 
elements  fust  nientioiied.  The  senii-circuiaference,  in  ßg.  53,  is  to  he 
divided  into  8  equal  parts,  as  shown  at  a,  b,  c,  6cc. :  these  must  be  so 
small  that,  without  material  error,  the  area  may  be  considered  as  straight 
lines.  These  eight  parts  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  rectangle  at  a\  dsc., 

and  the  perpendiculars  a'a*,  h'b',  tT,  drawn,  which  will  all  lie  in 

the  convex  surface  of  the  cylinder.  From  the  points  a,  6,  e,  i,  in  the 

horizontal  projection  of  the  cylinder,  lines  are  to  be  drawn  until  they  intersect 

the  oblique  section  of  the  cylinder  at  a',  h',  i'.    From  the  points 

a\  b',  draw  parallels  to  the  base,  x;/.  until  they  intersect  their 

corresponding  lines;  the  points  a*,  6',  c',  i\  will  thus  be  obtained, 

whicii  may  be  connected  by  a  curve.  This  will  be  the  development  of  half 
the  ellipse  of  which  the  line  FG  represents  the  vertical  projection.  The 
perpendiculars  oa',M',—~ — ii\  also  intersect  the  projections  CB  and  BE 
of  the  semi^ellipses  of  the  lower  cylinder  sections ;  accordingly,  here,  m  m 
the  upper  ellipse,  the  corresponding  points  may  be  connected  by  parallels  to 

the  base,  ry.and  points  ofthe  curve  obtained  on  the  lines  <j*tf',  ft*6*,  iV, 

ß^ig.  .'>!  represents  r;ither  more  tfmn  Iialf  the  development  of  the  cylinder. 

Fig.  55  exhibits  tlie  liorizontal  and  vertical  projection  of  a  rieht  cone, 
intersected  in  the  three  conic  sections,  and  projected  acctnxlitig  to  the  rules 
given  for  Jigs.  27,  28,  29.  The  convex  surface  of  this  cone  is  now  to  be 
found,  and  upon  it  the  developments  of  the  three  conic  sections,  described. 

The  con  vex  surface  of  a  right  cone  is  a  circular  sector,  whose  radius  equals 
the  slant  height  of  the  ccme,  and  whose  arc  equals  the  circumference  of  the 
base.  If,  then,  from  any  point,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  slant  height  of  the 
cone,  an  arc,  :e*y*  (ßg.  56).  be  described,  this  sector,  with  its  two  radii,  will 
determine  the  convex  surface  of  the  cone,  provided  that  the  proper  length 
of  the  arc  has  been  obtained.  This  may  be  done  by  dividing  the  circle 
whose  projection  is  xt/  {ßg.  55),  just  as  was  done  in  the  case  ot" //'i:,  53.  and 
traiist'crrinc^  the  arcs  of  division.  The  smn  ol  these  arcs,  which  will  be  few 
or  uiany  as  the  result  is  to  be  less  or  mure  accurate,  will  determine  the 
extent  of  the  circumference  of  the  base.  Lines  drawn  from  the  individual 
points  of  division  to  the  centre,  in  ßg.  56,  will  represent  so  many  lines  of 
the  convex  surface  of  the  cone.  Their  projections  in  elevation  (ßg,  56) 
will  he  obtained  by  transferring  the  parts  from  the  plan,  of  the  base,  to 
its  vertical  projection,  xy,  by  means  of  perpend icidars.  Lines  must  then  be 
drawn  from  the  points  of  intersection  thus  obtained,  to  the  apex. 
These  will  intersect  the  vertical  projections  of  the  conic  sections. 

From  llie  verle.x,  in  ßg.  50,  lay  off  on  the  middle  line  the  distance  from 
the  apex  of  the  cone  (ßg.55),  to  the  point  G';  G'  will  then  be  a  point  in 
the  development  of  the  ellipse.  The  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  cone 
(ßg.  55)  to  the  first  intersection  of  the  ellipse  by  the  projection  of  the  sides 
of  the  cone  in  ßg.  55,  laid  off  on  both  sides  of  the  point  G'  in  ßg.  56, 
gives  tw  o  new  points  In  the  development  of  the  ellipse ;  and  the  same  is 
to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  reinaininu'  lateral  lines  o\  fig.  55.  Connecting 
these  points  in  ßg.  56,  will  give  the  development  of  the  ellipse.  In  like 
manner  the  curve  B'A'C*  is  found,  as  the  projection  of  the  hyperbola  The 
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parabola,  in  its  development,  apj>ears  divided  into  two  symmetrical  parts, 
owing  to  its  falling  on  tlie  line  in  which  the  convex  surface  of  the  cone  is 
supposed  to  be  dmded.  By  theae  various  eonstraotioiis,  we  obtain 
the  symmetrical  figure.  H'E'PB'C*A*D*E*H*G*,  which  forms  that  part 
of  the  coDvex  surface  of  the  cone  bounded  by  the  three  conic  sections. 

B.  PIOJBCTIOlf  OP  SHADOWS^ 

Bv  projection  of  shadows  i'^  to  be  understood  the  method  of  representing 
bodies  as  they  a]»i)enr  to  an  ol)servcr  under  illuniiiiation  from  a  certain 
direction.  It  is  evident  that  both  the  direction  und  the  nature  of  the  illumi' 
nation  (vi^iether  from  a  point  or  a  surface)  must  greatly  influence  this  mode 
of  representing  objects.  If  the  illumination  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  a 
single  point,  it  involves  a  department  of  the  subject  which  will  not  be  treated 
of  in  this  place,  as  it  more  properly  belongs  to  another  part  of  our  work. 
We  here  treat  only  of  that  description  of  shadows  produced  by  an  infiuiteiy 
great  luminous  surface,  considered  a?  the  sotirce  of  li^Iif.  In  tlie  former 
case,  the  rays  of  light  form  a  cone,  and  diverge  the  more  the  nearer  the 
sonrcp  of  light  (the  apex  of  the  cone)  Iws  to  the  object  illuminated. 
In  the  latter  case,  and  the  one  to  bo  now  treated  of,  the  rays  are  all  j»arallel 
to  each  other.  In  what  follows,  we  suppose  the  plane  of  illumination  to  be  so 
situated  with  respect  to  the  surface  of  representation,  as  that  all  the  rays 
come  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  of  a  cube,  i.  e.  incident  at  an  angle  of 
45*  on  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  plane.  The  rays  of  light  are 
supposed  to  come  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  to  fall  upon  the  paper  and  the 
object  to  be  represented. 

The  <rpn»'r  >)  head  of  shadows  embraces  two  subdivision*),  viz.  sharfmr.i 
proper  and  sha/lrs.  The  shade  of  a  body  is  that  part  of  its  own  snrface 
from  \\  hieh  light  has  been  intercepted  by  some  other  part  of  the  Uniy  itself 
The  shaduu)  of  a  body  is  tliat  part  of  indefinite  space  from  which  light  is 
excluded  by  the  body.  The  »hadern  on  a  body  is  that  portion  of  its  surface 
from  which  light  has  been  intercepted  by  some  other  body,  placed  between 
it  and  the  source  of  light. 

With  respect  to  the  shades  of  bodies,  it  is  evident  that  the  rays  of  light 
can  exert  their  greatest  powers  of  illumination  only  when  they  fall  at  right 
angles  upon  a  surface,  and  that  the  illumination  will  be  less,  the  more  oblitjue 
the  angle  of  incitlence.  The  deepest  shade  must  l)e  produced  where  the 
rays  are  only  tangent  to  the  body,  as  they  there  no  l<inger  illuminate  the 
body.  Taking  for  illuslratiun  a  half  cylinder,  as  exhibited  in  horizontal  pro- 
jection in  pL  4.  fig.  38,  the  line  bb'  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface, 
and  the  illumination  of  the  cylinder  will  consequently  be  greatest  in  this 
part.  This  is  the  point  of  highett  light.  The  ray  of  light  dltf  will  only  be 
tangent  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder :  here  then  will  be  the  darkest 
shade.  Between  h'  and  d  the  rays  of  liirht  will  fall  more  and  i  v  obliquely, 
and  the  illumination  become  less  and  less.  The  same  must  be  the  case  from 
V  towards  a.    Beyond  d  the  body  would  be  entirely  dark,  were  it  not  for  - 
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the  reflectimi  of  light  from  other  bodies  about  or  beyood  this.  The  body 
will  therefore  become  again  somewhat  lighter,  after  its  darkest  shade.  Simi- 
lar conditions  must  be  presented  in  respect  to  the  illumination  of  all  other 
surfaces,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  in  (lotermine  the  tone  of  light  of  each 
surface,  knowing  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays.  It  is  evident  that  by- 
taking  this  direction  at  other  angles,  any  other  illumination  may  be  con- 
structed. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how'ever,  that  the  angles  of  incidence 
upon  the  two  planes  of  projection  must  always  be  complements  of  each 
other,  so  that  light»  incident  at  an  angle  of  40°  upon  the  plane  of  elevation, 
will  strike  the  horizontal  plane  at  an  angle  of  50^  dec. 

Shadows,  as  aheady  mentioned,  are  produced  when  one  part  of  a  body 
projects  beyond  anothw,  or  one  body  is  interposed  between  the  source  of 
light  and  another  body.  Thw shadows,  like  the  bodies  themselves,  maybe 
constructed  when  the  measurements  of  all  the  parts  are  known,  ?.  e.  the  liody 
itself,  with  all  its  accompaniment*--  fnny  be  constructed  in  plan  and  eleva- 
tion. The  rules  for  the  reception  ul  li^iit  must  always  be  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  shades,  and  the  same  angle  of  incidence  of  the  light  mu^t  be 
employed  for  both  the  shades  and  the  shadows. 

When  a  shadow  is  to  be  determined,  it  is,  first  of  all,  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  lines  which  cast  the  shadow ;  and  after  these  have  been  found,  to 
seek  the  projections  of  these  lines  of  shadow.  After  this,  those  parts  of  the 
entire  surfiEUie  from  which  light  is  intercepted  may  be  readily  determined. 

a.  Shades  and  Skadows  upon  Plant  Surfaces  and  Carved  Surfaces  of 

EleoaUon, 

Let  us  suppose  ßgs.  36  14,  pi.  4,  to  represent  the  vertical,  and  beneath 
this  the  horizontal  projection  of  a  plane  wall,  to  whose  anterior  face  six 
bodies,  of  different  forms,  are  attached,  and  covered  above  with  partly  cir- 
cular, partly  rectilineal  plates:  let  now  the  problem  be,  to  determine  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  plates  upon  the  solids,  and  by  both  plates  and  solids 
upon  the  wall. 

Ffi,r  30  is  a  four-sidcfl  prism,  A,  covered  with  a  somewhat  {'rejecting 
plate,  B,  likewise  four-sided.  To  find  the  various  shadows,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary first  to  find  the  line  of  shmlaw.  The  direction  of  the  rays  of  light 
is  here,  and  in  the  following  cases,  assumed  at  45°,  for  the  horisontal  and 
vertical  projection.  Draw  lines  in  the  horizontal  projection,  in  the  direction 
of  the  rays,  to  the  bodies  A'  and  B' ;  then  the  first  rays  passing  by  the  body 
will  go  through  the  points  c  and  dL  These  are  the  projections  of  the  two 
right  edges  of  the  bodies  A  and  B,  in  vertical  projection ;  the  latter  will 
therefore  be  two  lines  of  shadow.  If,  moreover,  rays  be  drawn  at  an  ande 
of  45"  in  the  vertical  projection,  one  will  pass  by  at  a'  and  others  at  t  ", 
d' :  the  line  a'<P  w  ill  consequently  cast  a  shadow.  As  c'  is  the  jnojection 
of  the  upi'er  right  band  ed^e  of  the  prism,  (P  that  of  the  lower  ri^bt  hand 
edge  of  the  plate,  and  d'  of  the  upper  right  hand  edge  of  the  same,  the  four 
lines  just  mentioned  will  cast  shadows.  Of  all  these  edges,  the  line  a^^ 
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atone  casts  a  shadow  upon  A ;  all  the  rest,  and  even  a  part  of  a'cf^  cast 
shadows  upon  the  wall  only. 

As  the  direction  of  every  line  is  determined  by  several  points  lying  in  it, 
to  determine  the  boundary  of  shadow  in  both  projections,  we  need  two  points 
for  a  straight  line,  and  a  greater  number  for  curves. 

The  shadow  of  the  line  a'rf*  falls  upon  the  body  A,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  point  6*,  from  which  the  shadow  must  nm  parallel  to  the 
sh.-Klow-castini^  edge,  the  two  surfaces  of  the  body  and  the  plate  being 
parallel.  In  any  case,  the  ]>oint  which  casts  its  shadow  upon  b'  must  lie  in 
the  line  a  iP,  whose  horizuutul  projection  is  ad^  and  this,  in  a  direction  of 
45**.  If,  therefore,  in  the  horizontal  projection,  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  left 
corner  of  A'  to  ad,  at  an  angle  of  45%  it  will  determine  6  as  a  shadow-cast- 
ing point.  This  point  is  then  transferred  to  the  vertical  projection,  by 
means  of  the  perpendicular M*,  and  h'  is  then  exhibited  as  the  shadow-casting 
point  in  the  latter.  Drawing  a  line  from  b\  at  an  angle  of  45**,  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  lel't  edge,  of  the  prism  determines  the  shadow  of  the  point 
b',  and  the  direction  of  the  line  of  shadow.  As  the  line  a'd*  determines  the 
boundary  of  the  .^surface  which  prevents  the  incidence  of  ligiit  upon  the  body, 
A,  that  purt  of  A  above  the  line  passing  through  b\  Wqh  in  the  shadowed 
portion. 

With  respect  to  the  shadows  oast  by  the  prism  and  plate  upon  the  wall, 
the  edge  a  casts  a  shadow,  which  necessarily  begins  in  the  point  where  this 
edge  touches  the  wall.  Drawing  a  line  from  a',  at  an  angle  of  45°,  this  line, 
a'a',  will  be  the  line  of  shadow.  The  side  of  the  plate  behind  the  line  cf^ 
will  likewise  ca.«:t  a  shadow,  whose  direction  is  determined  by  the  two  Knes 
drawn  at  an  angle  of  45",  in  the  vertical  projection.  The  length  of  this 
shadow  is  obtained  by  considering  that  the  point  rf,  the  horizontal  projection 
of  the  line  d*d^,  and  consequently  the  edge  which  is  projected  through  it, 
casts  its  shadow  to  d'.  The  edge  a'd*  also  casts  a  shadow  upon  the  wall, 
which  must  run  parallel  to  the  edge,  the  edge  and  the  wall  being  themsdvea 
parallel.  The  point  is  the  point  of  shadow  ibrit*;  if  then,  through  a 
parallel  to  a'^  be  drawn,  this  will  be  the  line  of  shadow  of  the  plate  on  the 
wall  behind  it.  Finally,  the  side  of  the  prism  lying  behind  c  casts  also  a 
shadow  upon  the  wall,  whose  limits  will  be  the  shadow  of  the  ed^  which 
is  projected  thronirh  c.  If  then  the  tangential  ray  cc'  be  drawn,  and  the 
point  c'  be  projected  on  ti»c  vertical  f>lane  the  ])erp<"ndicular  throniih  this 
point  will  determine  the  line  ofsh.ulow,  u  iiosc  up[)er  point  still  remains  to 
be  determined.  The  point  c'  iu  the  vertical  projection  answers  to  c  in  the 
horizontal ;  then,  if  we  draw  a  line,  at  an  angle  of  45%  through  c*,  it  will  in- 
tersect the  above  mentioned  perpendicular  in  e,  and  this  point,  e,  wilt  be 
the  shadow  of  c,  or,  what  is  the  same,  of  c",  and  wül  limit  the  shadow  of  tiw 
edge  of  the  prism. 

PI.  4,ßg.37,  exhibits  the  half  of  a  heiagonal  prism,  covered  by  a  four- 
sided  plate,  under  the  ?same  conditions  ns  in  the  preceding  case.  The  shade 
of  the  body  is  found  according  to  the  principles  already  laid  down.  The 
surface  receives  the  strongest  light  to  the  left,  the  rays  here  falling  perpen- 
dicularly; the  light,  however,  fades  somewhat  towards  the  extreme  left. 
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The  anterior  surface  receives  the  light  more  obliquely,  and  thus  appears 
somewhat  darker  and  unilbrmly  illuminated,  the  surface  being  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  projection.  The  light  passes  entin  lv  !n  the  right  surface,  which 
consequently  appears  entirely  dark,  brighteaiug  a  little,  however,  towards 
the  wall,  where  it  receives  a  certain  amount  of  rellccted  li;iht.  The 
shadowä  on  the  wall  are  constructed  as  in  Jig.  30  ;  those  cast  by  the  plate  on 
the  body,  are  obtuned  as  follows :  that  for  the  anterior  surface  is  obtained* 
as  in  fig.  36,  by  the  lines  66',  Vb\  as  this  surface  is  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  representation,  and  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  incumbent  plate.  The 
shadow  cast  by  the  corner  a  of  the  ])late,  will  be  determined  by  a  ray  of 
light  passed  through  the  point.  It  will  fall  upon  the  left  lateral  surface  at  a\ 
which  will  therefore  be  the  projection  (jf  this  shadow.  To  obtain  this  point 
in  vertical  projection,  draw  the  perpendicular  a'a\  and  intersect  this  by  a 
ray  through  a,  a*  will  be  the  point  desired.  If  tbi.s  be  connected  with  tiie 
extremity  of  the  shadow  or  the  anterior  surface,  the  broken  line  tiirough 
a*b\  gives  the  shadow  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  plate.  Since  a  is  the  pro- 
jec  tion  of  the  horizontal  lateral  edge  of  the  plate,  it  follows  that  every  ray 
through  that  edge  must  be  parallel  to  oa*;  the  direction  of  the  shadow, 
therefore,  from  a'  towards  the  left,  will  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  ray. 

Fig.  38  rrpr r  rnt^  a  !i  li  i  ylinder,  covered  by  a  four-cornered  plate.  The 
shade  of  the  body  is  obtained  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  left-hand  side  to 
the  centre,  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Where  this  line  cut.s  the  convex  surtace  of 
the  cylinder,  the  light  will  be  greatest,  the  rays  falling  here  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  surface.  A  second  ray,  tangent  to  the  surface,  deter- 
mines the  line  of  deepest  shade,  up  to  which  the  light  decreases  more  and 
more,  and  beyond  which  reflected  light  comes  into  play.  The  shadows  of 
the  body  and  the  plate  on  the  wall  are  obtained  as  before.  The  shadow 
east  by  the  plate  on  the  bo<ly  must  be  a  curve,  the  body  itself  being  curved. 
To  obtain  this  shadow,  find  first  the  shadow  of  the  point  b,  the  corner  of  the 
plate,  which  is  done  by  means  of  the  lines  bb',  b*b\  As  it  is  a  curve  that 
we  are  seeking,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  number  of  points  in  it,  so 
as  to  determine  its  direction.  The  points  casting  shadows  lie,  however,  in 
the  line  he.  One  of  the  points  of  shadow  is  given  by  the  line  cc',  c*e*.  and 
as  many  more  can  be  obtained  us  is  necessary  lor  the  required  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  shadow  naturally  ceases  where  the  ray,  dä',  is  tan- 
gent to  the  cylinder:  the  shadow  then  passes  into  the  shade  of  the  body. 
To  find  the  direction  of  the  shadow  from  b*  to  the  left,  seek  first  the  diadow 
of  the  point  a.  This  falls  at  a',  and  the  vertical  projection  of  this  point 
must  lie  on  the  line  a*.  But  b*  is  the  projection  of  the  left  side  of  the  plate ; 
the  point  a*  lies,  therefore,  behind  h\  and  if  a  ray  be  passed  through  b* 
(actually  through  it  will  detf'rniinc  the  point  n*.  This  lies  in  tiie  line 
b^b*,  and  all  the  other  points  of  the  stiaUows  cast  by  the  lateral  edge  will  fail 
in  the  direction  h-b\ 

PL  4,  ßg.  39,  represents  the  half  of  a  hexagonal  prism,  covered  by  a 
semicircular  plate.  The  shade  of  the  body  has  been  already  constructed  in 
fig.  87,  as  well  as  the  shadow  of  the  body.  It  now  remains  to  determine  the 
shadow  of  the  plate  on  the  wall.    As  the  plate  is  circular,  its  shadow  must 
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be  a  cnnre.   The  method  of  fiiuiiog  this  curve  is  easily  determioable  from 

the  preceding  considerations.  Take  a  certain  number  of  points  in  the  hori- 
zontal projection,  obtain  their  shadov^  in  this  projection,  and  transfer  them 
to  the  vertical  projection.  Thus,  the  point  c  will  cast  its  shadow  to  c*,  gnd 
this  must  lie  on  the  perperulicul:ir  Hue,  c'c*,  of  the  vertical  projection  ; 
transfer  the  j»»iiit  c  to  c\  and  from  this  point  draw  the  ray  cV  ;  we  thus  obiain 
the  projection  of  the  point  of  shadow  ;  and  after  a  sufTicient  uutnbcr  of  points 
has  been  obtained,  an  indication  of  the  curve  of  shadow  produced  by  the 
lower  edge  of  the  plate.  As  the  upper  edge  must  cast  a  similar  shadow, 
this  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  same  way.  The  point  <^  determines  the  extreme 
point  of  this  cnrre,  which  is  dosed  by  a  perpendicular  representing  the 
shadow  of  the  vertical  edge  or  line  of  shade  <^  the  plate.  The  shadow  of 
the  plate  upon  the  prism  must  also  be  curved,  as  it  falls  from  a  curved  upon 
a  plane  surface.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  point  of  sluulow 
upon  the  edge.  For  this  purpose, draw  the  line  an'  in  horizontal  projection; 
we  fhall  thus  obtain  the  .shadow-casting  point,  rt^  in  the  vertical  jtrojection, 
and  a'  as  the  point  of  shadow.  According  to  the  nieliiod  described  ia 
38.  the  points  6*,  c',  <kc.,  are  then  obtained,  and  consequently  the 
curve  of  shadow  upon  that  side  of  the  prism  which  lies  in  the  light. 

F^.  40  exhibits  the  half  of  a  truncated  cone»  covered  by  a  four-sided 
plate.  The  construction  of  the  shade  of  the  body,  and  the  shadow  of  the  cone 
and  plate  upon  the  wall,  differs  very  little  from  what  has  been  described  in 
fig.  38  ;  it  is  ilifferent,  however,  with  respect  to  the  shadow  on  the  cone.  This 
shadow  is  ana!'i'j'"ns'  to  lliat  of  the  cylinder;  as,  however,  the  surface  of  the 
cone  i.s  not  per))endicular,  but  deviates  every  moment  from  the  j)erpendicular, 
its  shadow  must  fall  somewhat  differently.  To  obtain  this  shadow,  suppose 
several  horizontal  planes  to  be  passed  through  the  vertical  projection  of  the 
cone,  appearing  in  it  as  straight  lines,  and  in  the  horizontal  projection  as 
semicircles ;  they  are  indicated  by  the  figures  1,  %  8,  dec.  Suppose  the 
rays  necessary  for  producing  the  shadow  to  be  drawn  in  the  horizontal 
projection,  they  will  intersect  the  cone,  and  as  the  sections  are  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  cone,  these  sections  will  appear  in  the  vertical  projection  as 
hvperbolas,  or  at  least  parts  of  such,  and  may  be  constructed  according  to 
fig.  30.  Thc^te  hyperbolas  serve  instead  of  the  perpendiculars  employed  in 
^iT  38,  and  by  means  of  them,  and  of  the  projections  of  rays  as  66',  the 
curve  of  the  shadow  may  be  very  readily  determined. 

Fig.  41  represents  a  half  cylinder,  covered  by  a  semicircular  plate. 
Here  one  plane  casts  a  shadow  upon  another  parallel  to  it ;  the  shadow  will 
therefore  be  parallel  to  the  shadow-casting  line^  and  to  determine  this 
shadow  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  pass  a  ray  through  the  comer 
where  the  shadow  begins.  From  the  point  where  this  ray  intersects  the 
ediTf*  of  the  cylinder,  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  pUte :  this  will  be  the  line 
of  shadow. 

Innumerable  ca.ses  might  be  adduced,  but  the  general  principles  involved 
in  ail  are  nearly  such  as  have  beeu  explained  and  illustrated  iu  the  preceding 
insttaoes. 
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b.  Shades  and  Skadews  tqfcn  hollow,  Hraight,  and  curved  Snrfaect. 

Fig.  42  exhibits  a  four-cornered  niclie.  closed  ftbore.  The  point  a  if 
the  horizontal  projection  *)f  the  shadow-casting  line,  and  must  itself  he  the 
shadow-castini,'  |)i>ijit.  Passing  a  ray,  aa',  through  this  point,  it  will  deter- 
niiae  the  situation  of  the  point  of  shadow  upon  the  hack  wnll.  \v(iM,e 
projection  in  elevation  may  be  determined  by  the  lines  a'fj\  ami  a  ti-  at  a\ 
As,  however,  a  is  the  projection  of  the  entire  shadow-oasting  edge,  the  limit 
of  shadow  for  this  edge  must  lie  in  the  perpendicular  a*a*s  a  parallel, 
therefore,  to  the  comer  of  the  niche,  drawn  through  a*,  will  determine  the 
shadow  of  the  cover. 

Fig.  43  represents  a  niche,  forming  the  half  of  a  hexagon,  and  covered  . 
rectilinenlly  ab<n  e.  The  ray  of  üj^ht,  an',  determines  the  extreniitv  of  the 
shadow  in  horizontal  j)rojcction.  The  intersection  of  the  perpendicuhir  u'a*, 
with  the  ray  through  (i\  determines  its  position,  a\  in  elevation.  Tlie  part 
of  the  perpendicular  below  this  point,  a\  will  be  the  line  of  shadow  cast  by 
the  Terti<»l  edge  of  the  niche.  As  the  right  side  of  the  niche  is  ohlique  to 
the  surface  of  representation,  the  shadow  must  ran  obliquely  from  «2* ;  now, 
as  the  cover  coincides  with  the  edge  of  the  niche  in  c,  the  shadow  must  run 
in  this  direoti<m;  tPe  wtU  therefore  be  the  line  of  shadow  on  this  oblique 
side. 

Fig.  44  exhibits  the  half  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  open  aHove,  and  the  problem 
is,  to  find  the  shadow  cast  by  the  edge  of  the  cyHnder  upon  its  inner 
surface.  Its  bonndnry  in  vertical  projection  is  obtained,  in  the  first  place, 
by  paüö-ing  a  ray  through  the  point  a,  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  edge 
of  the  cylinder.  The  vertical  projection  of  the  point  a',  where  it  meets  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  is  obtained  at  a*,  by  the  intersections  of  the 
lines  a'a'  and  aV.  A  part  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder  also  casts 
a  shadow.  This  begins  in  the  point  c\  which  is  the  vertical  projection  of 
the  point  e\  where  a  ray  is  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The 
point  c'  is  obtained  by  drawing  a  line  from  c  to  the  stu  face  of  the  cylinder, 
at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  shadow  runs  from  c'  to  «'  in  the  curve.  This 
curve  is  found  by  ol)taining  individual  points,  as  betöre  explained. 

PI.  4,  fig.  4Ö,  exhibits  the  shadow  of  a  straight  cover  to  a  semi-cylindrical 
niche.  The  straight  part  of  the  shadow  is  obtained  as  in  the  preceding 
case ;  the  figure  itself  shows  the  method  of  finding  the  shadow  of  the  cover* 
ing.  Thus  for  instance,  the  shadow  of  the  point  b  is  obtained  by  means  of 
the  lines  56',  V,  and  6*,  and  the  shadow  ends  in  the  point  e',  where  the  ante- 
rior edge,  a*c',  of  the  covering,  meets  the  wall  of  the  cylinder. 

Fig.  46  explains  the  method  of  finding  the  shadow  cast  upon  its  inner 
surftee  ])y  the  edge  of  a  niche,  dome-shaped  al)ove.  This  shadow  has  a  very 
pecuUar  outline,  and  can  only  be  determined  for  the  dome  by  a  very  exact 
projection  of  the  rays,  and  the  accompanying  sulisidiary  line<!.  The  limit 
of  the  straight  part  of  the  shadow  is  easily  found  to  lie  at  a,  accordiiig  to 
figM5  ;  the  extremity  of  the  compound  shadow  must  necessarily  lie  at  e, 
where  a  ray  of  light  would  be  tangent  to  the  dome.  To  obtain  the  curve 
between  a  and  e  the  following  method  is  to  be  employed,  which  is  quite 
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analogous  to  those  already  nieniioned,  and  peculiar  only  in  the  construction 
of  the  perpendiculars,  hy  means  of  which  the  vertical  projection  of  those 
points  !■  found»  whose  homootal  projection  has  Blready  been  nscertained. 
These  perpendiculars,  which  in  all  the  other  constructions  have  appeared 
as  straight  lines,  here  present  themselves,  in  the  space  of  the  dome,  as  curves. 
To  determine  this  <mrvatore,  horizontal  sections  are  passed  through  the 
vertical  projection,  at  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  projected  as  stra^ht  lines  here,  but  as 
semicircles  in  the  horizontal  view.  Suppose  in  the  crround-iilan  a  ray  to  be 
passed  from  any  point  in  the  anterior  edue  of  the  dome,  against  the  inner 
wall  :  this  will  intersect  the  projections  of  ail  the  above  mentioned  horizon- 
tal projections.  It  will  then  be  easy  to  determine,  from  the  preceding 
observations,  the  vertical  projections  these  intersection  lines,  which  will 
be  straight  to  the  commencement  of  the  dome,  and  will  then  carve  accord- 
ing to  the  curvature  of  the  dome.  If  these  lines  be  intersected  by  a  line, 
at  an  angle  of  45",  from  the  vertical  projection  of  the  point  from  which  the 
ray  has  been  drawn  in  the  horizontal  projection,  we  shall  obtain  one  point 
in  the  curve  of  sliadow ;  the  other  points  necessary  iuUy  to  determine  this 

curve,  rnav  be  ol)tained  in  the  same  manner, 

Fif.  47  teaciies  the  method  of  findinc;  liie  sliadow  cast  upon  the  innrr 
wall  ot  a  dome-shaped,  closed,  half-round  niche,  where  a  part  of  the  dome 
is  cut  away  above,  and  the  niche  continued  in  a  semi-cylinder.  This  is  a 
combination  of  the  cases  treated  in  ßgs.  44  and  46,  so  that  it  would  merely 
be  necessary  to  construct  two  shadows,  one  after  another,  but  for  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  the  dome  (that  lying  between  h'  and  c'),  has  been  cut  out 
Here  it  is  not  the  contour  of  the  dome  that  casts  the  shadow,  but  the 
l^oiindary  of  the  section.  In  thi.s  manner  a  part  of  the  shadow  seen  in ßg, 
46  i.s  cut  away,  as  «^hown  in  Jig.  47. 

It  is  necessary,  before  concluding  these  remarks  on  shades  and  shadows, 
to  advert  to  the  cases  where  the  body  is  not  attached  to  a  wall,  but  stands 
at  some  distance  from  it.  Although  these  cases  present  now  no  difficulty 
whatever,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  an  example,  as  in  ßg.  48.  Let  a  six* 
sided  prism  stand  in  front  of  a  wall,  as  shown  by  the  horisontal  projection 
of  fy^.  48.  The  problem  is,  to  ascertain  the  shadow  cast  by  the  pyramid, 
in  horizontal  projection  upon  the  floor,  and  in  vertical  projection  upor)  the 
wall  behind.  First,  to  find  the  point  where  the  apex  g  casts  its  shadow. 
Draw  rays  from  g  and  g',  in  horizontal  and  vertical  projection,  and  com- 
bining them  in  the  usual  way,  find  their  intersection  at  if*,  the  vertical  phme. 
The  line  ^'^^  is  the  projection  of  the  sluuiow  of  the  axis  of  the  ])rism.  and 
^  is  a  point  in  this  shadow.  We  obtain  the  shadow-c{wting  point  of  the 
axis  by  drawing  a  line  to  that  axis,  from  g*»  at  an  angle  of  45^  If  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  <W,  be  passed  through  ^,  this  plane  will  be  projected  in  plan 
as  a  small  hexagon.  Pass  tangent  rays  to  this  hexagon ;  they  will  determine 
the  points  d'  and  b'  as  the  projections  of  the  shadow-casting  points  of  the 
pyramid,  in  horim>ntal  projection.  If  then  from  d  and  b  the  lines  dd'  and 
bb'  be  drawn,  the^e  will  determine  the  outline  of  the  tapering  shadow  of 
the  pyramid.     The  lines  d'g^  and  b'g*  will  determine  the  outline  of  the 
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shadow  in  the  vertieal  view,  b»  ii  «learly  shown  by  dcawing  the  rays 
toad  1^1/ , 

G.  LmsAK  PBiflFBeriTB. 

We  clinl]  here  confine  oarselve««  to  the  tiiatheiiKilicnl  principles  of  per- 
spective,  a<  'iccasioii  will  be  had  lo  s|>euk  nl'  perspective  in  general  and  its 
apjilicatiou  to  the  arts,  in  another  part  of  ilie  work. 

We  have  alreiMly  remarked,  in  the  iolroduotion  to  projection,  that  in 
perspective  the  visual  rays  are  all  i-upjjosed  to  proceed  from  one  point— the 
point  of  sight ;  white  in  projection  they  are  supposed  to  he  parallel  to  each 
other.  We  may  here  again  employ  the  illustration  of  the  plate  of  glass 
interposed  between  the  spectator  and  the  objectp  and  upon  which  the  per- 
spective image  of  the  latter  is  represented. 

In  f?ir.  57,  pi.  4,  let  XY  be  the  ground  plan  upon  which  a  square,  abc/I,  is 
suppnseil  to  be  drawn,  and  whose  perspective  representnlion  is  to  be 
oblaiiieil  on  tlie  vertical  glass  plate  RiS.  Let  F  be  the  station  of  the  obser- 
ver, and  A  the  point  from  whicli  he  sees  the  square  aftcdL  This  point  is 
called  the  poitU  of  sight  The  distance  of  the  observer  from  the  glass 
l^ate— the  plane  of  projection  or  the  plane  of  the  picture — ^is  determined 
by  the  line  AA';  the  point  A'  is  called  the  point  of  dtstance.  If  visual 
rays  be  drawn  from  the  point  of  sight  to  all  the  corners  of  the  square  abed, 
the«e  must  necessarily  intersect  the  glass  plate  or  the  plane  of  the  picture. 
It  is  then  necessary  to  find  the  points  of  intersection.  s«t  that  by  joining 
them  by  straight  lines  the  persj>ective  of  the  squnre  may  be  obtained.  For 
this  purpose,  in  the  horizontal  plane  draw  perjteudicuhirs  through  the  j)oints 
a,  b,  c,  d,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  glass  plate.  In  the  position  of  the 
square  here  assumed,  two  such  lines  are  all  that  is  necessaxy,  as  two  of  the 
comers  lie  in  one  line.  Drawing  lines  from  /  and  g  to  A',  these  must  lie 
in  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  the  same  must  be  the  case  with  their  inter- 
sections with  the  visual  rays.  The  points  «'»  b',  c',  d'  will  then  be  the  per- 
spective representation  of  a,  //,  c,  d,  the  corners  of  the  square.  By  properly 
connectinn;  the  points  (f,  h',  c',  d',  by  straight  lines,  the  quadrilateral  thus 
obtained  will  l>e  the  j)erspe(;tive  of  the  square. 

The  line  DD'  sujiposed  to  be  drawn  at  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  pomt 
of  sight  A,  is  called  the  horizon  of  the  picture  :  it  is  the  principal  line  in 
a  picture,  as  by  its  height  all  the  parts  of  the  picture  are  regulated.  All 
visual  rays  tend  to  the  point  of  sight,  and  lines  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  picture  will  have  their  perspectives  all  tending  to  the  point  of  sight 
The  point  of  sight  is  also  called  the  vanUhii^  point,  because  in  it  the  lines 
appear  to  vanish.  Other  parallels  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
picture  meet  in  the  horizon,  hut  not  in  the  point  of  siL'ht.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  several  vanishing  points  in  the  same  picture,  but  only  one 
point  of  sight,  since  an  object  for  one  and  the  same  picture  can  only 
be  observed  from  a  single  point. 
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The  preceding  construction,  however  tatitfaetoriiy  it  illustrates  the  prin* 
oipies  of  perspective»  is  yet  too  complicated  in  practice ;  simpler  constmc- 

tions  therefore  become  necessary. 

Fig.  58  exhibits  a  simplified  construction  for  representing  the  square  just 
mentioned.  Let  xy  ag^Wn  i>e  the  basis  of  the  plane  of  the  picture,  lying 
th»'ii  above  this  line  ;  the  space  below  xi/  is  the  ground  plane  upon  which 
tlie  square  ahcd  is  described,  and  which  rests  iuunediateiy  against  the  basis. 
We  assume  for  the  first  ca^e  that  the  point  of  sight  A  is  opposite  to  the 
middle  of  the  square,  and  that  DD'  is  the  horiKontal  line.  The  distance 
of  the  point  A  from  the  plane  of  the  picture  or  the  perspective  plane  most 
be  given  in  numbers  or  otherwise,  and  laid  off  right  and  left  from  the  visual 
point  on  the  horizon ;  D  and  D  are  then  the  two  points  of  distance.  From 
all  points  of  the  square  draw  perpendiculars  to  the  base,  meeting  it  in  a  and 
b,  from  which  points,  rays,  as  aA,  bA,  are  to  be  drawn  to  the  visual  point. 
The  lines  uD  and  hi)  are  also  to  be  drawn  from  the  points  a  and  6  to  the 
points  of  distance  D  and  D  opposite  to  them  ;  they  will  intersect  those  first 
drawn  in  e  and  /.  By  connecting  the  points  of  intersection  thus  obtained 
by  straight  lines,  we  shall  obtain  the  figure  aftef  as  the  perspective  of  the 
square  abed,  for  the  situation  of  the  visual  point  at  A.  If  the  visual  point 
be  not  in  the  middle,  but  at  A'  for  instance,  the  points  of  distance  will  lie 
at  D'  and  D' :  visual  rays  from  a  and  b  to  A'willi  ntersect  the  lines  aD'  and 
bV,  and  thus  determine  abgh  as  the  perspective  of  the  square.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  two  points  of  distance  are  not  always  necessary,  one  being 
sufficient  in  most  cases,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  example. 

If  the  sijuare  abed  does  not  lie  immediately  against  the  basi.^.  in  Ji<^.  GO, 
the  process  is  somewhat  ditierent,  as  the  distance  from  the  basis  is  to  be 
taken  into  account.  In  this  case  let  D  be  the  point  of  sight,  and  A  the 
point  of  distance,  and  draw  perpendiculars  to  the  basis  from  the  four  cor- 
ners. These  lie  here  in  two  lines,  as  the  square  is  parallel  to  the  basis. 
From  the  points  where  these  perpendiculars  meet  the  basis,  draw  Vines  to 
the  point  of  s^ht  D.  Take  off  the  distance  of  the  corners  from  the  basis, 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  point  of  distance  D  ;  for  the  {)oint  a  we  ob- 
tain a' ;  for  b,  b' ;  lor  c,  b' ;  and  for  d,  d'.  Drawing  lines  from  a',  b',  and 
d'  to  the  i)oint  of  distance  A,  they  will  intersect  those  drawn  to  the  point 
of  sight  in  a\  b\  c\  d' ;  connecting  the  four  corners  a*,  6*,  c',  rf*  by  straight 
lines,  we  shall  have  the  perspective  picture  of  the  square  at  its  proper 
«üstance  from  the  bans. 

Prom  this  figure  we  perceive  tiiat  all  lines  in  the  object  which  run 
parallel  to  the  basis,  must  be  parallel  to  it  in  the  perspective  represen- 
tation. 

PL  4,  fig.  59,  exhibits  a  complicated  rectilineal  figure,  with  the  construc- 
tion of  its  perspective  representation.  The  mode  of  operation  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  instance  just  explained. 

Fig.  CI  shows  how  a  curve  is  to  be  represented  in  perspective.  The 
curve  is  here  a  circle,  ab  ;  A  is  the  point  of  sight,  and  D  the  point  of  distance. 
Here  it  is  necessarr  to  detwrome  the  perspective  of  several  points,  through 
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which  the  curre  u  then  to  he  paned.  Divide  the  circle  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts,  the  number  being  greater  with  the  size  of  the  circ^  and  the 
degree  of  accuracy  required.  From  the  points  of  division  draw  perpendksu- 
lars  to  the  basis.  As  Iwu  of  these  pointt»  lie  exactly  behind  two  others,  we 
shall  have  only  five  puints  on  the  basis,  from  which  lines  are  to  be  drawn  tc 
the  visual  point,  A.  Each  unc  iA'  the  three  middle  lines  determines  two 
points ;  the  two  external  lines,  only  one  each  ;  these  last  points  being  the 
extremities  of  a  diameter  paraUel  to  the  basis.  The  distances  of  the  five 
points  are  now  to  he  laid  off  on  the  basis,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  point 
of  distance,  and  through  the  points  thus  determined,  lines  drawn  to  the  point 
of  distance :  these,  by  their  intersections  with  the  visual  rays,  will  determine 
five  points  in  the  curve.  The  remark  made  \vith  reference  to ßg.  60,  that 
all  natural  lines  paralk-i  to  the  basis,  are  parallel  to  il  and  to  each  f  t!ier  in 
perspective,  enables  us  to  obtain  the  remainiii!;  three  points.  Through  the 
three  points  of  division  to  the  left  of  (2b,  ])arallels  to  the  basis  are  supposed  to 
be  drawn,  which  must  then  meet  the  division  points  of  the  circle,  opposite  to 
them.  Drawing,  in  the  perspective  view,  lines  parallel  to  the  basis,  from  the 
three  perspective  points  obtained  for  those  points,  these  will  intersect  the 
visual  rays  corresponding  to  the  opposite  division  points.  The  three 
deficient  points  of  the  curve  will  then  he  obtained,  with  which  the 
perspective  view  of  the  circle  can  be  readily  completed,  as  shown  in 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  figures  in  a  plane,  that  is,  of  surfMces  •  to  deal 
with  solids,  we  must  detertiiiiie  the  height,  in  addition  to  the  length  and 
bread  til.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  whde  tlie  depth  of  the  figure,  speaking 
with  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  has  its  vanishing  }>oint  in  the 
point  of  diBtance»and  the  breadth  in  the  point  of  sight,  the  height  most  like- 
wise have  its  vanishing  point  in  the  horisontai  line.  If,  then,  a  certain 
height  be  applied  to  the  base,  and  lines  be  drawn  from  its  top  and  bottom  to 
a  point  in  the  horizontal  line — ^nerally  the  point  of  sight — the  top  and 
bottom  of  all  bodies  which  have  the  height  supposed,  will  lie  in  these 
lines. 

jPiV-  ß2  exhibits  the  method  of  determining  the  perspective  height.  Let 
a  four-sided  prism  be  here  (irawu,  whose  plaue  is  given,  and  whose  height  is 
yz.  A  is  the  point  of  sight,  D  the  point  of  distance,  and  the  basis  of  the 
plane  of  the  picture.  AfW  the  base,  abed,  of  the  object  has  been  perspec- 
tively  represented  at  aV,  by  the  methods  already  given,  apply  the  height, 
ys,  to  the  basis,  and  draw  the  lines  and  « A ;  these  will  contain  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  prism  for  the  different  ])lanes  in  the  plane  of  the  picture. 
To  ascertain,  for  instance,  the  perspective  height  of  the  prism  at  the  point  d*, 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  basis,  meeting  the  line  i/\  in  2.  A  perpendicular 
line,  2,2',  cutting  the  line  zA,  determines  at  2'  the  perspective  shortening  of 
the  heiglit  j/z,  for  the  plane  through  d\  and  soon  fur  anv  other  point.  I^t 
perpendiculars  be  next  erected  at  the  four  corners  of  the  perspective  ground 
plane,  and  parallels  he  drawn  to  the  basis,  intersecting  the  line  Ay,  And  per- 
pendioolars  again  from  these  points  inteiBecting  the  line  As;  finally,  draw 
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from  these  last  p<:»ints,  parallels  to  the  basis  :  their  intersections  with  the 
perpentliculars  first  erected,  will  deleriiiiue  the  four  corners  of  the  perspec- 
tive representation,  <i*<f ,  of  the  upper  base  <^  the  prism. 

PI  4,Jig.93t  exhibits  the  perspective  representation  of  a  componnd  body, 
viz.  a  pedestal  surmonnted  by  a  cross.  All  the  measurements  necessary,  are 
obtained  from  the  plan  abed,  and  the  gf  ometrical  elevation  shown  on  the 
right  hand  side.  By  keeping  in  view  the  principles  already  explained,  and 
observinü  the  corre«ponde!icc  ofletterinj;,  the  perspective  con<!truction  will 
not  ho  (üfficult.  The  line  ot"  height  drawn  on  the  right  hanf?  »^ifle  serves  to 
detei  imric  all  the  heights,  as  any  iierMnetrical  height  iimy  be  marked  oft' upon 
it,  and  innumerable  lines  drawn  Irom  the  relative  top  and  bottom  points: 
from  the  different  intersections,  the  shortening  in  height  (or  any  plane  in  the 
picture  may  be  determined. 


VI.  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MATHEMATICAL  AND 
SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS. 

For  the  better  elucidation  of  the  preceding  observations,  the  most 
important  instrutiienls  used  in  geometrical  druwiug,  and  the  various 
geodetical  operations,  have  been  represented  on  pi.  5,  ßgs.  1-66. 

The  simpler  drawing  instruments,  as  the  simple  compasses,  the  drawing 
compasses  with  movable  lead  tube  and  pen  point,  the  drawing  pen,  the 
ruler,  the  scale,  and  the  square,  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  as  they  occur 
in  every  box  of  mathematical  instruments,  and  consequently  are  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  The  first  of  the  rarer  Instrument??  to  be  men- 
tioned, i<i  the  hair  compnss>  s  (  fi<rs.  1,2).  serving  tor  very  minute  ineff«ure- 
nients.  One  tool,  b,  of  a  conmion  compass,  nh.  is  cut  off,  and  a  spring  |)rolon- 
gution  riveted  at  d,  so  tliut  when  it  is  attached  to  the  head  piece,  it  forms  a 
leg,  as  in  ab.  The  screw  c  can  turn  at  e  in  the  rivet,  and  has  its  nut  in  the 
upper  leg.  Turning  this  screw  will  cause  a  very  slight  motion  of  the  spring 
joint  to  or  from  the  other  leg,  independently  of  any  motion  in  the  joint. 
Very  minute  differences  of  measurements  or  lines  may  be  thus  appreciated. 

The  repeated  e^rts  necessary  to  divide  lines  into  a  certain  number  of 
equal  parts  by  the  ordinary  method,  have  caused  the  invention  of  the  prnpor- 
tional  compasses.  These  depend  upon  the  geometrieal  principle,  that  in 
similar  isosceles  triangles  the  ba-es  are  as  the  sides.  If,  then,  the  legs  of  two 
such  triangles  are  to  each  other  as  1  :  2,  the  bases  must  l»e  so  likewise,  and 
the  smaller  base  will  be  one  halt  the  size  of  the  larger.  If  we  suppose  two 
compasses,  so  united  by  their  heads  as  to  have  a  common  joint,  and  the  legs 
in  the  above  mentioned  ratio,  all  the  conditions  will  be  fulBlled,  and  the 
hiteetii^  eompanes  will  be  the  result.  In  this,  the  space  between  the  points 
of  the  smdl  legs  will  be  just  half  of  that  between  the  points  of  the  laig^ 
ones. 

As,  however,  other  divisions  beside«?  l)isections  arc  required,  the  head 
of  the  compasses  has  been  made  movable,  thus  forming  the  proportional 
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campüues  ( pi  5,  ßgs.  3, 4).  Here  the  legs  ad  and  he  are  applied  to  each 
other,  and  have  two  equal  slits,  in  which  the  plates/  and  g  pass,  convertible 

by  the  screw  e  into  an  ordinary  compass  joint.  This  screw  forms,  then,  the 
point  of  rotation  of  the  two  legs,  thus  divided  into  four.  Upon  the  leg  is 
placed  a  irrnduutioii,  determinin^r  the  proportions  i.  J  I,  Sec,  between  the  two 
legs.  L(i(iseiiiiij.r  the  screw  e,  and  movinir  the  head  until  the  index  n»ark  on 
/ coincides  with  a  certain  part  of  the  division,  ^  for  instance,  and  then 
tightening  the  joint,  we  shall  have  a  relation  of  I  :  {  between  the  two  sets 
of  legs.  The  space  included  between  the  points  of  one  set  of  legs,  will  then 
be  four  times  that  between  the  points  of  the  other  set,  whatever  be  the 
opening  of  the  compasses.  As  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  radius 
and  the  side  of  a  regular  polygon,  another  graduation  is  placed  upon  the 
compass  to  indicate  this  relation.  This  graduation  is  so  arranged  that  when 
the  index,  /,  stands  at  1,  where  all  the  legs  are  equal,  and  consequently 
ab  —  cd.  ed  will  he  the  side  of  a  hexagon,  inscribed  in  a  circle  of  radius,  ab, 
(The  side  of  the  iiiscril)ed  hexagon  =  radius.)  If  lli^  index  /  stands  at  15, 
as  in  Z??^.  3,  then  ub  —  radius,  and  erf  =  the  side  of  the  pentadeca<:<)n. 
Fig.  4  exhibitiä  the  compasses  edgewise,  showing  the  nut  of  the  screw.  For 
the  sake  of  great  accuracy,  a  micrometer  screw  is  sometimes  attached  to 
this  instrument,  as  in  ßg.  5.  In  addition  to  the  arrangements  already 
described,  there  is  a  movable  nut  at  h,  through  which  passes  the  slide  k. 
To  move  the  head,  e,  by  a  very  slight  amount,  the  slide  k  is  attached  to  the 
screw  b,  and  -rendered  fast.  By  loo.sening  or  tightening  the  screw  /,  the 
slide  k  will  be  moved  hackward«;  or  forwards,  and  with  it  the  head,  e,  to  which 
it  is  attached.  When  this  is  done,  e  is  screwed  fa!3t,  and  A-  brouizht  to  i. 
wiiere'the  micrometer  arrangeineiit  is  again  brought  to  jtlay  in  nioviiii^  the 
points  a,  b,  and  consequently,  c,  d.  We  thus  obtain  hair  proportional  com- 
pauu.  The  lengths  ad  and  6c  must  be  perfectly  equal,  or  else  all  indications 
will  be  erroneous.  The  great  utility  of  the  proportional  compasses  consists 
in  their  enabling  us  to  enlarge  or  reduce  all  parts  of  a  drawing  to  a  certain 
scale,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  adjust  (once  for  all)  the  two  sets  of  legs 
in  the-same  proportion  as  the  required  reduction  or  enlargement. 

The  common  cotnpassTS  do  not  answer  for  long  lines.  In  this  case  the 
brum  compasses  nro  T  i  he  used,  5,  Jigs.  6,  7.  These  consist  of  a  prismatic 
beam  of  wood  or  ln»llow  prismatic  brass  rod.  ab,  upon  which  the  boxe«?,  c,  d, 
slide,  capable  of  being  fastened  by  clamp  screws.  To  each  box  is  attached 
a  point  h,  and  i,  one  of  them  being  replaced,  when  necessary,  by  a  lead 
tube  or  pen  point.  One  of  the  boxes  is  provided  with  a  micrometer  arrange- 
ment.  For  this  purpose  a  head  is  attached  at  /,  through  which  passes  the 
smooth  end  of  the  screw,  e,  without  moving  back  or  forwards.  The  nut  of 
the  screw  is  at  so  that  when  the  screw  e  is  turned,  the  spindle  being 
fixed,  the  nut  g  moves  forwards  and  backwards,  and  with  it  the  box  and 
point  attached. 

The  triangular  compassrs  {f^.  8)  serve  to  take  off  all  three  corners  of  a 
triangle  at  once,  rendering  the  operation  of  transferring  triangles  one  of 
great  ease.    This  instrument  has  three  legs,  united  in  one  head  in  such  a 
manner,  that  two  of  the  legs  form  ordinary  compasses,  in  whose  head,  <i,  a 
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•pindle  /  is  mserted  by  means  of  the  spring,  c.  The  end  a(  this  spindle  is 
round  at  one  end,  where  it  receives  the  eye  of  the  third  le&  c,  which  may 
be  fastened  by  means  of  the  plate,  g,  and  the  head  screw,  h.  In  this  mann« 
the  leg  c  may  be  made  to  assume  any  given  position  with  respect  to  b  and 

d»  and  thus  any  given  triangle  be  taken  up  with  the  compasses. 

A  convenient  variety  of  tlie  f rtniiirulnr  compasses  is  the  pfate  compnsscst. 
ßg.55,  which  consists  of  a  three-iuabed  plate,  A  A,  provided  with  a  button. 
B.  At  the  extremities  of  the  limbs  A,  A,  A  are  attached  the  ssecontlarj 
iimbs,  C,  lying  in  the  same  plane.  Tiieir  attached  points,  a,  a,  a,  may  be 
placed  at  any  required  position  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

It  has  been  seen  under  the  head  of  perspective  and  projection,  that  when 
a  circle  is  viewed  from  any  direction  other  than  one  perpendicular  to  its 
centre,  it  will  appear  as  an  ellipse.  As  such  foreshortened  circles  very 
frequently  occur,  and  ellipses  are  troublesome  to  describe,  considerable 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  invention  of  instrumenis  by  means  of 
which  these  curves  may  be  readily  drawn.  These  are  called  ellipto<rr(iphs, 
of  which  various  forms  have  been  devised.  Two  ot  these  are  rcj)resented 
in  figs.  9-13.  Fig.  9  is  an  upper  and  fig.  10  a  perspective  view  of  the  old- 
est  and  most  imperfect  of  these  instruments.  This  consists  of  a  cross,  ahcd^ 
which  has  two  grooves  on  its  upper  surface,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Under  these  grooves  are  four  points,  which  when  in  use  are  placed 
in  the  two  axes  of  the  ellipse,  so  that  the  middle  of  the  cross  stands  exactly 
above  the  centre  of  the  circle  or  ellipse  to  be  described.  The  movaUe 
slides  g  and  h  work  in  the  p-ooves  in  such  a  manner  that  h  always  moves 
in  the  groove  ad,  and  in  the  groove  he.  Tiie  slides  have  boxes  above, 
through  which  the  ruler  ef  is  passed,  to  which  the  boxes  may  l>e  fastened 
by  head  screws.  One  end  of  the  ruler  f  carries  the  drawing  point  i.  To 
use  tiie  instrument,  place  the  point  i  upon  the  extremity  of  the  long  axis, 
and  fix  4  at  the  middle  df  the  cross.  Then  bring  t  to  the  extremity  the 
short  axis,  and  fix  g  at  the  middle  of  the  cross.  If  now  the  ruler  be  moved, 
the  box  h  will  slide  in  adt  and  g  in  he^  by  means  xjS  which  the  drawing  point 
will  describe  the  ellipse  represented  in  the  figure. 

The  defect  in  this  instrument  consists  in  the  impossibility  of  describing 
ellipses  whose  axes  are  shorter  than  or  much  difierent  in  proportion  fh>m 
those  of  the  cross. 

Farer/s  el/iptograph,  pi  5,  figs.  11 — 13,  is  perhaps  the  best  yet  invented. 
As  far  its  size  will  admit,  the  entire  series  of  ellipses  from  a  straight  line 
to  a  circle  may  be  drawn  with  great  accuracy.  It  consists  of  two  circles, 
A  and  B,  lying  one  above  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that,  by  means  of  the 
pinion  K  and  the  rack-work  any  required  eccentricity  may  be  given  to 
them.  They  are  fixed  at  acy  position  by  the  screws  ee.  The  two  bridges,  oa, 
and  the  curved  arms,  hh,  serve  to  give  the  necessary  strength  to  the  circles, 
and  to  make  them  sufficiently  open  to  see  underneath  them.  The  two  circles 
mav  be  shoved  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  fmir  beams.  D,  E,  F, 
and  Q,  which  tofrether  form  a  frame-work.  These  beams  he  in  two  planes, 
as  shown  by  12,  so  that  F  and  Q  determine  the  path  of  the  upper,  D 
and  E  thai  of  the  lower  circle.    In  this  way  the  two  circles  may  be  moved 
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.^o  that  the  centre  of  eaeh  moves  parallel  to  its  fratne,  the  paths  describsd 
being  perpendicular  to  each  other,  thus  constituting  the  axis  of  tlie  ellipse. 

The  ellij)S('  itself  is  described  by  one  point  of  a  small  pair  of  connpasses,  M, 
during  tl»e  workin«;  ot  the  two  circles,  the  other  point  being  placed  in  the 
tniit  II.  /and  /  arc  biuioas  by  means  of  which  the  circles  are  moved 
along,  while  the  frame  lies  upon  the  paper.  The  frame  is  held  down  with 
the  left  hand  by  meaas  of  the  buttons  N  and  O.  Any  required  eccentricity 
can  be  given  to  the  foot  H«  as  it  slides  with  its  frame,  gt  in  a  groove,  and  is 
united  to  the  rack-work,  K  which  is  moved  by  the  pinion  L.  Fig,  18 
presents  a  clearer  view  of  the  whole  arrangement ;  it  is  a  section  perpendi- 
cular to  the  two  beams,  a,  a«  of  the  circles  A  and  B.  Fig,  Id  is  a  side  view 
of  the  instrunierit. 

If  both  the  circles  are  i)laced  concentric  with  each  other,  and  the  point  M 
placed  ill  the  centre,  the  latter  u  iil  de«?criV»e  a  point  when  both  circles  are 
moved  ill  the  frame.  If  L  be  turneil,  M  becoiiies  tuore  and  more  eccentric, 
and  will  describe  a  circle  in  the  movement  of  tlie  circles,  or  an  ellipse  with 
equal  axes.  By  turning  K,  both  circles  become  eccentric.  If  M  stand  in 
the  centre,  it  describes  a  straight  line  in  the  movement  of  the  circles ;  in 
other  terms,  an  ellipse  with  one  of  its  axes  =  O.  The  diflerent  ellipses  are 
obtained  by  the  eccentricity  of  M.  The  two  buttons,  N  and  O,  pass  through 
the  ruler,  P,  which  has  slits,  as  well  as  the  prolongations  of  F  and  Q,  so  that 
the  whole  instrutnent  can  be  moved  without  displacing  N  and  O,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  adjustment. 

Another  instrument  for  descril)ing  various  curves,  principiilly  epicycloidal, 
is  the  eccentric  compasses,  represented  in  pi.  5,  Jig.  14.  This  was  invented 
by  Suardi,  who  described  1978  difierent  curves  which  could  be  drawn  with 
it.  The  three  legs,  A,  B,  C  (the  head  only  of  C  is  visible),  form  a  stand,  at 
whose  point  of  union,  C,  u  placed  the  principal  axis,  a,  Up<»i  this  the  tube, 
A,  provided  with  a  milled  head  at  r,  may  be  turned.  The  strip  d  is  fastened 
to  the  tube  so  as  to  turn  with  it.  The  wheels,  e  and /,  are  attached  at  d  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  axis  of  e  may  be  moved  in  a  slit  made  in  d,  and  that 
of  f  may  be  moved  on  d  bv  means  of  a  slide  ;  £r  is  a  toothed  whcc!,  fixed 
upon  the  main  axis,  a.  All  three  \n1uc1s  may  be  iuterchaiiiied  or  replaced 
by  others,  according  to  the  character  ol  the  curve.  Tiiey  must  all,  liuwever, 
be  kept  in  close  contact  during  their  use.  Tlie  pierced  head,  n,  is  attached 
beneath  the  prolonged  axis,  /,  in  which  may  be  moved  the  small  strips,  A, 
carrying  the  drawing  point,  h. 

The  Pantograph/m  its  original  form,  is  an  instrument  invented  by  Father 
Scheiner,  intended  to  reduce  or  enlarge  drawings  to  any  required  scale:  in 
other  words,  to  draw  similar  figures.  As  the  similarity  of  figures  can 
be  attained  in  various  ways,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  various  forms  of 
pantographs.  The  two  principal  systems  have  been  rejiresented  in ßgs.  15, 
16.  Passing  by  the  earlier  and  more  imperfect  forms  of  the  pantograph, 
we  represent,  in^^.  15,  the  first  of  these  systems.  Two  rulers,  AB  and  BC, 
are  connected  by  a  joint  at  B ;  two  others,  DF  and  FE,  hinged  together  at 
F,  are  combined  with  the  first  two  at  D  and  E,  so  as  to  form  a  parallelogram. 
However  much  the  angular  positions  of  these  four  rulers  may  change,  they 
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mnt  always  fbmn  a  parallelogram.  Small  rollers  are  placed  beneath  the 
four  pointa,  D,  E,  F,  and  B»  to  allow  the  inatrumenta  to  move  freely  over  the 
paper.  A,  6,  and  C,  are  three  points  on  the  ndera  where  pipes  aie  attached, 
and  which  must  always  lie  in  a  straight  line.  C  is  the  fixed  point ;  the 
tracing  point  to  be  moved  over  the  drawing,  R,  to  be  copied,  is  at  A,  and 
the  drawing  point  with  wliich  the  copy,  S,  is  made,  is  at  G.  It  is  eviilent 
lluii  ill  all  iiioveiiieiits  of  the  instrument,  the  line  CC.\  will  remain  straight ; 
the  figures  tlescril)c<l  must,  therefore,  he  similar,  and  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion will  be  greater  as  G  is  nearer  to  A. 

The  pantograph  represented  in  ßg»  16,  or  eidograph,  as  it  was  called  by 
its  inyentodr,  Fkofossor  Wallace  of  Edinburgh,  has  a  very  difierent  construe* 
tion.  The  bar  D  moves  in  the  socket  A,  in  which  it  may  be  fixed  at  any 
pcnnt  by  a  screw.  To  the  socket  is  attached  a  heavy  foot,  about  which  it 
can  rotate.  The  arms,  £H  and  FG,  may  also  be  moved,  with  reference  to 
the  axis  of  the  bar  D,  the  amount  of  motion  being  determined  by  the  amount 
of  reduction  re(|uired  in  the  co[)y.  For  this  pui^pose,  scales  are  attached  to  the 
bar  and  arms;  a  tightly  strelclied  endless  string,  aa,  passes  rnund  the  two  pul- 
leys B  and  C,  ulluched  to  which  are  the  sockets,  in  which  tlie  two  arms.  Ell 
and  FG,  slide,  so  that  these  must  always  make  corresponding  motions.  If 
the  tracing  point  be  at  H,  and  the  drawing  point  at  G,  and  if  the  three 
points,  H,  G,  and  A,  lie  in  a  straight  line,  then  S  will  be  the  reduction  of  R. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  tracing  and  drawing  points  change  places»  the  copy 
will  be  lafger  than  the  original,  in  all  pantographs,  instead  of  being 
smaller. 

By  a  <;light  change,  the  pantograph  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  copy  objects 
oil  the  same  scale  as  the  original;  and  if  the  drawing  pencil  acts  at  its  up^ier 
end,  and  the  tracing  point  at  its  lower,  then  the  copy  will  he  inverted.  This 
is  of  great  importance  to  engravers,  who  are  obliged  to  invert  the  designs 
on  their  plates,  so  as  to  have  the  engravings  direct.  For  this  purpose,  the 
plate  is  plaoed  above  the  drawing-point,  which  here  consists  of  a  fine  etch- 
ing needle.  The  pantograph  has  also  been  employed  for  engraving  writing. 

Two  other  drawing  instruments  of  great  utility  are  the  spring  campa$9e$ 
{pi.  5,  ßg.  17),  and  the  parallel  ruler  {figs.  18,  19).  The  spring  compa<;ses, 
instead  of  a  head,  have  a  strong,  curved,  steel  f?pring,  h,  to  which  the  feet,  f 
and  g,  are  soldered.  A  curved  screw,  d,  is  fastened  in  the  foot  /,  and  ]>;isses 
through  g.  At  e  is  the  nut  of  the  screw,  against  which  g  is  con^l.tutly 
pressed,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  spring.  By  the  action  of  this  nut  the  points 
are  separated  or  approximated.  For  convenience  of  handling,  a  button  is 
attached  at  a.  The  spring  compasses  supply  the  place  of  the  hair  coni> 
passes,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  firmer,  and  less  liable  to  derangement 
when  once  fixed,  for  which  reason  they  are  employed  in  describing  circles 
on  wood  and  metal. 

The  parallel  ruler  is  used  to  draw  parallel  lines.  Its  earliest  construction 
consisted  of  two  parallel  rulers,  connecte<i  hy  a  cross-piece  at  each  end: 
the  more  modern  instrument,  represented  froui  aiK)ve  in  /^;,^  18,  and  laterally 
in  fig.  1 9,  consists  of  a  broail  ruler,  A,  upon  which  the  axle  B  turns,  in  two 
•mall  boxes,  oa.  At  each  end  of  this  aile  are  attached  small  and  perfectly 
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equal  milled  roller*,  CC.  These  rollers  pass  through  apertures  made  in  the 
ruler»  projecting  on  the  other  side  sufficiently  to  rest  upon  the  paper.  The 

ruler,  carried  on  ihifl  axle  with  its  rollers,  v ill  ndmit  of  anynmnberof 
parallel  lioc^s  being  drawn.  The  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  nil  parts  of  these  two  rulers  jK-rft  ctlv  ncciirnte.  If  tho  two  rulers  of 
the  first  form  hp  not  constantly  parallel,  or  the  rollers  of  the  second  be  not 
perfectly  equal  in  diameter,  the  results  will  be  erroneous.  The  common 
square,  or  T  square,  with  movable  head,  sup[>lies  the  place  of  the  parallel 
ruler,  and  is  more  certain  in  practice. 

Here  also  must  be  introduced  the  protradar  {pi  %  ßg.  74),  used  in 
measuring  and  describing  angles.  It  consists  of  an  are  of  bras^  generally 
a  semicircle,  although  sometimes  a  full  circle  is  employed.  In  the  semicir- 
cular protractor,  the  diameter  falls  along  a  ruling  edge,  and  a  small  notch  is 
made  in  the  mifldlc  of  this,  answering  to  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  cir- 
cumlereiiee  of  the  semicircle  is  divided  into  180°^,  and,  if  of  sufhcieiit  size 
(8 — 10  inches  in  diameter),  into  five  minute  subdivisions,  A  rule  i^soiiietiiiies 
attached  to  the  protractor,  turning  about  its  centre,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  or  describing  angles  more  accurately.  By  attaching  a  vernier  to 
this  rule,  very  small  subdivisions,  even  to  a  minute,  may  be  read  off. 

Directing  our  attention  now  to  the  instruments  used  in  geodetical  opera- 
tions, the  first  one  to  be  mentioned  is  the  measuring  staff.  This  is  nothing 
but  a  staff  of  <lry.  oiled  wood,  tipped  at  each  end  with  brass  or  iron,  and 
divided  into  feet  and  inches,  for  the  purpose  of  measurinjj  straijrht  lines  in 
the  field.  When  in  use,  it  is  either  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  or  upon  posts 
whose  top«!  lie  in  a  horizontal  plane.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  always 
required,  in  order  that  when  one  is  laid  down,  another  may  be  placed  in 
contact  with  it,— the  two  extremities  touching,  and  both  lying  in  the  same 
straight  line.  The  first  one  is  then  to  be  taken  up  and  placed  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  second,  and  the  operation  thus  continued.  The  base  line 
for  determining  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  France,  was 
measured  by  this  instrument.  Glass  rods  are  sometimes  employed,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  jjreat  Eni^H.^h  tri<;onometrical  survey. 

The  measui  in  j  chain  {^pl.  5,  //V.  'Zl)  affords  results  that  are  sufficiently 
accurate  for  ordinary  purposes :  it  is  thert'lore  the  one  generally  employed 
in  couiujon  üurveying.  i  iiis  consists  of  links  of  strong  brass  or  iron  wire, 
connected  together  by  rings,  and  so  arranged  that  the  interval  from  the 
centre  of  one  ring  to  that  of  the  next  amounts  to  just  one  foot  Ten  of 
such  links,  or  in  some  cases  IS,  form  one  rod,  and  this  amount,  and 
sometimes  half  and  quarter  rods,  is  indicated  by  rings,  D,  of  peculiar  shape* 
In  America  Gunter  s  Chain  is  universally  used.  Here  the  entire  chain  is 
66  feet  in  length  ( =  to  four  rods  or  poles),  and  is  divided  into  100  links, 
every  tenth  link  beinpr  indicated  by  a  piece  of  brass  of  peculiar  shape. 
Each  link,  then,  including  the  connecting  rinrrs,  is  7.'.)*3  ot"  an  inch.  At 
the  ringed  extremities,  A  and  B,  of  the  chain  when  in  use,  chain  .staves  are 
driven  into  the  ground  over  which  these  extremities  pass.  Each  staff 
(Jig.  28)  has  a  pointed  iron  foot,  e,  and  a  cross  piece,  h,  upon  which  the  ring 
rests,  and  which  is  of  use  to  enable  the  staflfto  be  driven  into  the  ground,  by  the 
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«ppUmitioii  dt  the  curator's  foot.  In  surveying,  two  chain  carriers  carry 
the  staves  with  the  chain ;  the  forward  one  has  in  addition  a  number  of 
aiTowx  or  friciett       29).   The  chain  staves  are  sighted  in  the  line  to  be 

measured  and  driven  in,  the  chain  stretched  tight  between  thetn.  The 
chain  is  then  carried  forwards,  the  forward  carrier  taking  with  him  the 
chain  statT  inserting  an  arrow  in  the  hole  made  by  the  latter.  When  the 
hind  carrier  conies  to  the  arrow,  he  takes  it  up,  and  inserts  his  staff',  over 
which  the  ring  ot"  tlie  chain  is  slipped;  the  forward  carrier  then  stretches 
the  ciiaiii  and  itiserls  his  staif,  which  lie  uguiu  replaces  by  an  arrow,  and 
the  opwation  is  continued  until  the  line  is  measured,  or  the  forward  car- 
rier  has  exhausted  all  his  arrows,  uriiich  are  generally  ten  in  number*  In 
this  latter  case  a  transfer  of  the  arrows  to  the  forward  carrier  is  made, 
and  the  measuring  proceeds  as  before.  Careful  count  must  of  course  be 
kept  of  the  number  of  such  traiisfcrs.  This  operation  is  sometimes  oar- 
ried  on  by  means  of  the  arrows  and  chain  alone,  the  chain  staves  being 
omitted. 

or  the  more  complicated  surveying  or  measuring  instruments  we  shall 
first  ot  ail  mention  the  plane  luble.  This  was  invented  by  l*ra?torius, 
hence  called  raensula  pretoriana,  and  is  used  to  obtain  a  reduced  plan  of 
a  tract  of  land.  Of  the  various  improvements  made  in  this  instrument 
since  its  invention,  the  two  principal  are  represented  in  pi  5,  figs.  SO  and 
21.  Fig,  20  exhibits  the  instrument  as  modified  by  Major  Lehman  of 
Saxony.  It  consists  of  a  stand  with  three  feet,  a,  h,  c,  shod  beneath  with 
iron,  and  so  attached  to  the  stand  by  joints  and  winged  screws  ns  to  allow 
a  horizontal  position  ot  the  table  even  on  uneven  ground.  The  support.  /, 
upon  which  the  board,  m,  rests,  may  he  rotated  on  its  axis  ;  the  board  itself 
can  be  rendered  perfectly  horizontal  by  the  three  adjusting  screws,  g,  h, 
and  i,  passing  through  the  plate  K.  At  a  later  period  Lehman  did  away 
with  these  screws,  producing  the  adjustments  entirely  by  the  feet  of  the 
stand.  He  also  changed  the  mode  in  which  /  was  turned,  by  causing  it 
to  run  out  into  a  disk  below,  turning  on  the  plate  K.  This  disk  had  an 
endless  screw  turned  upon  its  edge ;  a  spindle  attached  to  A-  caught  in  this, 
so  as  to  produce  a  very  slow  rotation  of  the  board.  The  spindle  was 
capable  of  being  removed  for  coarse  adjustments. 

FiiZ.  21  represents  a  section  of  th»'  upiier  part  of  Maip'r  s  plane  tdhk. 
It  has  also  a  three-footed  stand,  upon  wnu  ii  the  socket,  a,  fit.s.  In  the  upper 
part  of  this  socket  is  an  excavation  in  which  the  ball  or  nut,  b,  turns,  capable 
of  being  fixed  by  the  screw  c.  This  nut  carries  above,  the  sp  ke  upon 
which  the  plate  AB  rests,  and  to  which  the  metal  ring,  M,  is  screwed.  ^  is 
a  portion  of  a  middle  piece  with  three  curves,  through  whose  extremities,/, 
pass  three  screws;  one  of  them  represented  at  These  catch  in  the  stir- 
rups, gi,  mn,  upon  which  rests  the  ring  ik.  with  its  incumbent  plate,  AB. 
By  these  adjusting  screws,  the  horizontal  position  of  the  table  is  secured. 
Instead  ot"  the  ti-maie  screw  at  g,  a  knuckle  mav  1»^  attached,  as  shown  at  <>. 
The  screw  e  serves  to  fix  the  ap]Taratus  to  tiiu  -j  iiidle.  This  form  of  the 
plane  table  does  not  give  the  line  udju2>tiueut  of  the  ilrst,  as  the  screws  allow 
a  certain  amount  of  spring. 
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As  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  plane  table,  we  will  mention,  first,  the 

fork  {fig.  22),  which  consists  of  two  strips,  A  and  C,  fastened  by  the  head, 
B,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  niay  be  slid  upon  the  drawing  board.  The 
upper  strip,  A,  runs  out  to  a  point  which  lies  exactly  above  the  s{)Ot,  C.  of 
the  lower  strip,  to  which  the  line  tor  the  plummet  D  is  attached.  A  second 
plutniiiet  i«?  often  attached  ahove  B.  Tliese  forks  serve  to  brini?  a  given 
point  on  the  table  directly  above  a  certuiu  point  on  the  ground.  Tlie  point 
A  k  laid  upon  the  point  in  question,  and  the  taUe  moved  until  the  plummet 
hangs  directly  over  the  spot  of  earth. 

The  erecting  eon^an  is  another  piece  of  supplementary  apparatus, 
serving  to  set  up  the  table  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  original  one.  This 
is  nothing  nnore  than  a  small  magnetic  compass  with  a  well  divided  dial, 
which  can  be  screwed  on  the  cduje  of  the  table. 

The  lex'ff  -jorves  to  render  the  drawing  hoard  perfectly  horiEontal,  this 
being  in(ii.s{)eiisably  necessary  to  an  accurate  measurement.  It  is  of  two 
forms^ — the  tub-shaped  and  the  tubular.  The  luh-xhaped  level  consists  of  a 
flat  cylindrical  vessel  with  an  accurately  ground  bottom,  and  covered  above 
by  a  pUte  of  glass.  The  vessel  is  filled  with  alcohol  so  as  to  leave  only  a 
minute  bubble  of  air,  and  the  top  cemented  on  air-tight  The  instrument  is 
inconveniently  sensitive  when  the  upper  plate  is  perfectly  plane ;  this  in, 
therefore,  generally  very  slightly  convex,  so  that  there  may  be  a  tendency 
in  the  bubble  to  seek  the  centre  of  the  surface. 

The  tnhnlar  level  (pi.  5,  figs.  23,  24)  consi^t^  »»f  a  frame  perfectly  plane 
below,  and  inclosing  a  tube  of  glass  closed  at  botii  ends.  This  tube  is  tilled 
with  alcohol,  in  wluch  is  a  small  bubble  nf  air,  w  hich,  when  the  tube  is  per- 
fectly horizontal,  rests  in  its  middle.  As  the  glass  tube  by  itself  would  be 
liable  to  breakage,  it  is  inclosed  in  a  tube  of  brass,  which  has  a  piece  cut  out 
of  the  middle  portion  above  from  E  to  F,  to  render  the  bubble  visible.  This 
exposed  portion  of  the  glass  is  protected  by  the  bands  aa.  To  be  certain  of 
the  central  situation  of  the  1  u'  Me,  several  concentric  circles  are  cut  on  the 
cover  of  the  tub  level,  and  on  the  tube  of  the  tubular  level,  between  which 
the  bubble  must  re.«;t.  Several  are  necessary,  ^wini;  to  the  var}'ing  si/e  of 
the  bubble,  )»rodiu'ed  by  its  expansion  or  contraction.  A  small  screw-  is 
placed  beneath  tlie  tube  levt  l  in  the  socket  at  B,  to  correct  any  deviation 
from  a  perfect  parallelism  of  the  surfaces. 

The  diopter  rafer,  or  eight  ruler,  is  used  to  determine  sight  lines  upon  the 
plale  of  the  table«.  Its  simplest  construction  is  exhibited  in  fig.  25.  A 
strong  brass  ruler.  A,  with  bevelled  edges,  carries  at  its  extremities  two  cross 
pieces,  B  and  C,  supporting  hinged  sight  vanes,  D  and  E.  The  eye  diopter, 
or  sight  vane,  D,  contains  a  narrow  vertical  slit,  or  several  small  holes  one 
above  the  other.  The  object  vane,  E,  consists  of  n  frame,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  fine  hair  or  \^'irp  is  stretched  verticaliv.  By  brinp:ing  the  slit,  the  wire, 
and  the  axis  of  the  jiouit  sighted  at,  in  one  line,  the  [»rojection  of  the  vertical 
plane  determined  by  this  line  of  sight,  may  be  drawn  on  the  table  along  the 
edge  of  the  ruler. 

In  the  preceding  construction  of  the  ruler,  the  sight  line  itself  is  not 
•btained,  but  one  parallel  to  it   To  describe  this  line  itself  the  axes  of  the 
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vanes  mmt  lie  in  a  vertical  plane  with  the  edge  of  the  ruler.  When  thif 
edge  is  so  adjusted,  it  hecomes  fiducial  edge.  For  the  sake  of  sighting  both 
forwards  and  backwards  with  the  same  pnsitii>ri  of  the  ruler,  each  vane  con- 
tains both  slit  and  wire,  one  above  the  other;  the  slit  being  inferior  in  the 
one,  and  superior  in  the  other.  A  magiielic  needle,  F,  is  sometimes  attached 
to  the  ruler,  in  which  case  the  erecting  compass  can  be  spared,  as  it  is  only 
necessary  to  draw  a  sight  line  at  the  commencement  of  operations,  and 
marking  the  direction  of  the  needle  with  reference  to  this  line,  to  cause  the 
same  direction  to  be  muntained  at  each  saccessive  erection  of  the  table. 

The  form  of  ruler  represented  in  pL  5,  fig.  36,  naturally  serves  only  for 
short  distances,  as  far  as  the  unarmed  eye  can  see  clearly.  To  sight  at 
greater  distances,  the  diopter  ruler,  icifh  telescope  ( //if.  2G),  has  been  con- 
structed. A  plate,  C,  is  fastened  to  the  ruler  AB,  carrying  a  telescope  of 
feeble  tnas^nifv  iiig  power.  The  ocular  of  the  telescope  is  at  E,  and  in  its 
focus  is  a  vertical  cross-tiair,  wiiich  .supplies  the  place  of  the  object  diopter. 
In  the  better  instruments,  die  tube  can  be  taken  out  of  its  bed  and  reversed : 
by  this  means,  both  forward  and  backward  sighting  can  be  attained.  For 
lednction  to  the  horison,  and  sighting  objects  above  or  below  the  horisontal 
plane,  the  axis  of  the  telescope  can  be  turned,  in  a  vertical  plane,  about  its 
axis  of  rotation.  A  graduated  arc,  F,  is  often  attached,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  tube,  and  turns  with  it,  while  an  index  \s  fixed  at  G,  to  the  frame.  In 
this  maiinnr  anc^les  of  elevation  or  dcj)ression  may  he  measured.  If  the 
index  jxjint  to  the  zero  of  the  scale,  the  tube  will  be  horizontal,  and  may 
then  be  used  in  levelling. 

To  illustrate  the  mode  of  using  the  plane  table,  reference  most  be  agun 
made  to  fig.  97.  Taking  for  instance  the  figure  on  fig.  Sft,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  determine  the  base  ofr,  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  lay 
out  properly.  Its  chief  condition  is,  that  as  many  points  as  possible  maybe 
determined  from  it,  by  intersections  which  are  not  too  acute.  This  line 
must  be  measured  as  accuratelv  as  possible  by  the  chain  and  staves.  The 
plane  table  is  then  erecte<l  horizontally,  at  A,  with  the  point  a  over  the 
point  a  of  the  ground,  and  the  north  and  south  line  marked.  An  assistant, 
with  u  .signal,  is  then  dispatched  to  />.  A  needle  is  now  stuck  in  a,  the  point 
b  sighted  with  the  diopter  ruler,  and  the  line  ab  drawn.  With  the  needle 
still  sticking  in  a,  sight  lines  are  drawn  to  all  the  principal  points  visiUe,  as 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  8,  T,  which  are  run  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  paper,  and  indicated  by  letters  or  numbers,  for  subsequent 
Identification.  In  this  manner  are  produced  the  sight  Wnes  ab,ac,ad, ,  ...as,al. 
When  the  objects  have  no  sharp  outline,  or  are  difficult  la  recognise,  as  at 
O  and  S,  signals  must  be  set  up,  and  allowed  to  stanil  until  the  operation  is 
completed.  After  this  has  been  done,  and  all  the  sight  lines  again  gone 
over,  the  station  A  is  If^t,  with  a  signal  fixed  in  it,  and  the  table  carried  to 
B,  where  it  is  again  set  up,  after  having  marked  on  the  paper  the  length  of 
the  base  a6,  on  a  reduced  scale,  thereby  determining  the  point  b.  This 
pinnt  b,  on  the  paper,  is  brought  over  the  extremity  6  of  the  base  line,  first 
by  the  eye,  and  then  by  the  forkt — the  table  erected  horixontally,  the  ruler 
Idd  along  the  line  ab»  and  the  table  turned  until  the  sight  line     the  rulei 
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meets  the  signal  at  a.  After  making  all  necenary  adjustments,  as  examin- 
ing the  comiiafjs,  observing  whether  the  ]K»int  6  of  the  paper  is  vcrlically 

over  6  of  the  base,  &c.,  the  objects,  or  sif^iials,  C,  D,  E,  S,  sieliied  iVoui 

a,  are  again  sighted  from  b,  und  sight  hues  drawn  until  they  inlerj;ccl  the 
corresponding  lines  from  a.  The  points  of  intersection  are  indicated  by  the 
letters  or  numbers  of  tJw  sight  Hnes,  and  well  marked,  by  the  pricking  of  a 
fine  needle,  so  as  to  allow  the  erasure  of  the  lines.  The  diflerent  points 
thus  obtained  are  finally  connected»  by  straight  or  curved  lines,  as  the  case 
may  require.  In  accurate  measurements,  where  there  is  much  curvature 
and  few  objects,  staves,  numbered  in  order,  are  first  of  all  set  up  at  all  the 
points  to  be  ascertained.  In  sightinir,  the  sirrnal-carrier.  with  his  flag  j^oes 
to  each  of  these  stations  in  succession,  and  remains  until  sighted.  It  the 
operation  is  to  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  a  sinde  base  Une,  j)oints  must 
be  selected  from  which  it  may  be  continued  afresh.  The  position  of  these 
new  points  must  be  determined  from  the  first  base.  FartlMr  measurements 
with  the  chain  are  not  necessary  ;  if,  however,  certain  important  points  can 
be  sighted  from  one  spot,  and  not  firom  another,  they  may  be  first  sighted 
and  measured,  and  then  transferred  to  the  paper,  according  to  the.  proper 
scale  of  reduction.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  use  of  the  plane 
table,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  special  treatises  nn  the  subject. 

The  transition  from  instruments  for  measuring  lines,  to  those  for  deter- 
mining anieles,  is  furnished  by  the  inslrunjent  represented  in  fitr.  30,  pi.  5, 
and  invented  in  1742.  This,  in  a  less  perfect  form,  is  mentioned  in  Speckle's 
Festungsbau,  1608.  Zoll  man  has  im|Hrov«l  it  so  much,  however,  that  it 
now  bears  his  name.  It  is  represented  in  our  figure  as  improved  by  Ger- 
stenberg, of  Jena.  It  consists  of  a  tripod  stand,  upon  which  is  fastened  the 
board  A,  as  in  the  plane  table.  The  erecting  compass  C  serves  to  set  up 
the  instrument  properly.  There  is  a  pivot  at  the  centre  B,  upon  which  the 
diopter  ruler,  the  alidade  D,  with  tlie  two  sight  vanes,  E  and  F,  can  turn. 
The  board  is  covered  with  the  drawing  pajier,  and  upon  if  is  placed  the 
frame  seen  on  the  exterior  of  the  board.  This  frame  is  graduated  to  degrees 
of  the  circle,  and  marked  accordingly.  The  instrumeni  is  now  set  up  at  a 
station,  at  which  a  certain  number  of  angles  is  to  be  ascertained,  aiMl  the 
legs  of  these  angles  determined  by  sighting  through  the  diopters,  afterwards 
to  be  measured  by  a  protractor,  or  by  the  graduation  in  the  frame.  The 
advantage  of  this  instrument  consists  in  its  giving  the  angles  themselves, 
and  not,  as  in  other  angular  instruments,  tlieir  numerical  values. 

Of  the  purely  angular  measuring  instruments,  the  first  t(»  be  mentioned  is 
the  astrolabe.  If  is  exhibited  in  //g.  31  on  its  trijuxl  stand.  By  this  is  not 
to  be  understood  the  astrolabe  of  lliji|>archus,  used  in  determining  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  stars,  but  ihe  common  astrolabe,  useil  by  surveyors  for  iiundreds 
of  years,  and  which  even  now  maintains  its  place,  when  well  ctHistructed, 
as  an  exeelloit  means  <^  measuring  angles.  It  consists,  in  the  semi-astro- 
labes, of  a  large  semicircle,  D,  divided  to  180*,  and  in  the  full  astrolabes,  of 
a  large  circle  divided  to  360°,  and  generally  graduated  also  to  quarter 
degrees.  A  strip.  .\,  is  attached  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter,  which 
passes  through  0°  and  160** ;  this  strip  has  a  tongue  at  U  to  enable  it  to  be 
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|ilaoed  perfectly  centrally  upon  the  stand.  This  strip  carries  two  fixed 
dkipteTs,  or  sight  vanes,  B  and  C,  as  well  as  the  centre.  Another  strip,  £. 
turns  about  the  centre^  one  end  of  which  in  the  half-astrolabe  (both  ends  in 
the  full  astrolabe)  traverses  the  graduated  limb  and  curries  the  sight  vanes 
G  and  F.  The  middle  line  of  this  alidade  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the 
sight  vanes  and  the  centre,  and  is  marked  upon  the  bevelled  edge  of  the 
alidade  as  an  index.  The  diopters  are  both  ocular  and  objective,  for  fore 
and  back  sightin«!;.  The  limb  of  semi-astitjlabes  is  duubly  uiarked,  first 
from  0  to  IbO  ,  and  then  from  180°  to  the  löü"  of  the  second  corres- 
ponding to  the  IV*  of  the  first.  A  small  compass  is  4>ften  attached  at  the 
centre,  and  the  tongue  H  fitted  up  with  nut  and  screw  as  in  ßg.  21,  so  as 
to  permit  the  circle  to  be  brought  from  the  horizmtal  to  the  vertical  pon- 
tion,  thus  allowing  a  measurement  of  altitudes.  To  measure  an  angle  with 
the  astrolal)e,  it  is  placed  with  its  centre  over  the  vertex  of  the  angle,  and 
turned  until  the  fixed  diopters  sight  in  the  direction  of  one  log.  The 
movable  strip  with  its  diopters  is  then  to  be  sighted  in  the  direction  of"  the 
other  leg.  and  the  angle  contained  between  the  two  strii)s,  read  o(T.  To 
measure  several  angles  from  the  same  station,  the  first  diopter  may  be  left 
fixed,  and  the  alidade  moved  sueeesrively  to  the  diflfeient  an^es.  Thus 
if  the  first  angle  measured  between  the  fixed  strip  and  the  alidade  amount 
to  85]^^  and  the  seecmd  to  97i^  the  angle  contained  between  the  two  posi- 
tions of  the  alidade  will  be  074"— «5^*  =  62^".  The  astrolabe  may,  with  a 
little  practice,  be  made  to  perform  nmch  of  the  work  of  the  plane  table- 
Telescopes  are  sometimes  attached,  mstead  of  the  alidades.  The  instru- 
ment la  this  ca.se  tails  rather  in  the  class  of  the  theodolite  and  graphometer« 
to  which  we  shall  shortly  refer. 

The  compasSf  represented  from  above  (Jig-  pi-  ö),  und  from  tiie  side, 
in  ßg.  84,  is  another  instrument  for  measuring  angles.  It  depends  upon 
that  property  of  the  magnetic  needle  by  which  its  direction  is  always  paral- 
lel to  that  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  called  north  and  south  line.  Even  if 
the  magnetic  meridian  of  several  places  be  not  parallel,  strictly  speakings 
yet  the  difiereace  within  a  degree  of  longitude  is  so  slight,  as  to  be  »ro  for 
all  ordinary  purposes.  The  compass  consists  of  a  round  or  square  box, 
AB,  in  whose  centre  is  a  pivot,  C,  upon  which  a  magnetic  needle,  DE,  plays 
freely.  The  relative  position  of  the  latter  may  be  read  off  on  the  limb, 
graduated  to  liall  and  quarter  degrees.  To  prevent  the  needle  from  playing 
when  not  in  use,  whereby  both  it  and  the  pivot  would  be  injured,  a  stop,  or 
arrester,  F,  is  attached :  by  this  the  needle  can  be  lifted  from  the  .pivot,  and 
pressed  firmly  against  the  glass  covering  of  the  box.  The  plate  of  the 
compass  is  dressed  truly  square,  with  two  edges  parallel  to  the  north  and 
south  line,  and  three  of  the  edges  bevelled.  In  this  way  the  compass  itself 
may  be  u.sed  for  laying  o(T  angles,  by  whicli  means  numerous  errors  may  be 
avoided.  In  using  the  compass,  it  is  attached  to  a  trijjod  .stand,  bv  the 
socket  I.  This  socket  has  a  contrivance  at  G,  with  nut  and  screw  for  fix- 
ing, and  a  rim,  abed,  is  screwed  upon  the  plate  AB,  which  serves  to  carry 
the  telescope  IH.  This  is  made  fast  by  the  screws  ef,  but  may  be  turned,  in 
a  vertical  plane»  about  the  point  G.  The  connexion  with  the  socket,  I,  takes 
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place  by  means  of  a  plate»  with  screws.  To  me  the  iastrameot,  it  is  placed 
upon  the  stand,  which  is  set  OTer  the  vertex  of  the  angle  to  be  measured, 
and  turned,  until  the  sight  line  of  the  telescope  falls  in  a  vertical  plane  with 

one  hrr  of  ffu'  angle  to  be  measured.  The  position  of  the  needle  is  then  to 
be  noted.  Supj^ose  A  to  be  36['*:  the  compass  is  a<r.»!ii  tnrnrfl,  tintil  the 
axis  of  the  telescope  lies  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  second  leg.  As  ttie 
needle,  D£,  retains  its  parallel  position,  it  will  now  intersect  a  second  point 
on  the  limb»  which  must  also  be  read  ofT.  Suppose  this  to  be  120f  :  then 
the  angle  measured  wilt  be  120|° — 86^**  =  84^0.  Any  number  of  angles 
may  be  thus  measured  from  a  single  station,  and  their  legs  measured  with 
the  chain. 

Although  the  compass  has  received  various  constructions*  and  is  in 

general  nsp,  it  is  considerably  l)ehiiid  the  plane  table  in  the  accuracy  of  its 
results.  The  latter  j^ive.s  its  results  directly,  instead  of  comparinf;  them  by 
the  coinpurison  of  several  aieasiireincnts.  In  the  cuiiipass,  errors  may 
occur  ill  reading  off  the  angles,  wiiicii  can  never  be  determined  to  a  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  than  ^y" ;  this  defect,  added  to  several  others,  may  intro- 
duce false  results  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  As  an  tllnstration  of 
this  contingency,  let  us  refer  to  pi.  4,  ßg.  11,  where,  by  a  slight  error  in 
determining  a  single  angle,  the  defective  figure  A'B'C'D'E  is  obtained 
instead  of  the  correct  one  AFK'DE. 

The  prismatic  compass  ot  Schmalkalder  {pi.  5,  figs.  35,  36),  improved  by 
Major  von  Decker  in  1810,  is  well  calculated  for  rapid  military  surveying. 
It  consists  of  a  plate,  uj)on  which  is  a  small  compass  of  al)out  three  inches 
in  diameter,  upon  whose  needle,  o,  a  disk  of  pasteboard  with  a  graduated 
limb  is  so  fastened  as  to  turn  with  it.  The  arrester  or  stop,  b,  serves  to  lift 
this  slightly  from  its  pivot,  when  not  in  use.  The  si(^t  vanes  are  attached 
in  the  direction  of  the  diameter ;  the  objective  at  A,  and  the  ocular  at  /, 
with  their  axes  in  the  same  vertical  plane.  A  three-sided  prism,  ads,  is 
attached  to  the  ocular  diopter,  having  a  small  mirror  in  its  h}'pothenusei, 
which  looks  towards  the  graduation  of  the  limb.  To  use  this  instrument,  it 
is  to  be  held  horizontally  before  the  eye  in  the  vertex  of  the  angle  to  he 
measured,  and  u  sight  taken  through  the  upper  part  of  the  two  ranes  along 
one  leg  of  the  angle.  Then,  by  the  turning  of  the  needle,  a  numher  on  the 
limb  will  come  under  the  prism,  which,  reflected  by  the  mirror,  can  be  read 
off  through  the  lower  part  of  the  dit  g.  The  second  leg  is  then  to  be  sighted 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  angle  itself  determined  as  in  all  compasses.  The 
arc  m  serves  for  the  rectification  of  the  instrument,  with  reference  to  the 
variations  of  the  needle.  The  graduation  on  the  limb  is  inverted,  so  as  to 
be  seen  directly  by  reflection  from  the  mirror.  The  diopters  can  be  made 
to  turn  down  when  the  instrument  is  to  be  packed  up.  in  w  hich  case  the 
stop  b  is  to  be  set,  the  jwint  n  for  regulating  ot.  fixed,  and  then  the  whole 
may  be  packed  in  a  box  tour  inches  s(juare,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  deep. 
Its  indications  are  suthciently  accurate  for  such  purposes  as  military  recon- 
noissance,  dec. 

Tke  theodoHi»t  as  represented  in  ßg,  88,  pL  5,  is  a  perfected  form  of  the 
foil  circle  astrolabe.  This  instrument  is  eateulated,  not  only  for  cqierations 
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of  the  lower  geodesy,  but  for  trigonometrical  survey«,  and  even  for  the  most 
delicate  astronomical  measurements.  It  rests  upon  a  tripod,  K,  with  which 
it  is  fixed  oa  a  special  stand,  or  upon  the  plate  of  a  plane  table.  At  the  end 
of  the  feet  are  the  setting  serews,  a,  b,  and  e,  hj  means  of  which  a  perfectiy 
horizontal  position  of  the  instrument  can  be  atudned.  At  the  junction  ot 
the  three  feet  there  is  erected  a  shaA,  which  caniesthe  entire  upper  portion. 
Over  this  is  slipped  a  socket,  with  a  foot  plate,  L,  which  can  be  turned  about 
the  shaft  by  the  action  of  a  male  screw,  c,  upon  an  endless  female  screw  cut 
in  its  periphery  ;  the  plate  may  he  fixed  by  the  clamp  d.  This  socket  carries 
a  correcfiriir  telescoj)e,  IH,  which  may  be  turned  about  the  vertical  shaft, 
independently  of  any  motion  of  the  foot  or  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
instrument.  Over  this  socket  rMts  a  pierced  circular  {date,  A,  which  can  be 
'  fixed  to  the  shaft,  and  upon  which  turns  a  circle  provided  with  a  limb,  and 
capable  cf  being  fixed  by  a  clamp  screw,  6.  On  the  inner  edge  of  this 
circle  rests  the  accurately  fitting  alidade  ruler,  B,  which,  in  some  instru* 
ments,  may  form  a  full  circle.  This  ruler,  or  alidade  circle,  carries  an  index 
provided  with  a  vernier,  as  also  the  tube  level  C,  by  means  of  which  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  instrument,  and  in  pnrficulnr  of  the  circle  A.  may 
he  insured.  The  bearer,  F,  of  the  telescojie,  DE.  stands  vertically  over  the 
centre  of  the  alidade,  the  telescope  supplying  the  place  of  the  sight  vanes, 
and  being  capable  of  motion  in  a  vertical  plane.  A  graduated  arc,  irith 
index  and  vernier,  is  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  angles  of  eleva- 
tion and  depresnon.  In  using  the  theodolite,  it  is  placed  upon  the  stand, 
or  the  plane  table,  and  fixed  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position  by  means  of 
the  setting  screws,  0,  ft,  e,  and  the  level  C.  The  lower  telescope  is  now  to 
be  directed  to  some  fixed  object,  or,  if  none  such  present  itself,  to  a  tempo- 
rarily fixed  movable  one,  as  a  siirnal  flag,  whose  centre  is  intersected  by  the 
vertical  cross  hair.  This  adjustment  is  made  by  means  of  the  spindle  c 
acting  on  the  female  screw  in  L ;  when  completed,  the  clamp  is  to  be 
applied,  and  the  telescope  fixed.  It  must  now  remain  in  tids  position 
throughout  the  operation,  to  insure  the  immobility  of  the  whole  apparatus. 
The  clamp  screw  6  is  then  loosened,  by  which  means  the  circle  A  is  set 
free :  tins,  with  the  alidade,  is  to  be  turned  until  the  cross  hair  in  the  tele> 
scope  D£  meets  one  of  the  two  objects  whose  angular  distance  is  to  be 
measured,  consequently  lyinc^  in  a  vertical  plane  with  one  le^r  of  the  anL'le. 
The  limb  is  now  to  be  fixed  by  the  clamp  screw  (J,  and  the  ahdade  B  turned 
until  the  cross  hair  in  the  telescope  DE  meets  the  second  of  the  objects,  the 
telescope  thus  lying  in  a  vertical  plane  with  the  second  leg  of  the  angle. 
The  interval  traversed  by  the  index,  in  shifting  from  one  leg  to  another,  will 
repvesent  the  angular  separation  of  the  objects,  and  will  give  the  angle 
required.  If  the  objects  lie  in  difierent  horizontal  planes,  the  telescope  must 
be  elevated  or  depressed  to  meet  this  case.  The  vertical  limb  will  give  the 
angular  value  of  this  elevation  or  depression. 

When  observations  are  conducted  in  a  certain  manner  with  this  instru- 
ment, it  becomes  a  repcatiw^  or  comp'  jisatimf  circle.  In  reading  off  the 
ansiles.  shizht  errors  may  creep  in.  even  witli  the  [greatest  care  taken  to 
avoid  them  :  to  compensate  for  these,  the  operation  must  be  repeated.  For 
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tluB  purpose,  when  the  angle  has  been  measured,  other  things  remainhig  the 

same,  the  clanqp  G  is  loosened,  and  the  alidade  telescope  is  brought  a^pin  to 
the  first  object  without  displacing  the  index :  the  clamp  is  to  be  applied, 
and  the  measurement  gone  over  again.  This  operation  may  be  repeated 
several  times.  The  mean  of  these  several  measurements  is  then  to  be  taken, 
which  will  in  general  more  accurate  than  any  single  one.  In  the  com- 
mon alidade  there  are  two  indices  wilii  verniers,  and  in  ti^e  circular  alidade 
four,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  at  each  single  Hneasumnen^  the 
mean  from  two  or  four  obsenrations  can  be  taken. 

The  Grt^ometer  {pL  $,  ßg,  87)  is  essentially  only  a  simplified  theodo- 
lite, i4>plicable  to  the  minor  geodetical  operations.  It  b  fixed  on  a  stand  by 
means  of  a  socket  and  screw,  K,  and  has  the  nut  and  screw  arraagwnentt  I, 
together  with  the  corrcctuig  telescope.  GH.  Instead  of  the  full  circle,  there 
is  only  a  semicircle,  A,  upon  which,  besides  the  level,  C,  is  attached  an 
erecting  comi>ass,  a.  The  clamp  b  serves  to  fix  the  instrument,  as  in  the 
theodolite,  and  the  alidade  B  has  only  one  index  with  vernier.  The  upright, 
D,  carries  the  telescope,  EF,  which  has  no  graduated  limb  attached.  It  is 
used  like  the  theodolite,  although  repetition  is  only  practicable  in  the  case 
of  very  acute  angles. 

Rieding  inUrumeniit  as  a  means  of  measuring  angles^  are  next  to  be 
mentioned.  In  these,  only  one  leg  of  the  angle  to  be  measured  is  observed 
directly,  the  signal  of  the  other  being  attained  by  reflection  into  the  field  of 
view  of  the  instrument.  Reflecting  instruments  were  first  invented  by 
Hadley,  in  1740,  fur  use  at  sea,  where  a  fixed  stand,  or  several  telescopes, 
could  not  be  employed ;  thence  they  were  transferred  to  astronomical  and 
geodetical  operations. 

Hadhjf't  texlant  {ßg.  32)  consists  of  a  sector,  contaming  the  sixlli^part 
of  the  circle,  or  60*.  This  arc,  AB,  forms  the  base  of  the  instrument,  and 
to  it  are  attached  two  radii,  and  several  cross  pieces  for  the  sake  of  addi- 
tional strength  and  stability.  Upon  one  of  these  radii  is  a  post  with  a  ring 
for  attaching  a  small  telescope,  ir?  tfic  5)roloiigation  of  whose  axis  on  the 
other  radius  is  attached  the  objective,  H.  The  objective  is  divided  into 
tw^o  equal  parts,  of  wliich  the  lower,  H,  is  a  mirror,  and  the  upper,  G,  a 
transparent  plate  of  glass.  A  vertically  central  line  passes  through  both 
halves.  The  central  piece,  C,  consists  of  two  superincumbent  plates, 
turning  on  a  common  axis,  and  in  the  prolongation  of  this  axis  a  plane 
mirror  stands  perpendicularly,  so  that  when  die  index  D,  which  moves  oyer 
the  limb  on  an  arm  in  the  prolongation  of  the  mirror,  stands  at  0*  of  the 
scale,  the  two  mirrors  are  parallel  to  each  other.  E  is  a  small  frame  with 
colored  glasses^  which  can  be  turned  up  to  protect  the  eye  during  sunshine, 
or  in  obsen'ations  in  the  sun.  To  use  the  sextant,  the  observer  stations 
himself  in  the  vertex  of  the  nngle  to  be  measure'i  and  directs  tho  in-^truruent 
in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  the  objects  is  seen  through  the  lelescojie  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  objective.  The  arm  with  the  index  is  then  turned 
until  the  second  object  is  reflected  from  the  mirror  C  to  the  mirror  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  objective,  and  the  fine  adjustment  made  by  means  of  the 
tangent  screw,  h.  This  adjustment  consists  in  causing  both  objects  to  be 
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bisected  by  the  Tertical  line  passing  through  the  objective.  Aooording  to 
optical  principle!,  the  angle  thus  obtained  and  read  on  the  limb,  is  just 
half  of  the  actual  angle  of  separation,  so  that  the  limb,  instead  of  a  gradna» 
tlon  of  60",  is  actually  divided  into  130  divisions,  each  one  of  which  repre- 
sents a  degree. 

Mayer  of  CJoltiiigen,  and  after  him,  Borda,  have  improved  the  sextant  by 
employing  a  full  circle  instead  of  the  sextant.  This  forms  the  rtjlecling 
circle  uf  Borda,  and  is  represented  ou  pi.  »t,ßg-  39.  Here  B  is  the  graduated 
circle,  placed  upon  the  stand.  A,  similar  to  that  of  the  theodolite,  and  capable 
of  receiving  a  correcting  telsusope.  K  is  a  movable  alidade,  frequently  a 
ftdl  circle,  as  in  the  theodolite,  and  provided  with  a  vernier,  N,  and  a 
comet  hi  g  and  clamping  arrangement,  I.  On  the  alidade  is  a  telescope 
carrier,  FH,  with  a  vertically  movable  telescope,  G,  and  the  objective,  M, 
constructed  as  in  the  sextant.  The  dark  glasses  already  mentioned  are  at 
O.  The  central-piece,  C,  is  constructed  as  in  the  sextant,  and  carrie«?  the 
mirror,  L,  with  the  index,  C,  which  has  also  a  vernier,  and  a  correcting  and 
a  clamp  arrangement,  D.  E  is  a  lens  for  reading  off  the  graduation.  Pand 
Q  are  verniers  for  repeating.  Tliis  reilecling  circle,  besides  admitting  the 
meaeorement  of  larger  ares  than  the  sextant,  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
repeating  instrument. 

To  make  use  of  the  reflecting  circle,  the  alidade,  K,  is  so  adjusted  that 
one  of  the  two  objects  is  visible  through  the  upper  part  of  the  objective,  and 
the  alidade,  C,  moved  until  the  mirror,  L,  reflects  the  second  object  into  the 
lower  half  of  M.  The  angle  at  C  is  read  off,  and  doubled  for  the  true 
result.  The  principle  of  repetition  is  here  the  SAine  as  in  the  case  of  the 
theodolite. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  add  a  word  or  two  in  explanation  of  the  vernier 
tfl*'^  ßgi-  ^9,  50).  The  vernier,  so  called  from  its  inventor,  Peter 
YotiJei  (1600),  is  an  arrangement  for  reading  off  small  quantities  on  a 
soali^  witdi.  great  accuracy.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  mathematical 

instruments,  the  graduations  upon  tiiem  cannot  be  very  minute,  and  it  is 
rarely  that  quantities  so  small  as  i  of  a  line,  or  f  of  a  degree,  can  be  indi- 
cated. A  minuter  division,  so  necessary,  is  attained  by  the  use  of  the 
vernier.  If  a  certain  length,  am  or  an,  be  supposed  to  be  divided  first  into 
10  and  then  into  9  equal  parts,  one  part  of  the  first  division  will  be  •j'sr  of  a 
part  of  the  second.  If  both  divisions  are  placed  one  over  the  other,  then, 
calling  the  first  a,  and  the  second  6,  the  first  part  of  6  will  project  of  its 
length  beyond  the  first  part  of  a,  the  second  part  &:c.,  until  the  ninth  and 
tenth  will  again  coincide.  Other  numbers  berides  9  and  10  may  be  employed, 
or  an  arc  may  be  divided  instead  of  the  straight  line.  Suppose  the  limb  of 
an  instrument  to  be  divided  into  quarter  degrees,  then  each  such  part  =  16 
minutes;  take  14  of  these  parts  and  divide  them  into  15,  then  each  new 
division  will  be  |f  of  the  old,  and  each  old  one  j\.  or  one  minute,  greater 
tlian  the  new.  By  taking  the  axis  f)f  the  alidade  as  the  centre  or  zero  |)oint, 
and  describing  the  given  graduation  to  the  right  and  left  of  this  centre,  the 
vernier  w  ill  be  capable  of  indicating  single  miuuics.  Suppose  that  in  mea- 
suring an  angle,  the  zero  of  the  veniier  has  been  found  to  be  between  88j^* 
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and  36}°,  or  that  the  angle  is  greater  than  the  former  and  less  than  the 

latter.  To  determine  the  diflerences,  find  what  division  of  the  vernier 
accurately  coincides  with  a  division  of  the  limb  ;  let  this  be  the  tenth  on  the 
1  iirht  side.  We  know  that  each  part  ot  tlie  limb  is  one  minute  tircatcr  than 
any  pat  t  of  tlie  vernier,  consequently,  for  10  divisions  of  the  limb,  we  must 
add  10  minutes ;  then,  36°  30'  + 10  =  3G°  40'.  If  the  divisions  thus  met,  had 
been  to  the  left  of  the  centre*  the  number  of  minutes  thus  ascertained  would 
have  to  be  subtracted  instead  of  added.  The  same  reasoning  applies  in  the 
case  of  the  rectilineal  vernier. 

It  still  remains  to  w  i  ^l nn  leveUing  instruments,  used  to  deterniine  the 
direction  of  a  h<nizontal  plane.  Of  these,  the  simplest  is  the  common 
niasons  Irrrl  (  b.  Jig.  50).  It  is  known  that  every  line  hanging  plumb 
must  be  perpt'iiclicular  to  a  horrzuutal  plane,  and  that  a  line  from  the  vertex 
of  an  isosceles  triangle  to  the  Uiiddle  of  the  base,  will  be  j)er})eiidicular  to 
the  base.  Upon  these  principles  rests  the  determination  of  a  horizontal 
position  by  the  foot  lewi.  This  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  abc,  from  whose 
vertex  depends  a  plumb  line»  ef.  If  this  be  placed  upon  a  board,  and  one 
end  elevated  or  depressed  until  the  plummet  bangs  oi^site  to  the  middle 
of  the  arc,  de,  the  base  of  the  triangle  will  be  horizontal.  This  instrument 
can  only  be  used  for  short  distances — 12  fret  at  the  most — and  for  greater 
lengths,  other  means  must  l)e  employed.  Tlie  fir??t  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
water  level  {Jii!-  40).  This  consists  of  a  simple  stand,  A,  upon  which,  by 
means  of  a  sociicl,  B,  is  placed  a  tin  tube,  CD,  bent  at  right  angles  at  both 
ends.  In  each  end,  two  glass  tubes,  E  and  ¥,  are  cemented  water  tight. 
If  this  water  level  be  filled  with  water  until  it  enters  and  partially  fills  the 
glass  tubes,  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  in  both  of  these  will  stand  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane,  independently  of  the  positi<«  of  CO.  The  borisontal 
plane  thus  indicated  may  be  prolonged  at  pleasure,  by  si>j;hting  forwards  at 
a  given  »gnal.  An  adjustable  objective,  IK,  placed  exactly  over  the  middle 
of  the  instrument,  is  sometimes  employed  to  furnish  to  the  eye  a  more 
convenient  point  ot'  reference,  and  to  enable  it  to  do  with  but  one  surface. 
The  movalilr  f/injitrr  {  Jig.  41)  is,  however,  better  calculated  for  this  purpose. 
B  is  the  beul  part  of  the  level,  E  the  glass  cylinder,  cemented  in  the  collar, 
a ;  the  support,  b,  is  attached  to  this  collar,  and  in  it  a  rack,  cd,  may  be 
moved  up  and  down  by  means  of  the  pinion,  k.  The  diopter  is  seen  at/; 
its  aperture,  gt  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  horizontal  thread,  hi.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  two  diopters  are  brought  to  an 
equal  height  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  which  case  sights  may  be 
taken  over  the  threads,  instead  of  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  some 
cases  the  tubes  inc'ose  floats.  snpportin<x  dinpters,  with  a  horizontal  cross 
hair  in  each ;  these  hairs  must  both  be  at  precisely  the  same  height  above 
the  water. 

The  mercurial  level  o(  Keith  {ßgs.  42-44)  is  much  more  complete  than  the 
water  tevel.  This  consists  of  a  wooden  box,  AB,  in  which  is  a  canal,  EF, 
filled  with  mercury  to  a  certain  height,  and  then  covered  tight.  At  the  two 
ends  of  the  cantd  are  rectangular  boxes,  C  and  D,  into  which  mercury 
flows  from  the  canal.  GH  is  a  bottom,  separating  the  upper  part,  IK,  of 
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the  hox  from  the  ranal.  OK  is  an  entirely  inclosc<I  space,  cut  oft*  by  the 
paiuaon  P  Tilt  (:al)es,  S  and  T,  fill  the  hnxp«;  C  and  D.  so  as  to  move 
Ireely  and  liown  in  them  without  shaking.  I'licse  ciihes  carry  above 
the  dvbpten  If  and  V,  shown  in  /ir  44,  having  an  aperture  divided  by  a 
■Ti'X.  F^gur9  48  »  an  under  view  of  the  instrument.  The  left 
c(ßg»  49  exhibits  it  in  section,  and  the  right  hand  aide  in  a  lateral 
view.  1  Til6'6DtiTe  instrunienl  is  connected  by  means  of  the  ttripufr  (ßg,  44), 
and  theaerew  c,  with  the  «ocliet  tJ,  with  which  it  is  placed  upon  a  stand :  it  can 
be  fastened  by  the  screw  e  {Jifr  42).  To  use  the  instrument,  the  canal  EF  is 
filled  with  mercnry,  whose  surface  nntur-  lly  assumes  a  horizontal  position. 
The  f  A  'l  ciiinllN  in  nvv.  r?nd  in  nil  respeels  similar  cubes.  8  and  T,  are  j>laced 
upon  llic  UiCicmy,  has  lluvved  into  the  boxes  C  and  D,  and  the  cross 

faatira^ef  the  diopters  wUl  be  in  a  horizontal  plane,  which  can  be  produced 
l^4bft  d|^itiBg  of  iignala.  When  not  in  use,  the  bottom  6  is  pushed  from 
bnttom  H,  and  the  instrument  is  so  constructed,  that  the  mercury 
into  the  spaces  M  and  N,  which  then  are  closed  by  sliding  bacit  the 
;i^Tiie  whole  may  then  be  transported  without  shaking  the  mer- 
dufj'.  Oh  account  of  the  influence  of  the  mercurv  Tiji^n  brass  and  copper, 
the^f»  mpra!>  nin-t  be  avoided.  The  oubes,  with  the  diopters,  should  bo 
constructed  pi  aictpally  of  ivory. 

All  these  forms  of  levels  being  corüii  uciutl  wiüi  diupters  or  sight  vanes. 
a(e^ applicable  only  to  short  distances  ;  for  long  distimces  telescopes  must 
b$  Wmp\oye<L f  Thb  tube  level  is  employed  in  this  case  ibr  securing  a 
lilhyit^Ipgiition  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  The  tube  level  is  preferable 
iü  ii  liAlpiyd»;oD  aecount  of  its  greater  length  and  sensibility,  and  to  the 
■üvcurial  änliwalarileveli.  for  its  greater  convenience  in  use,  as  also  for  its 
superior  dniiaioy. 

i  Kig.AO  represents  the  simplest  form  of  levelling  telescope.  This  is  placed 
on  tlit'  p!rtlP  of  the  plane  table,  by  means  of  the  tripod  A,  and  th^;  level 
rendeif'l  Ik  ri/.<->tital  by  njeans  <.)f  the  setting  screws,  a,  a,  a.  1  he  ioot  A  is 
hollow,  auti  ill  it  turns  a  pin  with  a  j)late,  B.  upon  which  rests  CD.  the 
carrier  of  Ihe  level  and  telescope.  7he  level,  EF,  rests  in  a  peculiar  frame 
iOfne  end  on  ft  spring  which  is  compressed  by  the  pressure 
^^ng  serves  to  correct  the  l4vel  in  case  its  axis  should  not 
of  the  telescope.  In  the  supports  erected  at  C  and  D, 
efescope  Kl«>mlts ;  it  is  held  there  by  the  dip  springs  II  and  I,  which 
easily  be  thrown  back,  to  allow  the  telescope  to  be  taken  out  and 
reversed.  !n  flio  fi^cu.s  of  the  ocular  there  is  a  cross  hair  of  bmnan  hntr  or 
spider's  w»  ^>.  wliirli  i«  so  fastened  in  a  frame  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
plar#»d  exncdy  m  tlic  axis  of  the  telescope,  by  means  of  the  screws  h,  b.  In 
tiiia  iui>u  uuicul  liie  axis  of  tixe  telescope  answers  to  tlie  sight  line  of  the 
diopters  jja  the  w^».  kOiel«  When  it  is  once  set  up  horizontally,  l«veli 
may  b^HpiN'*^'^''^*'^'  turning  the  level  and  teleacopa  bearer 
on  tlie  fo^Hlvvnli  M-n't  : 

The  kvel  and  caiigHls  {pi.  5,  ß^r.  45)  is  a  more  complicated  instrument 
possessing  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  measure  the  angle  formed  by  one 
leg  levelled  y0^0ßßiikfilf^  This  level  has  its  own  stand,  with  three  feet,  P« 
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Q,  and  R,  upon  which  the  plate  rests.  This  is  so  conoected  with  the 
plate  Ij,  as  that  the  setting  screws»  e,    e,  can  render  the  latter  horisonta], 

and  with  it  the  whole  apparatus.  The  screw,  \,  serves  in  addition  to  turn 
the  instrument  horizontally  about  its  axis,  and  the  screw,  M,  is  a  clamp  to 
hold  i!  in  «ny  position  desiitHl.  The  compass,  I,  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
arm  FG,  and  at  one  end  is  the  supjwrt  E  for  the  telescope  ;  the  o»hf*r  sup- 
port, D,  stands  upon  a  screw,  by  means  of  which  it  can  he  placed  somewhat 
higher  or  lower  in  the  arm  FG,  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  certain  neces- 
sary corrections  in  the  parallelism  of  the  whole  instrument.  The  supports 
are  called  Y*s»  from  their  shape,  which  afibrds  a  steadier  position  to  die 
telescope  than  if  they  were  semi-cylindrical.  The  collar  band^  f,  an 
attached  to  the  Y's  1^  hinges.  The  level  ed  is  suspended  from  the  tele- 
scope AB,  by  special  collars,  and  is  firmly  fixed  to  A;  by  this  the  parallelism 
is  more  perfectly  secured.  This  telescope  has  a  cross  hair  which  oan  be 
broucrht  out  of  tlie  axis  by  the  screws,  h  h;  a  is  the  handle  for  managifig 
the  telescope  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  revcr-o  its  position. 

The  Icvrl/imr  compass  {pi.  ßg.  47)  has  for  its  object,  in  addition  to  the 
purposes  of  the  preceding  instruments,  that  of  measuring  altitudes.  It  ia 
Axed  on  a  tripod  stand  by  the  socket  A  and  screw  a,  and  has  an  arrange- 
ment, by  means  of  the  screws,  6,  c,  for  producing  a  horizontal  positicii  and 
a  rotation.  It  consists  of  a  compass,  I,  to  whose  border  the  levd  D  is 
attached.  By  means  of  the  clamps  d  and  ft,  the  circular  limb  E  is  altaohwl 
near  the  level,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  compass.  About  its 
axis  the  telescope  C,  fbml  to  the  alidade  GH,  rotates  vertically  up  and 
down.  The  alidade  has  a  vernier  at  G,  which  can  be  fixed  at  the  zero  of 
the  scale  on  the  limb  E,  by  the  clamps  at  F  and  H,  This  will  be  the  case 
when  the  axes  of  the  telescope  and  level  are  jtarallel.  To  measure  altitudes, 
the  clamp  screw,  H,  nmst  be  loosened,  and  tiie  tube  directed  towards  the 
object  while  the  instrument  still  remains  horizontal. 

The  levelling  eirch  {ßg.  48),  which  is  actually  only  a  modification  of  the 
repeating  circle,  may  be  used  as  a  universal  measuring  instrument.  It  has 
a  foot.  A,  with  the  screws,  a,  a,  a,  for  horizontal  adjustment.  The  correct- 
ing telescope,  CD,  is  attached  to  the  socket  B,  and  is  capable  of  being  fixed 
by  the  screw  contrivance,  c,  h  The  telescope  carrier,  H,  with  the  vernier 
alidade,  G.  moves  on  the  limb  EF,  being  managed  by  the  screw  c.  The 
telescope  IK  rests  upon  the  supi'ort  H,  and  can  be  fixed  by  means  of  a 
special  arrangement,  at  any  position  in  a  vertical  plane  The  level.  L, 
rests  upon  a  plalo,  M,  with  two  small  processes,  which  pass  between  the 
beds  e  and /  of  the  telescope.  '  'i 

In  addition  to  the  levelling  apparatus  already  mentioned,  there  still  reroam 
the  levelling  stated  {fige,  51, 58),  and  the  e^kt  vaaes,  or  targeU  {ßge.  68, 54). 
The  staves  are  divided  into  feet,  inches,  dec,  and  the  height  is  read  off  from 
the  ground  to  the  point  where  the  sight  line  of  the  diopters  or  telescoj)o 
intersects  the  staff.  PI.  5,  ßg,  5!,  exhibits  one  of  the.se  stnvc«  divided  on 
the  right  hand  side  into  feet  and  inches,  and  on  the  left  into  decimetres.  A 
vane  or  tarfjet  moves  up  and  down  the  staif,  until  the  central  horizontal 
line  of  tiie  vaue  falls  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  level,  the  corresponding 
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point  in  the  scale  is  then  to  be  read  off.  This  upward  and  downward  motion 
takes  place,  as  shown  in  fig.  52,  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys.  Pulleys,  a 
and  6,  are  attached  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  beam  AB,  over  which  the 
endless  siring  cd  passes.  E,  the  carrier  of  the  vane  or  target,  is  fastened  to 
the  string  at  F,  with  which  it  must  move.  The  sight  vane  may  have  very 
different  constructions  ;  the  great  object  of  all,  however,  is  to  show  the 
horizontal  line  with  the  greatest  possible  distinctness  at  considerable  dis- 
tances.  Thus  in  fig.  51  there  is  a  broad  black  stripe  at  AB,  through  whose 
centre  runs  a  white  horizontal  line.  The  vane  has  an  opening  through 
which  the  point  of  elevation  of  the  central  horizontal  line  can  be  ascertained. 
Other  vanes  are  four  cornered  or  circular,  and  divided  into  quadrants  which 
are  alternately  red  and  white,  or  black  and  white ;  others  are  arranged  as 
in  fig.  53,  where  AB,  the  central  line,  is  drawn  black  on  a  white  ground. 
Here  abed  is  the  arrangement  for  fastening  the  target  to  the  staff.  The 
same  is  seen  at  NOPQ  {fig.  54),  on  the  hind  side  of  the  target.  The  target 
is  screwed  to  the  sliding  piece.  In  levelling  with  targets  of  the  construc- 
tion just  described,  the  central  line  is  marked  on  the  hind  side,  and  the 
graduation  of  the  staff  is  also  posterior.  The  perforated  vanes  {ßg.  51)  are 
better,  however,  as  the  leveller  can  frequently  read  off  through  his  telescope, 
and  thereby  control  the  operations  of  the  vanesman. 
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AsnonoiiT  is  that  science  which  teaches  the  distribution  and  arrange* 
meat  of  the  various  heavenly  bodies,  their  true  and  apparent  motions  in 
spaosb  their  magnitodes  and  distances,  their  physical  structure,  so  far  as 
kaoim»  and  their  mutaal  inlluences,  so  far  as  these  influences  are  indicated 

by  observations  and  established  by  induction. 

The  high  rmportance  of  this  science  is  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind. 
It«?  pipvrttrd  olijrcl  nccds  Only  tohf^  niontioned  to  riwnkpn  feelings  of  dignity 
aud  'jraiidour  iii  the  hiiman  bren:-!  ;  lor  the  coiiccpLiuiiü  ai.U  ideas  it  arouses 
of  the  iiiliuiiy  ol  liie  uuiveiöe,  aiid  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
Ihe  Creator,  excite  in  otherwise  insensible  dispositions,  feelings  of  astonish- 
■wm.  idminitinn,  and  reverence.  The  benefits  which  human  society  (man) 
|MMt«dhiiv«d  from  Astronomy,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  more  accurate 
jlileaaiofatioii  and  division  of  time»  the  perfection  of  distant  navigation,  the 
^dbg  the  gedgr^thy  of  places,  dec.,  have  been  of  infinite  importance. 
To  every  cultivated  mind,  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  true  connexion  and 
relation  of  our  planet  to  the  universe,  if  nnt  absolutely  indispensable,  is  yet 
most  usefui  and  attractive  :  it  elevates  llie  reiU  l  (ing  mind  above  an  undue 
estimate  of  the  size  and  uuportuuce  of  the  eaiiii,  by  showing  its  insignifi- 
caucu  kki  respect  to  the  great  whole ;  it  enlarges  the  circle  of  ideas,  calls  to 
2iu^ib£iinfinite,  the  unchangeable,  and  awakens  longings  and  hopes  in  the 
aNAA||MM!fcm4i^tioii  and  continuation  beyond  the  stare  may  form  one 
$0$m  Wffiufaw  blessedness, 

§^l^lilronomy  k  divided  first  of  all  into  three  parts.    1.  Spherical  Astro- 
nomy, which  teaches  the  knowledge  of  the  various  points  and  circles  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  the  constellations,  the  position  of  the  s*nr=;  with  respect  to 
lhp5?f  point?  and  cireV«;,  ns  also  the  phenomena  occurrin^^  m  the  sphere  of 
tiiL'  Jffrivcns.    2.  TlifovtLcai  AUiyaomy,  which  enables  u>  to  dptprmine 
|j  L>iii  obsLi  V  alioii  the  true  paths  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  pariiculaiiy  ul  the 
plaucLs.    3.  Physical  Astronomy,  which  gives  tlie  laws  by  which  the  mo- 
itions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  regulated,  shows  how  these  motions  are  to 
JPHHSlMMPfQI^^  ^  the  rales  of  mechanics^  and  finally  combines  all 
ythatilpSlMt%f^  time,  of  the  physical  characters  of  the 

heavenly  bodli^,  tf-i . 

Practical  astroDomy  is  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  these  three  divi- 
sions, which  togi'tlun-  form  thonrftiral  astronomy.  This  maybe  divided 
tinto :  1.  Ob^mi$gii^f4iitromm^t  which  treats  of  tiic  apparolus  (instrumentsj, 
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ami  the  oboenr&tions  made  with  it :  2.  CalcuktUng  Attronomyt  which  teacliet 
the  method  of  obtaining  from  the  obserrations  the  calculated  retolta.  For 

a  well-grounded  study  of  astronomy,  a  knowledge  of  pure  mathematics, 
of  mathematical  physics*  and  of  the  sciences  of  optics  and  mechanics,  is 
necessary.  To  become  a  practical  ai^tronomer»  talent  for  obaerring,  and  a 
readiness  in  calculating,  are  required. 

Astronomy,  from  its  very  nature,  pix'es  (juite  an  al)undant  opportunity 
for  pictorial  repreisentations,  which  have  lor  their  object  either  to  explain 
theoretical  propositions,  or  to  make  a  visible  exhibition  of  the  objects  and 
phenomena  of  the  starry  heavens.  It  might»  however,  be  a  not  uninteresting 
preliminary,  to  take  a  historical  survey  of  this  science,  showing  how  the 
investigating  disposition  of  man  has  been  occupied  in  its  endeavor  to  obtain 
a  more  accurate  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Universe. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  earliest  nations,  incited  by  the  beauty  of  the 
starry  hcaYeI^s,  and  the  necessities  of  life,  jiradnally  learned  the  chatiiic«  nf 
the  days  and  seasons,  the  course  ol  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  some  plaiieis.  The 
Chald»ans  introduced  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  sun-dial,  and  the 
clepsydra  or  water  clock  ;  and  also  laid  the  foundations  of  Astrolc^y.  The 
Persians  and  Babylonians  determined  the  sun's  year  at  165^  days;  the 
PhtBuicians  applied  Astronomy  to  navigation;  and  that  the  E^rptiani 
possessed  astronomical  knowte«^  is  abundantly  shown  by  characters  on 
their  obelisks  and  temples.  The  Chinese  seem  to  have  known  and  used  the 
gnomon  from  the  most  remote  anti(juity,  ami  the  Emperor  Yao  (2367  b.  c.) 
determined  the  moon's  year  to  be  -If)  I  days.  At  the  time  of  Iloang  Ti, 
fhev  were  actjuainted  with  the  equinoctial  and  solsticial  points.  The 
(.'i  t  I  ks,  however,  first  raised  Astronomy  to  a  hiirhcr  level  :  ThaJes 
(Ö4Ü  a.  t.)  knew  the  cause  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  Auaximander 
constructed  a  geography  and  the  first  map;  and  Meton  introduced  the 
moon's  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  to  reconcile  the  moon's  year  with  theeoune 
of  the  sun.  Aristarchus  (bom  S67  a.  c.)  was  the  most  celebrated  astronomer 
among  the  Greeks ;  he  even  guessed  at  the  motion  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun.  He  was  followed  by  Hippnrchus,  who,  by  means  of  the  equinoxes, 
detei mined  the  sun's  year  to  be  365  days,  5  hours,  55  minutes,  12  seconds; 
and  also  constructed  a  catalogue  of  fixed  stars.  Ptolemy  likewise  sketched 
out  a  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  as  also  a  system  of  tlio  univer'^e,  called  after 
h'\m  the  Ptolemaic  system.  The  Romans  had  too  little  taste  for  mathe* 
matics  to  become  good  astronomers:  iSeneca  alone,  with  a  few  other  Roman 
pliilosophers,  had  just  ideas  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  Romans  were,  how- 
ever, so  much  the  more  given  to  Astrology.  Julius  Caesar  introduced  the 
calendar  invented  by  the  Greek,  Sosigenes,  and  called,  after  him,  the  Julian. 
Later  than  this,  when  learning  fled  to  the  newly  established  cloister,  Astro- 
non\v  was  cultivated  almost  exclusively  by  the  Arabians,  particularly  from 
A.  n.  (;.'>().  Albatari  prepared  astronomical  tables ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Almansor,  the  moon's  year  was  introduced,  which  is  still  in  use  among  the 
Turks  :  but  after  the  death  of  Almnnsor  (in  the  10th  century),  the  study  of 
Asironomy  among  lije  Arabians  died  away,  and  during  the  middle  aizes 
scarcely  anything  was  esteemed  but  Astrology.  Ciiariemagne,  Gerberb 
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(Pope  Sylvester  H.),  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  King  Alphonso  of  Castile, 
and  sume  others,  make  the  only  hoaorable  ezoeptioiis  by  their  active 
pwtMpitiott  m  the  Btudy.  Alphonso  the  Tenth  held  at  Toledo»  in  1340, 
mm  ^VMfMMQUial  oonTention,  whoso  dnut  was  the  Alphonsine  tables. 
At  a  klar  period  appeared  the  first  European  astronomers,  properly  so 
called,  ViteUo,  Bonatus,  Purbach.  John  of  Gamundia  (first  rectif  .  i  i  f  jhe 
calendar),  and  Regiomontanus  (calculator  of  i  [  fu  iiierides).  At  the  end  of 
thp  fifteenth  centurv,  Savonarola  and  Picus  ot  Mirandola  earnestlv  contended 
again.Ht  A=rtro|n'_rv  All  wpr<^.  hf^v.'rrfT,  eclipsed  hv  pApernicus,  who,  iti 
150^.  pi  t  <(  iiied  lu  ihe  vvuilti  lu.^  ihcuiy,  and  its  piuul»,  ul  the  true  arrancre- 
hteiU  oi  the  planets  in  our  system.  Nevertlieless  he  found  many  opponents, 
pmiunhwJy  Tyoho  Br^e»  one  of  the  greatest  of  prootioal  ostronomert, 
iadrridnal  defended  the  immobility  of  the  earth,  and  presented 
of  the  planets,  known  under  his  name,  which  was,  however, 
ifmß/r^ibtm  overthrown  by  the  celebrated  laws  of  Kepler  (1571-1630),  w  ho 
fi4Mteited'-the -first  tables  (the  Rudolphian),  calculated  acocnding  to  the 
Copernican  system.  A  contemporary  of  Kepler,  Galileo,  was  in  a  measure 
thp  mnrfrr  of  the  rnpprnirrtn  ?lir-f.rv.  t"nr  hf  \\'n<  nYM^r-ti  to  renounce  at 
Kiiiiir  lii^  Ih  Ik  I  111  Uie  douolti  inuiHMi  ol  iltf  eaiih  ,  tins,  iiowever,  could  not 
hiiiJcr  ihi:  üpicad  of  truth,  since  at  this  time  the  telescope  was  invented,  by 
ooeans  of  which  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  universe  vras  g^ned.  The 
«iB(Mniiis  of  the  moon  were  discovered,  the  phases  of  Venus,  the  moons  of 
Jupiteü»  the  spots  of  the  sun,  dec.,  oU  of  which  testified  to  the  truth  of  the 
ApPldiMi  lhiofy.  Huyghens,  the  inventor  of  the  pendulum,  discovered  a 
moon,  and  the  true  shape  of  the  ring  of  Saturn.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
Halley,  Flamsteed,  Hevel,  and  others,  exaniined  the  heavens  incessantly  and 
accurately,  and  Newton  was  the  immortal  crent^r  4'  Phv^^iral  Astronomy, 
by  his  (1i:!rnTprv  of  tbf*  1n\v  f»f  gravitation.  The  delubiuii  of  Astrology 
DOW  vbiiiiihed,  ninl  ilu  re  reiu;iiiit*d  alone  the  fear  of  great  comets.  In  the 
eighteenth  centui  v,  Luler,  Clauuui,  and  D'Alembert,  worked  out  stiJl  furtlier 
^^ewton's  Mechafitos  of  the  Heavens.  DoUond  invented  the  aobromatio 
MMwIwt  later,  Hörschel  brought  the  Newtonian  reflecting 
igMpoderiul  degree  of  perfection  :  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
kit  iix  tnoons  was  the  result.  A  little  before  this,  Mayer  con- 
*fMnict^p||criiic  urate  tables  of  the  moon.  Bradley  discovered  aberration 
land  mutatTon*;  and  Lacaille,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  mapped  out  the 
SiiUtborn  hr'rnis'phcro.  Mruipr-rf  tii';.  in  T.-iplnrid.  nnd  T.n  f '<  iriflniT'ine,  in  Peru, 
can'M  il  on  ii,c!i>u!  <Min?iits  nt  ;i  (irv;ree,  in  order  to  u  moie  accui  altj  determina- 
t)i>u  ol  flic  ^lae  and  figure  ul  Llie  earth  ;  this  end  was,  however,  first  obtained 
dunug  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  begioniiig  of  tiie  present  century,  by  the 
well  known  sreot  ,9maoh  measurement  of  a  degree.  After  Laplace  and 
Lagrange ^jß^fKki&ihfiliiA  m  n  masterly  manner  the  tbeoiy  of  planetary 
pemrba^ttpill^iBipothaffiit,  Zaot^  Caifini,  Lindenau,  Bouvard,  Damoi- 
seau,  and  others,  were  enabled  to  oooftruet  their  sun,  moon,  and  planetary 
tables,  which  igree  within  «ifew  seconds  with  the  actual  po>iii  n.s  of  those 
bodies.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  not  a  few  comrt« 
were  di9Cover^Mli*#hen,  if^m»,  Mechain,  Huth,  and  otbera,  as  also  the 
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planets  Cem»,  Pallas,  Judo^  and  Vesta,  by  Fiaizi,  Olbers,  and  Harding. 
Lalande,  Bode,  but  especially  Maskeljne  and  Piazzi,  prepared  fiiUer  ami 
more  accurate  catalogues  of  the  fixed  stars.  Gauss  taught  new  and  very 
ingenious  methods  of  accurately  computing  the  planetary  orbits,  while 
Bossel  attained  the  reputation  of  one  ot"  the  greatest  th  •  rrtical  and  prac- 
tical astronomers  that  ever  liveil.  Dui  iiig  this  time,  however,  the  art  ot" 
constructing  astronomical  instruments  and  achromatic  telescopes  Wbö  nut 
behiudliand,  as  the  names  ot"  a  DoLloud,  Ramsdeu,  Troughton,  Reichenbacb, 
FVaunhofer,  Kepsold»  and  others,  can  satisfactorily  testify.  FinaUy,  m.  later 
times,  the  appropi  iate  and  well  arranged  obsenratories  at  Altona.  BeriiB, 
Göttingen,  Greenwich,  Helsingfors,  Königsberg,  Ofen,  Parish  Pnlkowa, 
Seeberg,  Vienna,  &c.,  have  been  <  <  u  d.  and  three  new  planets  disooTered 
— Astrea,  Neptune,  and  Iris- — and  the  existence  of  a  central  sun  has  l>eeh 
indicated  by  Madler.  Our  century  can  j>oint  to  a  mass  of  accurate  obser» 
vations  which  have  alreadv  been  emuloved  liv  iheoretical  astronomy  to  such 

•'Ik'.  « 

account,  that  the  science  of  the  stars  has  been  raised  to  a  giant  height, 
almost  to  entire  perfection — a  perfection  wlüch  hardly  any  other  branch  of 
human  knowledge  can  boast.  *  ■ 


I.  SPHERICAL  ASTRONOMY. 

The  ArmiUary  Sphere;  the  moftt  imporfnnt  Points,  Circlet^  and  Terms 

in  tiie  Celestial  Uphere, 

THE   ARMILLARY  liriiJ;;KE. 

1.  The  ancients  at  an  early  period  imagined  the  existence  of  certain 
points,  circles,  dec.,  on  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  by  means  of  which  they 
might  the  more  readily  comprehend,  and  be  the  better  able  to  follow  the 

various  celestial  phenomena.  They  also  invented  an  instrument,  the 
armillary  sphere,  partly  with  the  view  of  giving  an  intelligible  exhibition 
of  the  mutual  relation  of  these  points  and  circles,  and  of  the  axis  of  the 
heavenly  motions,  and  y)artly  to  make  actual  observations  by  means  of  this 
sphere.  The  armillary  sphrre  (pi.  ft,  ßir.  1)  consists  of  a  frame,  with  a 
iiorizon  on  which  are  represented  the  360  degrees,  the  regions  of  the  heavens, 
the  calendar,  and  the  height  of  the  sun  for  every  day  in  the  ywt.  Two 
notches  in  the  horizontal  circle,  and  corresponding  to  its  north  and  south 
points,  receive  the  ßxed  meridian,  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to,  and 
centre  coincident  with  that  of  the  horizontal  Circle.  This  meridian, 
within  which  the  other  circles  as  well  as  the  small  terrestrial  globe  may  all 
be  rotated  together  on  the  common  axis  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  can  be 
moved  in  these  notches,  still  remaining  in  the  original  vertical  plane;  in 
this  manner  the  general  axis  may  be  placed  at  various  angular  distances 
with  the  hori-sjon.  The  centre  of  the  small  terrestrial  globe  is  coincident 
with  that  of  the  general  armillary  sphere,  the  names  and  position  of  the 
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other  circles  are  evident  from  the  figure  without  further  explanation.  The 
hour  circle  fastened  to  the  north  pole  of  the  fixed  meridian  has  a  movable 
index,  which,  when  fiMtened,  revolyes  with  the  axb.  The  artilicial  sphere 
known  as  the  celestial  globe  has  the  advantage  over  the  armillary  sphere  in 
allowing  the  representation  of  the  stars ;  but  the  latter  exhibits  to  the  senses 
far  more  clearly  the  relation  of  the  most  important  points  and  circles  of  the 
celestial  sphere  to  the  inclosed  terrestrial  globe. 

2.  FS^.  2  p;ives  likewise  an  explanafory  representation  f)f  the  mo<?t  import- 
ant points  of  spherical  astronomy.  I'lu*  circle  I'^IIZT  is  ihe  fixed  meridian 
or  noon  circle;  if  its  surface  represent  the  western  hemisphere  of  the  celes- 
tita  gjlolie»  then  HRT  is  half  the  horizon,  H  its  north,  R  its  west,  and  T  its 
Bootk  pouit  Z  is  the  zenith,  the  visible  highest  point  above  the  horizon, 
standing  perpendicularly  above  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  while  N,  the  nadir, 
is  the  invisible  lowest  point  below  the  horizon ;  tiie  straight  line  ZN  con- 
necting these  points  is  called  the  axis  of  the  horizon,  and  corresponds  to  the 
direction  of  the  plummet.  The  arc  ACQ  represent.'^  the  spmi-rquatnr,  ECK 
the  semi-eeh'ph'c  (path  of  the  sun).  The  etjuntor  ACQ  passes  ♦hrough  the 
cast  and  west  points  (R)  of  the  horizon.  Tlie  pomt  C,  where  the  ecliptic 
and  equator  intersect,  is  called  the  vernal  equinox.  The  spherical  angle 
ACE,  or  KCQ,  gives  the  amount  of  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator, 
that  is,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  39"  27',  measured  also  by  the  arc  AE 
or  QK.  The  vinUe  point  N,  everywhere  90*  distant  firom  the  equator 
ACQ,  is  the  na/ih  pole,  the  invisible  one  N",  directly  opposite,  is  its  south 
pole;  the  visible  ]  int  ?  Ü  tant  fromN  about  23°  27',  and  OO"*  distant  from 
every  point  of  the  ecliptic,  is  the  north  pole  of  the  eoliptic»  P  its  corres- 
pondinc:  and  invisible  south  pole. 

Let  8'  be  the  place  of  any  star  in  the  celestial  sphere ;  and  from  the 
zenith  Z.  draw  through  the  star  S'  the  arc  ZS'T'  of  a  great  circle,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon  HUT,  then  tiie  circle  oi  winch  ZS'T'  is  only  the  fourth 
part  is  the  vertiad  cirek  of  the  star  S' ;  and  the  arc  T'S'  the  allude  of  this 
star,  which  is  expressed  in  degrees,  reckoning  from  the  horixon ;  finally  the 
arc  ZS'  is  the  tenith  distance.  In  the  horixon  the  altitude  is  0**  and  the 
zenith  distance  90°,  while  in  the  zenith  the  altitude  b  90",  and  the  xenith 
distance  0".  The  arc  TT'  of  the  horizon  lying  between  the  meridian  and 
the  quadrant  ZS'T'  of  the  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  star  S'  is  called 
its  nzimnlh,  also  measured  by  the  «?pherical  angle  T'ZT.  The  azimuth  is 
reckoned  from  0**  to  180',  positively  from  the  south  point  T,  eastwardly  as 
far  as  the  north  point  II,  and  negatively  from  T  to  II,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion by  the  we^t ;  as  is  very  evident,  the  azimuth  and  altitude  of  a  star 
completely  fix  Its  position  in  the  celestial  sphere  with  respect  to  the 
horizon. 

If  fipom  the  north  pole,  N,  of  the  equator  an  arc,  NS'Q',  be  drawn  through 

the  star  S',  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  the  circle  of  which  NS'Q'  is  the 
quadrant  is  called  the  declination  circle  of  the  star,  and  the  arc  Q'S'  the 
declination.  This  is  called  north  or  soi/fh  as  the  star  is  north  or  south  of 
the  equntor  ronsequently  as  it  stands  in  the  northern  sonihein  h»Mni. 
sphere  ot  the  heavens.   The  declioation  is  estimated  in  degrees  trom  the 
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equator  ;  at  the  equator  being  O'',  and  at  either  of  iti  polet  90*^.  The  part 
CQ'  of  the  equator  ACQ,  lying  bet\\een  the  vernal  equinox  C,  and  the 
declination  circle  XS'Q'  of  the  star  S',  is  called  the  rii^ht  ascryision  of  this 
star;  it  is  reckoned  from  tiie  vernal  equino%  C,  around  the  equator  from 
west  to  east,  varying  \n>m  0"  to  '6ü0^  (or  from  0  to  24  hours),  and  is 
expressed  in  these  degrees  (or  hours).  By  means,  then,  of  the  right  ascen- 
sion  and  declination  of  a  star,  we  fix  its  position  in  the  heavens  for  a  long 
interval  of  time^  with  respect  to  the  equator. 

Draw  from  the  pole,  P,  of  the  ecliptic,  ECK,  through  the  star  S',  an  aro 
PS'K',  cutting  the  ecliptic  at  right  angles,  then  the  great  circle  of  which 
PS  K'  i<  o'llv  the  quadrant,  is  callfd  the  circle  of  latitude  of  the  star  S', 
and  the  arc  K  8'.  the  latitude  of  this  star.  This  is  north  when  the  star  is 
ahove  the  ecliptic,  as  in  the  fi^'ure,  and  south  when  it  is  below,  The 
latitude  is  estiiaatud  iu  degrees  fiuni  the  ecliptic ;  at  the  ecliptic  it  is  0^, 
at  either  pole  90**.  The  part  CK',  of  the  ecliptic  ECK,  lying  between  the 
vernal  equinox  C,  and  the  circle  of  latitude  PS'K'  of  the  star  S',  is  called 
the  loHgUude  of  the  star.  It  is  estimated  on  the  ecliptic  firom  west  to  east, 
and  commNkces  with  the  vernal  eqtiinox,  ex;«ressed  in  degrees  firom  to 
860",  or  in  terms  of  the  13  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  latitude  and  longitude 
of  a  star  completely  determine  its  positioa  on  the  oelestial  sphere  with 
respect  to  the  ecliptic. 

The  arc  UN  of  our  figure  represents  the  lieiLjht  of  the  pole  N  above  the 
horizon  lIRT,  that  is,  the  altitude  of  (he  puh ;  and  the  arc  TQ  the  heifrht 
of  the  equator  AiiC^,  (on  the  nicnuian),  above  this  horizon  IIUT,  or  the 
a&itods  of  the  equator.  The  altitude  of  pole  and  equator  for  the  same 
place  of  observation,  are  together  equal  to  90^  The  spherical  angle  Q'NQ, 
having  the  north  pole,  N,  for  its  vertex,  or  the  corresponding  arc  QQ'  of  the 
equator,  is  called  the  htmr  angh  of  the  star  S'. 

8.  The  following  is  a  very  satisfactory  proof  among  many  well  known 
ones,  of  the  spherical  shape  of  the  earth.  Suppose  an  observer  {fig>  8) 
stationed  at  a  particular  point,  S,  from  which  a  «hip  sails  off  in  a  straight  line. 
At  a  short  distance  the  whole  of  the  vessel  will  be  visible  to  the  water-line ; 
with  increasing  distance  the  ship  decreuäcä  in  apparent  height,  but  is  visible 
to  the  water's  edge.  After  reaching  the  horizon  at  B,  there  is  not  only  a 
fltill  furdier  decrease  in  apparent  size,  but  a  disappearance  of  part  of  the 
.vessel  itself,  beginning  with  the  hull.  At  C  only  the  sails  and  masts  are 
vinble ;  the  appearance  presented  is  represented  by  c.  From  a  higher  point 
T,  however,  whose  horison  passes  through  D.  the  hull  of  the  ship  will  be 
again  visible.  The  distance  still  increasing,  the  lower  sails  seem  just  to 
sink  into  the  water,  as  at  d,  and  finally  to  disappear  entirely.  The  dis- 
tinctness with  w  hich  the  summit^j  of  the  masts  are  observed,  just  before 
their  disajipearance,  must  carry  home  tiie  conviction,  that  but  for  the 
intervening  segment,  ABCDE.  of  the  sea,  the  actual  distance,  SE,  is  not  so 
great  as  to  prevent  an  equally  perfect  view  of  the  whole. 
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7%e  mo$t  iH^MiOMi  Points,  CMa,  and  Terms  of  the  Terrestriol  Sphere, 

4.  Spherical  astronomy  determuiM  oertam  pointe  and  circles,  as  well  on 
the  terrestriid  as  on  the  celestial  sphere.  If,  for  instance,  in  //V  12,  C 
represent  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  NCS  its  axis  of  rotation,  then,  N,S,  are 
the  poles  of  the  earth,  QE  the  terrestrial  equator,  and  AR  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude of  the  place  of  observation,  A,  <in  the  surface.  C<>!ispf}uently  the  straiirht 
line,  AP,  parallel  to  SC\,  is  that  direction  in  which  the  visible  pole,  P,  (if  the 
heavens,  is  seen  from  the  place  of  observation,  A.  The  hue  AZ,  a  prolon- 
gation of  a  radius  of  the  sphere,  is  the  direction  of  the  zenith  from  the  observer 
at  A.  Furthermore,  let  N AES  be  the  meridian  of  A ;  NGS,  a  fixed  meri> 
dian,  as  the  meridian  of  Paris ;  then,  GE,  or  the  spherical  angle,  ONE,  is  the 
(geographical)  longitude  of  A,  and  £A,  or  the  angle  EGA,  the  (geographical) 
latitude.  (For  further  particulars  respecting  geographical  longitude  and 
latitude,  see  Section  10.)  Finally,  if  be  a  plane,  tangent  to  the  earth's 
surface  at  A,  it  will  constitute  the  visible  apparent  horizon  of  the  place ; 
and  the  straiirht  line,  nAs,  produced  by  the  intersection  of  this  plane  with 
the  meridian,  will  be  the  meridian  line  of  A,  so  that  for  A,  n  will  be  the 
north,  and  s  the  south  pole  of  the  horizon. 


MueeBßneouM  Cenndtratumt  respecting  the  Aj^arewt  Rotation  of  the  Ceks^ 
tuä  Sphere,  and  the  attendant  Pkenomena, 

5.  A  caretul  eTamination  of  the  i»henomcna  exhibited  in  the  apparent 
daily  rotation  of  the  starry  heavens,  shows  that  in  respect  to  this  rotatinn, 
the  size  of  the  eai'lh  may  be  considered  as  entirely  iiisiifnificant,  that  is,  the 
observer  can  be  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  an 
assumption  very  allowable  when  we  reflect  on  the  immense  distance  of  the 
fixed  stars  from  the  earth.  liCt  pi  Q,ßg-  13,  represent  the  celestial  sphere, 
t,  the  observer,  Z,  his  senith,  N,  his  nadir,  then  will  the  circle,  HioOeH 
(whose  poles  are  N  and  Z),  be  the  celestial  horizon;  I*p  represent  the 
poles  of  the  heavens,  the  circle,  HZONH,  the  meridian,  and  HP,  the  alti- 
tude of  the  pole  for  the  observer  at  i.  This  will  be  readily  seen  by  referring 
to  what  was  said  on  the  subject  in  §  2.  The  circle,  EirQrE,  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  P/j,  will  be  trie  equator,  in  which  the  vernal  equinox  occurs  at 
Then,  as  already  explained  in  ßg.  2,  the  arc,  """T  {ßg.  13),  will  be  the 
right  ascension,  TS  the  declination,  and  PS  the  polar  distance  of  the  star, 
S,  projected  in  the  equator  by  the  declination  circle.  VSTp ;  BD  will  also 
be  the  diurnal  circle  (parallel  of  declination)  described  by  the  star  in  its 
apparent  motion  about  the  pole,  P.  The  circle,  ZM,  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  is  the  vertical  circle ;  the  arc,  HM,  the  azimuth;  MS,  the  altitude* 
and  ZS  the  zenith  distance  of  the  star,  S.  Finally,  the  points,  H,  ts,  O,  e, 
are  re''i>pctively  the  north,  west,  south,  and  east  points  of  the  horizon. 

Il  lih  and  Oo  represent  small  parallels  of  declination,  touching  the  north 
point  of  the  horizon  at  H,  and  the  south  point  at  O,  then  HA  will  he  the 
circle  of  ptrptlual  ajjparition,  between  wiucii  and  tiie  visible  pole  P  the 
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Stan  never  set ;  and  Oo»  the  circle  of  perpetual  occuUation,  between  which 
and  the  invisible  pole  p  the  stars  never  rise.  All  stars  situated  between 
these  two  circles  will  be  sometimes  visible  and  sometimes  invisible.  Thuv 
tiic  star  S  will  be  seen  wlien  in  that  part,  ABo,  of  its  diurnal  circle  ttbot^ 
the  hoiizOM.  and  will  be  invisible  when  in  the  [»ortioft  ADo.  Furthermore, 
the  same  star  will,  in  the  (iiurnal  rotation  of  the  heavens,  come  back  to  the 
same  meridian  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  consequently  as  the  daily  rota- 
tion ot"  the  heavens  is  uniform,  the  interval  of  sidereal  time  between  the 
arrival  of  the  star  at  the  meridian  of  iv.  >  difTercnt  places,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  liie  difference  of  longitude  of  the  two  places.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  interval  eicpressed  in  the  sidereal  time  between  the  arrival  of  ^wd 
difierent  stars  at  the  same  meridian,  is  measured  by  their  ditferenoe  of  i^^^hf* 
ascension,  so  that  here  we  find  one  reason  for  dividing  the  equator  intohtMl^ 
de«:rees  and  hours.    We  find,  also,  from  an  inspection  of  f  ^s.  13  and  2,'  pV 
G,  that  the  altitude  of  the  pole  at  any  place  is  its  geographical  latitude  rmrl 
that  the  sum  of  (he  altitudes  of  the  pole  and  the  equator  is  alwiv<?  for  the 
same  place  efpial  to  90'.    Likewise  we  find  'hnt  every  star  ailains  the  * 
greatest  heit^lit  above  the  hf)rizon  at  its  culr/n uunon,  and  that  all  stars  lying* 
within  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  cross  the  mortdiuu  twice  above  * 
the  horizon,  once  above  the  pole,  and  once  below  it;  the  one  being  the* 
upper  culmination  or  transit>  the  other  the  lower. 


The  Apparent  Course  of  the  Superior  and  Inferior  Pltmets. 

In  the  Copernican  system,  the  infer  im-  planf  t<;.  Mercury  and  Venus,  which 
are  nearer  the  sun  than  the  earth,  are  distinguisiied  from  the  superior,  Mars, 
Vesta,  Astra-a,  Juno.  Ceres,  Pallas,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
which  are  more  remote.  This  distinction  is  very  proper,  as  the  phenomena 
attending  the  courses  of  the  inferior  and  superior  planets,  are  in  many 
respects  essentially  different  from  each  other.  The  reason  is,  that  we  view 
the  planets  from  our  earth,  which  itself  revolves  around  the  sun  at  a  differ* 
ent  rate  from  the  rest,  and  therefore  we  sec  them  at  very  difierent  dis- 
tances. W e  ob.serve  therefore  not  the  true,  but  the  apparent  courses  of  the 
planets,  which  will  now  be  explained.  It  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  fixed  stars  being  at  almost  an  infinite  distance  from  our  earth, 
their  rays  must  always  reach  it  in  parallel  lines.  In  the  first  place,  to  illus- 
trate the  apparent  course  of  an  inferior  planet,  let  ACEG,  in^^.  24,  repre- 
sent the  orbit  of  Venus,  acegi  that  of  the  earth,  and  S  the  sun.  Since  the 
distance  of  Venus  from  the  sun  is  about  three-fourths  that  of  the  earth,  and 
since  she  traverses  her  orbit  in  7|  months,  then,  if  in  ßg.  84  we  divide  her 
orbit  into  5,  and  that  of  the  earth  into  8  equal  parts,  one  of  these  will  repre* 
sent  the  space  traversed  by  each  in  months.  If,  when  Venus  is  at  A,  the 
earth  is  at  a,  the  former  is  said  to  be  in  inferior  conjunction  with  tlw  sun 
(.  i  ;  ).  that  is,  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  with  the  earth.  Her  apparent 
diameter  is  here  the  greatest,  although  actually  invisible  (/^^,^  'Z\)  \  at  the 
expiration  of  three-fourths  of  a  mootli,  Venus  is  at  B,  and  the  earth  at  h, 
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The  fofiner  has  ooiwequeiitly  retrograded,  since,  taking  the  fixed  direotion  of 

the  star  5  as  a  line  of  reference.  Venus  to  the  observer  on  the  earth  appean 
to  the  right  of  the  star,  which  is  seen  in  the  direction  bit  parallel  to  As. 

It  is  also  evident  that  Venus  has  become  a  morning  star,  since  when  the 
observer  at  b  looks  towards  the  sun.  fie  sees  the  planet  on  the  right  of  the 
sun.  Hence  Venus  is  seen  iu  the  eastern  horizon  before  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  Fi.  0,  ßg.  21,  represents  her  at  this  time,  crescentic,  and  with  two 
digits  illnaiinated. 

A  month  and  a  half  after  inferior  conjunction,  the  fixed  star  in  whose 
vicinity  Venus  was  seen  when  the  earth  was  at  &,  will  be  seen  in  a  directioai 
parallel  to  Bh,  from  the  earth  at  c;  consequently  Venus  will  be  seen  in  the 
direction  Cc,  to  the  left  or  easlwardly  of  this  star.  Hence,  it  follows  that 
the  apparent  motion  of  Venus  has  again  become  direct.  It  will  also  be  seen 
(rom  fiir.  24,  that  the  angle  «cS,  formed  l)v  IlrK'«?  drawn  from  the  earth  to  the 
sun  and  the  planet,  is  larger  than  the  lonner  angle,  SftB ;  we  accordingly 
say  that  the  elongation  of  Venus  has  increased.  The  illuminated  part  of 
her  disk  has  (as  seen  in  ßg,  21)  increased  to  about  four  digits ;  her  apparent 
diameter,  however,  sensibly  diminishes.  This  elongation  must  be  greatest  at 
the  time  when  the  earth  (ßg.  94)  is  at  d;  and  Venus  at  D,  which  is  the  case 
about  2|  months  after  inferior  conjunction ;  and  this  greatest  elongation  is 
equal  to  the  angle  DdS.  Venus  then  {ßg.  21),  like  the  moon  in  her  last 
quarter,  has  half  of  her  disk,  or  six  digits,  illuminated. 

Half  a  year  after  inferior  conjunction,  when  the  earth  is  at  /,  Venus 
will  have  reached  F,  consequently  the  elongation  of  Venus  has  again 
become  less,  since  the  angle,  SfF,  expressing  this  elongation,  is  evidently 
less  than  the  angle  SdD.  Venus,  then,  during  litis  time  hus  approached  the 
sun,  has  become  fiiUer  {ßg.  21),  but  nevertheless  smaller,  although  still  the 
morning  star  (ßg,  34).  Three  months  after,  the  earth  is  at  A,  and  Venus  at 
H ;  the  latter  has  therefore  reached  »uperior  conjiMetion,  that  is,  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  Her  apparent  diameter  is  now  the 
least,  and  her  entire  disk  (ßg.  21)  illuminated,  although  invisible.  At  a 
later  period  she  appears  in  the  evening  sky  as  the  pveninrr  star,  nnri  exhibits 
the  same  phases  ( //>.  21)  as  before,  but  in  au  inverted  order.  Uer  apparent 
diameter  also  increases. 

To  illustrate  the  course  of  a  superior  planet,  let  »S  (ßg.  25)  represent  the  sun 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth's  orbit,  abcdefgh.  Let  that  of  Mars  be  ACEGJLN. 
The  earlh  revolves  in  twelve,  and  Mars  in  about  twenty-three  months, 
about  the  sun.  If,  therefore,  the  original  positions  of  the  earth  and  Man 
were  at «  ai^  A,  at  the  expiration  of  1,  3, 8, 4,  dec,  months,  the  earth  will 
have  reached  the  points  6,  c,  d^  e,  dec. ;  and  Mars  B,  C,  D,  £,  dec,  respect- 
ively.  When  the  earth  was  at  a,  and  Mars  at  A,  the  latter  was  in  opposition 
to  the  sun  ( -  "  and  the  stars  in  the  vicinity  of  Mars  must  show  themselves 
in  the  direction  at.  The  inolionofall  the  planets  from  A  to  B  is  called  direct  ; 
consequently  Mars  has  a  direct  jnolion  when  advancing  from  the  stars  ob- 
served in  the  direction  az,  towards  the  left,  and  a  retrograde  motion  when 
moving  towards  the  right.  PI  6,  ßg.  25.  shows  also  that  when  the  earth  goes 
towards  fr,  and  Mars  towards    the  motion  of  the  latter  must  be  retrograde, 
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teoaine  1m  is  obawrod  to  the  right  of  the  itan  at  x,  wen  in  «  diraotion,  iy» 
parallel  to  az.    Therefore  Mars,  at  the  time  of  opposition,  retrograde!. 

After  the  earth  has  arrived  at  h,  Mars  is  at  B,  andooosequently  no  lonrr^r 
exactly  opposite  to  the  sun,  wS  ;  but  as  the  stars  seen  in  the  direction  by 
culminate  about  midni-jht,  he  will  then  have  passed  the  ineridian  and  will 
be  near  his  setduti,  and  cM.)iise({uently  will  be  seen  in  tlie  eveiiinj^  sky. 

Two  montiis  after  opposition,  the  earth  being  at  c,  and  Mars  at  C,  the 
retrograde  motion  of  the  latter  will  have  ceased,  since  the  straight  linee 
eoanecting  6,  B  and  c,  C,  are  nearly  paraUel ;  consequently  to  an  obeerver  at 
the  earth,  the  frianet  will  appear  tUUhnary  for  eome  dayt.  At  a  later 
period  the  motion  of  Mars  will  be  direct.  Two  months  later,  Mars,  still 
moving  direct,  will  be  at  D,  and  the  earth  at  so  that  now  the  lines  c  C, 
d  D,  form  the  angle  Cd'D.  It  is  evident  that  the  directions  dS,  dl),  from 
the  earth  to  the  sun  and  to  the  planet,  form  nearly  a  right  angle  to  ench 
other,  and  consequently  that  about  thi^  time  Mars  at  sunset  must  be  near 
the  south,  and  must  set  about  midni<;bt. 

At  the  end  of  the  tentli  niunth,  wlien  the  earth  is  at  g.  Mars  has  not 
oompleted  half  his  apparent  course  in  the  heavens,  as  shown  by  his  not 
having  reached  a  point  opposite  to  the  stars  seen  in  the  direction  gx.  The 
distance  of  Mars  from  the  sun,  however,  is  apparently  only  the  angle  6^ ; 
as  at  this  time  an  observer  at  g,  looking  towüds  the  sun  and  planet,  sees 
the  latter  to  the  left  or  eastward  of  the  former.  Mars  must  appear  in 
the  evening  sky,  after  sunset,  and  evidently  much  smaller  than  at  time  of 
opposition. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  full  year,  the  earth  beinjz  at  h.  and  the  planet  at 
H,  the  straight  line,  /ill,  shows  that  Mars  has  coinjiieted  rather  more  than 
half  the  apparent  circuit  of  the  heavens,  since  the  stars  in  the  direction  z 
stand  nearly  opposite  to  him.  Consequently  the  eonjunctien  of  Mars  with 
the  sun  has  not  yet  taken  place,  as,  from  an  inspection  of  ßg.  95,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sun  still  appears  to  the  right  ot  Mars  or  H. 

Two  months  later  IVfars  is  seen  early  in  the  morning  sky,  for  since  from 
f,  the  position  of  the  observer,  the  planet  is  seen  to  the  right  of  the  sun,  at  I, 
he  must  evidently  rise  before  the  sun.  By  eontinuinir  thi«;  consiflcraiion,  with 
the  assistance  of  23,  we  shall  .soon  find  that  Mars,  shortly  betöre  his  new 
opposition,  agaiu  becomes  retrograde,  and  that  the  phenomena  before 
observed  must  all  succeed  each  other  again  in  the  same  order. 

From  all  that  has  preceded  it  follows,  without  further  explanation,  that 
the  inferior  planets  have  an  inferior  and  a  superior  conjunction,  but  no 
opposition ;  that  the  superior  planets  have  a  conjunction  and  an  opposition, 
never  two  conjunctions;  and,  finally,  that  while  the  inferior  planets  are 
never  visible  in  the  heavens  at  midnight,  the  superior  may  be  seen  at  any 
hour  of  the  night. 
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7  Our  earth,  in  her  yearly  coone  about  tha  aim,  is  accompanied  by  a 
satellite,  the  moon,  which  revolves  around  the  earth  in  about  a  month,  and 
in  little  more  than  four  week^  wandf^rs  tlimugh  the  whole  zofliac.  We 
need  only  ohsf  rve  the  nioou  lot  a  lew  hours,  on  several  successive  clear 
eveaing:«,  to  »aiisly  uurselvet»  tiiat  while,  with  tlie  other  stars,  she  follows 
the  duirnal  motion  from  morniDg  till  night,  she  has  a  peculiar  motion  of  her 
own,  from  west  to  oaat,  advancing  daily  a  little  over  18  degrees  among  the 
filed  atars  of  the  aodiae.  This  peciiiiar  motion  of  the  moon  is  the  result  of 
her  revolutioft  about  the  earth ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  being  an  opaque 
body  illuminated  by  the  son,  she  is  exhibited  in  all  ]>  j  >ihle  shapes  (phases). 
The  four  principal  of  these  are,  the  new  moon,  tlie  first  quarter,  the  fuU 
moon,  and  the  last  quarter.  The  new  and  full  moon  are  known  as  the 
stfzii^nr.s  ;  the  first  and  last  «juurters  as  the  quadralurts.  Pi.  6,  Jii^'.  19, 
offers  an  intelligible  illustration  of  the  various  phases  of  the  moon,  depcuding 
on  her  ditl'ereat  potiiiioa  witii  ies|>ecl  to  the  sua  and  earth.  Let  abed  be  the 
earth  phieed  in  the  middk  of  tlie  moon's  orbit,  NBVLN,  and  8  the  sun, 
whose  distanee,  8«,  firom  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be  so  great  that  all  his 
rays  are  parallel  to  the  line  SNV.  Let  the  moon  be  at  üßy^  or  between 
the  earth  and  sun,  her  dark  side,  iSyu,  will  then  be  turned  to  the  illuminated 
side  (cfoc)  of  the  earth.  At  this  time  the  moon  is  noo,  and  being  above  the 
horizon  in  the  day  time,  is  invisible.  Compare  pi.  10,  ßg.  5.  Two 
or  three  days  after  this  tune,  the  moon,  moving  in  her  orhit  in  the  direction 
•  if  the  arrow  {fig.  19),  is  seen  soon  after  i^uaset,  iu  the  evening  sky,  as  a 
narrow  crescent,  which  soon  sets.  This  crescentic  shape  ul  ilie  moon 
become.<i  broader,  and  she  sets  later  every  day,  and  removing  constantly 
from  the  sun,  she  shines  through  the  first  hours  of  the  night.  In  about 
seven  days  the  moon  will  have  reached  Lvwf«,  or  the  fint  quarUr^  and  to  an 
observer  at  orjthe  boundary  between  day  and  night,  will  be  seen  to  the 
left  of  the  sun,  as  a  semicircular  disk,  with  the  straight  edge  to  the  left  or 
cast :  the  moon  now  culminates  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  {%ee  pi.  10, 
fi;:.  5),  and  sets  about  midnight.  Frofo  this  time,  the  outline  which  from 
new  moon  to  the  first  (juarter  was  concave,  becomes  convex;  liie  nu>on  shines 
longer,  and  sets  after  niiduighl.  la  about  seven  days  she  will  have  r(>acliL'd 
Vaxi;,  and  become  lull,  standing  directly  opposite  the  sun,  Ixihiad  the  earth; 
her  illuminated  half,  Xxi|,  consequently,  to  the  dark  side,  deb,  of  the  earth, 
appears  as  a  full  circle,  which  rises  In  the  east  as  the  sun  sets  iu  the  west, 
culmioales  at  midnight,  and  sets  In  the  west  at  sunrise.  The  moon  now 
rises  about  an  hour  later  each  n%ht,  and  gradually  loses  the  illumination  of 
her  right  or  westerly  side,  so  that  the  circular  disk  becomes  oval,  until,  ia 
iwven  days  after  full  moon,  she  will  have  arrived  at  E^jj,  or  the  last  quarter. 
To  the  observer  at  c,  the  boundary  between  night  and  day,  her  illurninafed 
side.  E:!?,  ajijtears  as  a  half  disk,  to  the  left  or  west  of  the  sun,  and  tl)i'  Init- 
separating  the  dark  and  the  illuminated  portion  will  be  on  the  west  side, 
while  in  the  first  quarter  it  was  on  the  east.   At  the  last  quarter,  she  rises 
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about  midnight,  and  crosKS  the  meridian  at  about  6  o'elocic  in  the  monring. 
Her  semicircular  didc  now  begins  to  become  narrower,  the  straight  eil^ 
concave,  and  the  moon  again  assumes,  ns  she  approaches  the  sun,  a  crescent 
shaj>e,  which  is  smaller  as  the  interval  of  time  between  the  rise  of  the  moon 
and  that  of  the  sun  diminishes.  About  seven  days  after  the  last  quarter,  the 
moon  entirely  vanishes,  again  reach5n<;  N'Jyo,  her  position  ahmit  four  weeks 
before.  She  now  becomes  new  iiiouu  afresh,  rising  and  setting  with  the 
sun,  and  her  phases  follow  in  the  same  succession. 

8.  Since  our  earth  is  also  an  opaque  globe  illuminated  by  the  sun,  we 
must  present  the  same  alternation  of  phases  to  an  observer  at  the  moon,  that 
the  moon  presents  to  us,  only  in  an  inverted  order.  At  the  time,  therefore,  of 
new  moon,  first  quarter,  full,  and  last  quarter,  our  earth  must  be  fuU  earth, 
latt  quarUrt  new  earth,  and  frst  quarter. 

The  moon,  during  a  revolution  around  the  earth,  describes  an  orbit, 
cutting  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun  (the  ecliptic),  or  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
to  which  it  is  inclined  ahuiit  T)"  8'  48",  in  two  jtoints  called  the  moon"** 
nod^^  {pi.  6,  fig.  20).  The  point  in  which  the  centre  of  the  iikwh  cut.s  the 
ecliptic  in  passing  from  the  south  to  the  north,  is  called  the  moon's  ascending 
node,  Q.  or  the  head  of  the  dragon ;  and  the  one  produced  in  passing  from 
north  to  south,  the  moon's  descending  mode,  ^,  or  the  dragon's  tail.  The 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  ecliptic  is  called  the  latitude,  which  may  be 
north  or  south.  At  the  nodes,  the  latitude  is  0*;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
sun,  moon,  and  earth  (the  sun  and  earth  being  in  the  same  plane),  must  lie 
at  all  times  nearly  in  the  same  plane  {fig.  20),  and  when  the  moon  is  in  one 
of  her  nodes,  that  is  in  th*»  ecliptie  itself,  then  the  three  bodies— «un,  mwm* 
and  earth — have  their  centres  in  the  same  straight  line. 

The  ancients  observed  tJjat  the  moon  s  no<ies  did  not  remain  in  the  same 
part  of  the  ecliptic,  but  continually  moved  backwards,  or  from  east  to  west 
(indicated  in  fig.  20  by  the  dotted  lines).  This  retrogression  takes  place  in 
the  following  manner:  one  o(  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit — ^the  ascending, 
for  instance— retrogrades  in  such  a  manner  that  if  it  had  .coincided  with  the 
new  moon  at  starting,  this  coincidence  would  again  happen  after  an  interval 
of  18  years  and  II  days.  The  moon's  node  will  then  be  still  11  degrees 
distant  from  the  pmitinn  assumed  18  years  and  11  days  before.  But  the 
sun  has  in  tIip  nieantinie  advanced  11  degrees,  and  con.sequentlv  stands 
again  in  the  node  ;  therefore,  since  the  iiKton  is  ajyain  in  the  new  moon,  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  must  occur,  ju.sl  as  it  did  18  years,  11  days  befoi-e.  How- 
ever, the  coincidence  of  the  new  moon  with  the  node  does  not  take  place 
exactly  in  the  same  manner.  These  periods  of  18  years  and  11  days, 
supposed  to  have  been  called  Saros  by  the  Chaldsean  astronomers,  are 
known  as  the  periods  of  Halley,  and  were  employed  by  the  ancients  in  the 
pre  lirtion  of  solar  and  lunar  eelipees.  The  retrogression  of  the  moon's 
noiles  is  a  consequence  of  the  secular  perturbations  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
and  at  a  mean,  with  reference  to  the  fixed  stars,  amounts  annually  to 
19»  20' 29  "  (^/.6,^.  20). 
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The  Seasons ;  i}aili/  and  Yearly  MoUon  of  the  Sun, 

9.  The  Ulustration  od  pi.  2,  figs,  l,  2,  3,  senm  to  elucidate  the  theory  of 
Masons,  and  of  the  daily  and  aDDual  motion  of  the  sun.  The  following  may 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  what  is  said  further  on  (sect.  d6)  respecting 

tlie  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  tlie  sun. 

The  visible  horizon  is  that  circle  in  whose  centre  we  are  supposed  to 
stand,  and  which  bounds  our  vision,  and  upon  which  the  heavens  appear  to 
rest.  The  sun  is  said  to  rise  in  tiiy  moi  uing  when  it  appears  above  the 
horizon,  as  at  C,  pi.  9, //?•.  2,  and  to  srt  in  tlie  evening  when  sinking  below 
the  horizon,  as  at  C.  Tlic  sua  ap(>ears  each  day  to  describe  a  greater  or 
less  circular  arc,  CMC,  above  the  horizon,  and  this  arc  is  cousiantly 
inclined  towards  the  horizon.  Noon,  of  a  place  is  that  time  of  day  when 
the  sun  at  M  has  arrived  at  its  greatest  height  above  the  horizon.  The 
vertical  of  a  place  (Paris  in ßg.  2)  is  the  straight  line  VT.  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  plumb  line.  The  line  RSO  is  the  meridian  line  of  Paris, 
or  the  direction  of  a  shadow  at  time  of  noon  at  Paris  ;  the  four  points,  O, 
G,  R,  L,  are  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon.  The  sun  appears  to 
traverse  a  part,  CMC',  of  a  circle  by  day,  completed  at  night  in  C'NC, 
beneath  the  horizon,  and  the  entire  apparent  circuit  of  the  sun  about  the 
earth  lasts  24  hours,  or  an  entire  day.  A  careful  exumiuauuu  will,  how- 
ever, disclose  the  fact  that  the  points  of  rising  and  setting  of  the  sua,  as 
also  those  in  which  he  cuts  the  meridian,  vary  from  day  to  day,  with  respect 
to  the  horizon  of  one  and  the  same  place.  Thus,  on  21st  December,  CMC 
is  the  day  circle  (»f  the  sun  ;  GQL  that  of  the  20th  March,  i^^eater  than  the 
preceding,  and  KUA  that  of  the  2Ist  of  June,  which  is  greatest  of  all. 
Hence  the  sun  appears  to  remain  stationary  for  a  time,  and  then  to  return 
townriis  the  south,  describing  anew  the  arc  GQIj  to  the  23d  of  September, 
and  CMC  on  the  21st  of  December,  as  beUire.  Here  he  appears  stationary 
lor  a  time,  and  then  returns  to  the  north  as  before.  These  arcs  described 
by  the  sun  are  all  parallel  to  each  other :  the  greatest  of  them,  KU AK  (to- 
wards the  north)  is  called  the  tropic  of  Can^r»  the  least,  CMC'NC  (to  the 
south)  the  tropic  of  Capricom.  The  two  periods  of  the  year  in  which  the 
sun  describes  the  tropics  are  called  the  solstices.  The  circle  described  on 
the  23d  September  and  the  "201  h  March  is  called  the  equator,  and  the  two 
periods  when  the  sun  describes  the  equator  are  called  the  equinoxes.  Con* 
sequently  the  strn  seems  to  move  north  for  six  months  in  the  year,  viz. 
from  December  .31st  to  21st  June,  and  south  lor  six  months,  from  2l8t  June 
to  2 Ist  Dect'uiber. 

There  is  still  another  motion  observable  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  viz.  a 
daily  progression  eastward  of  about  a  degree,  while  the  fixed  stars  retain 
their  relative  positions  unchanged.  Since  now  1^  in  space  answers  to  four 
minutes  in  time,  the  sun  will  return  to  the  same  point  of  the  heavens  four 
minutes  later  each  day,  which  in  90  days  will  amount  to  six  hours.  The 
imaginary  8trai<:ht  line,  PP,  passing  through  the  centre,  S,  of  the  horizon, 
and  about  which  the  snn  appears  to  describe  his  circles,  is  called  the  nris 
vf  ike  heavens.   Since  all  parallel  circles  of  the  sun  are  inclined  to  the 
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horizon,  and  the  axis  of  the  heavens  is  perpendicular  to  thai?  planes,  the 
axis  itself  will  be  inolined  to  the  borixon  at  the  angle  PSO,  or  the  arc  FO. 
Their  two  extremitiet»  P.  P,  are  caUed  the  peht,  P  being  the  north  pole»  F 
the  south.   From  the  preceding  it  foliowa»  that  for  all  plaoea  between  the 

equator  and  the  poles  of  the  earth,  the  celestial  sphere  is  obH^ue  (pi.  9, 
9),  since  the  ec[uator,  the  parallels  of  (Jeclinatiou,  und  the  axie  ef  aotatiOBt 
Itove  an  ohli<jue  situation  with  respect  to  the  horizon. 

It"  the  observer  be  situated  at  the  north  pole  (fig.  4),  O,  then  the  eelesUal 
sphere  becomes  to  him  parallel,  since  there  the  equator  and  the  tropics,  as 
seen  in  /fir.  4,  are  parallel  to  tfie  liorizon.  Tlie  axis  P/i  of  the  horizon  coin- 
cides with  the  axis  of  tlie  sphere  Vp,  and  the  horizon  HA  with  the  eqaatOT 
IRe.  Should  the  sun  be  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  he  wÜdeäariN 
the  circle  SH,  or  the  horizon^  his  disk  being  half  above  and  half  hdtm  it. 
When,  after  the  expiration  of  three  months,  the  ami  ha»  reaebed  tbotrapi« 
of  Cancer  at  S",  he  will  describe  the  circle  S"N,  28**  27'  aboire  lh#  horizoa. 
He  will  now  be  evidently  abf»ve  the  hori7.<»n,  an<l,  in  fact,  so  remain  for 
thr.'f»  months  longer,  gradually  returtnng  to  the  e(iiintor  Thu«  at  nnd 
about  the  north  ix>le  the  day  is  six  months  long.  As  a  matter  of  course  the 
region  about  the  south  pole  (»f  the  earth  must  have  an  e<iual  length  of  night. 
Durin"  the  other  six  months  of  the  vcar.  these  conditionn  are  reversed  Cor 
the  lv\  o  poles.  Tlie  fixed  stars,  however,  of  these  regions  never  sei^  ihitH 
those  of  the  northern  heavens  at  the  north  pole,  and  those  of  thesoathafilbi*' 
vens  at  the  south  pole,  since  they  describe  their  circles  paralM  lo  the  hoflw. 

fHg.  5,  pi  0,  shows  the  position  of  the  points  and  circles  of  the  oelestiti 
sphere  to  the  ob.se rver  at  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth.  T^fK^r.ikm 
tw*>  poles,  P.  p,  lie  in  the  horizon,  HÄ,  and  consequently  the  axi«,  Vp, 
zenith.  E,  and  nadir,  r,  in  the  e(]uator.  The  planes  of  the  rq'Tnt  r  and 
tropics  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  whence  the  ceJestiftI 
globe  forms  a  ri<^ht  sphere.  T\w  tl\ed  stars  all  rise  and  set  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon  ;  each  one  remaining  visible  for  12  hours,  and  invisible  for  a 
like  portion  of  time.  It  is  very  evident  that,  in  the  region  of  tlMr«fMM% 
an  the  fixed  stars  must  gradually  come  in  sight,  and  that  wheliec#»iM|i 
dbacribe  the  circles.  S,  S'.  or  S»  they  will  all  be  drrided  mt»  twif 
ftartt  by  the  horoon.  In  consequence  of  this,  throughout  the  ynhß/kt  "jlffjlNpit 
ll»  eqMtor.  the  dvyi  and  nights  wiU  be  equal,  and  of  IS  bamm  mi/LJ^  4i 

The  Geographical  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  a  place;  Determination 

of  these. 

10*  An  aecvrate  knowled^  of  the  geograf^ieal  latitude  and  hmgitude  of 
a  place,  that  is,  its  geographical  podtion  upon  the  earth,  is  of  vast  import- 
ance to  mathematical  gec^raphy  and  navigation.  The  geographical  lati' 
tude  of  a  place  is  the  shortest  distance  of  the  place  from  the  equator, 

expressed  in  decrees,  minutes,  and  seconds.    It  will,  therefore,  be  northern 
or  southern,  as  the  place  lies  north  or  south  of  the  equator.    If,  through  the 
given  place  and  the  axis  of  the  earth,  we  pass  a  great  circle,  cutting  the 
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equator  at  right  angles,  it  will  be  the  circle  of  latitude  of  the  place,  and  that 
part  of  the  circle  intercepted  between  the  place  and  the  equator,  will  be  its 
geographical  latitude,  which  may  consequently  range  from  0°  to  90°.  Any 
place  at  the  equator  has  a  latitude  of  0° ;  at  the  j)oles  the  latitude  will  be 
90*.  Now,  as  the  altitude  of  the  poles  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place 
of  observation,  we  know  the  one  when  we  know  the  other.  For  the  deter- 
mination of  the  nllilude  of  the  pole,  a  knowledge  of  the  mutual  situation  of 
the  zenith  and  pole,  with  reference  to  the  horizon  and  e(}ualor,  i.s  necessary, 
and  thi.s  can  only  be  obtained  by  measurement  of  the  altitudes  of  certain 
stars.  In  practice,  therefore,  the  determination  of  the  altitudes  of  the  polo 
will  depend  uf»on  the  accuracy  with  which  this  measurement  can  be 
effected.  Various  methods  have  been  devised  to  meet  the  wants  of  obser- 
vation, as  also  the  uncertainties  which  result  from  the  declination  of  the 
star  employed,  its  parallax,  and  refraction,  so  that  the  following  eight 
methods  of  determining  polar  altitudes  have  been  suggested  and  followed. 

1,  By  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  star;  2,  by  circummeridian  altitudes; 
3,  by  two  culmination  altitudes  at  the  superior  and  inferior  transits  across 
the  meridian  ;  4,  by  two  meridian  altitudes  in  the  southern  and  northern 
parts  of  the  meridian;  6,  by  the  altitude  of  the  polar  star;  6,  by  equal 
altitudes  of  the  circumpolar  stars;  7,  by  altitudes  of  two  stars  and  the 
observed  interval  of  time ;  8,  by  the  observation  of  a  star  in  its  passage 
through  the  eastern  and  western  part  of  the  prime  vertical. 

The  peoirraphical  longitude  of  a  place  is  the  arc  of  the  equator  inter- 
cepted between  the  circle  of  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  circle  of  latitude 
of  another  place,  assumed  as  a  fixed  point  of  reference.  The  latter  circle 
of  latitude  is  then  called  lUe  first  meridian,  and  the  former  the  meridian  of 
the  place  whose  longitude  is  to  be  determined.  Since  nature  indicates  no 
definite  line  or  circle  of  departure  for  the  determination  of  longitude,  as  she 
has  done  in  the  equator  for  the  determination  of  latitude,  it  is  evident  that 
the  position  of  the  prime  vertical,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  the  lon- 
gitude, must  be  entirely  arbitrary.  This  uncertainty  has  had  for  its  conse- 
quence, the  assumption  of  various  standards,  inconvenient  in  practice,  and 
very  often  producing  mischievous  effects  upon  the  interests  of  navigation, 
which,  although  now  palliated,  have  not  been  entirely  removed.  The 
difference  in  the  estimate  of  longitude  has,  however,  been  hitherto  still 
greater  among  astronomers  than  among  navigators,  although  a  difference 
in  estimating  the  longitude  among  the  former,  where  calculation  is  appealed 
to  for  assistance,  is  much  less  troublesome  than  among  the  latter.  Almost 
every  astronomer  counted  the  geographical  longitude  fron)  his  own  observa 
tory.  The  meridian  of  Paris  has,  however,  more  recently  been  selected  b} 
the  astronomers  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  which  almost  all  observation! 
and  geographical  longitudes  are  referred.  It  is  generally  customary  in  astro- 
•  noray,  at  the  present  time,  to  regard  only  the  meridian  difference  of  two  places 
of  observation,  or  the  angle  which  the  meridian  or  noon  circles  of  the  two 
places  bear  to  each  other,  at  the  pole  lying  nearest  to  them.  This  angle  is,  of 
course,  measured  by  the  arc  of  the  equator  lying  between  the  two  n>eridiau 
circles.     This  difference  of  geographical  longitude  is  often  called  the 
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meridian  difference  of  two  places,  since  it  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  time 
given  by  two  clocks  keeping  true  time,  at  the  respective  places  of  obser- 
vation. This  difference  expressed  in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  is  con- 
verted into  degrees,  minutes,  6cc.,  by  being  multiplied  by  15,  and  then  will 
be  equal  to  the  above-mentioned  angle  formed  by  the  two  meridian  circles 
at  the  pole,  or  the  arc  of  the  etjuator  contained  between  these  circles. 

The  measurement  of  the  distance  of  two  meridian  circles,  however, 
involves  greater  difficulties  than  the  determination  of  the  altitude  of  the 
pole.    The  meridian  difference  of  two  places  is  determined  by  the  time 
re(juired  by  a  star,  in  the  course  of  its  apparent  daily  revolution,  to  pass 
from  the  meridian  of  the  eastward  place  to  that  of  the  western.  Should 
this  star  be  the  sun,  we  can  only  compare  the  tinies  which  the  clocks  in  the 
two  places  show  at  one  and  the  same  ujoment.   For  since  at  each  place  the 
clocks  are  set  0,  or  12,  at  the  time  the  sun  passes  his  meridian,  these,  if 
they  keep  accurate  time,  must  always  differ  by  the  same  number  of  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds.    There  is  therefore  only  needed  some  means  by 
which  the  clocks  and  instruments  u.sed  at  the  different  places  of  observation 
may  be  compared  with  each  other,  and  this  may  be  done  in  two  ways ;  first, 
by  carrying  one  clock  to  the  other,  without  changing  their  rate  in  the  least ; 
or,  .secondly,  by  observing  the  clock  time  at  w  hich  some  phenomenon  visible 
from  lK)th  places,  and  determinable  to  the  seconds,  takes  place.  The 
difference  in  time  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  is  then  the  desired 
meridian  difference,  or  the  dilference  in  longitude,  of  the  two  places.  We 
may  also  remark  that  the  first  method  consists;  in  the  employment  and 
application  of  {wrtable  clocks  or  chronometers.   The  second,  however,  con- 
sists in  the  observation,  a,  of  eclipses  of  the  nmon  and  of  Jupiter's  satellites; 
b,  of  occultations  ;  f,  of  eclii»ses  of  the  sun  ;  d,  of  corresponding  culminations 
of  the  moon  and  neighboring  fi.xed  stars;  e,  of  lunar  distances;  and  /,  of 
gunpowder  or  other  artificial  signals.    It  is  not  our  place  here,  to  go  over 
these  different  methods  separately  and  circumstantially,  nor  to  explain  the 
mode  of  calculating  the  meridian  difference  desired.    It  must  suffice  to 
examine  a  little  more  closely  one,  and  indeed  a  very  simple  method,  namely, 
to  show  how  from  observations  of  the  eclipses  of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
in  two  places,  the  difference  of  their  geographical  longitude  can  be  obtained. 
Let,  for  instance,  in  pi.  10,  fg.  1,  E  be  the  place  of  one  observer,  V  that  of 
another,  both  jwints  being  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Let  both  observers 
note  by  their  clocks  the  time  of  their  place  at  which  the  eclipse  of  any  one 
of  Jupiter's  satellites  takes  place,  that  is,  the  time  when  the  satellite  begins 
to  enter  the  cone  of  shadow  ending  atx.  We  will  now  assume  that  the  lime 
at  E  is  8  o'clock  and  the  time  at  V  is  10  o'clock,  the  difference  of  these 
two  periods  amounts  to  2  hours     30",  therefore  V  is  30*  east  of  E. 

Unfortunately,  the  moments  (beginning  and  end)  of  an  eclipse  of  one  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  cannot  be  so  readily  determined  as  that  of  the  moon,  on 
account  of  the  une(jual  illumination  and  magnifying  i)ower  of  the  different 
telescopes,  as  also  the  different  acuteness  of  vision  of  different  observers. 
Consequently,  the  meridian  difference  deduced  will  not  be  accurate,  or  at 
any  rate  not  reliable  ;  while  the  other  methods  admit  of  greater  precision. 
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The  Fixed  Stars;  their  Size,  Atunber,  Arrangement^  and  Distances. 

11.  By  ßzed  stars  w  to  be  understood  all  those  stan  which  are  neither 
planets,  nor  moons,  nor  comets,  deriving  the  name  from  the  fact  of  never 
changing  their  relative  positions  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
fixed  stars  are  the  most  numerous  objects  in  the  heavens,  and  are  divided 
into  eit^ht  classes,  according  to  their  various  apparent  sizes  and  brilliancy. 
We  speak,  lor  instancp.  of  stars  of  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6tii,  7lh  magni- 
tude, so  that  those  ot  the  Ist  niugnilude  possess  the  greatest  brillihncv.  and 
those  of  the  7th  are  only  visible  to  the  very  acute  naked  eye.  To  the  Öth 
class,  that  is,  to  those  of  the  8th,  9lh,  lOlh,  &c.,  niugniludes,  belong  all 
those  millions  of  stars  which  are  only  visible  through  tho  telescope,  hence 
called  telescopic  stars.  The  color  also,  especially  in  the  double  stars,  is 
very  various. 

Although  the  fixed  stars  do  not  change  thehr  relative  positions  to  each 
other,  yet  they  have  a  common  apparent  motion,  produced  by  the  actual 

daily  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis;  in  addition  to  this,  the  annual  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  about  the  sun  produces  various  differences  in  their  position 
with  resjiecl  to  the  sun.  Finally,  there  are  other  although  very  minute 
rariulioiiä  in  the  positiua  of  the  stars  with  respect  to  the  iiorizon,  the  etjua- 
tor,  the  ecliptics,  iSLc,  produced  by  refraction,  parallax,  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  nutation,  &c..  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

As  the  number  of  the  stars  is  apparently  infinite,  it  must  necessarily  be 
impossible  for  us  ever  to  estimate  it.  Nevertheless,  many  astronomers 
have  attempted  to  determine  this  approximately,  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
visible  stars.  The  number  of  those  of  the  hrst  magnitude  is  14,  of  the 
second,  70,  of  the  third,  nearly  300  ;  that  of  stars  of  the  4th  and  succeeding 
magnitudes  is  much  greater.  Tlie  fixed  .««tars  stand  so  close  fo^rether  in 
many  parts  of  the  heavens,  thai  any  eaumeralion  of  these  \S(»uid  l5e  abso- 
lutely impossible.  We  need  only  examine  the  nulky  way  through  a  good 
telescope,  to  discover  that  it  consists  of  an  innumerable  number  of  fixed 
stars.  Herschel  at  one  time  saw  more  than  50,000  stars  cross  the  fixed 
field  of  his  great  reflector  in  a  space  of  30  degrees,  near  the  club  of  Orion : 
at  another  time,  be  observed  258,000  to  pass  his  20  foot  reflector  in  41 
minutes. 

Lambert,  in  his  "  Kosmolog^ische  Briefe,"  was  the  first  to  treat  of  the 
distribution  and  arrangement  of  stars  in  the  heavens.  It  is  in  more  recent 
times,  however,  since  tlie  di.scovery  by  Miidler  of  the  centra!  sun  of  our 
system  of  liM-d  stars,  that  the  first  tolerably  satislaclory  cxi)luaalioa  of  the 
arrangement  of  iha  stars  has  been  given.  With  respect  also  to  the  distances 
of  the  stars,  nodiing  more  definite  was  known  than  that  the  nearest  of  them 
was  so  remote  as  to  require  six  years  for  its  light  to  reach  our  earth. 
Besse]  and  Struve,  however,  by  means  of  observations  of  the  particular  mo> 
tions  exhibited  by  the  double  stars  01  Cygni,  and  Vega  (a)  Lyne,  have 
determined  these  distances  with  approximate  accuracy.  According  to 
BesseFs  investigations,  the  distance  between  our  sun  and  star  61  Cygni  would 
be  traversed  by  light  within  ten  years. 
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12.  Besides  the  division  of  Stan  according  to  their  apparent  size,  they  are 
classified  as  single,  dmMe,  and  multiple  stars,  variable  ai^  temporary  stars, 
and  nebulous  stars.  These  will  all  be  referred  to  hereafter.  Gronpe  of 
stars  which  are  visible,  partly  to  the  naked  eye»  pertly  by  means  of  the 

telescope,  are  called  constellations ;  while  those  in  which,  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  most  powerful  telescope,  the  individual  stars  cannot  be  made  out,  t)if» 
whole  apponrini^  as  a  lic^ht  nebulous  cloud,  are  called  nehvl^.  Finally,  that 
belt  of  ligiit  forme«!  by  iunumerabie  sinrs,  and  eiic()tn|)assing  the  wfiole 
heavoiis.  Varying  iii  lueadlh  and  conc»-iitrntion.  e\bil)iting  sometimes  one 
braiicli.  and  soinetinies  two,  is  called  the  milky  way.  This  passes  through 
the  constellations  {plM.  12,  13)  Cassiopeia,  Perseus,  Orion,  Gemini,  Argo, 
Centaurttt,  Ara,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Ophiuchus,  Aquila,  Cygnus,  and 
Cepheus.   Its  two  branchea  nnite  in  Ara  andCygnus. 


THE  CONSTBLLATIOira. 

13.  For  the  sake  of  assist iiiLf  the  memory  in  rf  collectin^j  the  general  distri- 
bution atid  relations  of  the  stars  in  the  sky.  they  have  been  divided  into 
coHslellalions.  Those  of  the  northern  htimi.sphere  are  represented  in  pi.  12, 
those  of  the  southern  in  pi.  13.  Tiiese  constellations  are  groups  of  fixed 
stars,  whose  outlines  have  been  supposed  to  represent  figures  of  men,  animals, 
and  other  objects,  and  to  which  corresponding  names  have  been  given. 
With  the  arrangement  of  new  constellations,  it  becomea  necessary  to  have 
new  names,  which  may  either  be  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom,  as  done 
by  the  ancients,  e,g.  the  Giraffe  and  the  Lizard,  or  names  may  be  selected 
commeyioratinjT  important  discoveries  and  inventions  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  >\V:.  the  coinjiass,  the  air  ])ump.  and  the  pendulum  clock. 

The  names  of  the  separate  constellations,  as  given  by  Hipparchus,  are 
the  Ibllowiug : — 


a.  The  Tmhe  CansteBoHans  tf  lAe  ZmKoc. 


T  Aries, 

(Ram,) 

Widder. 

«  Taurus, 

(Bull,) 

Stier. 

n  Gemini, 

(Twins.) 

Ziri  Hinge. 

^  Cancer, 

(Crab,) 

Krebs. 

ii  Leo, 

(Lion,) 

Jjöwe. 

«  Virgo, 

(Virgin,) 

A  Libra, 

(Balance,) 

Wage. 

u,  Scorpio, 

(Scorpion,) 

Skorpion. 

/  Sagittarios, 

(Archer,) 

Sekme. 

w  Capri  cornQB, 

(Goat.) 

Steinbock, 

«r  Aquarius, 

(Water  Bearer,) 

Wassermamn, 

x  Pisces, 

(The  Fish,) 

Fiseke. 
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b.  The  Twenty-one  Constellations  of  the  Northern  Heavens. 


Cassiopeia, 

^Cassiopeia,) 

Kassiopeia. 

Andromeda, 

(Andromeda,) 

Andromeda. 

1  nanguluin, 

(Triangle,) 

Nördliches  Dreieck. 

1  erseus, 

(Perseus,) 

Perseus. 

Auriga, 

(Charioteer,) 

Fuhrmann. 

Lrsa  Major, 

(Great  Bear,) 

Grosser  Bär. 

Draco  ßorealis, 

(Dragon,) 

Nördl.  Drache. 

Bootes, 

(Ik>otes,) 

Bootes. 

Corona  Borealis, 

(Xorthern  Crown,)     Nordl.  Krone. 

Cepheus, 

Cepheus. 

Pegasus, 

/      CkCT'i  Ulli'  I 

^regasu 

jeffusus. 

Ursa  Minor, 

(Lesser  Bear,) 

Kleiner  Bär. 

Hercules, 

(Hercules,) 

Hercules. 

Ophiuchus,  or 

K/pniucus. 

Serpens, 

(Serpent,) 

iScn  lange. 

Lyra, 

/I  f  \ 

Ijcier. 

^i^agie,; 

Adler. 

t/ygnus, 

(öwan,) 

iScfiwan. 

Sagitta, 

(Arrow,) 

i  Jeil. 

ueipninus, 

1  IVUIUIIIIl,^ 

jyt  ip/iin. 

i!iquuleus, 

^Liiiiie  norse,^ 

üLieines  i  jera. 

c.  77ic  Fifteen 

Constellations  of  the 

Southern  Heavens. 

Cetus, 

(Whale,) 

Wallfisch. 

Canis  Major, 

(Great  Dog,) 

Grosser  Hund. 

Canis  Minor, 

(Little  Dog,) 

Kleiner  Hund. 

Hydra, 

(Hydra,) 

Grosse  Wasserschlange. 

Crater, 

(Cup,) 

Becher. 

Corvus, 

(Crow.) 

Rahe. 

Lupus, 

(Wolf,) 

Wolf 

Orion, 

(Orion,) 

Orion. 

Centaurus, 

(Centaur,) 

Centaur. 

Argo, 

(Ship,) 

Schiff  Argo. 

Corona  Australis, 

(Southern  Crown,) 

Südliche  Krone. 

Piscis  Australis, 

(Southern  Fish,) 

Südlicher  Fisch. 

Lepus, 

(ILire,) 

Hase. 

Ara, 

(Altar,) 

Altar. 

Eridanus, 

(The  Po,) 

Fluss  Eridanus. 

To  these  forty-eight  constellations  of  the  ancients,  there  have  been  added 
in  modern  times  the  following  fifty-eight : — 
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d.  The  Ftftff'Eight  Constellations  discomred  %%  modem  limef  in  the 

Northern  and  Southern  Heavent. 


Antinons, 

(Antinous,) 

Antinous. 

Coiria  iicrenici«?, 

(Berenice's  Hair,) 

Haupthaar  der  Berenice* 

Robur  Curolinum, 

(Charles's  Oak,) 

Karlseiche, 

Coiumba, 

(The  Dove,) 

Taube. 

Crux, 

(Cross,) 

Arms. 

Scutum  Sobieskianum, 

(Sobieski's  Shield,) 

SehUskCe  Schild, 

MonoceroB, 

(Unicom,) 

Mtnaom. 

CamelopanUl», 

(Giraffe,) 

Giraffe. 

Sextans, 

(Sextant,) 

Uranischer  SextaiU* 

Canes  Venatioi, 

(Greyhounds.) 

Leo  Minor, 

(Little  Lion,) 

Ki-  iner  Löwe, 

Lynx, 

(Lynx,) 

Luchs. 

Vulpes  et  Anser, 

(Fox  and  Goose,) 

Fuchs  und  Gant, 

Lacerta, 

(Lizard,) 

Sterneidechse. 

Triangulum, 

(Little  Triangle,) 

Khinee  Dreieck, 

MuBca, 

(Fly.) 

Fliege, 

Cerberus, 

(Cerberus,) 

Cerberus, 

Anser  Americanu^ 

(American  Goose,) 

Amerikanische  Ghtn». 

Phopnix, 

(Ph(Enix,) 

Phöntjr. 

Hvdrus, 

(Hydra,) 

K!>'i  II  >'  Wa.Kserschlange. 

Dorado, 

(SwordHsli,) 

Schimt  fisch. 

Piscis  Volans, 

(Flying  Fish.) 

Fließrender  Fisch. 

Chaineieo, 

(Chameleon.) 

Chamäleon. 

Aris  Indica, 

(Bird  of  Paradise.) 

Paradiesvogel. 

Triangulum, 

(Southern  Triangle,) 

Südliches  Dreieck, 

Pavo, 

(Peacock,) 

Pfau, 

Indus, 

(Indian,) 

Indianer. 

Gms, 

^rane,) 

Kranich. 

Mens  MfEnalus, 

(Mount  Mfrnalus.) 

Berg  Mänalus. 

("or  Caroliaum, 

(Charles's  Heart,) 

Herz  Karfs  //. 

Cervus, 

(Reindeer,) 

Kennt  hier. 

Pica  Indica, 

(Indian  Bird.) 

Jndianisclirr  I  ogel. 

'i'aurus  i^uniatowski, 

(i'onialowski  s  Bull,) 

otier  ronialowski  s 

Quadra, 

Square, 

Mauerquadrat. 

Officinum  Sculptorum, 

(Sculptor's  Workshop,) 

Bildhauerwerkstati, 

Fornax  Chemica, 

(Chemical  Furnace,) 

Chemischer  Cfen, 

Ilorologium, 

(Clock,) 

Pendeluhr, 

Reticulum  Rhomboidalis,  (Rhomboidal  Net,) 

Rhomhoidisches  Netx, 

Conlniii  Sculplorium, 

(Graver,) 

(j  nih.^i  ichf'I. 

Equuleus  Pictoris, 

(Painter's  Fn«?el,) 

Md/rr.sf/iff'clei. 

Pyxis  Nantica, 

(Mariner's  Compass,) 

Srtcompass. 

Machina  pneumatica, 

(Air  Pump,) 

Luftpumpe. 

Oelans, 

(Octant,) 

Seeoctant. 
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Watchman, 

Sceptre  of  Brandenburg, 

Honors  of  Frederick, 

Geoi^'s  Harpb 

Herschel's  Telescope, 

Bailoon, 

Printing  Press, 

Electric  Machine, 

Log  ^ine, 

Compasses, 

Ruler  and  Square, 

Telescope, 

Microscope, 

Table  Mountain, 

Level, 


BrandmburgUche*  Scepter, 
Friedrichitkre, 
Gwrgskarfe, 
Herschef»  Tekikep. 

Luftballon. 

BuchdrucherwerkstaU» 
Electrisir  Maschin». 
Lo^  Leine, 

ZirM. 

Lineal  und  Winkclmaass. 

ÄMtronom,  Femrokr. 

MUtrotkop, 

Tafelberg, 

SetxuMge, 


There  are  consequently  109  constellations  in  the  heavens,  forty-eight  old, 
and  fifty-eight  new. 


Aiaps  of  tht  Stars  ;  Planispheres ;  Application  of  the  Method  of  Align- 
ments in  learning  the  Stars  and  Constellations. 

14*  For  the  sake  of  more  readily  learning  the  constellations  and  their  par- 
ticular stars,  as  also  for  the  more  certain  guidance  of  astronomers,  those 
delineations  on  paper  of  the  starry  heavens  known  as  celestial  maps,  or 
maps  of^he  stars,  lurve  been  invented.    These  maps  comprehend  either  the 

two  planispheres,  as  in  ph.  12  and  13,  and  art*  then  called  plfiiiisphcrex,  or 
they  contain  single  parts  ot  the  heavens,  and  tht  n  topfether  iVuin  an  atlas. 
The  celestial  maps  of  Bayer,  Doppelmnyer,  Goldbach,  Flamsleed,  Bode, 
Harding,  Schwinck,  Kiedig,  Argelander,  and  others,  are  well  known. 
Besides  the  introduction  of  constellations,  the  ancients,  particularly  the 
Arabians,  ascribed  particular  names  to  the  brighter  6x«l  stars,  as,  for 
iostanoe,  in  Orion  {pL  12),  Bettatrue  and  Betelgeuae^  CapeUa  in  Auriga, 
AHair  in  Aquila,  Ar^vrus  in  Bootes,  Castor  and  PoBax  in  Gemini,  Marcab 
in  Pegasus,  dec,  and  in  pi.  13,  Rigel  in  Orion,  Fouudhaut  in  Piscis  Aus- 
tralis,  Sirins  in  ('anis  Major,  Antares  in  Scorpio,  &c.  Johann  Bayer, 
however,  in  the  heijinning  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  intrr>dured  a  much 
better  and  more  ctjinplete  assistant  to  the  memory  in  recollectiiifj  and 
reterring  to  the  star.s,  Ijy  einploying  the  letter.s  of  llie  Greek  and  Roman 
alphabets,  which  convenient  notation  has  since  been  justly  retained.  It 
may  be  observed  in  the  two  charts  of  the  stars,  pis.  12,  13. 

A  very  easy  means  of  finding  and  readily  learning  the  most  important 
stars  and  constellations  is  aflbrded  by  what  is  called  the  method  of  align" 
mentM;  this  consists  in  having  straight  lines  drawn  in  the  chart  {pis,  12, 18) 
connecting  the  single  brighter  stare,  thus  forming  triangles  and  quadri* 
laterals,  which  are  again  reconstructed  in  the  sky  by  imaginary  lines  drawn 
between  these  stars.   This  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 
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The  IhMt  Star»  s  Rm&rhM  CoUeetwn»  of  Stars ;  IMmkmi  Spats 

and  Start. 

15.  By  double  stars  is  meant  two  stars,  srenerally  so  near  together  that  to 
the  naked  eye  ihcy  appear  but  aü  a  sinulc  star.  There  are  nevertheless 
many  double  stars  only  visible  throusrh  tlie  tclt  scopc.  These  may  consist 
of  two  kinds — optical,  or  appareut,  and  p/ii/su  al,  or  actual  double  stars.  The 
first  are  such  as,  Dot  related  to  each  other,  happen  to  fiül  nearly  on  the 
same  line  of  vision ;  the  latter  are  those  which,  connected  in  one  system, 
revolve  the  one  about  the  other.  One  of  these  is  frequently  lai^ger  than  the 
other,  although  sometimes  their  siae  is  nearly  equal.  Their  colors,  how* 
ever,  are  always  difierent.  The  single  fixed  stars  and  the  optical  douUe 
stars  shine  only  with  a  whitish  light,  verging  sometimes  on  yellow,  some- 
times on  red.  The  physical  or  actual  double  stars,  of  which  alone  we  liere 
treat,  have  only  been  studied  within  the  last  few  decades.  The  peculiar 
motions  of  these  rcinaikabic  stars  appear  to  occur  according  to  the 
Newtonian  laws  of  gravitation,  and  Savary,  Encke,  John  Herschel,  and 
Midler,  have  already  determined  the  orbits  of  many  double  stars,  as  70  p, 
Ophiuchtts«  polar  star,  y  Andromedae,  ^  Ursae  Majoris,  ^  Heroulis, -&c.,  as 
also  their  periods  of  revdution,  which  latter  in  some  double  stars  amount  to 
a  few  years,  in  others  to  many  centuries.  Since  one  of  two  double  stars, 
as  before  stated,  revolves  around  the  other,  it  may  readily  happen  that  with 
respect  to  our  earth  one  may  pass  before  the  other  so  as  to  cover  it  com- 
pletely. This  has  actually  U.-cn  cnnfirmed  by  observation.  Thus,  for 
instance,  stars  w  hich  once  were  double  are  now  single,  and  others  which 
were  once  single  are  now  seen  as  double.  Consequently  the  apparent  dis 
tances  of  the  double  stars  cannot  be  otherwise  than  variable.  Struve  has 
published  a  catalogue  of  SI  18  doable  and  multiple  stars,  arranged  in  order, 
which  is  thus  far  the  most  complete  and  accurate. 

Since  the  double  stars  generally  present  very  slight  points  of  light  of 
various  distance  and  distinctness,  their  observation  may  serve  as  the  surest 
test  of  the  excellence  of  a  telescope.  Achromatic  telescopes,  which,  for 
instance,  merely  exhibit  Ursa  iMajor,  or  MiTiar  (pi.  12,  fi^.  3),  and  y, 
Andromeda,  Alainak  {Jig.ii),  as  double  star<,  nrc  nuK-  of  ordinarv  p<iwci. 
Those,  however,  are  much  belter  which  show  as  double  stars  Castor  and 
Pollux,  or  a  Geiniai  {pi.  12,  Jig.  1)  and  the  pole  star,  or  «  Ursaj  Minoris 
(ßg.  9),  as  also  Mesarthim,  or  y  Arietis  (ßg.  8),  and  Cor  Carol!  in  Canes 
Venatici  {  fig.  10).  An  instrument  that  shall  show  y  Virginis  {ßg.  2). 
«  Arietis  (ßg.  5),  ß  Orionis,  or  Rigel  {ßg.  7),  and  Ras  Algitki,  or  «  Her- 
cttlis  {ßg.  4),  as  double,  is  one  of  extraordinary  exoellenoe.  The  double 
star  Vega,  or  «  Lyrae  (ßg,  11),  is  probably  not  really  but  only  optically 
«krable,  the  onaller  of  the  IS  magnitudes  being  distant  about  48  seconds 
from  (he  principal  stars. 

16.  Among  the  s|K)ts  of  the  northern  heavens  richest  in  stars  belong  the 
croups  figured  on  pi.  12 ;  the  Pleiades,  or  the  seven  stars,  ßg.  12,  in  the 
back  of  Taurus,  the  Hyades,  or  rain  stars,  ßg.  13,  in  the  forehead  of 
Taurus,  the  little  groiq)  of  stars  {ßg.  14)  between  the  tips,  ß  and    of  the 
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hortM  of  Taurus;  the  rioh  regioii  about  Vega  and  Lyra;  the  so  called 
Lueida  Lyras ;  the  nooierous  stars  about  Arcturas  (ßg.  16),  in  Bootes,  and 
tlie  vicinity  of  the  great  remarkable  nebula  (ßg.  17)  io  Orion. 

With  respect  to  the  nebulous  spots  and  stars, />/.  13  (  ßgs.  1  to  20)  repre- 
sents twenty  of  the  largest  and  most  benutiful.  Fig.  1  js  a  douhlp  nebula 
in  Cieuiini  (108°  45'  right  ascension,  and  29'^  1'.)'  declination),  consisting  ot 
two  round  nebulap  touching  each  other,  whicli  shine  aliin)st  like  stars. 
I'lg-  2  exhibits  the  double  nebula  in  Coma  Bereiiicis  (tight  ascension 
187°  0',  declination  12°  8 of  great  brilliancy.  Fig.  3  gives  a  view  of  a 
small  double  nebula  of  right  ascension  158"  15',  declination  south  17**  55^. 
Fig,  4  is  a  curiously  shaped  nebula  in  Ophiuchus  (Serpentarius).  Fig,  5 
represents  two  nebulous  spots  touching  each  other  nearly  at  right  angles, 
«f  tolerably  elliptical  shape,  to  be  found  in  the  constellation  of  Canes  Ven»* 
tici.  Fig.  6  represents  the  remarkable  annular  nebula  in  Lyra,  rt.  asc.  281* 
45',  N.  dec.  32''  49',  whose  opening  is  filled  with  a  second  ash-ijrey  nebula, 
the  whole  appearing  like  a  veil  drawn  over  an  almost  circular  hoop.  At 
33**  0'  of  ri'jiht  ascension  and  41^  31'  iSiorth  declination,  in  Perseus,  is  seen  a 
disiinci  una  very  eccentric  nebula  (Jig.  7)  of  4'  length  and  40"  bread th,  in 
wiiose  midst  is  a  concentric,  also  elliptical,  space,  at  whose  two  extremes 
two  Iktle  stars  are  seen.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  nebulous  spot 
sec  366<'(K,  S.  dec.  33<*  1')  in  Sagittarius  (ßg,  8).  seemingly  split  into 
three  pieces;  a  double  star  is  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  interspace 
JKg,  U  gives  a  view  of  the  extremely  remarkable  and  tolerably  large  nebolft 
tti  constellation  Robur  Caroli  of  the  southern  hemisj'liere,  consequently  not 
visible  in  the  northern.  A  number  of  minute  stars  will  be  observed  to 
shine  out  from  it. 

The  followiiiii;  may  be  particularly  mentioned  among  the  nnmlier  of 
irresolvable  plunetary  nebuiai.  The  well  knuvvii  great  nebula  iu  Andro- 
meda (pi.  13,  ßg.  10),  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  of  peculiar  feebly  glimmer* 
ing  light,  ao'  in  diameter;  the  stars  standing  in  its  vicinity  do  not  appear 
to  belong  to  it.  A  nebula  {ßg,  11)  occurs  in  Cetus,  similar  to  the  one  in 
Perseus  (ßg.  7),  only  longer  and  broader.  A  curiously  shaped  elongated 
nebula  (ßg.  12)  is  met  with  in  Cygnus,  while  planetary,  entirely  round,  and 
brilliant  nebulous  spots  exhibit  themselves  in  »Sagittarius  {ßg.  13)  and  the 
hand  of  AndromecKi  {Jig.  11).  A  spot  (ß^.  15)  similar  to  these  last  is 
shown  in  Orion,  and  a  granular  nebula,  with  a  very  bright  spot,  in  Ursa 
Major  (rt.  asc.  127®  45',  N.  dec.  50'  49').  But  the  most  remarkable, 
perhaps,  of  all  is  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  {ßg.  17),  under  the  middle  of  the 
(so  called)  Jacob's  Staff,  near  the  star  9 ;  distinguished  above  all  the  others 
by  its  peculiar  shape  (not  unlike  the  opened  jaws  of  a  wild  beast),  by  the 
ibnrious  variety  in  the  distribution  of  its  light,  as  well  as  by  its  great  extent. 
Bven  the  fixed  stars  in  and  about  it  are  remarkable  for  their  lustre,  and  the 
positions  of  some  of  them  appear  to  have  a  particular  relation  to  the  nebula 

^Itself.  It  has  been  supposed,  from  a  comparison  of  older  figures  of  this 
nebula  with  its  present  appearance,  that  it  has  undergone  a  decided  change, 
althoMjIi  t;u>  is  by  no  means  absolutely  certain.    An  almost  equally 

^euiaikabie  object  is  found  in  the  constellation  Vulpes  (rt.  asc.  208°  0'  and 
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N.  decl.  22"  17')»  in  th6  shape  of  a  large  oval  nebulous  spot  {fig.  18),  whose 

major  axis  is  to  its  minor  as  4  to  3.  In  the  two  foci  are  found  two  circular 
nebulae,  much  darker,  and  equally  illuminated  in  ali  parts.  Fig.  19  repre- 
sents a  curious  nebulous  figure  found  in  the  head  of  the  northern  Canis 
Veiiaticus.  It  is  a  round,  brifiht,  central  s[)Ot,  surrounded  by  a  neliulous 
rini:  split  (mi  one  side.  Further  improvements  in  the  telescope  will  j)rof)a- 
bly  exhibit  more  clearly  the  true  character  of  these  wonderful  objects.  The 
Magellanic  Clouds,  observed  in  the  southern  hemisphere  and  invisiUe  t»  us 
{fig.  20).  are  in  like  manner  highly  remarkable  appearances  of  the  starry 
heavens,  consisting  of  isolated  clear  spots,  like  separated  portions  of  jtbe 
Milky  Way.  According  to  Horner,  who  has  communicated  some  ob^ 
servations  on  these  Magellanic  Cluuds,  the  greater  of  them  is  about  as 
bright  as  the  Milky  Way  in  its  biiL'htcsf  p.ut,  as  near  Cygnus.  while 
La  Caille  was  not  able  to  find  a  single  star  in  them  with  bis 
telescope. 

ilfitlttjpfe,  Variable,  and  New  l^art, 

17.  In  conclusion,  it  remains  to  state  that,  besides  the  doable  stars,  there 

are  threefold  and  fourfold,  or  multiple  stars,  as  also  chanf^eahle  and  new 
etars.  Threefold  stars  are  found,  for  example,  in  Orion,  under  Ti\°  rt.  asc., 
and  1 1  j°  N.  decl..  in  ^  Cancer,  §  Libra,  7  Taurus,  +  Cassiopeia,  t  Monoceros, 
Y  Libra,  as  also  in  Lynx,  under  97^°  rt.  asc.  and  59*"  N.  dtM-linatioii.  Of 
the  tourlold  stars  w  Orion  is  pi'rha])s  ilic  inosJ  disiiaguished  ;  it  stands  very 
near  the  darkest  part  of  the  greul  nebula  in  Orion ;  i  Lyra  is  also  a  fourfold 
Btar.  Among  multiple  stars,  ^  Orion  is  known  as  the  most  remarkable ;  it 
was  known  by  Schröter  as  a  12-foid,  but  by  Struve  as  a  16-fold  star.  The 
variable  stars  are  also  remarkable,  that  is,  those  stars  whose  apparent 
magnitude  does  not  remain  the  same.  These  stars  shine  within  a  certain 
period  with  various  degrees  of  brilliancy,  and  it  is  said  that  they  have  a 
certain  period,  as,  for  instance,  Algol  in  Perseus,  a  Hercules,  ß  Lyra, 
y  Antinous.  5  Cepheus,  &c.  Nevertheless  the  periods  of  several  variable 
stars  appear  subject  to  many  irregularities.  Other  stars  often  vanish 
entirely,  and  reappear  at  a  later  period,  as  Mira  in  Cetus,  X  Cygni,  and 
seven  stars  in  Leo,  Virgo,  Hydra,  Corona,  and  Aquarius. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  stars  have  sometimes  appeared  suddenly  in 
regions  of  the  heavens  tolerably  free  from  stars,  which  could  not  have  been 
there  before ;  such  appeared  in  Aquila  in  889,  between  Cepheus  and  Cassio* 
peia  in  945,  again  near  the  same  place  in  1264,  in  Cassiopeia  (Tycho's  star) 
in  1573  and  1573,  in  Ophiuchus,  1604  and  1605,  and  in  Cygous  (Anthelrn's 
star),  1670.  Astronomers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  frame  a  satisfactory 
hypothesis  to  evplnin  the  phenomena  which  the  variable  and  new  stars 
exhibit  in  so  remarkable  a  manner. 
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II.  Tbbomtioal  A^fjioiroin'. 

Tkc  Circle  ßpd  MlUpte. 

18.  In  the  study  of  Astronomy  a  knowledge  of  the  circle  and  ellipse  is 
•bwlntely  iweamiy.  If  a  straight  line,  CD  ( pi.  6,  ßg.  3),  make  a  complete 
ffOYolution  in  the  aame  plane  around  one  extremity,  C,  the  other  «b4»  D, 
wifl  dewribe  the  dreMmftrene^t  DHAGFD,  in  whush  each  point  ii  equally 
diatant  from  the  centre,  C.  The  plane  surface  inclosed  by  this  eircumfer* 
enoe  is  called  iht  dreh,  £vefy  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre,  C,  to 
the  circumference  is  a  radius ;  and  every  straight  line  connecting  two 
points  of  a  circumference  and  passing  through  the  centre  is  a  diameter 
(AH).  All  radii  are  equal  to  each  other,  so  also  are  all  diameters.  Any 
straight  line  connecting  two  points  of  the  circumference,  not  passing 
through  the  centre,  is  called  a  chard  (£jF).  It  divides  the  etrole  into  twp 
unequal  parts,  EAHDBF  and  EGF,  of  whioh  the  latter,  as  the  p mailer,  is 
called  the  iegmeni.  The  diameter,  AB,  on  the  contrary,  divides  the  cireie 
into  two  equal  parts,  AHDB  and  AEGFB,  called  semicircles.  The  angle, 
DCB,  formed  by  two  radii,  DC  and  CB,  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  is  called 
a  central  an^l^- ;  the  surface,  BCD,  incl«)sed  between  a  central  angle  and  the 
arc  of  the  circuniferftirp  inclosed  between  the  radii,  if?  called  a  srctor. 
Finally,  a  straight  line  outside  of  the  circle  and  touching  the  circumlerence 
in  only  one  point,  is  calletl  a  tangent,  JK. 

An  ellipse,  ADBEA  (pi.  0,  ßg.  4),  is  a  complete  curve,  possessing  the 
peculiarity  that,  if  two  straight  lines  he  dravm  from  certain  points,  SS',  in 
its  area,  caOed  the  /oo,  to  any  point  in  the  circumference,  their  sum  will 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  similar  lines  drawn  to  any  other  pcnnts.  Thus 
SP  -f  S'P  =  S/>  4-  S'p.  This  same  sum  will  also  be  always  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  greater  axis,  AB.  The  lines  SP  and  S  P  (or  also  Sp  and  f^'p) 
are  called  the  radii  veclores  of  the  point  P  (or  p).  The  straight  line,  DC, 
passing  throurrh  the  centre,  C,  at  right  angles  to  the  major  axis,  AB,  is 
called  the  minor  axis.  CS  or  CS'  is  called  tlie  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse. 
Should  this  ellipse  represent  the  orbit  of  a  planet  in  one  of  whose  foci  the 
sun  is  situated,  then  if  the  planet  be  situated  at  P  or  p,  the  line  SP  or  &|p 
will  be  the  radius  vector  of  the  planet. 

ParaUaz;  Horizontal  Parallfix  and  Parallax  in  AltOadef  Parallax 

of  a  Place. 

19.  Fisr  5  vvill  serve  for  the  explanation  of  what  astronomers  mean  by 
the  word  parallax.  Let  ABD  represent  the  meridian  circle  of  a  place  of 
ebservation,  A ;  C  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  let  H  J  be  a  part  of  the  infinitely 
distant  sphece  of  the  heavens ;  finally,  let  the  nKion  be  at  M.  The  line 
HCD  represents  the  true iiorizon,  aAa'  the  apparent  horisonof  the  place. 
A.  If  the  moon  be  supposed  to  stand  in  the  horiaon  at  Sf,  it  will  be 
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nfenred  by  an  obwrver  at  A  to  that  part  of  the  celestial  sphere  occupied 
by  the  star  a.    From  the  centre  of  the  earth  it  would  be  referred  in  the 

direction  CM  to  the  celestial  sphere  at  b.  The  angle  AMC,  or  (iS\b,  will 
rejiresent  the  dilVerence  of  the  two  directions  ;  and  this  angle,  AMC,  is  called 
the  parallax  ot  the  point  or  its  horizontal  parallnr,  since  M  is  situated 
in  the  horizon.  Let  the  moon  now  staiui  higher  in  the  heavens,  as  at  M', 
tlicu  from  A  she  will  be  sucu  in  the  dirccliuu  AM'c,  coiisetjuantly  referred 
to  the  point  c  of  the  h^ivena ;  and  from  C,  the  centre  of  tfie  earth*  m  llie 
direction  CM'd,  referred  consequently  lo  the  celestial  sphere  at  d.  The 
angle  CM' A  ~  cM'<^wiU  be  the  difference  of  the  two  direetiooa  CM?  and 
AM  ,  and  CM'A  will  be  the  parallax  of  ^1 ,  more  de6nite1y  its  paraJIm 
in  altitude,  because  ^I'  is  situated  a  certain  distance  above  the  horizon. 
Let  the  moon  now  b<^  sitnated  at  M",  or  in  the  (iircction  of  the  zenith,  c,  of 
A,  then  the  moon,  M",  \\\\\  i;c  rcU  rrt-d  to  the  hoavcns  at  t' ;  the  two  lines 
of  si<;iit  will  coincide,  aii<i  tii^y  will  form  no  aiiiile.  so  that  for  heavenly 
bodies  situated  in  the  diiccliun  <»f  the  zeiiilh,  the  parallax  in  altitude 
vanishes  or  becomes  zero.  We  find,  ako,  by  examining  the  figure  thai  the 
parallax  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  horizon,  diminish  ni<^  \\  ith  theaog|sr«f 
elevation  until  in  the  zenith  it  is  zero. 

Suppose  now  a  second  place  of  observation,  E,  lyiti<i  in  the  s:na<n)iairt 
dian,  and  the  moon  to  be  situate<l  at  M' ;  then  iVom  A  sho  will  1h'  st'eitjtt 
the  direction  AM  c.  con.^e(}uetjtly  relerred  tit  c,  and  fron»  E  in  llie  direction 
KM'^/',  and  relerred  to  </'.  'I'he  an;„He  EM  A  j^ives  the  dilferente  of  the 
two  directions  EM'.  AM  .  Tins  anirle  EM'  A,or  the  oorrespondin^^  arc  erf', 
is  coiled  the  local  paralUx  of  tJie  star  at  M'  fur  Uio  two  places  A,aii(l  E. 
Hence  it  is  clear,  that  for  the  same  altitude  of  the  same  stari  «It^Msal 
parallax  will  be  less  as  the  distance  of  the  two  places  of  observaltewilte 
same  meridian  it  less.  Hfj<^« 


The  HeUocenirie  and  Geocentric  place  of  thf  Planets  :  their  CommiUatiein 

and  Annual  Farallax, 

20.  The  motions  exhibited  by  (lie  planets  are  not  so  simple  as  the 
apparent  daily  motimui  cS  the  fixcMl  stars,  as  above  considered.  This  results 
firam  the  fact  of  their  having  two  motions,  of  which  <me  is  diurnal,  in  com- 
mon with  the  fixed  stars,  from  east  to  west,  and  the  other  an  orhitual 
motion  from  west  to  east.  Add  to  this,  that  tiie  planets  are  not,  like  the  fixed 
stars,  almost  infinitely  distant  from  us.  and  that  therefore  it  makMa  material 
diflerence  whether  their  revolutions  be  observed  from  the  sun  or  the  earth. 
The  place  of  a  planet,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  is  called  its  heliocentric  place ; 
its  position  as  seen  irom  the  earth,  is  the  geocentric  place.  Fig.  l  i,  pi.  6, 
is  intended  to  illustrate  these  terms.  Let  S  be  the  centre  of  the  sun,  the 
circle  described  through  T  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  that  through  P  the  orbit 
of  any  superior  planet,  and  the  extreme  circle,  the  ecliptic ;  the  exterior  and 
interior  circles  lying,  of  course,  in  the  same  plane,  which  may  be  the  plane 
of  the  paper.  Furthermore,  let  the  earth  be  at  T,  the  planet  at  P»  and  let 
98 
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T  be  the  vernal  equinox.    The  arrows  give  the  direction  of  the  nnotions  of 

the  earti)  and  plaiiol,  as  al>o  ilic  oitlcr  d  iho  sij^ns  of  t(u'  ecliptic.  'J'he 
plaijft  V  will  iH)\v  he  si.imi  iVnni  tlic  smi,  S,  in  tlie  clin-ctiun  S/i ;  the 
aiigle  I  .S/>,  ur  the  arc  will  cnnscijiit'iitlv  \h'  ihe  /icitomitnc  Inrnjitrjde 
ot  tii4i  plauct,  aud  ihc  angle  I'ST,  ur  the  arc  the  hilinccutnc  lon^ihnlr 
of  the  earth.  From  the  earth  T»  the  planet  P  will  evidently  be  seen  in  the 
direction  Tp'.  It  is  further  allowable,  on  account  of  the  almost  infinite 
distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  to  consider  the  line  TA  parallel  to  as  meet- 
ing in  (he  same  point  of  the  celestial  sphere,  and  consequently  A  and  t  as 
coinciding.  The  angle  AT/?'  then,  or  tlie  are  i /*',  is  the  geocentric  longi- 
iiide  of  the  planet  :  and  since  llu-  plane  ol  t\u-  ]i|;itiet  at  I*  lias  a  certain  incH- 
naliein  to  the  coiinnon  jilane  of  llie  inner  and  outer  circles,  the  anule  PSQ, 
or  tlie  arc  I'Q.  will  n  picsrnt  the  /o  /i<i<  riifrir  lulitiitlt-  ot"  the  jilanct,  it"  the 
arc  1*Q  he  suj>posed  dravs  n  Iroiu  tlir  planrt  V.  p«'rpendicnlar  to  the  plane  ot 
the  earth's  orbit-  Finally,  the  auglc  TTQ.  wi  1  he  ihu  geuccntfic  latitude 
of  Cha  planet.  The  angle  PTS,  at  the  earth,  wili  be  the  elongation  of  the 
planaC,  or  its  apparent  angular  distance  from  the  sun,  this  elongation  being 
6,  ßg.  14)  equal  to  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  earth,  +  180^ 
diminished  by  the  Lreoceiiiric  ioirjirudi'  <*\  \\u:  pbinet.  From  the  precriiin'_r 
it  follows  tiiat  p  w  ill  lie  the  ln  hnc uti  ic.  and  p'  llie  iStocnlrif  j>lace  of  the 
planet,  with  respect  t(»  the  ecüptjc  \\  e  <  an  sj'cak  ni  the  same  mimiirr  ol 
the  heliocentric  and  L'eoe<  iiii;c  positiMn  ol  n  plancl  with  resp< ct  to  the 
e<{u;itor,  and  coiisscqut-uli)  ol  the  hcliuccnuic  und  gcocenliic  right  ai>ccUiiiou 
«uui  declination. 

Wo-haveatill  to  sp(  ak  of  the  commutation  and  the  annual  parallax  of  a 
pliSOt»  The  commutation  is  the  angle  PST  {fig,  14),  at  the  sun«  S. 
obtained  by  deducting  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  earth  from  the  helio* 

OtDtrIc  Iongitu<Ie  of  the  [ilanet.  The  annual  parallax  is  tlk!  anijle  TPS. 
ill  the  planet  l\  ohtai ned  hy  deiluctin«:  iJie  heliocentric  htngiiude  of  the 
pi-r-r-T  ff.-itii  -J"-  f'enfri<'  lor  l-'''.'^  -  It  is  very  evident  that  we  can  never 
speak  ot  the  geocentric  place  ol  the  earth. 

Some  other  Important  Elements  in  the  Theory  of  the  Planetary  Motions, 

21.  The  meaft  anomaly,  the  true  anomalyt  the  perihelion  distance,  end  the 
aphelion  distance,  are  far  more  important  to  the  theory  of  the  planetary 
motions  than  the  commutation  and  the  annual  parallax.  If,  for  instance,  m 
( ///f.  1;'))  he  the  f/u'an  phtrr  ot"  a  planet,  p  the  tnir  place,  then  rays,  Sm.  S/>. 
from  the  sua  tt»  these  two  posilions  w  ill  lorni,  with  respect  to  the  niajor  axis 
Ai\  ot  the  elliptical  planetary  orbit,  the  angles  ffiSP',/»SP,  which  are  res}>pcl- 
iTely  called  the  mean  and  the  Inte  antmioly  of  the  planet.  Their  great  import- 
ance  consists  in  this»  that  the  mean  anomaly  expresses  the  uniform  or  the  mean 
maiion  in  the  circle,  while  the  true  anomaly  expresses  the  true  motion  in  the 
ellipse.  The  true  anonndy,  or  the  angle  PS/>,  consists  of  two  part.s  angles 
BiSP'  and  mSp.  This  latter  angle,  mSp,  however,  which  evidently  is  the 
diflbrenco  between  the  true  and  mean  motions  of  the  planet,  is  called  the 
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^uation  of  HtB  drtö,  and  is  one  of  the  most  oasential  olemeiits  in  tlie  tiseory 
of  the  planetary  motions.  For,  knowing  the  equation  of  the  ori>h,  the  sum 
of  tlw  mean  anomaly  and  the  equation  of  the  orbit  gives  the  true  anomaly, 

nnd  consequently  the  true — that  is,  the  elliptic  lonjiitude  of  a  planet  in  its 
orliit.  In  conclusion,  P  is  the  ijerihelion  and  A  the  aphelion  of  the  planet, 
iit  which  points  it  will  be  respectively  at  its  least  and  greatest  distances  from 
the  sun. 


EcHpset  of  ihe  Sun  and  Motm, 

22.  We  come  now  to  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  {pi.  6,ßg.  18).  The 
full  nioon  at  times  loses  gradually  its  lisrht  in  a  manner  just  as  if  a  blackish 
grey  disk  vere  drawn  slowly  over  its  lace,  movinf;  from  left  to  right,  and 
passing  off  on  the  opposite  side.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  tiien  said  to 
take  place,  which,  as  it  only  occurs  when  the  moon  is  full,  and,  indeed, 
when  the  full  moon  is  in  or  near  the  straight  line  connecting  the  centres  of 
the  sun  and  earth,  is  of  easy  explanation.  The  earthf  as  an  Ofiake  globe 
illuminated  by  the  sun»  must  throw  a  shadow  into  space  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  sun,  this  shadow  being  conical,  and  longer  than  the  distance  of 
the  moon  from  the  earth.  The  moon  must  also,  as  a  body  likewise  ilia* 
minated  by  the  sun,  lose  partly  or  entirely  her  light  by  passing  partly  or 
entift  iv  iiifn  the  shadow  of  the  earth.  If  the  moon's  orbit  lay  in  the  plane 
of  the  tM  li|  lie,  it  is  clear  that  an  eclipse  would  occur  at  every  full  moon, 
which  experience  shows  not  to  be  the  case.  We  learn  above,  section  8, 
that  the  path  of  the  moon  is  inclined  5**  8'  48"  to  the  ecliptic ;  the  full  moon 
passes  for  the  most  part,  therefore,  above  or  below  the  earth's  shadow,  and 
it  is  only  when  the  full  moon  happens  in  or  near  one  of  the  moon's  nodes, 
that  the  moon  can  encounter  the  earth's  shadow.  As  the  moon's  nodes  do 
not  remain  in  the  same  part  of  the  ecliptic,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon  (and  sun)  must  take  place  in  different  years  and 
months,  so  thnt  definite  periods  arise,  after  whose  lapse  the  eclipses  again 
occur  in  tiie  satne  months.  • 

Astronomy  teaches  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  occurrence  of  an 
eclipse.  Should  the  ftiU  moon  be  situated  at  a  distance  from  one  of  its 
nodes  of  less  than  12^**,  the  moon  may  be  partially  eclipsed.  Should  the 
distance  be  less  than  9P,  and  greater  than  5}**.  a  partial  eclipse  must  take 
place.  The  eclipse  will  be  totals  that  is,  the  moon  will  be  entirely  obscured, 
when  the  full  moon  takes  place  at  less  than  5^"  from  one  of  the  nodes.  A 
merely  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  cannot  last  more  than  2  hours  and  18 
minutes  ;  the  time  of  a  partird,  and  at  the  srnne  time  total  eclipse,  may 
amount  to  4  hmrs  and  21  minu'rs  Astronomers  are  accustomed  to  deter- 
mine beforehand  the  particular  circumstances  ot  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  as 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the  obscuration,  the  countries  in 
which  it  will  be  visible,  as  welt  as  Üie  sise  of  the  eclipsed  portion.  The 
latter  is  given  in  digits  (1  digit  =  diameter  of  the  disk).  Unibr- 

tunately,  however,  the  period  of  beginning  and  ending  of  an  eclipse  oamiot 
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be  exHclly  lieu  i  rnmed,  as  the  earth's  shadow  r;»lling  on  the  mooa 
{pL.^^g'  18),  iikc  any  other  shadow,  h  not  boundtiü  by  sharp  outhnps,  but 
MitSflÄ'illtP  light,  aod  in  ©very  edtftte  there  is  also  di^tu^guished  a  lull 
iih»<ani<<n«iwidr«»  «od  «i  ahttdow  or  /ienttj»5ra.  Fnun  the  preceding 
itdMioMt  thill  ap  «olilN»  ^  tbe  inpoa  is  Qot  merely  an  ^ppoireat»  but  a  x«4 
occurrence.  CMi«0qiiMiÜ;>  the  inhabitant  af  all  thoap  portions  of  the  earth 
ia  wliii^  Üm  moon  shineftal  the  time  of  the  edipse»  tee  every  ]>nrticttlar  of 
the  eclipse  in  the  same  manner  an4  at  the  same  time»  ei^en  if  the  local  times, 
of  the  phrps  should  br  ilitli-rmt. 

Soriii  tiiin-^  n  black  disk  la  been  to  pass  gradually  from  right  to  left  before 
\hß.  sua.    liul  Ha  lliis  phenomenon  is  not  seen  alike  at  all  places  above 
the  ew  may  be  at  the  time,  since  in  souie  countiies  the  sun, 
or  1ms  than  in  others,  or  not  at  all,  it  b  eyident  that  this 
:9mM  be  the  result  of  an  aotnal  ol»curation  of  the  sun.  It 
is  rathei^|«MAi|fed  by  the  moon  (pL  6>  ßg,  18,  and  pL  U,  ßg.  66).  since  it 
^P^IplM^P^^s  ^%       tMPf»  of  new  moon.    It  has  been  observed  that  these 
uncommon  phenomena,  called  eclipses  of  the  sun,  occur  only  when  the  new 
mtx.ii  happens  to  be  in  or  iir  nr  one  of  its  nodes.    By  its  interventidVi 
ill  t  w  een  the  earth  and  sun,  it  liien  hides  the  view  of  the  latter  entirely  or 
ysLtihf  Uitm  the  fonjaer.    The  phenomen<»n  cxiiibiLed,  is  precisely  as  if  the 
tjdliMiMS  «Jty  were  covered  for  a  time  by  a  Utile  black  cloud  pass- 
^^$^^t/ftMfi4§^   A*  ^a  shadow  of  the  cloud  moves  along  in  the  plain 
1^  ^lipr^on  in  which  the  cloud  is  driven  by  the  wind,  and  con* 
cedl^s  irol|^^  observer  whom  it  overtakes  the  sight  of  the  sun,  while  others 
out  of  the^bMinds  of  the  shadow  still  see  that  luminary;  jj^st  so  the  shadow 
'  r        monn  moves  along  over  the  earth's  surface  from  west  to  east  in  the 
liireclK'ti  ol  ilii'  iiiorfn's  motion  around  the  enrtli,  rrinn-'iU  (rr,rn  ih.p  cnin- 
tries  tr:ivri>ril  i>y  it  the  view  of  llie  sun,  and  pioducts  tae  pheuomeiiüü  of 
^ipse.    AU  r^g^^i^  ftol  thus  traversed  see  the  sun  as  usual, 
icilpses  o^tik||ü>'san  are  distinguished  ioto  partial,  total,  central,  and  annu- 
An  eclipse  is  partialt  when  the  moon  covers  the  sun  only  in  part ; 

is  complete.  When  the  moon's  disl^  is  apparently 
smaller  fhan  that  o£  thft  sun  and  stands  directly  before  hin),  t|ie  eclipse  is 
annular.  A  total  or  annular  eclipse  is  central  when  the  centres  of  the  sun 
and  inf>nri'-  di*k  coincide.  For  the  entire  earth's  .surface,  a  partial  eclipse 
can  l»st  .iliDMt  7  hoTirs;  one.  jtirtii!  and  total,  4  hours  and  48  minutes; 
but  for  ;i  LM\ca  plüc©  on  the  eaifli  s  surface,  a  tot.il  erlipse  cannot  continue 
more  1I1U.U  4^  hours  at  the  very  uimost.  The  Cc»*cukition  of  the  separate 
cgcumatance^r^n^  ^QÜpse  of  the  sun  becomes,  therefore,  more  difficult 
jBBf  ^ "•^Bltl^t'y  of  tha  mooD,  since,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
former  are  iiMBm^  oecuiyppes  ^ke  tbe  latter,  but  only  apparent  pheno- 
mena, whose  3iqP^j|||||,iaidiji''li^^  4eps|R4  upofi  the  place  of  tjtiB  d^seiTer 
<m  the  earth's  surface,  "i^  ,  r 

An  ccTipso  uf  \h(?  sun  cannot  take  place  when  the  new  moon  is  more  than, 
I'*  3.")'  (iislatii  iici  tli  f>r  «niith  nf  tfir  früpfic  :  1°  24'  is  the  minimum  di^tmca 
tIi;i1  üw  KKHUi  ("III  [»;ls^*  iieür  üiti  auii  \'.  iMi-jut  causing  an  eclip*^?,  A  ihirih 
its  sauUi  liitituU^uflii^m^lll       than  at  liui^  of        jrioun  uiv^q^i 
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profhices  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  whose  extent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lunar 
eclipse;*,  is  given  in  digits  (12  digits  =  diameter  of  the  sun's  disk).  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  liniiia  of  possible  occurrence  of  eclipses  are  much  more 
extended  in  the  case  of  the  sun  than  in  that  of  tiie  moon.  Cooaeqiieiitlj  it 
follows  that,  for  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  the  former  are  tnuofa  mors 
frequent  than  the  latter,  for  oi>  an  averau'e  ihcrc  may  hap{H."n  within  IS 
years  41  eclipses  ot"  the  sun  and  <.>iily  nliout  *iö  t>r  the  moon.  At  least  two 
eclipses  of  the  sun  must  occur  annually,  because  the  sun  every  six  months 
comes  in  the  iiei<:lil»'Mtioo(l  of  the  tn<M>n"s  asccinlinLT  or  descending  node; 
while  eclipses  ot  the  riioon  may  he  \vantin<j;  tor  an  entire  year.  But  for  :niy 
particular  place  uu  the  suilace  ol  the  earth,  as,  lur  instance,  Leipzig,  the 
visible  eclipses  of  the  moon  are  thrice  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  sun.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  may  expect  a  partial 
eclipse  of  the  sun  within  every  two  years,  and  a  total  within  900.  Some- 
times, though  but  rarely,  the  number  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  for  Htm 
entire  earth  may  amount  to  seven  in  a  year,  occurring  then  in  iawteryi 
July,  and  December. 

Hv  the  actual  observation  of  :t  solar  eclipse,  its  l^'ijinninc  and  end  can  be 
determined  much  more  accurately  ihau  the  ^ame  circumstances  of  a  lunar 
eclipse.  For  tins  reason  obsi-rvistions  uu  the  tormor  are  much  U)ure  certain 
aasistants  in  determining  ge<>gra]>hicat  longitude. 

The  course  and  extent  of  the  moon's  shadow  over  the  mi^MM'öf  th» 
earth  during  a  total  or  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  shown  byj^.  68»  |4L  14. 
It  represents  also  the  manner  in  which  the  principal  circurostaDCee  tft  Msh 

a  phenomenon  are  usually  delineated  on  a  map.  '  - 

. '  ■  i  ■ 

Tlic  Plaurtanj  St/strnis  (^f  }*t<)In!iy,  C ftprrniciia.  Ti/cfio.  and  the  Ei^yptians. 
'rubulnr  Exhibition  of  the  Alust  ImjiortatU  Jt'caiures  of  our  PlasMUftf 

28.  By  a  planeiary  System»  the  ancients  understood  the  diqMMition  and 
course  of  seven  planets  with  respect  to  our  earth.   Since  the  time  of 

Copernicus,  however,  by  the  solar  si/.stcm,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
term,  is  meant  the  disposition  nnd  mutual  arraiM'ement  of  11  primary  and 
19  secondary  jilanets  aitout  our  sun,  which  system  is  commonlv  teruied  the 
Copcrnicfin.  By  a  solar  system,  taken  generally,  is  understofvd  aiiv  fixed 
star  of  the  heavens,  as  a  sun,  with  the  spheres  revolving  about  it  as  planets. 
Since  astronomy  has  been  pursued  as  a  science,  four  planetary  systenm 
have  had  the  greatest  share  of  attention,  being,  in  order  of  time,  that  of 
Ptofeiny,  the  Egyptians,  Copernicus,  and  T)feho. 

According  to  Ptolemy  (an  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  living  about  A.n. 
150),  the  earth  (pi  7,  f  g.  1)  stands  immovably  in  the  centre  of  12  circles. 
From  the  earth  outwards  the  seven  first  circles  represent  the  paths  of  the 
following  bodies  as  planets,  and  in  the  lollowiiiLT  order: — the  Moon  ; 
cury ;  Venus;  the  Sun;  Mars;  Jnpitcr;  and  St/turn.  The  eighth  circle, 
e,  represents  the  putii  of  the  fixed  stars ;  the  ninth,  d,  and  tenth,  c.  called 
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the  first  and  second  crystal  heavens,  were  intended  to  serve  in  explaining 
the  phenomena  produced  by  precession  (precession  of  the  equinoxes)  ;  the 
eleventh  circle,  b,  called  priinum  mobile,  was  supposed  to  carry  along  the 
ten  circles  inclosed  by  it,  in  its  daily  rotation  from  east  to  west,  while 
each  planet  traverses  its  ascribed  path  from  west  to  east  about  the  earth  ; 
the  twelfth  and  last  circle,  a,  Ptolemy  indicated  by  the  name  of  Empyraium, 
or  the  abode  of  spirits  and  the  blessed.  This  Ptolemaic  system  explains  the 
heavenly  appearances  only  imperfectly,  provides  in  no  way  for  the  varying 
distances  of  the  planets,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  very  unnatural ;  it  endured, 
however,  with  little  change  until  the  time  of  Copernicus. 

Certain  of  the  Egyptian  astronomers  easily  perceived  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  according  to  Ptolemy,  could  not 
be  the  true  one,  since  it  could  not  explain  the  superior  conjunctions  of  these 
two  planets.  They,  therefore,  allowed  the  moon,  and  then  the  sun,  to 
revolve  (pi.  T,ßf!.  2)  round  the  earth,  but  supjw.sed  Venus  and  Mercury  to 
revolve  round  the  sun  in  minor  orbits,  accompanying  it  in  its  revolution 
round  the  earth.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  moved  in  great  circles  about 
the  earth,  as  in  the  Ptolemaic  system.  This  system,  termed  the  Ef^yptian, 
is  as  false  as  the  Ptolemaic,  and  could  not  be  maintained  so  long  in  author- 
ity. It  was  reserved  for  the  great  Coj)ernicus  (1472 — 1543)  to  teach  the 
world  the  true  theory  of  the  arrangement  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
planets,  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  Kepler,  and  the  discovery  by 
Newton  of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation.  According  to  this  theory  the 
sun  ©  is  a  fixed  star,  occupying  the  centre  of  as  many  circular  orbits  as 
there  are  primary  planets.  The.se  latter  occur  in  the  following  order  from 
the  sun  ;  Mercury  «,  Venus  v.  Earth  a,  Mars  *,  Jupiter  4,  Saturn  >  ;  the 
Moon  I,  a  secondary  planet,  revolves  about  the  earth,  and  with  it  around 
the  sun.  All  these  motions  take  place  in  the  direction  from  west  to 
east  (shown  by  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  ft^.  5). 

Tycho  de  Brahe,  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
certainly  recognised  the  correctness  of  the  Copernican  system  at  an  early 
period,  but  his  ambitious  vanity,  and  perhaps  still  more  his  religious  preju- 
dices, urged  him  to  oppose  it.  In  Tycho's  opinion  the  earth  could  not 
move  around  the  sun,  because  the  Bible  would  be  thereby  falsified.  He 
preferred  to  represent  the  earth  (fig.  3),  like  the  earlier  theorists,  as  placed 
immovably  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  the  moon  revolving  round  it  first, 
and  then  the  sun ;  around  which  latter  the  other  planets,  Mercury,  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  revolve  as  their  centre.  This  system  of  Tycho, 
however,  could  not  longer  maintain  any  stand  when  the  true  Copernican 
system  had  been  discovered.  The  Copernican  system  received  a  very 
essential  confirmation  by  Kepler,  who  showed  that  the  planets  revolve  in 
orbits  that  are  ellipses,  but  which  differ  very  little  from  circles,  the  sun 
being  situated  in  one  focus  common  to  all  {pi.  10,  fig- 2).  This  is  also 
approximately  exhibited  in  pi.  7,  fg.  5,  by  the  eccentric  position  of  the 
circular  planetary  orbits. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  the  following  primary  and  secoiidary 
planets  have  been  discovered  as  members  of  our  solar  system ;  the  four 
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moons  of  Jupiter,  the  ring  and  seven  satellites  of  Saturn,  the  planet 
Uranus  y  (March  13,  1781,  by  Herschel),  his  six  moons  also  by  Herschel, 
Ceres  ?  (Jan.  1,  1801,  by  Piazzi),  Pallas  »  (March  28.  1802,  by  Olbers), 
Juno  6  (Sept.  1,  1804,  by  Harding).  Vesta  i  (also  by  Olbers,  March  29, 
1807),  Astraea  (Dec.  8,  1845,  by  llenke),  Neptune  i,  his  ring  and  moon 
(Sept.  23,  1846,  by  Galle),  and  the  planet  provisionally  called  Iris  (July  1, 
1847,  by  Henke).  The  orbits  of  all  these  planets  and  moons,  except 
Astrsea,  Iris,  and  Neptune,  are  represented  on  pi.  7,  ßg.  5,  upon  which  are 
represented  also  the  orbits  of  Hal  ey's  Comet  1739,  1835,  and  of  the  great 
comet  of  181 1,  as  well  as  that  of  Encke.  The  outer  circle  of  the  figure  repre- 
sents the  ecliptic  with  its  division  into  the  12  signs,  and  on  it  are  indicated  by 
corresponding  signs,  in  what  parts  to  look  for  the  following  points  : — the 
ascending  node,  ß,  of  the  great  comet  of  1811  ;  the  aphelion  of  Mars  ;  the 
aphelion  of  Jupiter;  the  descending  node,  ü,  of  Mars;  the  aphelion  of 
Juno;  the  perihelion  of  Vesta;  the  descending  nodes  of  Mars  and  Venus; 
the  aphelion  of  Saturn ;  the  descending  node  of  Jupiter  ;  the  aphelion  of 
the  Earth  ;  the  descending  node  of  Saturn  ;  the  aphelion  of  Pallas  and 
Venus;  the  descending  node  of  the  Comet  of  1811,  and  the  aphelion  of 
Ceres.  In  addition  to  these  are  given  the  proportional  diameters  for  the 
Sun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus, 

24.  Since  the  planets  move  slower  in  their  orbits  as  their  distance  from 
the  sun  is  greater,  /?^.  6,  pi.  7.  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  relative  velocity  of 
these  motions.  When  Mercury,  the  planet  nearest  to  the  sun,  has  com- 
pleted an  entire  revolution  in  360**,  Venus  in  the  same  time  descril)es  an 
arc  of  141°  22',  the  Earth  an  arc  of  86"  44',  &c.  The  proportionate  velo- 
cities of  the  recently  discovered  planet  Astriea  (between  Vesta  ntui  Juno) 
and  Neptune  (almost  twice  the  distance  of  Uranus  fronj  tl>e  sun)  could  not 
well  be  represented  in  the  figure.  Astra?a.  if  introduced  into  the  preceding 
comparison,  would  describe  an  arc  of  about  21°,  and  Neptune  one  of  about 
20'.  From  the  measurement  of  these  various  axes,  it  results,  that  Venus 
moves  2i,  the  Earth  4,  Mars  8  times  slower  than  Mercury.  Fig.  7  repre- 
sents the  inclinations  of  all  the  planetary  orbits  (except  those  of  Astrsea, 
Iris,  and  Neptune)  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  or  the  earth's  orl>it. 

25.  We  shall  now  present  a  tabular  view  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  our  planetary  system,  principally  with  regard  t<)  those  points  which  could 
not  be  represented  on  pi.  7,  without  affecting  the  distinctness  of  the  figures. 
The  estimates  are  given  in  English  geographical  miles,  according  to  the 
most  recent  observations  and  calculations.  The  diflerent  values  ascribed 
to  Neptune  may  possibly  require  rectification  whenever  his  elements  are 
better  known  than  they  can  be  now. 
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The  moat  important  items  r<  spectlng  tlie  iimmmis  of  Jujilter,  Saturn,  and 

Uranus,  will  be  found  further  on,  priiu  i|>.illy  ii»  section  33.    Sectioas  30 


and  31  will  contain  the  principal  points  in  the  history  of  our  moon. 

Annttal  RevoluUon  of  the  Earth  around  the  Sun,  and  Various  Phenomena 

reeulting  from  this  Revolution, 

29.  The  central  figure  on  pi,  8  is  intended  to  exhibit  clearly,  with  many 
other  phenomena,  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun ;  never- 
theless,  for  the  better  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  it  will  be  necessary 
lo  premise  a  few  general  observations.  It  is,  in  the  fu  s?  place,  evident 
that  bodies  cbnnot  themselves  change  their  condition,  and  that  thus  a  body 
onre  set  in  inotinn  cnn  never  stop — that  it  will  continue  to  move  in  the 
same  direction  and  with  the  snme  vrlncity  as  when  it  set  out,  unless  some 
Other  external  force  changes  its  direction  or  velocity.  This  peculiarity  of 
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bttfies  is  called  inertia.  It  is,  moreover^  evident,  fay  reference  to  what 
is  said,  sec.  46,  of  the  parallelogram  of  ibrces,  that  if  the  paths  of  the 
planets,  and  consequently  of  the  earth,  aho  be  ellipses  about  the  sun,  two 
forces  must  ccHnbine  to  their  production.  The  one  is  the  attractive  force 
of  the  sun,  varying  with  the  distances  ;  the  other  a  continuous  tan<rentiai 
force,  ori<rinaling  in  an  impiilso.  PI.  10.  f}[^.  2.  will  show  how  an  elliptical 
orbit  tor  each  planet  is  produced  by  the  co-opei ation  of  these  two  forces. 
We  have  to  remark,  finally,  that  gravitation  cotimmnicates  to  all  freely 
falling  bodies  a  tendency  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  with  the  help 
of  the  figure  in  pi.  8,  representing  its  motions.  By  measuring  the  distances 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  at  different  times  of  the  year,  the  shape  of  its 
orbit  has  been  ascertained.  These  distances,  as  they  were  unequal,  could 
not,  of  course,  be  semi-diameters  of  a  circle,  but  they  corresponded,  taken 
together,  to  the  radii  vecfores  of  an  ellipse  (  pi.  10  fftr  2).  The  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  is  ai)out  1)5,103, OOU  (statute)  miles;  it 
moves  in  its  orbit  at  the  averaixe  rale  of  I6,*5  (Ktig.  geoL'.)  miles  in  a 
second ;  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit  amounts  to  0,016,784  ;  the  least  or 
perihelion  distance  from  the  sun,  to  81,270.000  (Kng.  geog.)  miles,  or 
88,917,097  hours ;  while  the  greatest  or  aphelion  distance  is  84,059,000 
(Eng.  geog.)  miles,  or  85,085,879  hours.  The  straight  line  connecting  the 
perihelion  and  aphelion,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  sun,  is  called  the 
Ulie  of  apsides.  The  inclination  of  the  earth's  orbit  to  its  equator,  oi  the 
so-called  obliqtiittj  of  the  ecliptic,  amounts  to  23*  27'.  The  velocity  of  the 
earth  is  greatest  at  the  perihelion  and  least  at  the  aphelion.  It  is  further  to 
be  obfjprved,  that  the  mean  distance  of  tlie  earth  trom  the  sun  is  e«jual  to 
half  the  major  of  the  earth  s  orbit,  and  the  line  of  apsides  is  itself  the 
major  axis.  There  are  four  noteworthy  points  in  the  earth's  orbit ;  they 
are  those  which  mark  the  beginning  of  the  four  seasons.  Two  of  these 
points  are  called  the  solstice* — they  mark  the  beginning  of  winter  and  sum- 
aksr.  The  straight  line  {pi.  8)  uniting  them,  passing  through  the  centre  of 
tttt'ilUi«  is  called  the  solstitial  colure.  The  two  other  points  arc  the  equi- 
isfigiit,  vernal  and  autumnal,  marking  the  commencement  of  spring  and 
autumn.  The  stiaiu'ht  line  connectini;  these  points,  pa-jsin'r  through  the 
centre  of  the  sun,  is  the  <  ijuinoclial  colure.  It  stilt  remains  to  observe,  that 
the  axis  of  the  earth  being  always  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  heavens,  may 
also  be  conceived  to  coincide  willi  it;  for,  iu  consequence  of  the  great  dis. 
tance  of  the  fixed  stars  from  our  sun,  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  (of 
more  than  190,000,000  [statute]  mites),  as  well  as  the  whole  orbit  itself, 
would  be  seen  as  a  mere  point  at  the  stars. 

^^The  representation  on  pi.  8,  shows  the  position  of  the  earth  on  the  first 
uy  of  each  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  the  solar  distances  corres- 
ponding to  these  twelve  positions,  and  the  sha])e  of  tlie  eartli's  orbit.  The 
horizontal  projection  has  been  chosen,  in  order  to  represent  to  the  eye  the 
increase  and  «liminulion  of  days,  and  the  variation  of  illununalion  about  the 
pole  of  the  earth.  The  deeper  circle  surrounding  the  pole  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, is  intended  to  represent  the  parallel  <^  latitude  of  Paris,  or  the  hour 
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circle  of  that  place  diTidad  into  twenty-four  hours.  Althongh  at  the  ead 

of  December  the  earth  is  nearest  the  son,  yet  at  that  time  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  heat  is  less  than  at  any  other.  The  reason  of  this  lies  in 
the  fact  of  the  short  days  and  long  nights,  as  well  as  that  the  sun's  rays  fall 
very  obliquely  on  the  earth,  traversing  a  longer  jKith  through  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  coiisecjuently  losing  much  of  their  healing  power.  At  the 
beginning  of  July,  on  the  contrary,  although  then  the  earth  is  at  its  greatest 
distance,  the  temperature  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  greatest,  oo  aoQfwwl 
of  the  long  days  and  short  nights,  and  the  great  altitude  of  the  sun  at(noe||. 
This,  of  course,  depends  apcm  the  declination  of  the  sun  north  or  south  from 
the  equator.  This  declination  of  the  sun  for  the  first  day  of  every  moDth,  is 
given  in  pL  6.  The  great  inner  circle  contains  the  diviaioaof  the  year  into 
days  and  months,  and  enables  us,  by  drawing  a  straight  line  to  any  point  of 
this  circle,  to  find  the  situation  of  the  earth  on  the  day  corres[»'Mi(ling  to  the 
point.  The  external  circle,  on  the  contrary,  is  divided  into  twelve  equal 
arcs,  of  which  each  one  answers  to  a  sign  (30  degrees)  of  the  ecliptic.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equi* 
Dozes,  these  signs  no  longer  correspond  to  the  constellations  of  the  wtm$t,. 
name,  so  that  now  the  sign  Pisces  corresponds  to  the  consteUation  AriM^ 
the  sign  Aries  to  the  constellation  Taurus,  &lc.  It  is  further  evident froBlfaili-' 
inspection  of  the  plate,  that  if  the  earth  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  summefe|:!: 
autumn,  and  winter,  should  be  in  the  signs  Aries,  Cancer.  Libra,  and  Capri- 
cornus  respectively,  then  the  sun,  as  being  always  directly  opposite,  idtjl)/^, 
eclii)tic,  will  be  in  the  signs  Libra,  f 'apricornus,  Aries,  and  ("ancer. 

By  properly  combining  the  preceding  with  sections  27.  '.^8,  which  are 
devoted  principally  to  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  the  seasoDi,  a|id.pai:\i 
ticnlarly  of  the  daily  and  yearly  motion  of  the  sun,  it  will  not  be  diffii^i^^lf^ 
obtain  a  perfect  idea  of  all  the  phenomena  occurring  in  the  co«v«e  of  a 
year,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.   On  account  of  the  great  im- . 
portance  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  remarked  further,  that  the  changes  of 
days  and  nights,  as  also  of  the  seasons,  may  he  verv  easilv  represented  by 
means  of  a  Tt  lluriutn,  or  by  means  of  a  terrestrial  globe,  with  a  little  fimpi^ 
additional  mechanism. 

The  inner  space  of  pi.  8,  is  employed  to  represent  the  orbits  of  the  two 
iafisrior  planets,  Mercury  and  Yenus,  in  their  proportional  size,  shape, ^id 
eccentricity.    The  accompanying  figures  are  rüuiily  inti  lliu^ihlq  |jrti5H 
Airther  explanation.  »k^HH 

27.  The  sun  is  stationary !  It  is  incredible  that  so  enonneoe  « li^mp^H^ 
sun  should  have  three  different  motions  at  the  same  time.  ^^M^^m 
observations  have  shown  that  the  earth  moves  about  its  axis  from  westw^ 
east,  once  every  day,  by  means  of  which  the  daily  apparent  motion  of  the 
heavens,  as  well  as  of  the  sun,  from  east  to  west  is  pnuluced.    It  is  further- 
more only  apparently,  not  really,  that  the  sun  in  the  course  of  a  year  moves 
around  the  earth  from  west  to  east  in  an  ellipse  termed  the  ecliptic  (pi.  0, 
ßg.  8,  LCD),  making  an  angle  with  the  equator  of  23**  27'.   This  inclination, 
termed  the  ebliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  combined  with  the  revolution  of  the 
earth,  explains  the  apparent  motioi^  of  the  sun,  both  towards  the  north  and 
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towards  the  south.  If,  for  instance,  we  suppose  the  sun  on  June  21st  to 
have  reached  the  point  L,  it  is  evident  that  while  the  earth  rotates  about 
her  axis,  ax,  from  west  to  east,  or  in  the  direction  from  Q  to  U,  it  will 
seem  as  if  the  sun  in  the  same  time,  but  from  east  to  west,  had  described 
the  parallel  circle,  VOLV  (or  the  tropic  of  Cancer),  about  the  earth  ;  wher 
the  sun  is  at  R,  he  will  appear  to  describe  the  equator  CRFC;  and  on 
December  21st,  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  or  the  circle  DHMD.  The  planes 
of  the  equator  and  tropics  intersect  the  earth  in  circles,  which  are  respec- 
tively the  terrestrial  equator  and  the  terrestrial  tropics.  It  is  further  to  be 
observed  that  the  poles,  N,  K,  of  the  ecliptic,  during  the  apparent  daily 
rotation  of  the  heavens,  describe  two  small  circles,  of  which  the  northern, 
AN,  w  called  the  arctic,  the  southern,  BK,  the  antarctic.  The  polar  circles 
of  the  earth  corresponding  to  these  are  u,  y,  and  k,  h. 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to 
the  equator,  explain  without  any  difficulty  the  inequality  of  days  and  nights, 
and  the  succession  of  the  seasons.  For  when  the  sun  on  the  21st  June 
traverses  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  he  remains  much  longer  above  the  horizon 
tz'  than  when  describing  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  on  Dec.  21.  In  this  latter 
case  we  readily  perceive  that  the  sun  remains  much  longer  below  the  hori- 
zon, and  that  consequently  the  nights  are  n)uch  longer  than  on  the  21st 
of  June.  It  is  further  evident,  that  about  the  20th  of  March  and  23d  of 
September,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  equator,  an  equality  of  days  and  nights 
must  take  place.  Fiffs.  1  and  3,  pi.  9,  also  show  that  during  the  six  months 
that  the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator,  spring  and  summer  must  take  place  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  autumn  and  winter  in  the  southern  ;  but  during 
the  six  months  that  this  luminary  is  south  of  the  equator  the  case  must  be 
reversed,  spring  and  summer  now  happening  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
autumn  and  winter  in  the  northern. 

28.  All  that  has  hitherto  been  said  with  regard  to  phenomena  occurring 
in  connexion  with  the  earth,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  a 
rotatory  motion  of  the  earth  about  an  axis  at  the  same  time  with  a  revolution 
about  the  sun  in  an  elliptical  orbit  (pi.  0,ßp.  1).  The  inequality  of  the 
seasons  is  a  necessary  coq^equence  of  the  elliptic  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  inclination  of  its  axis  of  rotation  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  If,  for 
instance,  the  axis  of  rotation  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
then  there  would  be  no  change  of  seasons,  but  rather  a  single  continuous 
torrid,  temperate,  or  frigid  zone.  In  this  case  also  the  planes  of  the  equator 
and  ecliptic  would  coincide,  and  as  the  sun  would  remain  constantly  in  this 
plane,  the  days  and  nights  wuuld  be  equal  the  whole  year  through,  and  the 
poles  of  the  earth  be  illuminated  by  only  half  the  sun's  disk.  The  equatorial 
regions  would  have  a  burning  summer  continually,  the  temperate  zones 
would  have  an  eternal  spring,  and  the  polar  lands  would  experience  without 
intermission  intense  cold,  in  which  ice  would  never  melt.  But  the  axis  of 
the  earth,  ever  parallel  to  itself,  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  06°  33', 
and  thence  follows. — 1st.  a  progressive  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days 
and  nights  for  all  points  of  llie  earth's  surface  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
and  from  the  first  day  of  the  year  to  the  last ;  2dly,  au  increase  and  dimiuu- 
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tion  of  temperatuTe  for  the  northern  and  southern  heroiflpherBS,  io  proportion 

as  these  are  turiicd  more  ur  less  lo  the  sun.  PL  9,fg.  1,  shows  that  the 
earth  (revolving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows),  wherever  in  her  orbit  she 
mavhnppen  \o  hn.  always  has  her  axis  constantly  parallel  to  itself  and  al  the 
same  angle  "i  iiicliiiafion  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit.  The  earth  is  found  at  A, 
on  Dec.  21,  iu  ilie  beuiiminir  of  winter,  the  shortest  day  of  the  year  fur  our 
northern  hemisphere.  Tlie  sun  is  tlien  at  his  greatest  distance  south, 
describes  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  at  noon  stands  in  the  zenith  to  ail 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  whose  latitude  is  33'  27'  south.  The  north  pcde, 
nevertheless,  lies  in  the  middle  of  its  six  mor  tfis*  night.  The  boundary  of 
the  earth's  shadow  will  fall  in  the  north  ]m  '  m  rircle,  whose  inhabitants  wiU 
then  have  a  night  of  24  hours.  On  the  oiiiei  hand,  this  will  be  summer  to 
the  southern  hemisphere,  and  its  itihnhitatits  will  have  the  longest  days. 
Thi.s  jxiifif.  A  (Jig.  1),  of  the  carih's  orhit  is  the  winter  solstice;  the  earili, 
which  now,  .seen  from  the  sun,  slands  iu  t)  of  Cancer,  will  traverse  the  |»art 
AB  of  its  orbit  in  89  days,  from  Dec.  21  to  Maich  20,  üma  aiarkujg  the 
duration  of  the  winter. 

B  is  the  position  of  the  earth  on  the  first  day  of  spring  (autumn  for  the 
southern  hemisphere) :  the  sun  then  describes  the  equator  (see  the  directicm 
of  the  equinoctial  line),  and  as  the  shaded  portion  of  the  earth  divides  \he 
parallel  circles  into  two  equal  parts,  the  days  and  nights  will  at  this  time  be 
etpial  al!  over  the  world.  .At  the  iiorih  jimIc  ihc  lonfj  day  of  six  months  is 
just  coiinnrncin£T.  The  earth,  standing  in  0  of  J.ilira,  now  traverses  the 
puit  BC  of  lis  puih  in  93  days,  from  March  2üth  to  June  21,  marking  the 
duration  of  spring. 

C  is  the  position  of  the  earth  on  June  81,  the  first  day  Of  summer  (of 
winter  in  the  southern  hemisphere) ;  the  sun  then  describes  the  trq>ic  ci 
Cancer,  and  the  north  pole  lies  in  the  middle  of  its  day  of  six  months.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  north  polar,  or  arctic  circle,  see  the  sun  for  24  hours,  and 
all  other  dwellers  on  the  northern  hemisphere  have  longer  days  than  nights. 
The  south  pole  lies  in  the  middle  of  its  night  of  six  months,  and  the  irdiahit- 
ants  of  the  southern  hemisphere  have  lon«xer  nights  tlian  days.  C  is  the 
summer  solstice,  and  the  summer  lasts  01  days.^that  is,  the  time  from  .Tune 
81st  to  fcJept.  2a,  during  which  the  earth  passes  Irum  C  to  D.  The  earth 
itself,  on  the  31st  June,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  stands  in  0*  of  Capncomua. . 

Finally,  on  the  28d  Sept.,  the  first  day  of  autumn  (spring  for  the  southern 
hemisphere),  the  earth  is  at  D,  the  sun  standing  again  in  the  equator,  the 
days  and  nights  are  again  equal  all  over  the  earth.  The  sun  now  becomes 
invisible  to  the  north  pole,  and  visible  to  the  south  pole,  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox occurring  on  Sept.  23d,  the  vernal  on  March  20.  Autumn  lasts  89 
days,  that  is,,  the  interval  from  Sept.  23d  to  Dec.  31,  in  wJiich  time  the 
earth  traverses  the  distance  DA  of  its  orbit. 

From  the  preceding  explanation  it  is  evident  that  the  four  seasons  are  not 
of  equal  duration,  for  spring  and  summer  together  embrace  187  days,  while 
autumn  and  winter  last  only  for  178  days.  There  is  thus  a  difibrence  of  * 
nine  days  between  the  times  occupied  by  the  earth  in  traversing  BC,  CD, 
and  DA,  AB.  This  diflerence  of  nine  days  is  a  consequence  partly  of  the 
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eeeentricity  of  the  earth's  orhit,  partly  of  the  Taiying  yelocity  with  which 
the  earth  moTea  around  the  tun. 


The  Transit  of  Mercury  and  Venus  across  tlie  Disk  of  the  Sun, 

29.  When  the  inferior  planets,  Mercury  and  Venus,  during  their  revo- 
lution around  the  sun,  eome  into  inferior  conjunction,  and  at  the  same  time 
into  or  not  far  from  the  imaginary  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centres 
of  the  sun  and  earth,  they  will,  if  examined  through  a  telescope,  be  seen  as 
daric  spots  passing  over  the  sun's  disk  (pi,  14,  fig.  55).  These  transits  of 
Mercury  and  Venus  l>e1ong  to  the  rarer  celestial  phenomena,  since  they 
evidently  can  only  take  place  when  inferior  conjunction  occurs  near  one  of 
the  nodes  of  their  orbits.  It  is  plain  that  with  regard  to  the  ori«jifi  nn<\  pro- 
gress of  these  trfin«ifs,  the  conditions  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  echpses  of 
the  sun,  which  latter  might  be  called  with  equal  propriety,  transits  of  the  n»»on 
over  the  sun's  didt.  Astronomy  teaches  that  Venus  at  her  inferior  con- 
junction must  be  within  1^  40'  of  one  of  her  nodes,  and  Mercury  within  3* 
26',  for  a  transit  to  occur  to  any  observer  on  the  earth's  surface.  These 
•  two  limits,  then,  determine  the  perio<ls  of  these  occurrences,  which  for 
Venus  are  8  and  113i  years,  and  for  Mercury  6,  7,  10,  and  13  years. 
Thus,  transits  of  Venus  hapjjened  on  June  5,  17ÜI,  and  June  3.  17Ü1) ;  the 
next  will  take  pl.ice  December  Ü,  1874,  and  December  6,  188*2.  June  7, 
2004,  and  Juno  T),  2012.    PL  «.  exhiMls  ihc  13  transit.«  of  Mercury 

during  the  present  century,  witli  its  duection  each  time  over  the  sun  s  disk. 
It  is  to  be  TemeHibered  that  Mercury  as  well  as  Venus  will  enter  on  the 
left  (eastern)  limb  of  the  sun,  and  emerge  on  the  right  (western)  limb,  for  the 
reason  that  at  the  time  of  their  inferior  conjunction  these  planets  are  retro- 
grading. The  reason  of  the  transits  of  Venus  occurring  in  the  beginning 
of  June  and  December,  and  those  of  Mercury  only  at  the  beginning  <)f  May 
and  November,  lies  in  the  fact,  tlmt  at  these  times  the  earth  is  in  the  line 
of  nodes  of  each  planet  respectively.  On  account  of  the  small  a|iparcnt 
diameters  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  ihese  plienomenu  could  not  be  delocttd 
before  the  discovery  of  the  telescu|je.  Tlie  first  transit  of  Mercury  was 
observed  by  Gassendi  at  Paris,  November  7,  1631  ;  the  first  transit  of 
Venus  by  Horrox,  at  Hoole,  in  Bngtand,  December,  1699. 

The  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  is  to  the  astronomer  of  vast  im- 
portance, as  it  is  almost  the  only  certain  way  of  obtaining  the  sun  s  parallax, 
and  hence  of  finding  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  1 1  alley 
first  recognised  this  fact,  and  recommended  these  transits  to  the  observati<ms 
of  astronomers.  Iiis  suggestion  was  followed  out  when  the  next  transits 
occurred  in  1761  and  1769,  and  at  these  times  observations  were  made  in 
many  places.  The  transit  of  17üO  \vas  (»hserved  in  the  South  8eas,  in 
California,  as  also  in  the  northern  regions  of  Asia.  \  enus  at  tlie  liiuc  of 
her  inferior  conjunction  is  very  near  the  earth,  and  consequently  seen  from 
different  places  on  the  earth's  surface,  will  be  referred  to  very  different 
points  on  the  aim's  disk,  so  that  first  of  all  the  parallax  of  both  Venus  and 
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die  sun  OSD  be  obtained.  According  to  Enoke,  who  has  fully  and  mmi 
accurately  carried  out  the  calculation,  the  niean  horizontal  parallax  of  ihe 

sun  at  the  equator  amnunts  to  8/j^^|„  s(>ronH!5,  and  consequently  the  mean 
dis:t  tru  ('  uf  the  earth  Irom  the  sun  to  95,103,000  (English)  miles.  Thai  the 
transits  of  Mercury  are  not  available  in  determining  the  sun's  parallax,  is 
readily  iriielUgible,  vvheu  w<j  know  that  the  parallax  ol"  Mercury  at  its  iiil'eriur 
conjunction  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  boo,  while  the  parallax  of 
Venus  at  inferior  conjunction  ia  almost  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
sun. 

PI,  9,  ßgi.  7  and  8,  represents  the  individual  phenomena  of  the  transits 
of  Mercury  for  the  whole  earth,  as  they  occurred  May  4,  176G.  The 

obscure  portions  in  fi^s.  7  and  8  cover  those  regions  in  which  the  transit 
was  visible,  the  bright  portions  answer  to  the  countries  m  which  it  was  in- 
visible. Those  places  lying  in  tlie  boundary  of  the  obscure  and  lisrht  parts, 
observed,  as  indicated  in  the  figures,  either  an  entrance  or  emersion  at  sun- 
rise only,  or  an  eiilranoe  or  emersion  at  sunset  only. 

Additional  Ranttrk»  on  the  Course  of  Moan, 

30.  We  have  already  said  all  that  is  essential  with  resi)ect  to  the  origin 
of  the  moon's  phases,  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  the 
retrograde  rnotidii  ol  the  mnon's  nodes,  as  als«»  the  causes  of  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses.  Tliere  sUll  remaiii  a  lew  additional  considerations  respecting  the 
moon's  course.  The  principal  iigure  on  jjI.  10,  Jig.  ä,  contains  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  or  the  various  aspects  under  which  she  presentslKerself  to  us. 
The  earth  being  in  the  centi«  of  the  external  circlCj  the  moon's  orbit  is  so 
placed,  with  reference  to  this  circle,  as  readily  to  exhibit  its  eccentricity. 
The  moon  revolves  in  this  orbit  from  west  to  east  around  the  earth,  and  the 
figure  represents  her  in  her  proper  proportion  to  the  earth  and  in  the  eight 
principal  points  of  her  course.  The  sun  may  be  supposed  to  be  stationed 
at  a  distance  t*»  thr  n<ihi  of  the  earth  in  pt.  10,  exceeding  410  times  that  of 
the  moon  from  tiie  earth.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  phases  ot'  the  moon  in 
their  fulle.st  conditions,  they  are  represented  vvitiun  the  moon  s  orbit  in  much 
larger  projwrlion.  The  orbit  of  the  moon  is  properly  an  ellipse,  tlie  earth 
standing  in  one  of  the  foci.  Its  eccentricity  amounte  to  0.0548449;  the 
greatest  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  (that  is  at  time  of  the  apogee), 
to  63.842  semi-diameters  of  the  earth«  and  the  least,  or  that  at  time  of 
perigee,  to  55.910  semi-diameters.  Both  perigee  and  apogee  retrograde 
from  evening  to  morning  about  40®  42'  annually.  The  moon  apj^ars  fr> 
revolve  in  24  hours  from  east  to  west  around  the  earth,  which,  with  the 
apparent  daily  motion  of  the  heavens,  is  [)ro(luced  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  her  axis.  Again,  the  moon,  ae  full  moon  during  the  nights  of  suio- 
nier,  appears  to  describe  a  very  smuil  a»c,  and  during  the  nights  of  winter  a 
very  large  arc  above  the  horizon,  which  is  explained  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Let  us  suppose  the  night  to  be  that  of  the  winter  solstice  {pi,  9,ßg.  1). 
on  December  SI,  consequently  the  longest  night  in  the  year.  Let  now  the 
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^mßt^^^pi- ^Opifig-  4)  be  opposite  the  suu,  situated  iu  the  tropic  of  Capncurn, 
wMab  fit  4MonbM  on  thfat  day,  and  the  moon,  as  full  moon  at  M,  iu  the 
tnfa»  of  Caaoer,  which  she  describes ;  our  horison,  HR,  shows  that  the 
iüHWl       «f  the  SUB  is  ^(y  snradl,  white  the  moon  tiayenes  hy  night  a 

fWylftl^  afc.  The  contrary  of  this  must  take  place  on  the  night  of  tflb 
summer  solstice,  June  21,  the  shortest  nii^ht  ot  the  year.  Should  the  moon, 
as  full  m*^'«*Ti  in  sprin;^  and  autumn,  stand  in  the  equinoxes  as  the  SUn,  She 
wonlH  flu  ii  li-'      luiig  above  as  below  the  liorizon. 

ai.  ii  wc  suppose  the  moon  to  i)e  at  L'  {  />i.  10,  _/^^,^  3),  in  conjunction  or 
between  the  earth  and  sun,  then  tlie  centres  of  these  three  bodies  will  be  in 
'fltf^ilrl^l^tiHtAe'RE.   While  the  moon  is  confipleting  a  revolution  arouud 
^tmm^mof^  daily  alMmt  IZ^  W  85",  the  earth  will  hurt  passed  for- 
mmil6&m  %  part  of  her  orbit,  abont  to  t.   The  moon  will  then  be 

<>Mti^<<«fetM>n,  rz,  which  is  parallel  to  the  former,  RE.  The  moon  has 
<f6MMfllM^-^'^riodical  or  tro[iical  revolution  completed  Within  S7  days, 
7  hours,  43  minutes,  4j\  seconds.  For  the  moon  to  return  to  conjufiction, 
however,  that  i  .  nc  uti  tn  become  new  n)ot»n.  it  must  in  addition  traverse 
the  arc  wL,  c^uai  lo  ilie  arc  Tt  or  H//t,  describorl  by  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
which  arc  amounts  to  about  27°.  To  accomf^iish  this  the  moon  rccjuires 
somewhat  more  than  two  days  ;  .she  consequcnlly  returns  to  conjunction  in 
HiMff^W^hMUrs,  14  minutes,  and  8  seconds.  This  period  is  known  as  the 
tiMiiMMil  (kr  its  proper  sense),  and  the  revolution  itself  (from  conjunction 
tft'i^^lMiMlon)  is  the  synodic  revolution,  or  simply  the  lunation,  which  mity 
also  be  counted  from  one  full  niMU  to  another.  PI.  10,  fisf.  10,  shows 
that  the  course  of  the  moon  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  mttSt 
form  a  T  ill  !  »vf  serpentine.  The  moon  has  yet  to  pass  over  the  arc  nv  (ßg. 
3),  to  CMiii  -  l':ick  to  (he  same  fixed  star  ;  this  return,  accomplishef!  in  •?? 
days,  7  hour  .  13  minutes,  and  1'2  seconds,  is  called  the  sidereal  rctulaiion 
of  the  moon.  I'iuaily,  the  revolution  of  the  jnoou,  with  respect  to  the  nodes 
^r^,.  ocpupsM  99  days,  6  hours,  6  minutes,  «nd  86  seconds. 

'ing  about  our  earth  is  forced' to  accompany  her  ^n  -'her 

  ^nsn,  so  that  the  path  traversed  by  the  nnoon  in  qmce  is 

proper]}^B|||i||ib2^isilrid*    This  oompound  motion  of  the  moon  is,  conso* 
quently,  tne*sburce  of  the  various  phases  represented  in  fig.  6,  as  already 
evpliUiu  d  in  sections  7  and  20.    Fl.  10.  fig.  5,  shows,  in  addition,  the 
second.  Thtrcl.  nnd  f'nrtli  nrtnnf-^.  n*-  rtlso  thnt  tbf  rTiom;.  'A-hou  full,  is  in 
opp4ii!iiuon  Lo,  iiud  when  new,  in  cihi  iiim  i  on  with  tite  sun.     i  iie  inclination 
of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  earth's  t^uutor  is  very  variable,  ranging  in  19 
years  from  Ißf  19'  to  28°  3Ö'.    The  inclination  of  the  moon's  equator  to  the 
^cliptic  (P  Mgii)|t|IMr^«ii4«i.  ^be  tliiio  of  the  rotation  of  the  iuMon 
4fl^Qt  her  Wg0^imm^f3A  ywiWly  "Wilii  thnt  of  her  mean  retdiitiQto 
JHpM  the  MgMjjBII  HUMIily '^atjiid^io  «9  days,  7  hours,  48  mintHH^  and 
12  seconds.    AiMln#ie  'moon  al\va}'v^)tdl!nfB  the  same  side  to  us,  and  the 
opponte  side  is  ccmstantly  conoiflUed^  OXHbpf  tfie  small  part  of  it  revealed 
by  fihrafinn.    For  tlii^  rr-riKnn  the  coni^ll|Bion'%IS'Mriy iMmd4'''*>hou|{h'  too 
hiistily.  that  tlie  inonti  fi;ul  no  rnt:ition. "  '  -  •      .  •  •• 
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The  rrimary  Causes  of  the  Elliptical  Orbits  of  the  Planets ;  Kepler's 

Laws, 

32.  In  the  explanation  of  the  vearlv  course  of  the  earth  nbout  the  sun  (by 
means  of  the  figure  ou  pi.  a),  it  was  im-ntioiu'd  that  the  patlis  ot"  the  phmets, 
anH  consequently  those  of  the  eartii  und  moou,  aie  ellii)st's,  which  are  pro- 
duccii  by  the  co-operation  of  two  sj.)ecial  forces,  llow  that  lakes  place  will 
be  explained  hereafter.  Let  us  suppose  that  any  body  (as  m.pl.  10, ßg.  2) 
once  fet  in  motion  is  impelled  by  two  forces ;  let  the  line  aiP  represent  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  the  one  force,  the  line  nV  the  direction  and 
intensity  of  the  other.  It  is  evident  that  the  body  ii  will  not  move  towards 
S,  the  sun  alone,  nor  towards  x  atone.  It  must  rather  (see  what  is  said, 
section  26,  about  compound  motion)  follow  the  direction  no,  and  pass 
to  the  point  t  ;  the  force  reyjresented  by  mP  is  the  attractive  t'orce  ot  the 
sun  at  S,  and  the  force  re(»resenled  by  m  V,  is  the  tangential  force  produced  by 
an  impulse.  As  the  ever-varying  central  force,  namely  the  altructiou  of 
the  sun,  is  constantly  acting  upon  tliis  tangential  force,  this  must  also  vary. 
The  curvature  n  it  a,  of  a  planet's  orbit,  produced  by  the  co-operation  of 
these  two  forces  in  the  first,  and  in  all  following  moments,  must  manifestly 
depend  upon  their  relative  proportion.  The  central  force  again  de|>ends 
upon  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun.  Should  tlie  orii^iii  d  velocity 
of  the  planet  in  the  first  second  be  exactly  equal  to  the  planet's  fall 
towards  the  sun  in  the  same  second,  then  the  ratio  will  be  1:1.  and  the 
orbit  will  be  a  circle.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  liowcvcr,  and  much  more  ]»ro- 
bable,  that  the  original  velocity  may  have  been  u  Utile  greater  or  less  than 
what  would  be  neces.^ary  to  the  production  of  a  circular  orbit.  Then  Uie 
planet  would  move  in  an  ellii>se  (/>/.  10,  y/^'.  2).  in  which  the  point  Z,  where 
the  planet  started,  would  be  the  perihelion  if  the  projectile  force  had  been 
the  greatest,  for  it  would  recede  from  the  sun  from  the  very  beginning  of 
its  motion.  But  if  the  planet  had  started  in  the  point  s,  the  projectile  force 
must  have  been  the  lesser  of  the  two,  and  the  point  would  be  the  aphelion. 
The  higher  mechanics  shows  that  ellipses  arise  when,  beginning  at  the 
perihelion,  the  original  velocity  amounts  to  from  Sl/j",  to7a,Ys  l^ngh^h  geo- 
graphical miles  in  a  second,  and  that  cllipsi's  likewise  arise  when,  beginning 
in  the  apheiiuu,  the  original  velocity  amounts  to  from  j-Jy  to  i>l,Vö  geo- 
graphical miles  in  a  second.  It  has  actually  been  found  that  the  planets 
(and  their  moons),  whether  starting  in  their  perihelion  or  aphelioD,  must 
have  had  initial  velocities  falling  within  the  above  limits,  and  oonse- 
quently  must  describe  elliptic  orbits. 

If  the  tangential  force  operate  on  the  point  ffi,  in  the  direction  Vni,  and 
the  attractive  force  of  the  sun  in  the  direction  Put,  the  point  n  will  move  in 
the  direction  m  ^  to  ^.  At  ^  the  tangential  force  operates  in  the  direction 
Ii  ~,  and  the  central  force  in  the  direction  p^.  therefore  the  point  now 
moves  in  the  direction  -^i^  to  m.  At  m  the  tan'jential  force  acts  afresh 
in  the  direction  Das,  and  the  central  force  in  the  direction  Ants,  conse- 
quently the  point  m  now  moves  in  the  direction  «a  to  a,  6ui.  It  is  hence 
evident  that  the  planet  must  describe  an  ellipset  not,  however,  the  broken 
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line  4    m  a.  For  we  may  suppose  the  parallelogram  of  forces  to  be  con- 

structed  anew  every  successive  moment,  and  consequently  infinitely  small, 
so  that  instead  of  the  broken  Une,  a  continually  curved  one,  namely  an 
elli|>se.  will  he  produced,  since  \)n\h  forces,  the  central  and  tangential, 
operate  incessantly  uj^on  the  j-huiet.  It  is  only  tor  tlie  more  intelliirilile 
illustration  of  the  subject  lliul  llie  single  parallelujjr.ini.s  in  Ji^r.  o  are  re|»re- 
sented  on  so  large  a  scale ;  the  eccentricity,  OS,  is,  lor  the  same  reason, 
assumed  tolerably  great,  as  the  real  eccentricity  of  the  planetary  orbits  is 
much  less. 

The  proposition  that  the  planeU  deteribe  s//t/»«es.  the  centre  of  the  sun 
being  in  one  o  f  their  fuci  is  the  first  of  the  three  celebrated  laws  of  Kepler, 
upon  which  the  whole  theory  of  the  planetary  motions  depends.  The 

second  law  (discovered,  however,  first)  is,  that  any  two  areas  (sectors), 
SQq  and  SQ'q',  /frscrihrd  hi/  the  radii  vectores.  SQ  and  Sq,  SQ'  and  Sfj'.  are 
jtriijiitrtioniil  tit  iht'  tiiiirs  {pi.  it.  fii^.  4).     Tins  niav  also  he  exjuf^sed 

in  ihi.s  nutancr  ;  Thf  dillcrcnt  veli»eiiifs  ol  a  planet  are  as  the  ^(juaies  i>t 
its  different  distances  from  the  sun.  Suppose  the  planet  to  describe  the 
distances  and  of  its  orbit  in  equal  times,  then  the  elliptical 
sectors,  SQf  and  SQV,  will  have  equivalent  areas.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
if  the  areas  of  the  sectors  at  the  perihelion  B  and  at  the  aphelion  A  are  to 
be  equivalent,  tlie  arc  described  by  the  planet  at  the  perilM  lion  must  be 
greater  than  that  described  in  equal  time  at  the  aphelion.  Thus  the  planet 
must  move  with  the  greatest  velocity  at  the  perihr  linn.  and  the  least  at  the 
aphelion,  and  the-e  two  differetit  veloeilies  are  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tjinces  SA  anti  SiJ.  In  gerieral,  the  veiocily  ol  a  planet's  motion  must  be 
greater  as  it  approaches  the  sun,  and  less  as  it  recedes  from  it. 

The  tirst  law  of  Kepler  expresses  the  character  of  the  curve  described  by 
the  planets;  the  second,  the  varying  velocities  of  the  planetary  motion; 
while  the  third  law  is  a  bond  of  union  connecting  the  difierent  planets 
tc^ether.  This  third  law  is  expressed  as  follows :  Me  «f  wares  of  the  timet 
of  rewlution  of  two  planets  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  front 
the  sun.  The  great  value  of  this  law  consists  in  its  presenting  a  geometrical 
proportion,  so  that  knowing  three  of  the  four  elements,  the  mean  distances 
IrcHU  the  sun,  and  the  |ii  riods  of  rev«>Iuijon,  the  fourth  can  always  be 
obtained.  In  conclusion,  ilie  laws  of  Kepler  are  true  laws  of  nature,  since 
A'cwion  has  demoustrated  liiat  they  are  only  consequences  of  that  single 
and  supreme  law  discovered  by  him — the  taw  of  universal  feraviiation. 

T%e  Moons  of  Jupiter^  <S!alttnt,  €tnd  Urunus. 

33.  The  jtlanet  Jupiter  is  accompanied  by  four  moons  in  his  journey  ol 
11  j  years  around  the  sun.     Itnniediately  after   the   discovery  of  the 
telesco|)e,  Simon  Marius  (at  Ansbach),  in  November,  160y,  observed  four 
small  stars  very  near  to  Jupiter,  which,  almost  always  in  a  straight  line  with 
him,  appeared  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left,  never  separating 
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far  from  him.  Marius  observed  them  carefully,  and  in  March,  1610,  was 
convinced  that  those  four  small  stars  were  moons  of  Jupiter.  Galileo 
observed  them  for  the  first  time  on  January  10th,  1610. 

Indicating  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  by  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  their  mean  distances 
from  the  centre  of  Jupiter  are  as  follows  : — 232,000  (English)  geographical 
miles  for  I. ;  372.000  for  II.  ;  592,000  for  111. ;  and  1,010,000  for  IV.  The 
eccentricities  of  their  orbits  {pi.  10,  fii^.  6)  are  inconsiderable,  as  also  their 
inclinations.  The  sidereal  period  of  I.  is  1  day,  18  hours,  28  minutes  ;  of  II.. 
3  days,  13  hours,  11  minutes  ;  of  III.,  7  days,  3  hours,  43  miimtes ;  and  of 
IV.,  16  days,  16  hours,  32  minutes.  These  are  uncommonly  short,  and  con- 
.sequently  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  moons  occur  with  remarkable  frequency. 
We  often  see  one  or  another  moon  vanish  suddenly  and  re-appear  on  the 
eastern  side  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours.  A  tolerably  attentive  exami- 
nation soon  shows  that  such  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  prrxluced  by  the 
shadow  of  the  primary.  This  also  shows  incontestably  that  Jupiter  and 
his  four  moons  are  opake  bodies,  deriving  all  their  light  from  the  sun. 

By  the  assistance  of  a  good  telescope,  it  will  fre(juently  be  observed  that 
these  moons  enter  Jupit»»r's  disk  on  the  eastern  border,  moving  towards  the 
western  border,  accompanied  by  circular  dark  spots,  going  in  the  same 
direction  and  with  the  same  velocity.  These  spots  are  evidently  nothing 
else  than  the  shadows  of  the  moons  cast  from  them  upon  the  surface  of 
Juj)iter.  These  phenomena  are  consequently  eclipses  of  the  sun  to  Jupiter, 
produced  by  his  moons.  The  maximum  duration  of  the  eclipses  amounts 
for  satellite  I.,  to  2  hours,  16  minutes  ;  for  II.,  to  2  hours,  52  minutes  ;  for 
III.,  to  3  hours,  31  minutes  ;  and  for  IV.,  to  4  hours,  45  n)inutes.  In  one 
year  of  Jupiter,  that  is  in  almost  12  of  our  years,  4,400  eclipses  of  the  moons, 
and  as  many  of  the  sun,  may  Imj  observed.  The  beginning  and  ending  of 
the  same  eclii)se  of  1.  and  II.  are  never  both  seen,  as  before  the  op|iosition  to 
Jupiter  only  the  beginning,  and  after  it,  only  the  ending  are  observed.  On 
the  other  hand,  both  beginning  and  ending  in  III.  and  IV.  may  be  perceived. 
With  respect  to  eclipses  of  the  sun.  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  at  the  time  of 
visible  beginning,  the  shadows  follow  the  satellites,  and  precede  them  at  the 
time  of  ending.  In  conclusion,  one  moon  of  Jupiter  may  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  eclipse  another. 

Observations  of  the  so  frequently  occurring  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
offer  an  exceedingly  ready  means  of  determining  geographical  longitude. 
Unfortunately,  the  nioment  of  .such  an  eclip.se,  just  as  in  the  case  of  an 
eclip.se  of  our  moon,  will  be  observed  very  differently  at  different  places, 
owing  to  the  unequal  illumination  and  magnifying  power  of  telescopes,  and 
the  different  acuteness  of  sight  of  the  several  ob.'^ervers.  It  was  the  obser- 
vation of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  that  led  the  Danish  astronomer, 
Olaus  Römer  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century),  to  the  discovery 
of  the  velocity  of  light. 

When  Jupiter  is  at  his  mean  distance  from  the  earth,  the  diameters  of  his 
^moons  appear  to  us  respectively  at  angles  of  1".02,  0".91,  1".49,  1".27. 
Hence  the  apparent  diameters  of  his  moons  to  Jupiter  will  be  31'  11", 
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17'  35",  18'  0",  and  8'  54".  The  true  diameters  are  for  I.,  2,120 ;  for  II., 
1,880  ;  for  III..  3,120;  and  for  IV.,  2,040  English  geographical  miles;  their 
densities  are  ^,  |,       and  |  that  of  the  earth. 

34.  The  planet  Saturn,  on  his  30  years'  journey  around  the  sun,  is  accom- 
panied by  seven  moons,  revolving  round  him  from  west  to  east.  Huyghens 
discovered  one  of  these  moons,  namely,  the  sixth,  March  25,  1G55.  Cassini 
found  the  seventh  and  njost  distant  on  October  25,  1071  ;  the  fifth  on  Deccm- 
t>er  13, 1672;  as  also  in  March,  1084,  the  third  and  fourth.  One  hundred  years 
after,  August  28  and  Sept.  17,  1789,  Ilerschel  discovered  the  two  satellites 
nearest  the  planet.  The  orbits  of  the  six  inner  moons  {pi  10,  fig.  7)  are 
nearly  circular,  and  lie  almost  entirely  in  the  plane  of  Saturn's  ring ;  the 
orbit  of  the  seventh,  however,  lies  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Their 
periods  of  revolution  are  0  days,  22  hours,  38  minutes ;  1  day,  8  hours,  53 
minutes  ;  1  day,  21  hours,  18  minutes ;  2  days,  17  hours,  45  minutes  ;  4  days, 
12  hours,  25  minutes ;  15  days,  22  hours,  41  minutes  ;  and  79  days,  7  hours, 
55  minutes.  Their  mean  distances  from  Saturn  amount,  in  geographical 
miles,  to  76,680,  99.640,  163.880,  211,680,  295,480,  642,840,  2,098,744. 
With  regard  to  the  true  magnitudes,  masses,  and  densities  of  the  salcllites 
of  Saturn,  nothing  satisfactory  is  known,  as  these  moons  are  among  the 
smallest  and  most  remote  objects  of  the  heavens.  Schröter  estimated  the 
true  diameter  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  satellites  at  1,040  and  2,720  geographical 
miles.  It  is  only  since  1830  that  the  sixth  moon  has  received  a  more 
accurate  determination  by  Bessel. 

The  first  and  second  moons  had  only  been  seen  by  their  discoverer 
Herschel,  until  in  1836  Camont  found  the  second,  and  in  June  27,  1838, 
the  astronomers  at  Rome  were  enabled  to  observe  the  first.  The  seventh 
or  outermost  moon  revolves  about  Saturn  at  the  great  distance  of  2,098,744 
geographical  miles,  and  has  the  remarkable  |)eculiarity  of  almost  entirely 
vanishing  when  to  the  east  of  Saturn,  and  of  shining  brightest  in  its  western 
elongation.  This  is  probably  produced  by  the  fact  of  its  completing  a 
rotation  about  its  axis  in  the  time  that  it  is  accomplishing  a  revolution  about 
Saturn,  presenting  the  same  side  to  the  earth  when  it  comes  into  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  its  primary — the  one  side  reflecting  the  sun's 
light  much  more  completely  than  the  other,  consequently  the  etjuality  of  the 
time  of  rotation  and  revolution  in  the  secondary  planets  appears  to  aj)ply  to 
these  bodies  also.  The  moons  of  Saturn  are  sometimes  eclipsed,  and  some- 
iime«  produce  eclipses  of  the  sun  to  inhabitants  of  Saturn  ;  nevertheless,  both 
kinds  of  ecli|>ses,  which  always  follow  closely  the  time  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  ring,  occur  more  rarely  than  in  the  case  of  Jupiter,  a  conse(juence 
of  the  great  inclination  of  their  orbits  to  that  of  Saturn  {pi.  \0,  fig.  7). 
Yet  eclipses  of  Saturn's  moons  often  occur  among  themselves,  and  are  also 
caused  by  the  ring. 

35.  Uranus,  on  his  84  years' journey  about  the  sun,  is  accompanied  by  six 
moons  {fig.  8).  Ilerschel,  on  January  11,  1787,  discovered  the  second  and 
fourth;  on  January  18,  1790,  the  first:  on  February  9.  1790,  the  fifth;  on 
February  28,  1794*  the  sixth  ;  and  on  March  26,  1794,  the  third  satellite  of 
Uranus,    These  moons  are  at  the  following  successive  distances  from  their 
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primary,  expressed  in  geographical  miles,  196,000, 354,000, 1 
660,000,  and  1,860,000.  Their  magnitudes,  so  difficult  to  detemmie,  most 

be  very  great  to  make  them  visible  at  80  immense  a  distance  froni  the  earth. 
Tiie  plane  of  tlieir  orbits  is  uhnost  )>eri>endicular  to  that  of  the  orbit  of 
Uranus  {  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  six  moons  have  the  unique 

motion  from  north  to  south.  The  inclination  of  the  equator  of  UmntK  tn 
its  orbit,  or  the  obliquity  of  his  ecliptic,  is  very  nearly  a  ri??ht  nngle,  whence 
all  dirt'erence  of /.ones  nujst  ilisappcar ;  while,  on  the  othci  Jjuutl,  that  of  sea- 
sons must  be  very  great.  When  near  one  pole  of  Uranus,  the  sun  staxids 
during  summer  almost  immovably  in  the  zenith,  and  aftnrwarda»  fyr 
almost  a  year,  describes  a  very  small  circle  about  the  zenith ;  in  fike  vam- 
ner,  the  satellites  present  themselves  a  very  long  time  in  the  first  and  last 
quarters.  New  moon  and  full  Tnoon  only  take  place  when  a  pole  of  Uranus 
has  the  sun  in  its  horizon,  and  at  this  time  alone  can  edipeea  of  the  ami 
ami  hT'-nim  orcur. 

In  conciusion  it  nny  be  refnarked  that  figs.  6,  7,  and  S,  pi.  10,  represent 
somewfjat  in  pei.^pccn. e,  the  sy.>Jtems  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Uranu:» ;  aud  ßg.  9,  the  orbit  of  our  moon.  The  proportional  size  ot  the 
orbits  is  represented  as  accurately  as  the  smdl  me  of  tAe  aeA' 
alhw. 


EtHmates  of  the  proportional  site  of  tk»  PUmeU» 


3(5  To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  size  of  the  p'r^rets  (Asstrfp.% 
iVcptune,  and  Iris  excepted)  and  the  sun.  w*.'  m.iy  conq>are  tiic  scalp  nt  ♦he 
bollom  of  pi.  H,  representing  the  sun's  radius,  with  the  diameters  oi  ihe 
circles  representing  the  planets  {fi^^s  1  to  11).  Taking  the  dianaeter  of  the 
sun,  2AB,  at  770,044  geogi  ajihical  miles,  that  of  the  eleven  plancu  la  ^^^^ 
graphical  miles,  and  the  ratio  of  the  planets'  diameters  to  thafof  r*-"^'^'^^"''-** 
be  as  follows 
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2^  following  table  exhibits  the  Relative  Volumes  of  the  Hun  and  Flauet^ 


Aetml  Volnm«  in  WHlHHar 
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MB  ID  miih  qv  me  oiin* 
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1 

ft 
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85 
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» 
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Juno, 
Vesta, 

1 

281.321,609 

1 
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S7.  PI.  \A,  figs.  12-15,  gives  the  four  principnl  positions  of  Saturn  and 
his  rings,  with  respect  to  our  earth,  as  they  are  j>erceiveti  during  the  29i 
years'  revolution  of  Saturn  about  the  sun.  Fig,  12  gives  a  view  of  Saturn 
and  his  rings  at  the  time  this  planet  is  situated  in  the  sign  of  Cancer  {p) ; 
ßg,  18  represents  them  when — 14f  years  later — Saturn  is  found  in  the 
sign  of  Capricomus  ;  fig.  14,  when  in  the  sign  of  Librae;  and  jSjr*  1^» 
when— 14|  years  later — he  is  found  in  Aries  t. 

Thn  rliniension*?  of  the  rinjrs,  as  also  their  distances  from  each  other  and 
Iroii)  S.-iturn.  will  be  louiul  in  sec.  öS.  This  ring  svstem  is,  however,  no 
;.Mf;it  r^ource  of  gratification  to  the  iahaliitants  of  Saturn,  as  it  is  only  visible 
in  the  middle  equatorial  regions  of  the  planet.  It  does  not  shine  by  night, 
only  during  the  day,  or  a  little  while  after  sunset  and  before  sunrise,  and 
even  this  in  general  only  during  the  summer.  For  at  night  the  whole  ring  is 
shaded  by  Saturn ;  and  in  winter,  instead  of  illuminating  the  |danet,  it  casts 
a  shadow  upon  the  side  of  the  planet  opposite  to  the  sun,  covering  an  area 
of  many  millions  of  miles,  and  lasting  in  part  almost  fifteen  of  our  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  surface  of  the  ring  will  perceive 
Saturn's  hemisphere  in  their  horizon,  of  enormous  size,  and  should  tlu-v  be 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  rincr.  they  will  perceive  the  pinnet  in  iht  ir  zenith 
about  20.000  times  lar<^'er  than  the  sun.  The  tloor  itself"  upon  which  they 
stand,  reaches  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  visible  up  to  the  heavens,  closing 
beyond  the  planet,  thus  affi>rding  beyond  all  question  an  entirely  unique 
an^  most  magnificent  spectacle. 

38.  Bvery  planet  revolving  about  the  sun  must  have  at  one  time  a 
period  of  least,  and  at  another  one  of  greatest  distance  from  the  earth.  In 
the  first  case  the  planet  is  said  to  be  in  its  perig&tt  in  the  second  in  its 
apogee.  The  two  inferior  pl.mets,  Mercury  and  Venus,  are  in  their  perigee 
at  inferior  conjunction,  and  in  their  apof^ec  at  su]M'»  ior  conjunrtion ;  the 
superior  planets  are  in  apc^ee  at  conjunction,  and  m  perigee  at  oj^]  ^sitiou 
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On  account,  however,  of  the  diflferent  eccentricities,  as  well  as  the  diffi»rent 
inclinations  of  the  planetary  orbits  to  that  of  the  earth,  the  perigee  and 
apogee  for  each  planet  cannot  be  always  the  same.  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  seen  from  the  earth,  the  planets  do  not  always  appear  of  equal 

apparent  size.  Each  j)!;ujot  must  appear  greatest  in  its  perigee,  and  least  in 
its  apogee.  The  ditiercnce  lor  all  the  planes  is  approximately  represented 
in  />/.  14,  //;^s•.  16-35,  according  to  the  scale  AB,  whose  larger  divisions 
niciLsurc  2ü  seconds,  the  smaller  2i.  This  dilFereuce  at  the  time  of  perigee 
is  the  following  :— 


DisUmcB  4if  ike  PlaneU  flvm  the  Sun,  and  apparent  Diameier  at  Hme  ef 

Oreateat  Peryfee. 
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Vesta, 

206 

Appwent  DiaaaeHf  ki 
Seconda. 


80 

15} 

H 

41 
91 

w 

f 


39.  Fl.  14.  ßs:s.  30—15,  exhibits  approximately  the  apparent  size  of  the 
sun,  as  seen  ti  otn  iho  planets  at  their  mean  distances  liom  him.  To  this  we 
will  add  the  appureul  diameters  iu  seconds. 
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A^arent  Sixe  and  Diameter  of  the  Sktn,  as  seen  from  the  Planets, 


Appamit  etat  te  Oidet. 

AppMWnt  IMmhIh» 

36 

Mercury, 

1"  22'  49'- 

37 

Venus, 

0    40  32 

38 

Lurtii, 
Mar», 

0    32  3 

88 

0   21  3 

40 

Vesta, 

0    13  35 

41 

Juno, 

0    12  0 

42 

{  Ceres  and 

0    11  34 

f  Pallas, 
Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

0    11  83 

48 

0     6  10 

44 

0     3  22 

45 

Uranus, 

0     1  40 

The  figures  ubove  are  also  constructefl  on  the  scale  AB,  only  the  greatest 
divisions  amount  to  IfiOO,  ihe  smaller  to  150,  and  the  smallest  to  15  seconds. 
Hence  it  follows  that  to  Urunu.s  the  sun  appears  49^  times  smaller  than  to 
Mercury,  and  to  Jupiter  5|  times  smaller  tban  to  the  earth. 

Finally,  ßgs.  46-4»4  show  the  true  diameter  of  the  earth's  moon,  and  of 
these  planets,  compared  with  the  true  diameter  of  the  earth.  If  in  pL  14, 
ßg.  46,  the  diameter  of  the  earth  be  taken  as  equal  to  100  parts,  then  will 
the  other  diameters  be  as  follows  : — 

Moon  of  the  earth,  ßg.  47,  26  parts. 

Venus,  48,  08 

Mars,  49,  52 

iMercury,  50,  39 

Pallas,  51,  26 

Ceres,  53,  80 

Juno^  58k  18 

Vesta.  54,  8 

Primeval  Phases  of  a  Transit  of  Mercury  or  Vrniis  over  the  Stai's  Disk, 

and  manner  of  observing  them. 

40.  The  general  theory  of  the  transits  of  Venus  und  Mercury  has  been 
already  explained  in  section  29,  by  reference  to  figs.  6,  7,  8,  pi  9. 
It  stBl  remains  to  show  by  fig.  55,  pi.  14,  the  mode  of  observing  such  a 
phenomenon.  When,  as  is  generally  the  case,  an  astronomical  telescope  is 
employed,  which  represents  all  objects  inverted,  the  attention  of  the  ob- 
server, before  the  connnencement  of  the  transit,  is  to  be  directed  to  the 
rig^t  border  of  the  son's  disk.  The  straight  line,  passing  throi^  the  figure, 
represents  the  course  that  Mercury,  for  instance,  takes  across  the  sun. 
When  arrived  at  J,  the  first  externa!  contact  of  the  limbs  of  Mercury  and 
the  sun,  or  the  so-called  external  immersion,  takes  place ;  at  this  time  the 
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transit  begins 


Arrived  at  r,  we  have  the  Jirst  ihternal  contact  uf  the 
limbs  (»1"  Mercury  and  the  sun,  or  the  so-culled  internal  immersion  ;  Mer- 
cury has  now  entered  altogether  on  the  disk  of  the  sun.  When  the  plauet 
reaches  the  second  internal  conttu^,  or  the  so-called  nOemal  emerrioiit 
takes  place ;  at  this  moment  the  planet  begins  to  leave  the  sun.  Finally, 
the  arrival  of  Mercury  at  a,  brings  about  the  second  external  contact,  or  Ifae 
ezti  riial  f  mrreion,  the  transit  ceasing  at  this  moment. 

In  reality,  or  wli.  i  observed  with  the  terrestrial  telescope,  these  fimr 
jiliases  lollow  in  a  direction  fnun  left  t<>  right  ;  in  other  words,  Mercury 
occupii'S  111  successiun  the  points  a.  Ii,  < .  </.  The  case  is  precisely  the  sauic 
in  a  transit  of  \'cnus.  The  method  of  «)l»taining  the  sun's  ]>arallax.  and 
hence  liie  uieau  distance  ol  the  earth  Iroiu  the  sun,  Ironi  such  observalioiia 
instituted  at  different  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth«  cannot  be  here 
intelligibly  exhibited  and  explained,  as  geometrical  considerations  combined 
with  trigonometrical  calculations  are  absolutely  necessary. 


The  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Hun,  June  4th,  1768.  . 

11.  /'Vi^  .'»(},  j>/.  11,  furnishes  a  rejiresentalion  of  the  extent  and  course  of 
the  muon's  fehadow  over  the  eartii  s  surface  during  the  cxi.stence  of  a  tola! 
eclipse  of  the  sun.    For  our  illustration  we  have  taken  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  which  was  observed  on  the  4th  of  June,  1786,  in  the  e«stm'lii9lfei> 
sphere  of  the  earth.  The  figure  represents,  in  the  first  place,  a  brosid^OMrvMl 
line  or  zone  of  intense  black.    This  sone  covers  all  places  at  whidi  ifae 
total  eclipse  was  seen.    To  all  j»laces  in  its  very  central  line,  the  eol^MQ 
was  ;iiiiiu!ar  and  oi  longest  «luialion,  while  the  localities  on  its  external 
boitier  s  iw  a  total  eclij<se  only  for  a  nionient.     Parallel  to  this  zone,  and  to 
the  north  and  south  of  it,  lines  are  drawn  with  the.se  ituücations.  9.  0,  and 
3  <ligits  obscuration,  with  correspf)nding  shading,    'i'bi  v  include  all  those 
plaoes  where  the  eclipse  afliicted  Ü,  G,  aud  3  digitji  of  the  mn'a  di.sk  resjxjc- 
tively :  to  the  north  of  the  zone  of  total  dwcuratioD,  the  ran  being  eclipitedl 
on  its  inferior,  and  to  the  south  of  it  on  its  superi<H*  limb,  and  isSof  m  pro- 
portion  to  the  proximity  of  the  place  to  the  central  cone.   The  iqlpit^S^ 
lower  arcs,  Gil  and  JK,  cut  all  tho.se  places  which  saw; fin*  a  momen)li||j||||| 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  entire  eclipse.    The  arcs  uniciag  Hke  ends 
of  (ill  and  JK,  cut  the  places  which — the  westerly  at  sunrise,  the  easterly' 
at  sunset — perr*e've<l  just  half  the  eclipse  (or  G  digit.s).    The  oThrr  n;rved^» 
lines  cut  all  liiO!,c  places  where  the  beginning,  the  iniddle,  or  Uu  rud  was^' 
perceived  at  sunrise,  or  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  end  at  suuücL  A 
g^auiee  at  the  ehirt  consequently  shows  that  this  eclipse  was  visible 
whole  of  Europe  and  Asia,  ezoept  Kamtadbatka»  the  gfeatevMloL^ibe: 
fta,  and  the  island' Cdebas,  as  also  in  north  and  middle 
'  4S.  The  ex}>lanation  of  the  origin  and^m^resi  of  eeiipiM 
mflim  Ibas*  already  been  given  in  scätion*^  S^.    To  project  any  olbn  trreat 
%Ölai^^"c1ipse  upon  a  map,  as  has  been  done  in  fi:^.  56,  it  wit!  be  first  of  all 
.essary  ler  eett^  m'  tiii'r>iiüMenBM"ui'i(  msmttäsX-fjio^aram^  likewise  to 
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obtain  by  previous  calculalion,  several  places  on  the  earth's  surface,  where, 
for  ft  given  time  of  the  place,  a  central  (total  or  annular)  eclipse  will  hapj.)<.'u. 
In  tflher  wordB,  it  will  be  necessar)  to  know  beforehaod  the  course  of  the 
oettlre  of  the  moon's  shadow  over  the  earth's  surface.  Cut  from  thin  brass 
plate  or  pastel>oard  a  circle,  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
l^obOf. multiplied  by  the  difl&rence  of  the  apparent  radii  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  divided  by  the  j>arallax  of  the  moon.  Next,  place  horizi^nlally 
upon  the  globe  a  ntlrr.  and  up«»n  the  ruler  the  above-nientioiied  circle. 
Let  A  he  a  jilace  oit  iln;  globe,  which  lor  a  ixivcn  local  time  ha.s  the  sun  in 
il.s  zeiiiUi,  and  let  B  rei)rcscnt  a  place  which,  according  to  the  pr<'<'cdi n«; 
caloulutioii,  is  to  see  a  central  eclipse  at  this  s;uiie  lime ;  adjust  the  globe  iu 
such  a  porition  that  A  occupies  its  highest  point,  and  for  this  position  of  the 
globe,  move  the  circle  upon  the  inner  horizontal  ruler  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  centre  of  the  cirde  shall  lie  perpendicularly  above  the  point  B.  If 
*R»  suppose  straight  lines  to  be  drawn  from  all  ]X>ints  in  the  circun»tVr(  ium> 
of  the  circle,  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  then  those  verlically  under  the  plane 
will  inclose  that  space  on  the  ^lobe  which,  for  the  tiuie  in  (piostion.  wi!l 
covered  by  the  fn'l  shadow  ot  the  moon.  We  mu-t  now  place  th«-  still 
horizontal  ruJrr  lu  such  a  manner  that  the  centre  of  the  cinde  shall  ctui- 
stantly  be  vertically  above  the  successive  point^s  B  ,  B  15'  ',  ik,c.,  whicli  lor 
g»V0n  times  have  a  central  ecli|)se.  The  globe  must  be  turned  at  the  same 
tWHtiii  anoh  a. manner  that  its  highest  point  is  continually  that  which  at  the 
gtaeü^  times  has  the  sun  in  its  zenith.  We  can  thus  mark  the  entire  path 
libC'ilp  iiiU  ahadow  and  its  bounds  on  the  globe,  from  which  it  may  bo  trans- 
■jtoc^  lo  a  map.  Cut  now  a  circle  whose  <Uameter  is  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  globe,  nuiltiplied  by  the  sum  of  the  apparent  radii  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  divided  by  the  moon's  [)arallax,  and  prf)ceed  with  this  circle  as 
before  ;  we  shall  in  this  maniier  obtain  all  those  places  uhicli  lie  bclore  the 
northern  and  southern  borders  of  the  half  shadow,  and  which  cousequeully 
.^üJv,  pqjcjeive  a  contact  of  the  edges  of  the  moon  and  of  the  sun. 

HttDlM  III. — ^Petsical  AsvaoNOMr. 

Rotation  of  the  Earth  ;  its  Spheroidal  florin  ;  Centrifuisal  Force  ;  Simple 
roo  f  of  tk»  SpMeroidai  Shape  of  the  Earth  ;  Local  Variation  0/  Gravity. 

43.  The  dailw  motion  of  the  starry  heavens  is  only  apparent,  being  aeon- 
sequence  of  the  actual  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  called  its  rdteftbit. 
This  rotation  proceeds  in  a-  direction  from  west  to  east»  since  we  see  the 
appareiJH|||i|i^4rf:  the  heavens  taking  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 
from  ea^UpbM;  '  Let,in)^.  7,J»/.  0,  the  greater  circle,  KIH^,  repre- 
fenl  the  stationary  heavens,  and  the  smaller  circle,  the  rotating  earth  w  ith 
its  centre  C.  The  point  o,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  circle,  will  tfir  n  I  v  its 
rotation,  be  mf?(?e  succe*=~ivr'lv  t<>  r--ume  the  posirnni«  o  0.  'I'Im-  n-'i-c- 
quence  wil^&^b^lHi^^onzou  of  0  will  he  ^ai  iioli^  th^  J.oi,  liien  is.ok, 
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iio.  The  place  o  will  consequently  first  see  the  part  HHA  of  the  heavenCf 
then  JHAri,  then  KJHA-,  6lc.  Now,  since  we  do  not  perceive  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  it  is  the  heavens  that  move,  which, 
however,  is  only  an  illusion  caused  by  the  earth's  rotation. 

The  llatteiied  sliape  >>\  the  earth  is  also  a  e< »nsecjuelice  ol  its  imitation.  It 
is  kiHtuii  iVoiii  the  theni  V  <il  jihysies,  that  all  parts  (A'  any  \u>t\\  driven 
round  iii  a  circle  with  unitorm  velocity,  endeavor  to  recede  tVoiu  the  eeiilre 
of  this  circle,  which  effort  is  called  the  centrifugal  force.  Let,  in  Jig.  ti,  pi. 
6,  AMBN  represent  an  elastic  globe  with  an  axis  AB,  passing  through  the 
centre  C.  If  now  the  globe  be  turned  rapidly  about  AB,  all  ita  p|l||^ffit, 
move  the  faster,  the  more  remote  they  are  from  the  poles  A  aD4  SI  er  jlie 
nearer  they  are  to  the  equator  MN;  A  and  B  moving  only  on  themeebne 
as  poles.  With  a  more  rapid  motion  there  will  be  an  increase  of  centri- 
fugal force,  and  those  parts  of  the  globe  lying  near  the  points  M  and  N 
will  separate  more  from  the  axis  of  roiatioii  AH.  Hence  the  spherical 
globe,  AMB.X,  will  fnialK  assnnif  the  elli|iMiiii:il  shape.  ///I5//A.  and  appear 
depressed  or  lluttened.  The  carlh,  when  iirst  set  in  motion,  must  have 
been  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  the  above  globe,  assuming, 
however,  that  at  that  time  its  matter  was  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state. 

44.  Thus  the  earth  is  not  a  perftct  sphere,  but  an  elliptical  i^iheroid,  ki 
which  the  curvature  of  a  meridian  section  at  the  equator  is  sensibly  greater 
than  at  the  poles,  shown  by  measurements  of  degrees  of  latitude.  Let 
NABDEF  {pi.  a,  fig.  9)  represent  a  meridian  section  of  the  earth,  C  its 
centre,  N.\.  IJI),  and  (IE.  each  a  meridian  arc.  corresponding  to  a  degree 
i)f  latitude  or  to  a  decree  i»f  change  in  the  mt'ridian  altituile  of  a  star. 
Finally,  let  //\.  <i\,  h\\.  r/D,  gi\,  eE,  be  the  direction  (»1"  the  ))lummcl  ;it  the 
places  A,  B,  D,  G,  E,  of  which  N  is  situated  in  the  j>olc,  and  E  in  the 
equator.  If  now  any  two  n^;bbonng  vertical  lines,  at  nN  end  a  A,  6B  and 
4Dt  gCt  and  eE,  be  prolonged  to  their  intersections  in  X,  y,  x,  then  the 
anf^es  NX  A,  ByD,  6xE,  will  each  amount  to  a  degree,  and  eonsequentiy 
be  all  equal.  Thus  the  small  arcs  NA,  BD,  6E,  may  be  considered  as 
circular  arcs  described  about  X,  y,  x,  as  centres.  The  points  X,  y,  z,  arc 
called  the  centres  of  curmfurr.  and  the  lines  XX  or  XA,  yB  or  yD,  and 
t(I  or  :E,  ttufii  of  ctirvalinr.  by  which  the  curvature  at  these  points  is 
determined  and  measured.  (Geometry  leaches  lis  that  the  intersections  i>f 
all  these  vertical  lines  do  not,  as  in  the  s|)here,  all  fall  in  C,  but  must  lie  in  a 
certain  curve,  Xyz,  called  the  evolute.  Experience  has  now  shown  that  the 
terrestrial  meridian  is  an  ellipse,  having  for  ita  major  axis  the  equatorial 
diameter  BF  {ßg.     fm^J^^^  whia^^^  tiie  earth  NS. 

Wß^lfgnmi  dso  vrith  tiie  iMdo  if  kioteese  of  the  degree  from  the  equator 
towards  either  pole.  The  radius  of  curvature  at  E  is  the  least,  that  at  N 
the  greatest.  The  dotted  lines  in  fig.  9  represent  the  parts  of  the  evolute 
belonging  to  the  other  quadrants.  It  is  to  the  celebrated  Bessel  that  we 
owe  the  most  recent  and  authentic  restdts  from  measurements  of  deirrees 
Accordinir  to  him,  a  mean  degree  of  the  meridian  is  e(|ual  to  r)701.'M0l) 
toises  (301,570  English  feet)  ;  hall  the  major  axis,  or  half  th(^  ecjuatorial 
diameter  to  8872077.14  tuises  (20,923,624  English  feul)  ,  and  half  Uiea^igp 
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axis,  or  half  the  axis  of  rotation  to  3261139.33  toises  (.i0,8ö3,681  English 
feet).  Consequently  the  flattening  of  the  earth's  spheroid  amounts  to 
almost  j^y. 

45.  One  important  consequence  of  the  centrifugal  force  is  the  local 

variation  of  gravity.    It  has  actually  been  observed  that  there  is  a  difference 

in  the  grnvity  or  weight  of  the  same  bo<Iy,  when  brought  in  succession  to 
places  ol  didt  rent  ^geographical  latitude.  The  rneth'Kls  by  which  these 
variations  ot  L,nMvity  can  be  indicateti,  ami  their  niaLrniftidi'  (It  tcnninofl,  nre 
b(»th  statical  ami  dynamical.  The  statical  methoil  consists  in  biiiii:in^  the 
gravity  of  the  weight  in  equilibrium  with  some  naluiai  force  ol"  entirelv 
difierent  character,  upon  which  the  local  situation  exerts  no  influence. 
Such  a  force  is  the  elasticity  of  a  spring.  Let  ABC  {pi.  6,  fg.  10)  repre- 
sent a  strong  beam  of  brass,  standing  on  a  firmly  connected  foot,  ABD.  In 
(his  latter  a  flat  plate  of  agate  is  inserted,  and  the  whole  foot  rendered 
c;ij>;iMe  of  being  placed  in  a  [>€rfectly  horizontal  position  by  a  water-level« 
To  ('  is  fastened  the  .spiral  spring  G,  carrying  at  its  lower  extremity  the 
polished  weight  F,  the  lon^rth  aiirl  strength  of  tlic  spring  beinc»  so  adjusted 
that,  even  in  the  hiLrliest  irt  ographical  latitude,  the  weight  attached  shall  not 
at  any  time  touch  the  ugate  plate  D.  If  now  the  apparatus  In  periect  oi  der 
be  carried  to  a  place  of  less  geographical  latitude,  aud  again  erected,  it  will 
soon  be  perceived  that  the  weight  T,  loaded  with  the  same  additional 
weights  as  before,  will  no  longer  have  power  to  stretch  the  spring  to  the 
degree  necessary  for  bringing  about  contact  between  the  weight  and  agate 
plate.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  add  more  weight,  and  this  addition 
will  evidently  measure  the  difference  of  gravity  in  the  two  places,  in  so  far 
as  it  operates  on  the  sum  of  the  suspended  matter,  thai  is,  upon  the  sum  of 
the  weight  F,  and  the  half  weight  of  the  spiral  spring  G. 

The  dynamical  method,  oa  the  otlier  hand,  consists  in  detenninint:  the 
velocity  which  is  communicated  in  a  second  to  a  IVeely-falling  body,  hv  that 
force  which  draws  a  given  heavy  body  to  the  earth.  This  velocity  can 
only  be  determined  indirectly  by  observations,  as  the  oscillation  of  a  pendu- 
lum.  It  is  shown  by  the  laws  of  mechanics,  that  when  the  same  penidulum 
oscillates  in  two  different  places,  and  consequently  under  the  influence  of 
different  forces  of  gravitation,  the  intensities  of  gravitation  will  be  to  each 
Other  as  tlie  s(|uares  of  the  numliers  of  oscillations  made  in  a  given  time, 
and  hence  their  ratio  is  readily  determinable. 

Compound  Motion ;  Parallelogram  of  Forces, 

46.  Ttiro  or  more  forces  acting  on  the  same  body  in  difleren^t  directions 
cause  it  to  assume  a  compound  motion.  If,  however,  these  forces  act  on 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  no  motion  can  result  to  the  body,  they 
are  said  to  hold  one  another  in  equiUhnum.  If  any  two  forces  act  upon  the 
same  body  in  directions  forming  a  known  angle  with  each  other,  and  with 
known  intensities,  it  is  evident  that  in  its  course  it  can  obey  exchisivcly 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  Ibrces.   We  must  therefore  investi» 
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gale  the  direction  and  velocity  with  which  the  body  will  move  forward. 
This  i»  easily  done  by  representing  the  given  directions  and  velocities  by 
the  two  straiglit  lines,  AB,  CD  (/>/.  (>,/^.  11),  completing  the  parallelogram 

A  BCD,  and  drawing  its  diagonal  AD.  AD,  by  its  position  with  resj>ect  to 
AB  and  AC,  will  then  'jivf  the  desired  direction,  and  by  its  leii'jtli  the 
desired  vt  locily  of"  tin-  motion  ol  the  body.  This  (  •instruction,  so  im|>or- 
taut  in  niechaiiics,  is  called  the  paralL  lu Lintia  of  fut  ces ;  AB  and  AC,  the 
iah  ral  forces  ;  and  AD  the  mean  force,  the  resuUing  force,  or  sinjply  the 
resultants  It  has  been  previously  mentioned  (section  32)  that  in  astronomy 
a  very  important  a{>i)lication  is  made  of  the  parallelerem  of  forces. 

Refraction  ,*  Morning  and  Evening  Twilight. 

47.  Kefrailion  or  ht  nding  of  r<n/s  is  dI"  ;_M  e:it  iiiij)«>t  t;ince  in  a<5trononfiical 
ol)servations,  as  it  causes  the  apparent  to  dilicr  iVoiu  the  true  aliiiude  of  a 
star.    The  atmosphere,  like  any  othej  transparent  body,  turns  an  obliquely 
incident  ray  of  light,  JSA  {pi  ii,  fig.  17),  from  its  rectilineal  direction — ^in 
other  words,  it  bends  it.   Thus  a  ray  of  light,  SA,  coming  from  a  rarer 
medium  (the  ether),  and  incident  at  a  point.  A,  upon  a  denser  medium  (the 
atmosphere),  is  bent  towards  the  perpendicular  BAC  at  the  point  of  inci* 
dence,  just  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  this  medium  into  w^hich  the  light 
passes.    SupfMjse  now  an  observer  to  be  situated  at  any  j»oint.  A,  of  the 
earth  s  »^urlace,  KAA*  (  //V    1<>)  :  turihermore.  let  L/,  Mm.  represent 
successi\c  strata  nt*  de(  rri(vinL'  dt  iisitv,  into  whicli  the  atmosjihere  may  be 
supposed  to  be  divided,  ihc-.e  eviileully  being  spherical  layers  concentric 
with  the  earth's  surface,  KAÄ.    Finally,  let  8  represent  a  star  beyond  the 
external  limits  of  the  atmosphere.    If  now  there  were  no  atmosjdiere,  the 
observer  at  A  would  see  the  star  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  AS. 
in  reality,  however,  the  ray  SA  begins,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  atmosphere 
at  d,  to  take  a  more  inclined  direction,  rfc,  according  to  the  above-mentioned 
law  of  dioptr:  ■      This  change  ofdirection  at  first,  owingto  the  extraordinary 
rarity  of  the  outermost  layers  oftfie  aTiaosphere,  Is  very  slight.  l)iit  iiicrenses 
as  the  ray  approacht^s  the  earth,  entf-niej  sueee^-ively  into  denser  and  denser 
strata,  and  the  retraciiua  becoming  accordiii'^Iv  L:i"<'''it«*i'  »nd  Lrr<'ai«"i-.  Thus, 
instead  of  following  the  rectilineal  direction  8</A,  it  describes  a  curve  Sdcba, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  concave,  finally  reaching  the  earth,  not  at  A, 
but  at  a  point  a,  nearer  to  S.    This  ray  conseipiently  does  not  come  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer.   The  ray  by  which  the  observer  at  A  perceives  the  star 
S,  is  not  SdA,  but  another  ray,  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere, 
would  have  reached  the  point  K,  behind  the  observer.    Now,  however,  by  the 
refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  bent  into  the  curved  line  SDCUAt 
actually  reaching  tht^  earth  at  A.    It  is  a  well-known  law  in  optics,  that  every 
object  is  seen  in  the  direction  which  the  vay  fnnii  the  ohjeei  has  at  the  fitiie 
of  its  entrance  into  the  eye,  the  interme  bate  course  of  the  rav  not  coming 
into  account.    The  star  S  will  therefore  be  seen,  not  in  tiie  direction  AS, 
but  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  As,  tangent  to  the  curve  SDCBA 
12« 
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at  A.  Since  the  curve  described  by  the  refracted  ray  has  its  concavity 
inferior,  the  tangent  line  As  nuisl  lie  above  the  unbroken  rav  AS  ;  conse- 
quently the  star  S  will,  by  means  of  the  retracting  atniosjiheie.  a|)iiear 
higher  above  the  bori/on  All  than  it  unulil  were  there  no  such  atninsi»here. 
Moreover,  üUice  the  direction  ot  the  strata  ol  air  is  the  same  iu  every 
direction  about  A»  the  ray  cannot  deviate  laterally,  but  must  always  remain 
in  the  same  vertical  plane,  SAC,  passing  through  the  eye,  the  star,  and  the 
centre  of  the  earth. 

From  what  precedes  it  is  evident  that  refraction  causes  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  appear  higher  than  they  really  are.  Tlierefore,  a  star  ictually 
below  the  horizon  may,  bv  refraction,  be  raised  above  it,  and  become 
visible,  which  could  not  occur  without  the  refracting  atmosphere.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  sun,  when  actually  at  P,  below  the  liori/.on  All  ot  the 
obscrvt  r.  may  be  rendered  visible  by  the  curved  line  V(jrA,  of  which  Ap 
is  the  tangent,  so  as  to  be  referred  to  p.  The  amount  of  the  astronomical 
refraction  (to  be  distinguished  from  terrestrial  refraction),  for  any  given 
altitude  in  the  heavens,  depends  mainly  upon  the  character,  density,  tem- 
perature, and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  for  this  reason  the  accurate 
determination  of  refrac  tion  for  all  heights,  particularly  for  moderate  ones,  is 
(Hie  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  physical  astronomy.  The  following 
general  considerations  alone  can  here  be  mentioned  ;  In  the  zenith  there 
is  no  refraction,  that  is.  it  is  e(pial  to  Zero;  consecjuently,  a  star  directly 
ov(>i  hea(l  w  ill  be  seen  ih  its  ti  ue  direction,  or  as  if  no  refracting  atmosphere 
surrounded  the  earth.  The  a.^tronouiical  refraction  increa.ses  from  the 
lenith  to  the  horizon,  at  first  very  slightly,  afterwards  more  decidedly,  so 
that  a  star  situated  near  the  horizon  will  appear  more  distant  from  its  true 
place  than  one  at  a  greater  altitude.  The  mean  amount  of  refraction  for  a 
celestial  body,  midway  between  (he  zenith  and  horizon,  or  at  an  altitude  of 
45",  is  only  57  seconds,  an  amount  scarcely  sensible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  but 
in  the  horizon,  where  refraction  is  greatest,  it  amounts  to  33  minutes,  which 
is  more  than  the  greatest  :i]iparent  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

•IK.  A  j)romineiit  '  unseiineuce  o!  the  refraction  and  deviation  of  the  ravs 
of  light  is  the  mornim^^  and  rv  ning  tirili^ltt.  IVight,  as  is  well  known,  does 
not  inunediately  follow  the  day,  nor  the  day  night ;  after  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  his  rays  still  penetrate  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  losing 
j^msellv^B  in  space.  The  night  thus  comes  on  gradually.  This  prolon- 
g|atiaA»(rf'day  b  known  commonly  as  twilight,  produced  partly  by  reflection, 
||jp|j^||y  r^raction.  Let  SO  {ßg.  22.  pi  C)  be  a  ray  of  sunlight  entering 
the  atmosphere  ut  O  ;  then,  instead  of  following  the  original  direction,  and 
leaving  the  atmosphere  at  M,  it  will  be  diverted  from  its  course  or  become 
broken.  This  deviation  will  be  the  greater  the  further  the  ray  penetrates 
into  the  lower  strata,  which  are  denser  as  they  are  situated  nearer  the  earth, 
so  that  the  ray  will  describe  the  curve  C)G.  In  like  manner,  the  ray  8Z 
will  becotne  a  curve  from  Z  to  D.  Since,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  pi. 
Q,ßg.  16,  this  refraction  is  most  considerable  in  the  horizon,  the  sun  appears 
1%  J^jÜäHkf  .  Mt  later  than  is  actually  the  case,  by  which  means  the 
|||ftMBiM  •  *^  night  shortened.  Before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  a 
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part  of  his  light  will  be  reflfcfcd  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Tluis.  in  Ji<r.  22,  let  MGBl)  !>e  the  earth,  and  G  a  point  nn  it^  ^nv- 
face  for  wliioh  tlif«  sun  is  just  ahout  to  rise.  It  is  now  evidi-nt  tli.it  the 
horizon  IIGK.  of  the  point  C»,  receives  hjjht  frofn  every  [lart  of  the  heavens, 
whether  direct  or  reflerfpd  :  f  <Mt«rf|!iently  the  p»>int  A.  for  which  the  sun  lias 
not  vet  ris«'n,  lias  above  ils  hnri/.on  the  ititiirectiy  illuminated  part,  KLH. 
of  the  heavens.  The  morning  reduesa  is  more  brHliailt  at  K,  beornniDjj 
^fradually  feebler  towards  R.  The  point  B,  on  the  contrary^  has  no  Ughtlft 
all,  and  it  is  there  midnight.  The  cause  of  evening  twilight  any  be 
explained  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  for  the  point  D, 
where  the  sun  is  just  settinj:.  the  whole  horizon  is  still  bright  ;  while  for  the 
point  C,  tin*  |>:irt  T\X  of  th  ■  hr  rsvens  is  only  indirectly  illuminateil.  A 
circle  in  the  heavens,  pnrnüt  !  i.)  tin-  horizon,  nrul  :tf  a  distance  of  18^  below 
It,  is  called  the  crepuscular  cncle,  or  circle  of  i\\  ilij;ht. 

Let  the  point  M  (  //ir.  '2*2)  represent  Leipzig,  and  the  time  be  exacdy 
noon  ;  for  the  j)lace  CJ,  situated  90*  west,  it  will  be  past  6  o'clock  A.M.  ^ft^ 
the  place  Y,  45^  west,  it  will  be  0  o'clock  A.M. ;  and  to  this  latter  the  tHii, 
on  account  of  refraction,  will  appear  at  J.  It  will  moreover  be  seMi  Hilit 
for  a  place  IIL»  situated  45''  east,  the  sun  will  appear  at  E,  and  that  ft%A 
there  be  already  3  o'clock  P.M.  Finally,  it  will  be  r.Mdily  understood,  that 
while  the  earth  moves  about  its  axis,  whose  north  pole  is  P.  from  west  to 
east,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  it  must  seem  as  if  the  sun.  in  ;in 
inverse  order,  attained  snrrrv-lvely  the  jioints  F.  .T  S.  E.  V .  Fiis.  22  li;is 
been  draw  n  to  rejuesent  the  lime  of  the  equinox,  when  the  sun  appeal^  to 
describe  the?  e«(uator.  >}< 

The  murning  and  evening  dawn  or  twilight  is,  in  oondonoD,  metrotlfy. 
more  or  less  different  in  the  same  place  at  different  seasons,  but  alto  ^SSUHUfi 
at  places  of  different  latitudes  for  the  tame  season. 


The  Tides, 

49.  Another  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  produced  by  the  attraction 
of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  the  ebb  and  Jlow  of 
the  tide,  that  well-known  and  generally  regular  motion  of  the  sea,  which 
results  in  a  considerable  variation  of  its  height  twice  every  day.  On  the 
coast  of  a  great  and  open  sea,  as  the  North  Sea,  the  phenomena  of  ebb  and 
flow  will  take  place  in  the  following  manner  :->-«At  the  time  when  the  water 
is  highest,  or  at  hisrfi  tide,  no  change  will  be  perceptible  for  some  minutes, 
(iradually  the  wafer  hpirin«!  to  run  off  westward,  slowly  at  first,  then  w  ith  a 
contiimally  increasing  velt»city,  which  reaches  its  maximum  iu  about  three 
hours.  After  this  the  fall  contintifs  for  three  hours  with  decreasing 
velocity,  so  that  in  a  little  more  than  six  hours  from  the  time  of  highest 
tide,  low  tide  takes  place.  The  tea.  after  remaining  at  this  stage  for  some 
minutes,  again  begins  to  rise  for  six  hours,  and  indeed,  in  the  <iame  manner 
as  ft  fell,  so  that  in  a  little  more  than  tlx  hours  from  low  tide,  high  tide 
again  prevaib.  The  rising  of  the  water  it  called  the  jfow  of  the  tide,  and 
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the  falling  the  ebb.  In  this  manner  the  whole  phenomenon  is  incessantly 
re{>eated  in  periods  of  12  hours  and  25  minutes.  The  difference  of  elevation 
of  the  water  at  high  tide  and  at  low  tide  is  not  the  same  in  all  places  at  the 
same  time,  nor  in  one  and  the  same  place  at  all  times.  This  difference,  for 
example,  on  the  German  coast  of  the  North  Sea.  amounts  to  18  feet ;  while 
at  the  western  end  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  it  is  sometimes  more  than  40 
feet.  The  position  of  the  coast,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind,  change  not 
a  little  the  regular  course  of  the  whole  j)henomenon.  Afjart.  however,  from 
these  local  and  temporary  influences,  a  monthly  and  a  yearly  period  are 
plainly  evident.  There  is  a  greater  difference  between  high  and  low  water 
at  the  lime  of  new  and  full  moon,  than  at  the  time  of  the  quadratures :  and 
furthermore,  this  difference  is  more  considerable  when  the  sun  and  earth  are 
nearest  to  each  other,  than  when  most  remote.  From  this  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  sun,  and  more  particularly  the  moon,  produce 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 

For  the  proper  elucidation  of  this  phenomenon,  suppose  the  earth's  sur- 
face to  be  covered  equally  with  water,  and  let  us  incpiire  what  shape  this 
watery  surface  will  assume  when  the  earth,  on  account  of  the  attraction, 
begins  to  fall  towards  the  moon  ;  we  will  here  have  reference  only  to  the 
influence  of  the  latter,  as  being  the  most  iniporinnt.  It  is  evident  that  those 
|K)rtions  of  the  water  will  be  attracted  the  strongest,  which  lie  nearest  the 
moon  M  (pi.  6, Jig.  23),  and  consequently  the  water  surrounding  the  earth 
will  be  heaped  uj)  highest  at  that  place,  O,  which  has  the  moon  in  its  zenith. 
Here,  then,  where  a  mountain  of  water  has  arisen,  the  height  of  the  water 
will  be  greatest,  decreasing,  however,  more  and  more  in  every  direction, 
reaching  the  minimum  at  those  points,  Z  and  Z'  (at  time  of  full  moon  V  and 
V'),  which  have  the  moon  in  the  horizon  ;  at  the  point  O' of  the  earth,  which 
has  the  moon  in  its  nadir,  there  will  also  be  an  elevation  of  the  water :  this 
|M»int  will  be  attracted  least,  and  consequently  will  remain  further  behind 
the  other  points.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  will  be  a  rise  of  the  water  at 
the  two  points,  O,  O',  of  the  earth,  distant  a  whole  diameter  from  each  other, 
and  lying  in  the  straight  line  connecting  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon. 
From  these  two  points,  the  height  of  the  water  will  decrease  according  to  a 
certain  law,  until  finally  it  will  be  lowest  in  the  points  of  that  great  circle 
which  has  the  two  points  of  highest  water  for  its  poles  ;  that  is,  as  before 
mentioned,  in  all  those  places  which  have  the  moon  in  their  horizon.  Now, 
although  the  earth  is  not  a  glol)e  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  yet  by  far 
the  greatest  portion  is  covered  with  water;  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  will 
thus  be  hea}>ed  up  in  those  |>oints  which  have  the  moon  in  the  meridian, 
whether  at  the  inferior  (»r  su|»erior  culmination.  Since  the  moon,  on  ac- 
count of  its  own  motion  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  cuhninates  everv  12 
huunt  and  25  minutes  for  one  and  the  same  place,  the  phenomenon  known 
as  the  ebb  ami  flow  must  continually  return  within  this  period.  Neverthe- 
less, the  time  of  flood  does  not  exactiv  coincide  with  that  of  the  culmitiation 
of  the  moon,  which  at  first  may  appear  strange  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  on 
account  of  the  inertia  of  the  material,  the  mass  of  water  cannot  immediately 
follow  the  aj)parenl  motion  of  the  moon,  that  apparent  anomaly  will  be 
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explained.  That  the  flow  in  difTerent  places  of  the  earth  follows  flometimea 
sooner,  sometimes  later,  the  culmination  of  the  moon,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
local  cnuse«;,  as  has  been  satisfactorily  asoertaioMi  by  means  of  many  accu- 
rately conducted  experiments. 

Not  only  the  moon,  Inil  also  the  sun,  exercises  an  attraction  on  the  water, 
and  the  attractive  forces  of  the  sun  and  moon  must  co-operate  ul  lime  of 
new  and  full  moon,  and  act  against  each  other  in  the  quadratures.  That  at 
fidl  moon  a  high  tide  must  occur,  might  at  first  api>ear  singular,  until  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that,  on  the  side  of  the  earth  opposite  to  the  moon,  an 
elevation  of  the  water  necessarily  occurs.  Thus  is  explained  the  montkfy 
period  of  ebb  and ßow.  The  tides  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  syzigies  in 
O  and  O',  are  commonly  called  spring  tide* ;  those  at  the  quadratures  £, 
E',  neap  tides. 

Finally,  there  are  several  causes  of  tlie  yiuivbj  jtcriad  ot  ebb  and  flow,  but 
we  shall  here  only  mention  those  which  (h'lx  nd  on  the  varying  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth.  Higher  tides  will  take  place  in  the  winter  than  m 
the  summer  months.  Since  the  moon  can  never  separate  more  than  80* 
from  the  celestial  equator,  it  is  evident  that  ^within  that  terrestrial  zone 
included  between  30  degrees  of  north  and  south  latitude,  the  tides  must  be 
greatest.  This  is  confirmed  by  observation,  since  in  the  polar  seas  the 
entire  phenomenon  disappears.  From  what  ha.«  been  said,  the  conclusion 
is  readily  deducihle — that  the  ocean  alone,  with  the  open  and  large  seas 
in  connexion  with  it,  can  liave  tides;  for  supposing  the  moon  to  be  above 
the  Caspian  sea,  lor  instance,  then  its  waters  wil!  be  nttracTed  ;  yet.  on 
account  of  the  small  extent  of  surhice,  tiiis  lunar  alliaction  will  be 
everywhere  tcjuai,  so  Uiat  an  elevation  of  any  particular  part  cannot  take 
place. 

The  Renttamee  of  the  Etker;  its  Inßuence  on  the  Motion  of  Comets. 

50.  The  apparent  course  of  the  inferior  and  superior  planets  has  already 
(pi.  6.  figs.  24,  25)  been  explained.  Sonie  attention  will  here  be  directed 
to  a  circumstance  of  irreat  importance  to  the  pinnets,  and  particularly  to  the 
comets.  For  a  long  while  it  was  believed  th.it  the  spaces  l>etween  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  absolutely  empty,  or  that  a  perfect  vacuum  existed 
there.  This  supposition,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  confirmed,  at  least 
with  respect  to  the  interspace  of  our  planetary  system.  It  is  welt  known 
that  all  bodiea  fall  with  equal  velocity  in  a  perfect  vacuum :  moreover,  the 
denser  the  air,  and  the  rarer  the  body  moving  in  it,  the  more  readily  the 
latter  loees  its  original  velocity,  since  it  must  experience  a  greater  resistance 
than  another  body  of  greater  density  moving  in  the  same  medium,  Tbia 
must  l)e  true  with  regard  to  the  [)lanets.  As  these  have  5ihown  no  diminu- 
tion in  their  velocity  produced  by  the  resistance,  we  must  sujipose  one  of 
two  things:  either  that  the  interspaces  of  our  planetary  system  are  abso- 
lutely empty,  or  that  if  a  medium  really  exists,  it  is  much  too  rare,  in 
•omparison  with  the  density  of  the  planets,  to  produce  any  retarding 
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influence  on  their  motions.   The  comets,  however,  which  are  known  to  be 

bodies  of  very  slight  density,  may  experience  some  retardation,  even  if  it  be 
very  slight,  from  the  rare  ether  existincj  in  space.  The  continual  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  period  of  revolution  of  Encke  s  comet,  already  several  times 
returned,  observed,  and  calcuialed,  iiidit-ates  ooiiclusively  enough*that  space 
is  filled  by  a  medium,  and  consequently  is  not  absolutely  emptv.  This 
abbreviation  of  the  period  of  the  above  mentioned  comet,  is  evidently  a 
oonnqnenoe  of  the  resistance  which  the  ether  opposes  to  the  course  of  the 
comet.  The  comet  itself  may  by  this  means  experience,  one  day  or  other, 
averv  I  true  live  catastrophe.  Since  it  meets  a  resistance  in  its  cotirse* 
around  the  sun,  it  naturally  will  not  W  able  to  retain  its  original  orbit,  but 
must  by  degrees  move  in  rur-^  lie  nearer  to  the  sun  than  those 

previously  <lr^  rtbed  in  similar  limes.  The  orbit  will,  therefore,  remain  no 
longer  an  eilijise  or  a  closed  curve,  but  nm.<i  become  a  spiral,  terminating 
in  the  sun  itself,  since  the  comcl  will  he  more  and  more  atfected  bv  bis 
attraction,  and  couscqueiiUy  approach  nearer  and  nearer  { pL  ih  /i^.2{\). 
T%e  immediate  consequence  of  this  must  be  a  gradually  diminishing  period 
of' (he  comet,  which  will  accomplish  its  course  with  greater  and  greater 
▼eiooi^,  imtil  finally  it  will  be  lost  in  the  sun. 

TkB  Sun'a  l^oit, 

51.  PI.  9,ßgs.  9-13  re|)resenl  the  biaciv  spots  seen  sometimes,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  telescope,  on  the  sun's  disk,  of  greater  or  less  size,  irregular 
8ha(>e,  and  surrounded  by  an  ash  grey  border,  generally  of  uniform  breadth. 
The  solar  spots  appear  frequently  to  change  not  only  their  shape,  as  shown 
by ßg9. 10  and  1 1,  but  also  their  position  on  the  sun's  disk.  They  are  some- 
times very  laige,  and  their  constant  occurrence  in  connexion  with  the  so/cn 
facula{fig.9),  as  also  their  ash  grey  border,  plainly  indicate  a  common 
urigin  with  these.  Thus,  for  instance,  their  black  spots  may  be  seen  to  break 
out  in  tlie  midst  of  these  faculse,  or,  inversely,  faculse  arise  in  the  places 
whence  spots  have  just  vanished.  These  faculas  are  streaks,  which,  by 
their  da/./.ling  light,  are  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  disk,  and  resem- 
ble, so  to  s{>eak,  veins  of  light.* 

It  18  very  rare  that  the  spots  on  the  sun  are  seen  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  90P  from  his  equator  on  each  side.  At  their  entrance  on  the  sun's 
disk  they  appear  very  small,  and  when  they  come  near  to  the  border  of  the 
sun,  they  are  seen  as  black  littet,  becoming  broader  the  nearer  they  are  to 
the  centre  of  the  disk ;  they  moreover  seem  to  move  in  almost  parallel  lines 
from  east  to  west  over  the  sun's  disk  :  their  true  motion,  however,  is  from 
west  to  east,  as  they  would  appear  to  an  eyp  at  the  centre  of  ffu»  :^'ol>e  of 
the  sun.  A  spot  generally  occupies  from  12  to  13  days  in  crossing  the 
visible  disk  of  the  sun.  It  is  then  invisible  for  a  period  of  14-15  days,  but 
'at  the  expiration  of  this  time  it  appears  in  the  same  place  in  about  27  or  2S 
days  aAer  the  first  appearance,  to  commence  its  second  revolution.  The 
paths  of  the  spots  appear  towards  the  10th  of  June  and  lOth  of  December  as 
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Straight  lines;  on  «11  other  days  of  the  year  at  ellipses,  whose  cohybw  sides 
ure  tnnied  for  half  a  year  towards  the  north,  and  for  the  same  length  of  tinae 
towards  the  south,  and  whose  greatest  eurvatare  takes  place  shortly  befors 

Mnrcli  10th  and  September  lOlh.  Observations  on  the  sun's  spots  have 
snabled  us  to  ascertain  a  rotation  of  the  sun  on  its  axis  in  a  period  of  254 
Jays. 

Herschel's  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  spots  on  the  sun« 
appears  to  he  the  most  probable.  He  asrames  a  duneefold  ooncentrie  eoTdope 
of  the  obscure  body  of  the  sun  proper.  This  first  envelope  is  the  photo, 
sphere,  or  atmosphere  of  light ;  beneath  it  the  second,  atnuuparent  and  yery 

elastic  medium  ;  and  beneath  this  layer  the  third,  a  cloudy  obscure  envelope, 
flluminated  on  its  outer  side,  and  retlecting  the  light  to  our  eyes.  In  this 
manner  it  forms  an  ash  grey  border,  which  is  seen  sometimes  on  the  sun 
without  a  central  spot,  whenever  an  oj>oning  may  exist  iu  the  fir<t.  or  first 
ami  second  layers.  Whenever  this  fissure  or  opening  extends,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  through  the  third  layer,  the  durk  nucleus  of  the  sua  is  then 
perceived,  and  about  it  the  above  mentioned  grey  border,  which  is,  accord- 
ingly, nothing  else  than  the  light  passing  into  the  opening  firom  tiie  outmiost 
layer,  and  reflected  back  from  the  inner  atmosphere  to  our  eye. 

The  group  of  spots  represented  in  ßg.  9,  was  discovered  May,  1790,  by 
Pritsch  of  Quedlinburgh.  The  western  spot,  very  near  the  border  of  the 
sun,  appeared  as  a  black  nucleus  of  oval  shape,  with  an  equally  oval  nebu- 
lous iuclosure.  Eastward  of  the  oval  spot,  Fntseh  observed  another  circular 
one,  iioth  united  by  a  so  called  valley  or  mountain  wav,  having  the 
ai)pearance  of  a  rin<i  tnountain  of  our  niuon.  Fiom  this  niomaain  way  run 
lateral  branches,  and  both  appear  to  the  eye  whiter  and  fainter  than  the 
rest  of  the  solar  surface.  The  spots,  pi.  9,  ßgs.  to,  11,  12, 13,  wero  disco* 
vered  by  Pastorff.  in  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  May  84th,  1898.  The  largest 
{ßg.  10),  tAeä,  at  iA  a  diameter  of  100  seconds,  and  at  ed  one  of  60.  it 
now  appears,  however,  as  a  straight  line  of  392  geographical  miles  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun,  under  an  angle  of  almost  one  second,  seen  from  the  earth  ; 
e«n)se(jiiently,  the  true  diarnett'r  of  this  spot  amounted  to  30,200  geographical 
miles  at  uh,  and  to  23,520  at  cd.  The  greatest  diameter  amounte.l  »o  more 
than  five  diameters  of  the  earth  (=  to  6880  geographical  miles),  consequently 
the  surface  of  this  spot  contained  nearly  5>'.iM, 000,000  square  geogruplucal 
miles.  Furthermore,  ef  {fig.  lO)  had  an  apparent  diameter  =  110  seconds; 
^A  =  00:  no  =  68;  Vv-W;  lA  (/^.  11)  =  38;  /m  (/^.  12)  =  66; 
r«  s  34 ;  Ik  ( j^.  18)  s  46 ;  and  =  18.  AH  these  numbers  multiplied 
by  392  give  the  dimensions  in  geographical  miles,  altogether  equal  to  an  area 
of  2.496  millions  of  square  geographical  miles,  or  about  17  times  as  great  as 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  honor  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  sun's  spots  appears  due  to  the 
English  astroiiouier,  Harriot,  who  saw  them  Dec.  8,  IHTO.  The  eminent 
physician  Averrhoes  (in  the  twelfth  century)  was  pri  lia]  s  the  first  who 
«aw  a  spot  with  the  naked  eye.  en  oucou.sly  supposed  by  Inm  to  be  the  planet 
Mercury.  Phrystus  of  Wittemberg  published  the  first  treatise  on  thesse  spots 
in  1611 ;  the  Jesuit,  Father  Scfaeiner,  however,  sought  to  appropriate  the 
U2 
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diioovary.  He  teems  to  have  exhiblled,  in  Mey»  1011,  the  first  spot  to  his 
pupils  in  Ingolstadt,  where  he  was  professor.  Galileo  had  obserired  the  spots 
of  the  sun  as  early  as  the  heginaiog  of  1611,  marly  oontsaiporaiieoiisly  with 
Fabricius,  and  very  soon  presented  correct  views  of  their  nature. 

Topography  of  the  Mo<m, 

58.  The  most  intwesting  object  visible  by  a  good  tetosoope  in  the 
heavens,  is  certainly  the  surface  of  the  moon,  whose  peculiarities,  sa  being 
of  all  heavenly  bodiea  the  nearest  to  us,  are  known  best  of  all.  At  an  early 
period  Galileo,  Schelner.  and  Hevelius,  and  efterwards  Grimaldi,  Riocioli, 
Cassini«  and  Lahire,  attempted  to  construct  a  chart  of  the  moon ;  the  maps 
of  the  moon  by  Hevelius,  Mayer,  and  Schröter,  are  well  known.  Lohrmann, 
however,  uniting  an  intitiiate  knowledge  <»f  t;?ofs  with  sound  judgment,  first 
published  accurate  and  beautiful  maps  of  tiie  moon,  four  in  number,  whose 
continuation  was  unfortunately  arrested  by  his  death.  Beer  and  Mädler, 
finally,  ia  1836,  published  four  large  sheets  with  a  general  map  of  the  moon, 
on  Lohrmann's  plan,  indeed,  but  founded  on  original  observations.  Of  this 
general  map  pi.  1  \,fig*  1  is  an  accurately  reduced  copy.  Our  chart  repre- 
sents the  nqpon  inverted,  or  as  it  would  be  exhibited  to  the  observer  in  an 
astronomical  telescope  of  from  60  to  80  magnifying  power.  North  is  con- 
sequently below.  South  above.  East  to  the  right,  and  West  to  the  left. 
From  want  tif  room,  and  to  avoid  crowding,  the  single  mountains  and 
rratfrs  are  indirnted  by  numbers,  whose  import  will  presently  be  explainrd 
Un  liie  moon  there  can  be  directly  distinguished  nothing  but  difTerences  ot 
level  and  illumiuation  ;  consequently  only  mountains,  craters,  and  colors. 
The  two  first  sure  exhibited  best  in  the  growing  and  waning  moon,  when  the 
part  to  be  observed  lies  near  the  illuminated  border;  the  cdon  we  see  to 
the  most  advantago  at  the  lull  moon.  Many  of  the  ring  matmimnt  have» 
following  Riccidi's  example,  been  named  after  eminent  philosophers ;  while 
for  the  rest,  with  Hevelius,  the  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  Ste,,  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  earth. 

53.  The  numbers  annexed  to  the  names  in  the  followini:  list,  indicatp 
the  dejtth  f^r  the  iüner  descent  ot  tlie  wall  in  Paris  feet ;  where  a  second  num- 
ber, inclosed  jn  bracKeis,  occurs,  it  indicates  the  height  of  ihe  wall  above  the 
outer  iiiclosure.  All  these  numbers  are  derived  from  original  measure* 
laeau  by  Beer  and  Uldkr. 
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L^NOBTBWIITSEN  QuADBANT  OP  TBI  MoOH. 

Tke  Map  of  tkt  Moon  {Fig,  I)  to  the  Uß  Bolmo, 
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II.  NoRTHEAdTERN  QuADRANT  OP  THE  MoON 

The  Map  {Fig.  1)  to  Oie  Right  Below. 
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III.  SOUTUEASTEBN  QuADRANT  OF  THE  MoON. 

The  Map  of  the  Moon  {Fig.  1)  to  the  Right  Above. 
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IVw — SOOTBWSSTBBN  QuADRAMT  OP  TBI  MoOR. 

Mtg>  of  the  Moon  {Fig,  1)  to  the  Left  Abom, 
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ß  \lAn7inii9i 
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54.  With  only  a  tolerably  good  teleaoope,  the  bright  spots  of  the  moon 

can  be  determined  as  mountains,  by  means  of  their  shadows.  Their  shadow 
lie«?  always  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  is  the  longer  the  less  the 
aliiiude  of  the  sun  for  the  mountaio.    The  grey  spots  were  at  one  time 
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erroneously  supposed  to  be  sens.  The  distinct  brilliant  points,  so  many  of 
which  are  seen  on  the  full  moon,  are  only  rarely  elevations ;  oftener  steeply 
precipitous  depressions.  The  structure  of  the  lunar  mountains  in  general  is 
very  ditferent  from  that  which  prevails  on  our  earth,  in  that  they  present 
themselves  for  the  most  part  as  circular  closed  walls,  with  a  hollow  sloping 
cavity.  They  are  called  rin<s  mountains,  as,  for  instance  (/»/.  11. ^^'.1).  Pto- 
lemaeus  (ill.  87).  AI|)h<Mis<)  (111.  73),  and  Archimedes  (II.  26)  ;  I'lato  {Jig.  A). 
The  greater  of  them  are  called  walled  plains  when  they  inclose  a  plane 
surface  :  the  smallest  ring  mountains  are  called  craters.  The  most  diminu- 
tive of  these,  on  account  of  their  small  size,  could  not  be  represented  in 
pi.  11  by  mountain  streaks,  and  therefore  small  circles  have  l>een  employed 
for  these.  They  are  seen  on  a  larger  scale  in  Jig.  3,  namely,  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius.  The  walled  plains  occurring  most  fre<juently  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  moon.  ap|>ear  to  belong  to  the  earlier  formations  of  the 
nmon's  .surface,  since  they  are  unmistakably  inferior  to  later  forms  of  every 
kitid.  The  light  streaks  passing  frecjuently  through  walled  [ilains.  as  also 
over  the  other  regions  of  the  moon,  are  not,  as  a  whole,  actual  elevations,  as 
they  are  sought  in  vain  under  an  oblique  illumination,  when  actual  elevatiooB 
are  indicated  as  such  by  their  shadows. 

Next  to  the  walled  |>lains  follow,  in  order  of  size,  the  ring  mountains  proper, 
which,  often  truly  circular,  exist  in  great  numbers.  Frequently  their  wall 
sloj)es  inw.irds  and  outwards  in  so  called  terraces;  and  in  their  interior, 
they  generally  present  an  elevation  known  as  the  central  mountain.  The 
most  of  these  central  mountains,  however,  do  not  reach  as  high  up  as  the 
wall.  Where  the  central  nuuintaiii  stands,  the  inside  is  sometimes  dark  grey  ; 
commonly,  however,  as  bright  as  the  outer  wall.  In  the  southern  hemisphere 
of  the  moon,  the  nxist  of  these  n)ountains  with  their  walls  and  environs  are 
so  nmch  alike  in  color  and  light,  that  at  full  moon  nothing  more  can  be 
distinguisheil  of  them.  The  same  thing  occurs  frecjuently  in  the  deepest, 
most  conspicuous,  and  most  varied  ring  mountains  and  walled  ])lnins,  some- 
times  even  in  the  grey  s|)ots.  These  latter,  consequently,  as  for  instance 
in  Jig.  I.,  Mare  Crisium,  Mare  Fojcuiulitatis,  Mare  Tranquillitatis,  and  Mare 
Serenitatis,  cannot  possibly  be  seas.  Hence  it  also  follows  that  the  view 
of  the  full  moon  is  entirely  different  from  that  at  the  first  or  last  quarter, 
since  here  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  and  craters  present  themselves, 
while  there  it  is  only  various  colors  and  their  shading  that  are  seen. 

Mountain  chains  occur  here  and  there  uj)on  the  moon,  as  upon  the  earth, 
but  never  of  so  great  length.  Even  those  mountains  connected  with  one 
another,  and  termed  mountain  chains,  have  by  no  means  the  same  valley 
and  hi!l  structures  as  the  mountain  chains  on  our  earth,  but  they  approach 
more  to  the  crater  fonn,  and  do  not  run  out  into  various  branches.  The 
names  of  these  mountain  chains  have  been  derived  from  those  on  the  earth, 
as  may  be  seen  on  the  maps  of  the  moon  {pi.  II,  ßg.  1).  The  greatest 
elevations  of  the  following  mountain  chain  are  given  in  Paris  feet. 

Caucasus  17.138       Altai  12,450 

Ap^H'nines  10,934       Mountain  on  Sinus  Iridum  .  14.023 
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Again,  perfectly  insulated  inountaiiis,  called  cone  mounttiins,  exist  in  ureat 
numbers  on  the  raoon.  Willi  respect  to  tiie  grey  level  regions  t>l  tlie  luuon, 
at  one  time  called  seas,  ihey  arc  universally  intersected  by  ranges  of  heights, 
either  long  and  straight,  or  running  in  great  free  curves.  The  latter  are 
with  some  inaccuracy  termed  mountain  tjmrs,  since  they  are  not  ramifica* 
tions  and  extensions  of  greater  mountains,  and  vanish  entirely  at  full  moon, 
casting  a  shadow  only  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  by  which  they  are  then  recog- 
nised. The  streaks  of  light  must  be  considered  as  very  remarkable  and 
dilFicult  of  ex])lanatian,  many  of  which  run  along  singly,  but  most  form  radi- 
atiiiii:  systems.  These  streaks  of  li^ht  stretch  indifferently  over  mountains, 
valK-ys.  and  plains,  without  altering  their  shape,  direetiou,  nr  color.  Thev 
are  almost  always  four  to  twelve  miles  broad,  and  vanish  under  an  oblnju« 
illumination.  Equally  singular  are  the  ^anneU»  those  estremdy  narrow  but 
deep  furrows,  which  run  generally  in  rectilineal  directions  through  plains, 
and  more  rarely  through  mountainous  r^ions.  These  channels  cannot  be 
streams  or  their  beds,  nor  can  they  remind  us  of  canals  and  highways. 
These  channels  are  indicated  by  narrow  parallel  lines  on  the  map  of  the 
moon. 

As  regards  the  colors  of  the  moon,  we  can  only  indicate  them  on  our 
chart  in  the  nu>st  general  outlines  At  least  ten  diU'erenl  shades,  iVom  dnk 
grey  to  the  most  brilliant  white,  can  be  distinguished.  In  general,  the  eleva- 
tion is  the  brtghter,  and  the  depression  the  darker;  this  relation  is> 
however,  sometimes  inverted.  The  brightest  spots  very  rarely  bei  ng  to 
the  higher  mountains ;  it  is  rather  great  depths  that  shine  with  uncommon 
brilliancy. 

55.  For  the  sake  of  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the  appearance  of  particular 
regions  of  the  moon  through  a  good  refractor  of  200-300  magnifyiri'^  p  )wer, 
we  have  furnished  the  figures  2.  3,  4,  and  5,  which  surround  Jig.  1,  pi.  11. 
The  region  fi'j  '2  contains  the  mountains  ('aucasiis,  Calipptts,  Fiud*»\U'«,  and 
Aristotle,  found  in  quadrant  1.  (ßg.  1)  ;  fig.  3,  the  mountains  Jansen,  I'hnius, 
Vitruvius,  and  Littrow,  with  a  part  of  Mare  Serenitatis,  also  occurring  in 
quadrant  I.  Fig.  i  represents  the  mountuns  found  in  quadrant  II.  {fg.  I), 
nam  'ly.  Kirch,  Pico,  Alps,  Plato;  as  also  a  part  of  Mare  Imbrium  and  of 
Palus  Nebulum.  Finally,  fig.  5  represents  the  mountains  Saussure, 
Pictet,  Tyoho,  Sasserides,  and  Gauricus,  of  quadrant  III.  {fig.  I.) 

A  degree  of  the  equator,  (v  part,  is  equal  to  00  geographical  miles;  a 
degree  of  the  moon's  equator  is  equal  to  Ifi  rVr  geographical  miles ;  the 
whole  surface  of  the  moon  is  therefore  about  equal  to  the  area  of  America. 

The  visible  hemi.sphere  of  thf»  moon  is  represented  in  //ir  I,  pi-  H,  it 
apj>ears  at  the  time  of  niean  libration.  Consequently  only  the  central  parts 
appear  in  their  true  proportions ;  for  nearer  the  borders  all  circular  crater 
groups  roust  appear  oblong. 

It  is  erroneous  to  suppoee  that  with  better  instruments  and  higher  magni- 
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^og  powers,  it  will  be  hereafter  possible  to  pereeive  more  and  mmtiter 
details  of  the  moon  s  surface  (as,  for  instance,  artificial  structures)  than  at 
present:  for  with  these  improvements  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  will 

IncrtMse  In  like  proportion.    We  ikmnI  only  ri'ier  lo  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth  and  the  borrowed  t'  jhr  fsfthcinoon.    Tlie.^e  difficulties  are  even  no-'.v 
experienced  in  the  appHcaiioii  of  the  hest  telescopes,  as  the  moon,  of  ah  ihe 
heavenly  bodies,  is  (liat  tor  which  the  highest  powers  are  unsuited.    It  is  by 
means  of  very  accurate  and  long  continued  observations  that  we  are  to  have 
our  knowledge  of  the  moon  increased.  *  It  is  only  then  that  better  tonptdi^ 
sons  with  the  earlier  observations,  and  more  accurate  concloaions  mmf  her 
drawn  than  now,  when  only  since  the  time  of  Lohrmann  and  Midler  Um 
11  <  on  lias  been  attentively  examined  wi  'i  ''  e  more  imj)roved  refractora.' 
Posterity  ^vill  be  able  to  verily  changes  which  appear  to  be  taking  place  on* 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  and  our  success<M.s  will  probably  ridicule  many  of 
our  opinions,  and  reject  them  as  untenable.    One  tact  is  certain,  however, 
that  Si'h  nn^rnphy  (description  ot  the  moon)  must  commence  with  generali- 
ties and  progress  to  pai  ticulars,  while  Gcoi^raphy  (description  of  the  earth) 
pursues  the  opposite  nrathod.  Selenography  has  the  advantage  of  Oebt* 
graphy,  as  we  do  not  possess  so  good  a  general  view  of  the  earth  as  of  Hk** 
half  of  the  moon  which  is  visible  to  us. 

To  become  most  readily  acquainted  with  the  iriountains,craieri^dn^W 
tlie  moon,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  attentively  the  moon  atthe  t%#' 
of  the  first  or  last  quarter,  through  a  telescope  of  about  40-<iO  magnlfytfig 
power,  and  to  make  constant  reference  to  the  lunar  maps.    During  thr  fi;?t 
moon,  this,  at  least  to  a  beginner,  is  n<'t  very  satisfactory,  as  at  this  time  ili© 
sun  stands  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  visible  moon's  disk,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  mountains  are  not  seen,    la  the  first  and  last  quarters,  howevte^  tha 
sun  moves  above  and  below  the  centre  of  the  visible  dUe,  iiid^!kiil|^^l||||^ 
time,  accordingly,  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  are  greatest  ^^HMUt 
evident. 

The  Planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saium,  and  Uranus, 

56.  PI.  S,ßg.  18,  represents  the  })lauet  Mars  in  his  not  entirely  illuminated 
condition,  as  seen  August  16,  1830,  by  Sir  John  Hersche),  at  Slough,  with  a 
iM^foot  reflector.  We  see  plainly  enough  presumptive  continents  and  seas ; 
the  first  distinguished  by  their  reddbh  color,  characterizing  the  light  of  this 
ever  red  and  fiery  planet.  In  contrast  with  this  color,  the  seas,  if  we  may  so 
term  them,  appear  of  a  greenish  hue.  These  spots  cannot  alvrays  be  seen 
with  eqiml  distinctness,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  of  Mars  not 
being  entirely  free  from  an  atmosphere.  This  supposition  is  confirmerl  hy 
the  exhibition  of  brilliant  'vhite  spots  at  the  poles  of  Mars.  These  spots  are 
probably  snuw,  a;?  they  v.tuihh  when  they  have  been  long  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  on  the  other  hand  are  largest  on  emerging  from  the  long  night  of 
their  polar  winter.  By  observations  on  the  spots,  Mars  has  been  found  to 
have  a  period  of  rotation  in  24  hours,  30  minutes,  SI  seconds ;  and  the 
inclination  of  the  atis  of  rotation  to  the  ecliptic,  amounts  to  about  80^  18'. 
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SkMe  the  time  of  Hencbel  and  Schröter,  Midler  in  Dorpat  has  first,  in 
Mir  day,  oarefuUy  and  attentively  examined  the  surface  of  Mars.  It  is 
monover  known  that  Mars  alone  of  all  the  superior  planets  exhibits  phajses 
to  the  earth,  or  some  sUght  deviation  from  the  perlect  roundness  of  his 
disk. 

57.  The  disk  of  the  greia  and  beautifiil  planet  Jupiter,  always  ai)pears 
with  dark  strealvs  drawn  across  iu  a  determiuute  direction.  I' ig.  19  gives  a 
view  of  these  itredES  ai  observed  at  Slough  with  a  30»foot  reflector  on  SepL 
fS,  1682 ;  these  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  same  at  all  times.  Remark- 
able dark  spots  also^  resembling  messe«  of  clouds,  are  not  rare ;  and  from 
careful  and  continued  observations  of  these  spots,  the  conclusion  has  been 
derived,  that  Jupiter  rotates  in  9  hours,  55  minutes,  50  seconds  (sidereal 
time),  upon  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  streaks.  On 
account  of  the  parallelism  of  these  streaks  with  Jupiter's  eijuator,  their  oft- 
occurring  changes,  and,  finally,  Irum  appearances  of  the  spots,  it  may  be 
inaiiilaiued  that  these  streaks  belong  to  Jupiter's  atmosphere,  forming  tracts 
in  a  tolerably  serene  sky,  and  are  produced  by  currents  simikr  to  our  trade 
winds.  They  have,  nevertheless,  a  much  more  permanent  and  decided 
character  than  the  clouds  in  our  atmosphere,  which  may  result  from  the 
enormous  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  mighty  planet.  Moreover,  that  we  per- 
ceive in  the  streaks  the  proportionally  darker  body  of  Jupiter  is  clear,  from 
the  well  known  circumstance  that  these  streaks  do  not  reach  to  the 
very  ediro  of  the  disk,  but  fade  gradually  away  before  they  arrive  there. 

5H  Salurn  {Ji^.  20)  is  surrounded  by  an  attendant  of  entirely  unique  and 
wondeilul  character;  tor  accompanied  ajs  he  is  by  seven  moons,  he  is  also 
surrounded  by  two  broad  and  Hut,  though  thin  rings,  concentric  with  each 
other  and  the  planet.  Both  rings  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  are  entirely 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow,  and  from  Saturn  by  a  much 
broader  interspace.  The  interval  between  the  planet  and  the  inner  edg» 
of  the  inner  ring  amounts  to  16,573  geographical  miles,  the  breadth  of  the 
inner  ring  to  29,820,  the  interval  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  rings  to 
IS.'jfi,  and  the  breadth  of  tiie  outer  ring  to  18,3.50.  and  finally  the  thickness 
of  each  ring  to  88  geographical  miles.  PI.  S,ßg.  20,  gives  a  view  of  Saturn 
surrounded  by  his  rings,  and  with  dark  streaks  on  his  surface,  tolerably 
Hiiailar  to  tiiose  of  .lupiter  :  ihey  are  however  broader  and  not  so  evident, 
although  probably  originating  in  the  same  cause.  The  supposition  that  the 
double  ring  of  Saturn  is  a  solid  and  opake  mass,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
it  casts  a  shadow  upon  the  planet,  and  is  shadowed  by  it  in  certain  positions 
with  velatica  to  the  sun.  The  parallelism  of  the  streaks  with  the  plane  of 
the  ring,  makes  it  probable  that  the  axis  of  rotation  of  Saturn  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  this  plane,  this  supp(wition  also  being  confirmed  by  the  extended  dark 
rpots  on  the  planet.  From  accurate  ohservaiions  of  these  spots,  the  period 
of  rotation  has  been  established  at  about  10  hours.  *.^0  minntes.  17  seconds, 

59.  T^ranus  is  too  distant  for  the  observation  of  sj)ots  on  his  i>urface 
which  might  assist  in  determining  his  period  oi  rotation.  Nevertheless  it 
must  be  supposed  that  like  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  Uranus  possesses  a  very 
short  term  of  rotation,  since  Madler  has  plainly  discovered  a  flattening  of 
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the  planet's  disk,  which  by  measurements  institnted  has  been  found  to  be 
quite  considerable.  Consequently  by  reason  of  this  considwaUe  flattening, 
the  velocity  of  rotation  of  Uranus  must  be  very  great 

Tke  ComeU,  Nebulcs,  Groups  of  Stars. 

60.  Fig.  15,  pi.  8,  represents  the  comet  of  1819,  which,  suddenly  emerging 
from  the  beams  of  the  sun,  ai>i>eared  to  Burope.  in  the  beginning  of  July,  of 
remarkable  size.  Arago  maintained  that  the  light  of  this  comet  exhibited 
traces  of  polarization,  which  can  only  be  exhibited  by  reflected  light.  This 
fact  speaks  strongly  for  the  theory  of  Olbers,  who  maintained  that  the 
comets  are  non-luminous  bodies,  only  rendered  visible  by  the  reflected 
light  of  the  sun.  Comets  consist  of  a  usually  spherical  lubiilou!?  envelope, 
with  a  somewhat  brighter  nticlcus,  although  occnsionnliy  without  the  latter. 
Somf»limes  the  inu-Iens  is  of  i;re;it  size;  thus,  for  instance,  that  ol  the  great 
comet  of  1811  had  u  diaiiieler  of  at  least  660,000  geographical  miles.  In 
general  the  nebulosity  docs  not  entirely  surround  the  nucleus,  but  exists  as 
a  spherical  hull,  elongated  on  the  side  of  the  tail,  so  that  the  tail  appears  as 
a  continuation  of  the  nebulosity.  It  seems  besides,  that  this  nebulcnis 
enveh^  constitutes  the  chief  peculiarity  of  comets,  as  many  of  these 
wandering  stars  are  seen,  some  without  tails,  some  without  nucleus,  none 
however  without  the  nebulosity.  The  tail  is  genomlly  t  .und  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  stin  :  at  times,  however,  it  deviates  from  this  direction,  which 
may  be  a  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  ether  in  which  the  comet 
moves.  The  length  of  the  tail  is  very  various.  'I'hus  fur  instance  the 
length  of  the  tail  of  the  great  comet  ot  1811  (/>/.  8,  Jig.  17)  amounted  on 
Oct.  18  to  above  M  millions  of  geographical  mites.  The  tails  also  become 
broader  towards  their  extremity,  and  are  often  divided  longitudinally  in 
their  middle  by  a  dark  line,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  the  tail  were  double.  Thb 
was  plainly  perceived  on  the  10th  of  Sept.  181 1  in  the  great  comet,  as  shown 
in  ßg.  16.  The  sun  undoubtedly  produces  the  tail,  as  this  is  always  first 
visible  wfien  the  comet  appronclies  the  sun,  becomes  larger  a.«?  the  ap- 
proximation increases,  and  n-j  liii  (liriiinishes  with  the  gradual  increase  of 
distance  between  the  two  bodies.  Consequently  the  tails  appear,  for  the 
most  part,  to  consist  of  very  thin  vapor  develoi>ed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
from  the  nucleus  of  the  comet.  The  alterations  arising  from  this  cause, 
which,  according  to  numerous  observations,  must  often  be  enormous,  and 
may  take  place  even  within  a  few  days,  doubtless  produce  the  changes 
observed  in  the  sixe^  shape,  and  brilliancy  of  comets.  When  a  comet 
becomes  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  it  is  generally  seen  but  a  short  time,  and 
has  a  very  different  course  in  the  heavens  from  the  planets,  though  it 
follows  the  usual  daily  motion  of  the  heavens.  Formerly,  on  account  of  the 
rarity  of  comets,  their  remarkable  appearance,  and  tiu  ir  course,  it  was 
supposed  that  they  were  not  true  heavenly  bodies.  Newton,  however,  first 
showed  iliai  they,  like  the  planets,  are  heavenly  bodies  belonging  to  our 
solar  system.   Like  the  planets,  they  deseribe,  according  to  the  same  Inn, 
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«f^tf  avffBnd  the  sun.  The  eeoeiitricity  of  their  orbits  is  very  great. 
It  it  now  also  known  that  telescopic  comets,  or  those  only  visible  to  the 
eye  when  i-i  ted  by  a  good  telescope,  occur  in  far  greater  tinn  ' ers  than 
othrrs  ;r  ui  thai  multitudes  of  them  are  probably  always  present  in  the  space 

belonging  to  our  solar  system. 

Tliore  are  tlni«  I'nr  f^vAv  three  comets  whose  return  has  been  calculated 
several  times,  and  whiise  orbits  are  accurately  known.  The  first  of  lh»*sf» 
is  llailey's  comet.  Ilalley  found  that  the  coniet.s  ot'  115(5,  1531,  1(107,  and 
ICUiS  were  one  .and  the  same*  which,  he  predicted,  would  return  in  the  begin- 
liiog  of  His  prediction  was  nearly  fulfilled.  It  again  appeared  in  IfiSSb 

aiid  is  Oßxt  expected  in  the  end  of  101 1.  The  period  of  revolution  of  this  comett 
-wjiieh  can  approach  within  48  millions  of  miles  of  the  sun,  and  recede  from 
him  2d20  millions  of  miles,  embraces  76  years.  The  inclination  of  its  orbit 
k  17'  44',  and  its  eccentricity  is  the  semi-major  axis.    The  motion  of 

this  comet  is  retrograde.  * 

The  second  rftmet,  discovered  by  Pons  in  Nov.  2(5,  1818,  is  the  direct 
conjel  ot'  Encke,  with  the  very  short  period  of  3^  yeais.  l^u^ke  found 
lliat  it  had  been  already  observed  in  178(5,  1795,  and  1805,  that  its  perihelion 
4i^.;2^K}0  WIS. 96  millions  of  miles,  its  aphelion  340  millions,  the  inclination 
4C>itai4Qrbit  19^,  and  the  eccentricity  ,7,  of  the  semi^major  axis.  The  pre- 
^ailope  of  later  reappearances  of  this  comet,  whose  course  is  affected  by 
^la^fwi^iajDce  of  the  ether  (sec.  60),  were  fulfilled  in  1825,  1628,  1832,  dec. 
t^^Phe  thinl,  also  a  direct  comet,  was  discovered  by  Biela,  28th  Feb.  1620, 
and  named  after  him.  This  comet  revolves  iu  0}  years  ab<  1'  '1  r  Its 
aphelion  di'^r-mce  amounJs  to  r>ns  millions  of  geographical  nnies,  wtnie  its 
perihelion  comes  very  near  :li  '  <  iriii's  orbit.  Thi'^,  as  is  well  known,  i« 
the  comet  which  in  1832  passed  near  the  earth,  and  im  that  account  »  .\c:tt  d 
•miiversal  appiehension.  The  inclination  of  its  orbit  amounts  to  13^  and 
JllMgSy  ßtricity  to      of  the  semi-major  axis. 

iaffifi^i^jiiiui»  three  comets,  there  are  some  others  recently  discovered, 
ifp^|||i|VMMuive  been  found  with  great  accuracy.   Their  return  in  the 

calculated  time  must,  however,  be  determined  by  experience.    Of  these,  the 

Iji  •  known  is  the  one  discovered  in  the  constellation  of  the  Fly,  by  Olbers, 
March  0,  1815,  and  named  after  him.  The  motion  of  this  comet  is  direct. 
It  fipprnnches  to  within  100  millions  of  geographical  miles  of  the  sun  nnd 

r**f  'i  i»  to  a  df«trjnce  of  28i0  luiJiions,    The  inclination  of  its  orbit  ai  n 

to  4  4^,  its  ectciili  icity  to  jW  of  the  semi-niajor  axis,  and  iis  period  to  a  luile 
more  than  7i  years,  lis  re-appcarancc  may  consequently  be  looked  for 
Abam  the  ye^ J889. 

^^Hülein Jiirifar  ifsoes  comets  were  looked  upon  as  harbingers  of  mbfbr- 
HHMnif^l^^ti^  ^  Divine  wrath,  more  recently  the  fear  has  beea 
excitedTlfBlil^         of  their  great  nundier,  and  the  various  positions  of 

their  orbits  with  respopr  to  that  of  the  earth,  a  comet  may  at  some  time  Ot- 

ofhor  crtine  in  coni:i'')  with  the  nnrtb.  Tlii'?  fnnr.  lin^vf^ver.  Olbers.  more 
thrill  \{)  y«  ir>-  nin  by  his  copious  mvestigatious  ol  tho  ixumbers  and  orbits 
of  c-niju      -niii5lit  iir  remove      fnr  fs  possible. 

Iii  couclu^iuu,  iL  ri^iiiaiuM  lu  suy  that  very  recently,  Iwu  more  great  and 
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beautiful  romcu,  namely,  those  of  Febniary,  1848,  and  May,  1846,  htm 

appcarocf  and  been  carefiillv  oxntTiinfd. 

61.  We  turn  now  to  several  interesting  objects  of  the  stairy  heavens, 
which  are  represented  on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  pi.  8.  Fig.  1  iü  a 
crowded  group  of  stars  of  irregular  outline,  seen  in  the  constellation  ot' 
Hercules,  under  a  right  ascension  2 18°  45',  and  north  declination  of  36°  48 . 
Stars  of  the  10th  to  the  15th  magnitude  stand  very  dose  t<^ther,  the 
diameter  of  the  whole  amounting  to  about  8  minutes. 

We  have  already  referred  in  general  terms,  in  sections  15  and  18,  to  the 
groups  or  clusters  of  stars,  as  also  to  nebulous  stars  and  nebulcD.  8 
gives  a  representation  of  a  beautiful  circular  group  of  stars  in  Aquarius, 
resolvable  near  the  centre  by  a  gf»nd  telescope*,  and  seen  under  3*21"  15' 
right  ascension,  and  1^  34'  south  declination.  Tnwards  the  centre  it  ii 
verv  rierir  and  uniformlv  hrillianl,  although  iht!  stars  <io  not  sfnnd  thiclcpr 
here  than  towards  tiie  border;  the  central  brightest  part  amounts  to  six 
seconds  of  diameter. 

Many  groups  of  stars  are  fan-shaped,  as  inj?^.  8  or fig*  4,  which  latter  occurs 
in  the  constellation  Cancer.  The  round  nebula  {fig.  5)  is  found  in  Ursa 
Major.  In  Gemini,  under  right  ascension  109|^  and  north  declination  26** 
86',  there  is  a  nebula  (fif!^.  6)  whose  central  star  has  a  great,  irregularly 
oval  atmosphere.  In  Leo  Major,  ir»Tj°  right  ascension,  and  41  i°  north 
declination,  may  be  perreivfM!  a  star  {  fffT  7)  in  'he  mi<ldle  of  an  elliptical 
nebula,  very  much  pomterl  at  the  ends.    Two  other  nebula^  8  and  9) 

occur  in  Monoceros ;  one  ot  them  {fiff.  !>)  of  right  ascension  OTj",  and  south 
declination  B'*  53',  is  a  star  of  the  12th  magnitude,  with  a  luminous 
nebulous  train  of  about  one  minute  in  length,  not  unlike  the  tail  of  a 
comet. 

Two  and  even  more  stars  are  often  seen  enveloped  in  one  nebulotia  mass, 
evidently  belonging  to  them  both,  standing  in  the  two  foci  or  the  two 

vertices  of  the  el!i)ttical  nebula.  One  of  this  kind  is  to  be  njct  in  f'anes 
V'enatici,  under  riudit  ascension  lO'^]".  and  north  declination  35°  47  .  w  here 
the  twf>  slais  (  //V.  10)  are  of  the  lOth  magnitude;  in  Sa'jiftnrins  ihi're  is  a 
IjiiLdit  elliptical  nebula  {  fiiT  11)  with  a  star  in  each  ol  the  foci.  In 
the  constellation  Auriga,  a  nebula  with  three  stars  is  ob>>ervable,  winch  n» 
round  {Jig.  12)  according  to  some,  but  triangular  {ßg.  13)  according  to 
others,  fig.  14  represents  the  great  nebula  in  Andrmneda,  figured  abo- 
from  another  view  on  pi.  IB^fig.  10. 

The  Aurora.    Mock  Sum  and  Mock  Moont, 

62.  Althou'ih  the  pheuomeau  now  to  be  referred  to,  belong  more  properly 
to  the  department  of  meteorology,  to  which  a  special  seclioD  will  be  devoted, 
fet  they  cannot  remain  entirely  unnoticed  under  the  present  head.  The 
Aurora,  improperly  called  northern  light,  as  it  appears  at  the  south  pole  as 
well  as  the  north,  is  the  name  of  a  luminous,  often  circular  meteor,  which 
fometimes  appears  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nagnetio  pole  of  the  earth,  and 
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fhines  #ii>iniMtoaribable  hue.  Iti»oaly  recently  that  astronomers  have 
mMisi  ik0''Jbuan  or  polar  light  within  the  eirde  of  their  obeervtttioii«' 
•orf^lwe  AwmMd  eliBQil  ereiy  eaee,  that  aömqltiiieoiifll j  widi  the  apipeer^ 
liii(fc-fMr»iortheni  h^t»  there  are  certain  phenomezia  abeat  the  soath  ptjl% 

sometimes  consisting  onfy  of  unUflUal  disturbance  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
The  eighteenth  oenturj  was  very  [>rolific  of  noriheru  lights,  particularly  the 
middle  part  of  it;  since  1820  they  have  also  become  much  mor<»  frequent. 
PL  14,  ßg.  57,  is  n  virw  of  the  remnrti  iblo  Aurora  liorciilis  which  was  ^een 
at  Christiania  in  jNui  ^vay,  ai  C  o'ciuck  in  the  pvpiiin«?  January  7,  1831. 
■Fig.  5ß  represents  an  Aurora  Australis  or  snmli  |u4.u  iigiii. 

JJSfh  wmk  ntpt  and  nu^k  moons,  or  parheiia  and  parMeimiOf  ate  a  resaMr 
fl^  l^mliai'icflectien  of  the  tight  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon,  and  even  of  ther 
brighter  plaoete  and  fixed  stars,  upon  partiolea  of  condensed  vapor  or  ioer 
ovfrisdbi^  When  idiese  haios  are  very  much  complicated  about  the  sun  and 
noon,  tj^iajqmar  as  If  composed  of  many  circles  intersectii^  each  other, 
of  which  one  is  generally  horizontal,  encirciintr  the  whole  heavens.  It  is  in 
this  case  tbnf  th^v  form  mock  suns  and  mock  moons.  Gpnrrnllv.  onlr  two 
four  are  s'  <  ii  Heveiius,  however,  in  1000,  saw  six  at  once  ,  st  iu;  iime» 
Uj«^y  have  comet-like  trains.  Fl.  I'i,  ßg.  59,  exhibits  a  view  of  two  such 
mock  suns. 


The  Shooting  Stan. 


for 


(§3.  The  shooting  stars  have  been  long  and  univecantfy  knowVt^bllt  it  Is 
only  in  rer«  iit  times  that  their  true  character,  then"  peculiarities,  and  the 
vrtrion«  rircuinstances  und«  r  ^v'hich  they  nrc  perceived,  hnve  hpf»n  matters 
C(l  oh<t'r\ .'itiiJii  to  astronomtiai  and  meicoroiogists.    The  [x  rio.liral  and 
abuiidajil  rclura  of  the  shooting  stars  towards  the  middle  ol  August  and 
»vember,  has  in  many  pluc4i8  been  diligently  observed  and  investigated, 
only,  mention  the  effi>rts  of  Bensenberg,  Brandes»  Oiber«,  Bostel. 
ii^Qoelelet,  Feldt,  Herriok,  and  CNmstead,  to  ascertain 
ihnight  above  the-earth,  and  their  velooily.   The  keasoiir  - 
leT^Wgeneraily  receiv -d  hypoth  is  (of  Alexander TOA  Humboldt)  are 
well  known  ;  his  theory  being  that  these  luminous  appearances  are  caused 
by  innumf*rrt^i!p  «?mnfl  hnffjes  revolving  about  the  sun,  which  become  visible 
by  ihcir  c*'iiibu-(i"n  wlun  filtering  the  atmospboro  of  our  earth     There  ' 
are  yat  maii^  iiUIicsuUies  m  the  vv!>v  of  the  establisiiment  of  this  theory,  as 
.also  of  Ute  supposition  of  Biot,  liiui  these  falling  stars  are  the  same  bodies^' 
ich,  seen  at  a  dlstafice,  foriiu  the  iBodlaeal  Hght. 
|n?cnberg  a^||iPiaiiH<>  ivnM  aH  shttotf^g  stars  into  three  oiasiee:  l;«if 
and  iijpiljfctgtiliiiii^  iittiiia9<4»fbB]lsof  firoJniHUoh^tMlf  brdi^ 
usbed  a  ball  with  a  luminous  tr<wiy  jiyrfths>  first  and  second  BUg^mt^ ^ 
without  the  ball,  and  with  a  luminont  fllh-;  %  from  the  #iird  to  fhoüilüh 
msgnitudes,  the  last  being  teks«l|U|>«lM^  4«dy  visiMe  4llrei^<W  ^^omeT^ 
seeker. 

The  number  of  shooting  stars  is  incredibly  great    Humboldt  and  Bon^.^ 
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pland  observed  a  magnificent  fall  of  these  bodies  ia  1709|  and  Brnndei 
cotioted  during  one  night,  in  a  fifth  part  of  the  horizon,  480  shooting  »tän, 
from  which  he  estimated  the  whole  number,  duringMhe  same  time,  at  some 
thousands.  Every  one  in  familiar  with  the  extraordinary  showers  which 
have  appeared  in  America  at  various  times.  Ben/.enberg  estimates  the  mean 
nuiiibor  appearing  every  nif»hl  t<)  l)e  30,  50,  and  even  more.  The  train 
apjieariiig  behind  the  greater  shooting  stars  deserves  particular  altentioD. 
firaodes  haa  acscurately  obterved  aiMl  dewribed  tha  remaritable  appearaocea 
presented  by  the  last. 

The  height  of  these  bodies  is  very  ▼arious;  some  of  them  seem  tolerably 
near  tJie  earth,  while  others  are  beyond  the  outer  layers  of  the  atmos|)here, 
assamiog  this  at  60  to  120  geographicai  miles  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

The  velocity  of  these  meteors  amounts,  according  to  mlculation  based  on 
observation,  to  between  16  and  3*2  miles  in  a  second,  tiiu.'s  reaching  soni«>- 
times  twice  the  velocity  of  the  motion  ol  our  earth  in  space.  Gibers  has  lirst 
shown  how  the  shape  of  their  orbit  can  be  determined. 

.With  regard  to  the  substance  of  which  the  shooting  stars  are  eompoaedi 
nothing  satisfiustory  ia  Itnown. 


The  Antipodes  of  our  Earth  ;  the  Habiiabieneu  of  the  Worida  of  the  Solar 

V)l.  The  inlialiitants  of  our  earth  may  be  considered,  astronomically,  under 
two  points  of  view,  namely,  in  respect  to  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi» 
tode  under  which  they  live,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  direction  in  which 
their  shadow  falls.  By  Aniqfodee  is  meant  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  on 
the  earth's  surface  lying  the  distance  of  a  complete  diameter  of  the  globe 
from  some  oUier  place,  as,  for  instance^  Leipzig.  The  antipodes  have  an 
opposite  geographical  latitude,  and  a  geographical  longitude  difiering  by  180 
degrees;  consequently,  with  the  exception  f>f  those  near  the  equator,  an 
opposite  time  of  year,  and  a  lime  ol  day  difibring  by  1*2  hours.  Leipzig,  for 
instance,  has  a  north  latitude  of  51^  20',  20",  and  a  longitude  30^.  1'.  52" 
east  of  Ferro;  the  antipodes  of  I>eipzig,  therefore,  must  dwell  on  a  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  having  a  south  latitude  of  51",  20',  20",  and  a  longitude 
of  210°,  r,  52"  east  of  Ferra  This  point,  however,  lies  in  the  great 
southern  ocean,  and,  consequently,  there  are  no  proper  antipodes  to 
Leipaig. 

Anta;ci  (ivncixm)  are  the  inhabitants  of  two  places  on  the  earth's  surlace^ 

lying  under  the  same  meridian  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator* 
but  on  opposite  hemispheres.  The»e  have  noon  at  the  same  time,  but  of 
course  opposite  seasons.    At  the  two  poles  t^ie  antaeci  are  also  antipodes. 

Veriuici  (•yt^joixoi)  are  those  persons,  who,  living  under  the  same  latitude, 
differ  in  longitude  by  180**.    They  have  consequently  the  same  seasons,  but 
their  days  diflfor  fay  twelve  hours.   At  the  equator,  autipodes  and  perieci  are 
synonymoQS. 
14« 
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65.  Heteroscii  (htpo-'fxiin),  or  one-shadowed,  are  those  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  whose  shadows  among  themselves  always  fall  in  the  same  direction  ; 
in  an  opposite  direction,  however,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  hemi> 
sphere.  Consequently,  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zones  are  one- 
shadowed  ;  the  shadows  in  the  north  temperate  zone  falling  north,  those  in 
the  south  temperate  zone,  south. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zones  acquire  the  name  of  Periscii  (»«ii-tfxiof), 
at  the  time  during  which  the  sun  remaining  al)<)ve  their  horizon  causes  their 
shadows  to  move  in  a  circle  around  them  in  the  space  of  24  hours. 

Amphiscii  (a)jupi-<rxioi),  or  double-shadowed,  are  those  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics  who  for  one  half  of  the  year  have  their  shadows  directed  towards 
the  south,  and  for  the  other  half  towanis  the  north.  The  cause  of  this  liesia 
the  fact  of  the  latitude  being  less  than  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  At  any 
place  whose  latitude  is.  for  instance,  17^  north  or  south,  a  body  will  cast  no 
shadow  at  all  at  noon  of  the  day,  when  the  declination  of  the  sun  is  likewise 
17"  north  or  south.  For  this  reason  the  .Amphiscii  are  then  termed  Ascii 
^a.ffy.r.t),  or  shadowless.  The  inhabitants  of  the  equatorial  line  itself  will  be 
shaclowless  on  the  21st  of  March  and  23d  of  September,  since  on  these  days 
the  sun  stands  in  the  celestial  equator.  It  has,  consequently,  then  no  decli- 
nation, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  line  have  no  latitude. 

66.  It  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  the  sun  may  be  habitable,  as  the 
black  places  which  are  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  sun's  spots  represent, 
perhaps,  not  the  true  nucleus  of  the  sun,  but  only  an  obscure  atmosphere 
similar  to  our  own.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sun,  therefore,  undazzled  by  the 
piercing  light  of  the  external  solar  surface  or  photosphere,  and  protected  from 
its  excessive  heat,  may  live,  ignorant,  however,  of  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night.  Neither  can  they  know  anything  of  seasons,  since  they  are  sur- 
rounded on-all  sides,  and  at  all  times,  by  the  sources  of  heat  and  light.  They 
can  thus  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  the  planet.s,  moons,  and  comets ; 
and  can  perceive  the  starry  heavens  in  their  beauty  only  through  the  open- 
ings which  those  violent  agitations  in  the  sun's  photosphere  sometimes 
produce.  -        '  ^  ••  .     ,  •  • 

67.  Although  Mercury  receives  an  illumination  from  the  sun  almost  seven 
times  greater  than  that  of  our  earth,  the  heat  thus  produced  may  be  very 
greatly  tempered  by  the  numerous  high  mountains  with  their  long  shadows, 
the  rapid  alternation  of  the  seasons,  and  the  probably  very  rare  atmosphere. 
In  this  manner  an  alleviation  of  tenqjerature  may  result,  which  will  without 
difBculty  admit  of  this  planet's  being  habitable. 

Certain  phenomena  must  take  place  in  the  climate  and  seasons  of  Venus 
which  hardly  adujit  of  a  comparison  with  ours.  A  day  of  Venus  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  one  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  very  different  with  respect  to  the 
seasons,  if  we  assume,  as  established,  that  the  axis  about  which  Venus 
rotates  daily  is  inclined  to  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of  nearly  72°,  and  that  thus 
the  obliquity  of  her  ecliptic  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  earth.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  seasons  are  determined  by  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  that,  consequently,  a  much  greater  obliquity  than  that  of  our  earth  must 
necessarily  involve  a  corresponding  influence  upon  the  tem]>erature.  and 
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•ipeeiaUf  «pon  the  alternation  of  the  seasons;  it  may,  therefore,  be  assumed 
tor  Veous,  that  when  the  given  circumstances  take  place,  the  torrid  zone. 

whose  inhabilunU  have  the  sun  in  thoir  zenith,  must  cover  ti  space  of  141 
degrees  in  bieatlth,  while  the  breadth  of  tliis  /one  on  our  earth  is  but  47'^. 
The  frigid  /one  will  lie  at  the  two  poles,  extending  18  degrees  towards  the 
equator.  The  inhabitants  of  this  zone  will  never  see  the  sun  in  their  zenith. 
In  the  temjKTate  zone,  occujtyiug  a  space  of  Ö4  decrees  from  the  frigid  zone 
towards  the  <  «(u.itor,  the  inhabitants  will  not  see  the  sun  at  all  during  cue 
part  of  the  year,  and  during  another  will  have  him  in  their  zenith,  thui 
resembling  the  inhabitants  of  both  frigid  and  torrid  zones  on  our  esrtb. 
Hence  it  happens  that  the  dwellers  on  Venus  must  experience  such  sodjiMi 
altertjations  of  season  and  climate  as  our  imagination  can  hardly  comprei^ 
beud. 

B8,  With  respect  to  our  moon,  the  curious  arrangement  of  day  and  night, 
tlie  waul  of  an  atmosphere  similar  to  ours,  of  great  bodies  of  water,  and  of 
seasons,  as  also  ttie  univer:ta]  sterility  and  drought  which  seem  to  reign 
upon  its  surface,  must  undoubtedly  exert  an  influence  upon  vegetable 
as  well  as  animal  life,  of  which  we  can  have  no  adequate  idea.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  moon,  therefore,  should  such  eiist,  must  be  very  different 
from  those  of  the  earth.  Even  the  view  of  the  starry  firmament  from  the 
moon  must  be  very  peculiar,  since  to  its  inhabitants  the  earth  never  sets. 
They  who  live  in  the  centre  of  her  visible  disk  always  have  the  earth  in  the 
«enith.  whde  those  hving  on  the  border  see  us  in  their  horizon.  Sun, 
planets  and  all  Other  celestial  objects,  complete  their  paths  in  days,  and 
thus  rise  and  set,  to  the  moon,  every  14-15  days.  The  difference  of  sea- 
aoas  vanishes  ahnost  entirely  on  the  moon,  on  account  of  the  slight  incUna* 
lion  of  the  equator  to  its  orbit ;  and  while  the  inhabitants  of  her  equator  have 
the  sun  always  in  the  zenith,  those  of  the  poles  see  him  always  in  the  horizon. 
In  the  former  part,  therefore,  there  reigns  an  eternal  summer ;  in  the  latter. 
Mi  eternal  winter  ;  while  intermediate  between  the  two,  a  perpetual  spring 
prevails.    Days  and  nights  are  ever  almost  e«}ual  in  length. 

09.  The  physir;!!  condition  of  Mars  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
earth  ;  it  is  imi)ossil)le,  however,  to  offer  any  plausible  hypothesis  with 
regard  to  the  asteroids,  Vesta,  Iris,  Astraja,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  as 
their  distance  and  diminutive  size  conceal  I'rom  us  the  peculiarities  of  their 
surface. 

70.  Since  the  various  alternations  of  Jupiter  follow  each  other  with 
great  rapidity,  his  hypothetical  inhabitants  must  possess  great  quickness  of 
mind  and  body.  If  their  size  bears  any  proportion  to  that  the  planet, 
their  height  must  be  about  70  feet. 

The  inhabitants  of  Saturn^  if  any,  must  be  entiivly  different  from  our- 
selves, and  we  have  no  cause  to  envy  them.  The  nights  of  Saturn,  as  also 
the  winters,  last  years  ;  there  are  total  eclipses  of  tlie  sun  which  last 
whole  years ;  the  sun  appears  ninety  times  less  lu  them  than  to  us  ;  and, 
for  years,  total  darkness  and  general  torpidity,  in  all  probability,  reign 
supreme^ 

Whether  the  ring  and  the  seven  moons  of  Saturn,  and  whether  üranus 
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and  Neptune  with  their  moons,  are  habitable,  are  questions  which  must  be 
left  unanswered,  as  these  planets,  although  little  smaller  than  Saturn,  are  so 
remote  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  the  peculiarities  of  their 
physical  condition  by  means  of  our  telescopes.  ' 

As  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  all  the  planets  and  moons  revolve  about 
the  sun  as  uninhabited  worlds,  and  that  only  the  earth  has  the  prerogative 
of  beinfT  peopled  with  any  kind  of  created  beings,  so  it  seems  not  impossible, 
yea,  rather  entirely  suited  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  to  assume  a 
certain  habitableness  of  the  comets.  Shall  these  heavenly  bodies,  which 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  worlds  belonging  to  our  solar 
system,  and  in  proportion  to  which  the  numbers  of  primary  and  secondary 
planets  vanish  away — shall  these  be  entirely  uninhabited,  simply  because 
man  cannot  comprehend  of  what  sort  the  beings  dwelling  on  the  comets 
must  be  ?  In  fact,  it  is  a  sentiment  completely  recognising  the  all-wise 
beneficence  of  the  Creator,  to  presuppose  that,  upon  those  worlds  wandering 
through  such  an  immense  extent  of  the  heavens,  certain  beings  may  exist, 
as  comfortable  and  happy  as  man,  who  so  complacently  considers  himself  as 
lord  of  the  earth. 


The,  Calendar  in  General;  the  Greek,  Julian,  Gregorian,  Russo-Grecian, 
Jewish,  Turkish,  and  French  Republican  Calendars  in  particular. 

71.  The  Calendar  belongs,  from  its  nature  and  particular  application,  to 
the  department  of  Chronology.  Chronology,  however,  forms  a  part  of 
astronomy,  and,  indeed,  is  a  part  of  the  greatest  importance  and  most 
material  value  to  the  sciences,  particularly  the  historical  and  political.  For 
this  reason  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  present  here  the  most  important 
features  of  the  different  calendars. 

72.  Calendar  means  partly  the  division  of  time  employed  by  any  people 
into  definite  years,  months,  &c.,  and  partly  the  register  of  single  days 
answering  to  a  certain  year  of  such  a  division.  The  word  calendar  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  caleiida;  (xa>^w,  Lot.  calo,  to  call),  by  which  name  the 
Romans  indicated  the  first  day  of  every  month,  whose  name  and  new  moon 
were  proclaimed  by  the  priests,  the  calendar  of  any  given  year  containing 
not  only  the  religious  and  political  festivals,  but  also  the  most  important 
celestial  events  of  that  year.  Among  the  latter  are  to  be  reckoned 
especially,  the  rise  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  length  of  days  and 
nights,  the  quarters  of  the  moon,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
appearance  of  the  planets,  &c.  We  distinguish  also,  not  only  the  calendars 
of  different  nations,  but  also  special  calendars,  according  to  purport  or 
object.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  astronomical,  civic,  centennial, 
economical,  people,  and  states'  calendars.  We  shall  now  hurry  over  the 
calendars  of  the  most  important  nations  in  order. 
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Ctdendar  of  ike  Ändemt  €fr9el», 

7  i  The  ancient  Greeks  assumed  a  lunar  year  of  354,  later  of  360  days, 
or  12  tiionths  of  30  days  each,  which  thf^y  then  sought  to  accommo- 
date o  the  true  solar  year  by  intercalaUous  In  honor  of  the  Olympic 
games,  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  placed  ul  tiie  iir^l  uew  iiioun  after  tiie 
ffimmer  aoktice.  NevMiheless,  tbit  did  not  always  faU  in  July,  as  the 
Olympiads  themselves  consisted  sometimes  of  49,  sometimes  of  50  months. 
This  Greeli  calendar  was  as  complicated  as  the  Macedono-Grecian  calendar, 
introduced  at  a  later  period  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  which  commenced  its 
year  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  which  was  employed  for  the  names  of 
the  months,  but  not  in  their  order,  by  the  Greek?,  Phtpnicians.  Babylonians, 
Medes,  &c.  The  months  of  30  days  were  called  full;  those  of  20  days 
deficient;  and  eacii  of  these  fell  into  three  decades.  }}y  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  the  Uoman  calendar  among  the  nations  subjected  to  that  power, 
the  Grecian  fell  into  diause. 

Calendar  of  the  Roman»  ;  the  JuHan  Calendar. 

74.  The  Roman  calendar,  improved  by  Numa  Ponipilius.  was  based  on  a 
lunar  year,  having  one  more  day  than  a  solar  year.  The  first  day  of  every 
month  (the  new  moon)  was  called  the  calend,  and  besides  this,  two  othei^ 
were  diötiiiguisiied.  the  18lh  before  every  new  moon  the  fde,  and  the  9th 
before  the  Ide  the  None.  According  to  ihe  reckoning  of  Nuiua,  four  mouths 
(Martius,  Maius,  Quintiiis,  and  October)  contained  31  days,  and  the  rest 
20  days,  except  February  with  38»  and  the  Macedonian  month  which  was 
intercalated  every  two  years  with  33-88.  There  were  therefore  nones  of 
seven  and  of  nine  days ;  with  later  arran^ments  the  Ides  also  happened 
differently.  The  intermediate  days  were  counted  backwards  from  the  Ides 
of  the  snme.  or  the  calends  of  the  next  month,  as  also  from  the  nones  of  the 
same  month.  The  Romaics  had  besides  periods  of  nine  days,  called  nun- 
dina',  which  were  indicated  by  the  letters  A  to  I.  The  (Hps  fasti  and 
iif  fasti  were  days  of  good  and  bad  omen.  Through  the  irregularity  of  dis- 
tribution, and  the  then  low  state  of  astronomical  science,  it  came  to  pass 
that  about  46  years  s.  o.  the  Roman  calendar  varied  about  9D  days  from  the 
true  day  (that  is,  from  the  true  place  of  the  sun  in  the  eclipiic).  This 
induced  Julius  Ciesar,  by  the  advice  of  the  Alexandrian  mathematician, 
Sosigenes,  to  adopt  the  solar  year  of  365  days,  6  hours,  and  so  arrange  the 
calendar  that  every  year  divisible  without  remainder  by  4,  siiould  consist 
of  366  dnv>^  the  rest  consisting  of  365.  With  respect  to  the  subdivisions 
of  the  calendar,  Julius  Ceesar  retained  the  old  terms  of  calends,  nones,  and 
ides.   This  calendar  is  called  Ü  e  Julian. 
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GngoHam  Ct^atdar. 

75.  The  Cbristiani  retained  the  astronomica]  arrangement  of  the  Julian 
ealendar  in  general,  but  established  weeks  of  several  days ;  January  wat 
the  first  month,  December  the  la^t :  January,  March,  May,  July,  August, 
October,  and  Decenibor.  had  .Tl  davs.  while  Aniil,  June,  Se]»t(MTih('r,  and 
November,  had  30.  February  had  ^ronerally  28  days,  except  during  the 
intercalary  or  leap  year,  when  it  had  20.  At  a  later  perio<i,  however,  the 
length  of  the  year  was  altered.  Julius  Csesar  had  originally  assumed  too 
great  a  length  for  the  year.  This  required,  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  a 
eorreciion  of  three  days,  and  in  1581  the  error  had  again  amounted  to  ten 
days.  The  then  reigning  pope  decreed  on  the  34th  of  February,  1581»  in 
imfirovement  of  the  calendar,  by  which  teti  days  should  be  omitted  from 
October  of  that  year  (counting  4.  10,  15  October),  and  in  four  centuries 
three  Imp  years  should  be  omitted,  by  which  the  years  1700,  1800,  1900, 
2100,  6cc„  were  not  leap  years.  This  Gregorian  calendar  was  soon  intro- 
duced into  all  Catholic  countries,  while  the  Protestants  retained  tl»e  old 
system  until  1699.  In  the  year  1700,  in  February  of  the  new  improved 
calendar  of  the  German  Protestants,  ten  days  were  omitted,  so  that  March 
1st  came  immediately  after  February  18th.  With  respect  to  Easter,  which 
in  the  Gregorian  calendar  of  the  Catholics  was  counted  after  the  Epact,  the 
Protestants  assumed  a  purely  astronomical  mode  of  calculation,  so  that  this 
always  came  on  the  Sunday  after  the  first  full  ninon  succeeding  the  vernal 
equinox  (thus  between  March  22  and  April  25).  This  improved  calendar 
a'j^re.  (I  for  the  most  part  with  the  Gregorian,  but  with  respect  to  the  ditFerent 
deienninatious  of  Ea-ster,  cases  soon  occurred  in  which  one  calculation 
made  Saturday,  and  the  other  Sunday,  the  day  which  determined  the 
celebration  of  Easter  on  the  Suaday  following.  According  to  llie  latter 
calculation,  therefore,  this  festival  would  happen  eight  days  later  than  is 
determined  by  the  former,  which  produced  great  confusion  among  those 
Catholics  and  Pirotestants  living  near  each  other.  When,  in  1778»  this  was 
about  occnrring,  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Protestants  of  Germany  to  adopt  the  determination  of  Easter  by  the 
Efiact.  To  this  arrangement  the  other  Protestant  states  of  Europe  have 
also  c<»niornied. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  few  explanations  of  certain  expressions  which 
are  connected  with  the  determination  of  single  days  and  festivals  in  our 
calendar.  The  determination  of  Sundays  and  week  days  depends  upon  the 
Sunday  or  Daminiad  Letter,  and  the  Solar  Cycle.  The  Sunday  letter  is 
that  which  falls  upon  the  first  Sunday,  when  we  call  the  first  day  of  the 
year  A,  and  count  fi-om  A  to  G.  Should  the  year  be  leap  year,  count  the 
Sundays  after  February  34th  one  ftirther.  It  is  necr«nry  to  know  these 
letters  to  understand  the  constm^tion  of  the  perpetual  calendar. 

The  number  of  years  after  which  the  same  week  days  fall  upon  the  same 
date  a*;ain,  is  determined  hv  the  solar  cvele.  Were  there  no  leap  vear.s, 
then,  as  the  date  annually  advances  one  on  the  days  of  the  week,  the  same 
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4ate  would  fall  eveiy  seven  years  upon  the  same  day  of  the  week ;  since, 
however,  every  fourth  year  is  leap  year,  this  coincidence  takes  place  eveiy 
S8  years,  which  form  one  solar  cycle,  the  series  beginning  the  ninth  year 
B.c. ;  thus,  in  1B47.  the  solar  cycle  is  Vlil.,  that  is,  it  is  the  eighth  year  of  a 

ton  cycle  in  fhe  üinetcenlh  century. 

The  Lunar  Cycle,  the  gulden  numbt  r,  and  the  Epeuls,  serve  to  determine 
the  jihajses  ut  tlie  moon,  and  occurrence  of  Easter.  The  lunar  cycle  is  the 
series  of  years  after  which  the  new  and  full  moons  again  fall  upon  the  same 
day  of  the  year.  This  cycle  amounts  to  19  years  of  865^  days,  and  the 
number  of  any  year  indicating  its  place  in  the  cycle,  is  called  the  gokkm 
nunAer,  This  cyde  was  discovered  by  Meton,  480  a.c,  and  the  golden 
number  is  the  remainder  after  adding  one  to  the  number  of  years,  and 
dividing  by  19.  The  quotient  indicates  the  number  of  lunar  cycles  which 
have  e!ap«:ed  since  a  d  up  1o  the  criven  time.  Should  the  golden  number  l)e 
one,  then  the  new  moon  tails  on  Jan.  1.  For  \he  determinatiori  of  the  new 
mof)ii  of  any  other  years,  ihe  Epacts  are  einjduved,  or  the  nuinlH.r  which,  tor 
every  year,  determines  the  age  ut  llie  moon  on  Kew  Year  s  day,  or 
^ves  the  number  of  days  by  which  the  last  new  moon  of  the  previooe 
year  preceded  New  Year's  day.  Should  the  new  moon  fall  on  Jan.  1,  then 
the  Epact  s  o. 

As  the  lunar  year  is  10  days,  15  hours,  II  minutes,  S5  seconds,  or,  ill 
round  numbers,  1 1  days  shorter  than  the  solar,  it  follows  that  the  Epacts 
increase  annually  by  11:  so  that  if,  in  one  year,  tlie  Kpact  was  23,  in  the 
following  it  would  l)e  3,  as  the  «eries  c<»rMniences  w  ith  1  alter  30.  The  |>,is- 
sage  from  the  last  year  ot'  a  lunar  cycle  tu  the  fjrst  ol  tiie  tollowini:.  amounts, 
liot  to  11,  but  to  12  days,  and  is  called  the  leap  of  the  Epacts.  This  inter* 
calary  day  is  necessary,  from  the  fact  that  the  lunar  year  is  not  quite  11  days 
shorter  than  the  solar  year.  For  the  year  1847  the  golden  number  is  5,  and 
the  Epact  14.  Knowing  the  E«pacts,  it  is  possible  in  a  perpetual  calendar 
lo  determine  immediately  every  day  upon  which  new  mo<jn  falls.  Thus,  for 
the  Epact  14,  of  1847,  the  first  new  moan  falls  on  the  I6th  of  Januarys 
nevertheless,  smnll  errors  cannot  always  be  avoided,  as,  for  instance,  is  the 
case  in  the  year  mentioned,  when  the  first  new  moon  actually  <x'curs  early 
on  the  17th  January,  at  1  hour,  34  minutes.  .Vt'ier  tfie  occurrence  of  the 
new  muoa,  we  can  readily  determine  the  remaining  pliases  of  the  moon. 


RUSSO-GRECIAN  CALENDAR. 

76,  The  calendar  of  the  Russians  and  Greeks  has,  in  respect  to  the 
months,  weeks,  main  festivals,  &.c.,  the  same  arrangement  as  the  Crej^orian 
calendar  ;  nevertheless,  these  nations  have  retained  the  Julian  in  its  essen- 
tial feature^},  that  is,  with  respect  to  Easter  and  the  festivals  dependent  upon 
it  They  are,  therefore,  abou'.  13  days  behind  the  Gregorian  date  now,  and 
will,  in  1900,  be  14  days;  so  that  in  the  present  century,  for  example,  when 
they  have  March  1st  according  to  their  calendar,  it  will  be  March  18th 
1»8 
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aoeording  to  the  Gfegorian.   The  Greeks  aod  Rusnans  have,  thai,  the 
ityk  leekoniDg;  the  other  Christians,  the  new  style, 

JEWISH  CALENDAR. 

77.  The  Jewish  years  are  lunar  years,  counted  from  Oct.  7th  of  3761  b.c. 
The  Jews  have,  according  to  the  improrement  of  Rabbi  HiUel  Hanaffi,  a 
cycle  of  19  years,  amoDg  which  IS  are  common,  ami  7  intercalary  years. 
One  of  the  former  has  S64  dajrs,  21  hours,  48  nunutes ;  one  of  the  latter,  888 
days,  21  hours,  48  minutes.  To  satisfy  the  priestly  arrnngement  there  are 
six  different  years,  namely,  three  common  years  of  12  months  each,  the  short 
year  having  353,  the  mean  year  3M,  and  the  long  year  355  flays  ;  aru!  tliroo 
inltrcalary  or  leap  years,  of  13  months  eacli,  the  short  year  having  liie 
mean  384,  and  the  long  385  days.  The  beginning  of  the  year  oan  fall 
neither  oa  iSuuday,  Wednesday,  nur  Friday.  Tiie  mouths  of  tlie  civil  year 
are  in  order  as  fdkms :  Tisoaai,  MAcsasvAir,  Kislbv,  TaaaTB,  Schbwat, 
Adas,  W'Adai  0otercalary  month),  Nisan,  Jjab,  Sit  ah,  Tmamitk,  Ab,  and 
Elul.  The  religions  year  begins  with  the  month  Nisan,  in  which  the 
principal  festival,  the  Passover  (Easter),  falls,  and,  indeed,  always  on  the  15th 
Nisan.  This  Pamover,  which  ean  never  fall  on  a  Monday,  Wednesday,  or 
Friday,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Jewish 
calendar,  and  generally  occurs  in  our  Passion  week.  In  conclusion,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  our  Saturday  is  kept  under  the  name  of  Sabbath  (day  of  re^t) 
just  as  Sunday  is  with  us. 

TURKISH  CALENDAR. 

78.  The  Turks  and  almost  all  adherents  of  Mohammedanism  count  their 
years  from  Hedschra,  or  Hegira  (July  15,  ü22  a.D.).  They  have  a  cycle 
of  30  years,  each  consisting  of  354  days,  except  11.  which  are  leap  years  of 
855  days.  Their  year,  whose  mean  length  amounts  to  354  days,  S  hours, 
48  minutes,  is  divided  into  18  months  of  80  and  39  days:  Mohabbm, 

SbPBBB,  RaBI  BL  AuWAL,  RaBI  Eli  ACBAB,  DsJOMllADA  BL  AuWAL,  DsiOM- 
MADA  BL  ACBAR,  RauSJBB,  ScBABAN,  RaMAUAN,  ScBAUWAL,  DsULKADE,  and 

SuLHADSJE.  In  the  leap  year,  the  last  month,  Suliiah^jk.  instead  of  29,  has 
30  days,  the  hitter  heing  the  intercalary  day.  The  festivals  of  the  Turkish 
calendar  occur  unchangeably  ou  the  same  day  of  the  mouth. 

CALENDAR  OP  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

79.  By  a  decree  of  the  French  National  Convention  of  ' Oct.  5th,  1793,  a 

new  reckoning  of  time  was  adopted,  dating  from  Septemher  22d.  1792,  on 
which  day.  previously  fixed  upon,  the  establishment  of  the  Ke})uhlic  was 
decreed.  As  this  was  also  tfie  date  of  the  equinox  (at  9h  18'  13'  of  the 
morning)  üiere  was  an  allusion  given  to  equality  both  of  days  and  rights. 
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The  foUowfng  years  were  also  to  begin  with  the  midnight  preceding  the  true 
autumnal  equinox.  This  new  French  year  was  divided  into  12  months  of 
30  days,  and  to  complete  the  number  of  days,  five,  or  in  leap  year  six  sup- 
plementary days  (jours  complimentaires),  were  added.  Instead  of  weeks, 
the  months  were  divided  into  three  decades  of  10  days  each.  These  ten  days 
were  called  Primidi,  Duodi,  Tridi,  Quarlidi,  Quintidi,  Sexlidi,  Septidi, 
Octidi,  Nonidi,  and  Decadi.  The  nomenclature  of  the  months  was  derived 
frou)  the  characteristics  of  the  seasons,  as  follows  : — 

For  Autumn:  Vendemiaire,  or  vintage  month  (October);  Brumaire,  or 
cloud  month  (November) ;  Frimaire,  or  frost  month  (December). 

For  IVinler  :  Nivöse,  or  snow  month  (January) ;  Ventdse,  or  wind  month 
(February) ;  Pluridsp.,  or  rain  month  (March). 

For  Sprhif^ :  Germinal,  or  growth  month  (.\pril) ;  Floreal,  or  bloom 
month  (May) ;  Prairial,  or  n)eadow  month  (June). 

Fttr  Summer:  Messidor,  or  harvest  month  (July);  Thermidor,  or  heat 
month  (.\ugust) ;  Fructidor,  or  fruit  month  (September). 

The  additional  days  are  attached  to  this  la.st  month,  and  have  the  follow* 
ing  appi'llations : — \st,  Fete  dn  genie;  'id.  Fete  du  travail;  3d,  Fete  def 
actions  ;  ith.  Fete  des  recompenses ;  bth.  Fete  de  f  opinion. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  every  day  of  the  year  had  it« 
especial  name,  which,  instead  of  being  taken  from  some  saint,  was  derived 
from  objects  of  agriculture  appropriate  to  the  time  on  which  the  days  fell. 
This  calendar,  however,  lasted  only  12  years,  for  Napoleon  abolished  it  by 
a  Senate  decree  of  September  9,  1805. 

ASTRONOMICAL  INSTRUMENTS ;  OBSERVATORIES. 

80.  Astronomical  instruments  embrace  all  the  apparatus  which  the 
practical  astronomer  needs  in  his  observations  of  celestial  j)henomena,  to 
impart  to  them  that  accuracy  and  certainty  so  necessary  as  the  basis  of 
delicate  calculations,  as  also  to  find  objects  in  the  heavens  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Astronomical  instruments  have  two  purpo.ses :  the  one  is  to 
afford  a  clear  understanding  of  those  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  heavens, 
which,  on  account  of  their  distance  or  minuteness,  are  either  imperfectly 
or  not  at  all  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  the  other  purpose  is  the  accurate 
measurement  of  various  angles  and  spaces.  The  following  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  the  most  important  astronomical  in.struments : — Transit 
Instrument,  Equatorial,  Refractor,  Meridian  Circle,  Universal  Instrument. 
Comet  Seeker,  Heliometer,  Simple  Circle,  Theodolite,  Multiplication  Circle, 
Reflecting  Sextant,  Barometer,  Thermometer,  Pendulum  ('lock.  Chrono- 
meter, (kc.  Of  the  more  ancient  instruments,  only  the  Zenith  Sector  and 
Mural  Quadrant  are  retained  at  the  present  day;  all  the  rest,  as,  for 
example,  the  Octants,  Quadrants,  Telescopes  without  tubes,  dec,  are  con- 
signed  to  deserved  oblivion. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  artists  distinguished  for  the 
excellence  of  the  astronomical  instruments  constructed  by  them.  Those 
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marked  +  are  deceased  Baumann  (in  Stuttgart)  ;  Bicithanpt  (in  Cassel)  ; 
Cauchoix  (in  Paris)  ;  Dollond-f-  (in  London) ;  l>niive+  (in  Berlin)  ;  Enu  rv-H, 
£rtei  (in  Munich):  Fraunholcr-H  (in  Munich);  W  Herscijel+,  Jfirrj^cnsen 
(in  Copenhagen)  :  Kessels  (in  Altona) :  Lerebout  ^  (in  Paris) ;  Men  and 
Mahler  (in  Aluaicig  ;  Oerlling  and  Pistor  (in  Berlin) ,  Plössl  (in  Vienna) ; 
Ramsden+  (in  London) ;  flepsold,  8en.,+  and  Repsold  Bro's  (in  Hamburg) ; 
Reicheiibach+  (in  Munich);  Lord  Rosae  (in  Ireland);  Trougbton+  (in 
liondon) ;  Voigtliinder  (m  Vienna) ;  and  others. 


THE  TELESCOPE ;  ITS  DIFFERENT  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

J%e  Dorpat  Refractor, 

81.  The  Telescope  is  that  optical  instrument  which  represents  distont 
objects  more  distinctly  and  of  larger  size  than  they  ap})ear  to  the  naked  eye. 
There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  telescopes,  dioptric  or  refractors,  and 
catoptric  (or  more  properly  catadioptric)  or  r^ßfctors.  In  refractors, 
oh.^ervntions  are  eonilucled  by  means  ot  glasses  alone,  as,  for  example,  the 
eye  glass  and  object  glass;  in  relleetors  a  concave  mirror  is  used  instead 
of  the  object  glass.  Both  were  invented  in  the  sixteenth  and  sevenleenlh 
centuries  ;  the  refractor  in  1590,  by  Jansen  of  Middleburg,  and  the  reflector 
in  1044,  by  Mersenne. 

Refractors  consist  of  a  cylindrical  tube  at  whose  two  extremities  are 
placed  the  lenses  employed.  The  lens  receiving  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
object,  is  called  the  object  glass  or  objective.  The  one  through  which  the 
image  pn»duced  is  seen  by  the  eye  is  called  the  eye-^glass  or  ocular. 
Eve  glas»;c*--  are  simjilf  when  but  one  lens  is  nsed,  compound  when  several 
lenses  arc  cumMnt'tl  to^i>ther.  Besides  the  rna^nifiiin'j:  power  of  \h(*  tele- 
scope, reference  must  be  had  to  the  diameter  of  the  Ju  ki  of  cUinii,  the  illu.- 
mination  or  amount  of  light,  and  the  degree  of  distinctness  of  vision. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  refracting  telescopes ;  the  as^roaomtca/,  invented 
by  Kepler ;  the  terrestrial,  invented  by  De  Rheita,  1665 ;  and  the  Galilean. 
The  astronomical  telescope  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  convex 
lenses  ;  the  one,  the  eye*glas8,  can  be  made  to  approach  to  or  recede  from 
the  object  glass.  This  form  of  telescope,  although  it  represents  objects 
inverted,  exhibits  them  very  clearly  and  much  magnified  ;  having  also  a 
large  field,  it  is  on  this  account  princi[Killv  used  by  astronomers. 

The  sec*>iid  kind,  or  the  terrestrial  t.  l.  sLojJe,  is  a  combination  of  four 
convex  lenses  ;  liiree  ol  them,  fixed  innuovably  in  one  lube,  can  be  made  to 
vary  their  position  with  respect  to  the  fourth— the  object  glass.  This 
telescope,  which  exhibits  objects  erect,  may  be  considered  as  a  combination 
of  two  astronomical  telescopes,  of  which  the  one  represents  the  inverted 
image  of  the  other  agwn  inverted,  consequently  actually  erect.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  more  advantageous  to  furnish  the  terrestrial  telescope  with  four 
eye-glasses,  as  is  generally  done.   The  eye-glass  nearest  the  eye  thus 
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obtains  (as  also  happens  in  astronomical  telescopes)  a  second  eje-glas» 
viz.  the  so  called  field  giast,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  field  ol 

vision. 

The  Galilean  telescope  is  the  simplest  of  all,  consisting  of  but  two  lenses— 
a  convex  object  glass,  and  a  concave  eye-glass;  this  represents  objects 
erect.    It  has^  however,  the  inconvenience  of  poBsessing  a  very  small 
field  of  vision,  especially  when  the  eye  is  not  exceedingly  near  die  eye- 
glass. 

The  common  telescopes,  however,  do  not  exhibit  any  very  great  degree 
of  clearness  of  vision,  as  all  images  produced  by  them  are  surrounded  by 
a  colored  border,  and  s  considerable  magnifying  power  can  only  be  obtained 
with  a  length  of  5  or  6  feet.  Dollond  remedied  tliis  defect  in  1757  by  his 
ac/irornotic  (colorless)  object  glasses.  Aa  achromatic  object  glass  consists 
of  two  highly  polished  leases,  combined  so  as  to  be  everywhere  in  absolute 
contact,  the  one  convex,  made  of  crown  glass,  the  other  concave,  of  flint 
glass.  The  two  kinds  of  gbiss  have  diiferent  refractive  powers,  so  that 
chromatic  aberration  is  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum.  Telescopes  with 
such  object  glasses,  and  of  a  moderate  length,  afford  with  a  considerable 
magiiilving  power,  and  ^rcat  brightness  and  distinctness,  images  almost 
entirely  without  colored  borders.  Very  large  instruments  of  this  kind  are 
known  jire-eniinently  as  retractors.  The  preparation  ot"  the  glass  re(juired, 
so  as  to  be  everywhere  unilorm  and  without  bubbles  and  streaks,  pre- 
sented great  difliculties,  until  tliey  were  surmounted  by  Fraunhofer  and 
Uzschneider. 

On  account  of  the  differences  in  eyes,  and  the  varying  distances  of 
objects,  a  special  adjustment  is  required  for  the  eye^piece.  In  small  tele- 
scopes this  is  done  by  moving  the  tube  in  or  out  with  the  hand  alone ;  In 

larger  instruments  a  screw  adjustment  is  necessary,  by  which  the  eye«piece 
(ocular)  can  be  moved  almost  insensibly.  The  larger  telescopes  are  set  up 
either  on  a  three  legged  frame  or  upon  a  pyramidal  support,  and  their 
tnotidus  are  either  horizontal  and  vertical,  or  for  astronomical  purposes 
paralhu  f  if  i.  e.  applicable  to  any  direction. 

An  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of  constructing  and  setting  up  a  great  tele- 
scope, we  have  selected  the  giant  achromatic  refractor  constructed  by 
Fraunhofer  for  the  observatory  of  Dorpat.  The  instrument  arrived  there 
November  10th,  1624,  and  the  first  glance  was  directed  by  Strove,  six 
days  afterwards,  towards  the  moon  and  some  double  stars.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  instrument  {pi.  15, ßg.  2)  are — 1,  the  stand  A.  A,  A  ;  %  the  axes 
F  and  I,  with  their  circles  d  and  A  ,•  ^,  the  telescope  B,  B ;  4,  the  counter- 
poises E,  E',  K.  M,  II;  5.  the  clock-work,  e,  f,g,  with  the  weights.  The 
stand  is  parallactic ,  upon  it  rests  the  hour  axis  F,  parallel  to  tiie  polar  axis, 
with  its  hour  circle,  d,  at  the  lower  end.  A  second  axis,  I,  stands  perpen- 
dicular to  the  first,  and  consequently  in  a  rotation  of  the  instrument  about 
the  latter,  describes  the  plane  of  the  equator.  At  one  end  of  this  second 
axis  is  the  declinaticm  circle,  k ;  at  the  other,  the  bed  of  the  wooden  tube,  B, 
of  the  telescope,  with  brass  caps  at  the  two  ends  ibr  the  lenses,  and  the 
finder,  D,  D,  at  the  upper  side.   The  counterpoises  are  five ;  two^  E  and 
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on  the  telescope,  to  balance  the  greater  weight  of  the  anterior  half  of  the 
instrument ;  two,  M  and  K,  in  the  direction  of  the  declination  axis ;  and 
one,  H,  to  diminish  the  friction  of  the  hour  axis.  The  clockwork,  e,  f.  g, 
,ies  on  the  left  side  of  the  hour  circle,  d,  and  acts  upon  an  endless  screw 
which  catches  in  it,  and  even  without  the  cl<K;k-work,  may  be  employed  to 
produce  a  gentle  motion  about  the  hour  circle.  A  second  micrometer  screw, 
i,  is  attached  to  the  declination  circle,  h,  to  produce  the  adjustment  in  the 
declination.  In  a  per[>endicular  position  of  the  telescope,  the  height  of  the 
whole  instrutnent  amounts  to  IG  Paris  feet,  and  the  weight  to  about  4000 
Russian  pounds.  The  .steel  hour  axis,  39  inches  in  length,  carries  the  hour 
circle  of  13  inches  diameter,  with  a  graduation  on  silver  on  its  lower  face; 
each  of  the  two  verniers  reads  to  within  4  seconds  of  time.  The  declination 
circle  is  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  njotion  is  regulated  by  a  clamp  and 
micrometer  screw.  The  circle  itself  has  a  graduation  on  silver,  and  the 
vernier  reads  to  10".  The  length  of  the  telescope  is  13, Paris  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  10  inches  at  the  upper  end,  and  7f  at  the  lower.  The  object 
glass  has  a  free  aperture  of  9  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  100.  The  four 
free  oculars  of  1420,  210,  320,  and  480  magnitying  power,  as  also  the 
various  micrometer  apparatus  with  14  oculars,  can  be  screwed  into  the  end 
of  the  draw  tube.  The  aperture  of  the  objective  of  30  inch  focus,  belonging 
to  the  brass  finder,  amounts  to  29  Paris  lines.  This  finder  has  two  oculars 
of  18  and  26  magnifying  power.  The  clock-work  intended  to  give  to  the 
telescope  a  motion  on  its  hour  axis,  uniform  with  that  of  the  fixed  stars,  and 
represented  on  a  larger  scale  in  Jig.  20,  consists  of  two  principal  parts ;  the 
clock  proper  and  the  wheelwork  connecting  this  with  the  hour  circle. 
Both  are  fastened  to  the  bearing  piece  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hour  axis. 
This  wheel  consists  of  an  axis  to  which  are  attached  the  two  wheels  d  and 
e ;  on  d  the  disk  /  (the  latter  is  omitted  on  the  figure)  is  screwed ;  a  smaller 
disk,  g,  is  attached  anteriorly  by  the  screw  h.  An  endless  thread  with  the 
weights  runs  over/  and  g.  At  i  is  seen  the  spring  and  trigger  catching  in 
the  teeth  of  the  disk  g;  d  is  in  connexion  with  the  little  wheel  A: ;  /  and  m 
are  apertures.  The  clock  drives  an  axle,  n,  with  a  double-motioned  endless 
screw,  working  in  the  wheel,  e.  The  motion  of  the  clock  is  regulated  by  a 
centrifugal  balance  wheel  which  is  connected  with  the  weights  by  means 
of  three  wheels  and  pinions ;  p  and  q  are  cog-wheels,  r  a  crown  wheel 
acting  on  the  pinion  of  the  perpendicular  axis  /.  The  centrifugal  balance 
wheel  work.^  within  the  box  u ;  the  parts,  w,  x,  y,  z,  serve  to  regulate  the 
moliou  of  the  clock,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  friction  weight,  continues 
to  move  more  than  an  hour.  Both  the  clock  and  the  friction  weight  may 
be  removed  without  disturbing  the  motion  of  the  telescope.  The  micro- 
meter arrangements  inside  the  telescope  are  adjusted  with  great  accuracy, 
but  their  enumeration  and  explanation  here  would  carry  us  too  far  out  of 
our  way. 

The  value  of  this  great  refractor  consists  in  its  optical  completeness,  in 
the  great  accuracy  of  its  adjustments,  in  the  regularity  of  rotation  about  the 
hour  axis  by  means  of  the  clock,  as  well  as  in  the  jX'rfectly  unalterable 
micrometrical  apparatus.    In  defining  power  and  intensity  of  illuminuiion, 
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this  relractor  leaves  all  known  leflecliiig  telesco[>cs  far  behind.  Struve  saw 
th«  multiple  Mtar  r  Orion  certainly  16-fold,  while  Schröter  with  his  25  foot 
refractor  only  saw  it  12-fold ;  the  little  companioa  of  the  star  ß  Orion  (Rigel) 
was  seen  through  the  Dorpat  refractor  very  distinctly  just  before  sunset; 
and  even  Leonis,  one  of  the  most  diHli  ult  double  stars,  in  this  instru- 
ment,  was  recognised  without  any  dilTiculty  as  a  douMe  f^t-.ir.  In  con- 
clusion, it  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  this  telescope  is  placed  in  a  building 
stM  ( ;;ilty  arrnn^rd  for  rotation.  The  cost  of  the  instrument  amounted  to 
lU  .iOO  tlorins  («5000). 

Mure  recently  the  oijscrvatory  at  I'ulkuwa  has  received  a  somewhat 
larger  rcfraclor  from  Municli,  whose  object  glass  has  an  uperture  of  14 1\ 
Paris  inches.  The  new  Berlin  observatory  also  possesses  a  large  refractor 
of  remarkable  excellence  from  this  same  celebrated  manufactory  at 
Munich.  The  observatories  of  Cambridge»  Washington,  and  Cincinnati, 
likewise  possess  refractors  of  great  power. 

Wiien  in  use,  the  telescope  is  directed  to  the  object  to  be  investigated, 
whose  motion  is  followed  by  changing  the  [wsltion  of  the  instrument.  If 
the  telescope  bo  nn  uiged  as  in  the  Dorp  at  refractor,  all  the  cl  inip«  are 
to  be  loosened,  the  object  found  with  the  seeker,  and  the  ifKii  una  iki  tiien 
fixed  ;  upon  which,  by  means  of  the  clock-work,  it  is  muvcd  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  always  to  have  the  object  in  liie  field  of  vision. 

The  Reßecting  Teletcope  ;  HeraekeT»  Giant  TeleMcepe* 

82.  Catoptric  (catadioptric)  telescopes,  commonly  called  reflectors,  form 

the  secorid  grand  division  of  these  instruments. 

The  reflector  is  a  tclescu{>e  which,  instead  of  an  object  glass,  has  two 
mirrors,  an  objective  and  a  rcdecling  mirror.  Newtun  constructed  the 
first  rellecting  telescope  of  the  form  now  bearing  his  name.  This  consists 
of  a  hollow  cylinder,  so  placed  upon  a  frame  as  to  be  readily  directed  to 
any  {loint  of  the  heavens.  The  one  end  of  this  cylinder  is  closed  by  a 
spherically  concave  metaUic  mirror  or  speculum,  whose  focus  lies  in  the 
common  axis  of  the  cylinder  and  mirror.  At  a  Iii  tie  distance  from  the 
focus  of  the  speculum  is  placed  a  plane  mirror  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  at  an  angle  of  45**.  A  beam  of  light  impinging  upon  the  concave 
mirror,  is  reflected  in  a  co.ie  upon  the  small  plane  mirror,  and  thence  into 
the  ocular  placed  in  the  side  of  the  instrument  and  at  riEjht  angles  to  it. 
This  arrangement,  therefore,  represents  objects  inverted,  unless,  as  in  the 
terrestrial  telescojw,  erecting  lenses  be  placed  in  the  eye-piece.  After 
Newton's  death  another  form,  the  Gregorian,  with  the  smaller  reflector 
concave,  came  into  use ;  this  represented  objects  erect.  A  third  kind,  the 
Cassegrainian,  was  also  introduced.  This  last  has  the  small  anterior 
reflector  convex  instead  of  plane,  as  in  the  Newtonian,  or  of  concave,  as 
in  the  Gregorian ;  objects  are  represented  in  it  inverted. 

Herschel  improved  the  Newtoi  ian  telescope  by  omitting  the  small 
reflector,  fixing  the  large  concave  speculum  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  axis. 
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The  focus  consequently  was  formed  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  instrument, 
where  it  was  received  by  the  ocular.  The  observer  sat  directly  in  front  of 
the  open  tube  looking  through  the  ocular. 

In  this  manner  Herschel  constructed  his  20  and  30  foot  telescopes; 
the  20  foot  with  a  speculum  of  10  inches  diameter.  A  seven  foot  reflectoi 
finished  by  Herschel  in  1780  was  of  great  excellence;  with  it  he  discovered 
Uranus  on  the  18th  of  March,  1781.  The  m.agnifying  powers  were  230, 
4(>0,  and  930  ;  but  to  his  greater  reflector  Herschel  could  apply  powers  of 
500-2000,  without  overtasking  them  for  strongly  illuminated  objects.  The 
giant  40  fool  telescope  completed  in  1789,  is  represented  in  pi.  \b,  fig.  1. 
The  tube,  DD,  constructed  of  sheet-iron,  was  40  feet  long,  4  feet  10  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  whole  telesco|ie  weighed  about  5100  pounds ;  the  great 
speculum  alone  weighed  2148  pounds.  The  niagnifying  powers  of  the 
instrufnent  were,  for  the  planets,  250  and  500;  for  the  fixed  stars,  1000- 
6400.  The  distinctness  of  the  objects  seen  is  said  to  have  been  astonish- 
ingly great.  The  cost  of  the  whole  apparatus  amounted  to  about  £2000 
Sti  rling.  During  observations  with  this  colossal  instrument,  Herschel  sat 
at  the  side  of  the  tube  at  its  upper  end,  in  a  frame  H,  fixed  to  the  ladders, 
G,  G,  which  accompanied  the  tube  in  its  movements.  He  thus  looked  into 
the  instrument,  with  his  back  to  the  star,  and  examined  this  latter  directly 
with  the  eye-glass.  Unfortunately  the  mirror,  during  a  single  dan)p  night, 
lost  its  polish,  and  the  whole  instrument  in  a  few  years  after  its  construe 
tion  was  entirely  useless.  The  figure  gives,  without  the  necessity  of  further 
explanation,  an  idea  of  the  strong  scaflblding  between  which  the  telescope 
could  be  moved  in  a  [perpendicular  direction  by  means  of  several  ropes, 
AE,  FE;  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  whole  apparatus,  scaflulding  and 
tube,  was  produced  by  a  rotation  by  means  f)f  rollers  running  upon  the 
periphery  of  a  h  orizontal  circular  railway.  ABAB.  Around  and  above  the 
whole  was  built  a  round  tower  with  a  revolving  roof,  whose  opening  could 
be  brought  towards  the  part  of  the  heavens  to  be  observed.  More 
recently  Lord  Rosse  has  constructed  a  gigantic  telescope,  more  than  12  feet 
longer  than  that  of  Herschel,  having  a  speculum  of  6  feet  in  diameter. 

'  *  * '  • '  «fc^.»  t 

ft 

The  Mural  Quadrant.  > 

83.  As  long  as  astronomical  observations  did  not  possess  that  degree  of 
accuracy  now  exhibited,  the  mural  quadrant  was,  of  all  instruments  used  in 
measuring  altitudes,  the  most  useful.  PI.  15,  fig.  19,  represents  the  cele- 
brated mural  quadrant  of  Tycho.  This  had  a  radius,  DC,  of  eight  feet,  by 
n)?ans  of  which,  aided  by  a  vernier,  E,  very  small  arcs  could  be  read  ofl'on 
the  limb  CC.  The  iron  grating,  DCC,  which  formed  the  body  of  the 
quadrant,  was  fastened  to  a  wall,  GAA.  placed  in  the  meridian,  and  the 
rule  DD,  with  the  telescope,  moved  up  and  down  on  this  grating.  In  this 
m-inn*^r  it  was  possible  to  observe  not  only  the  passage  of  the  meridian  by  a 
tlar,  but  also  its  altitude  or  zenith  distance.  The  depending  plumb-line, 
DA,  8er\^-d  to  fix  the  quadrant  in  its  proper  position  in  the  vertical  plane. 
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Movable  quadrants  wore  also  used  ;  and  the  constructiooa  <rf  DoUond  aOA 
Troughtoii  {ßg.  18)  were  the  most  convenient.    The  principal  part  con- 
sisted ol  tile  (pjarter  eircle.  KF.  and  two  nttached  radii.  IK  ami  IF,  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other,  all  ol  metal.    ThrouL'h  the  centre  ot"  gravity  ot  the 
movable  purl  of  tlie  whole  instrument,  passed  a  cyliuiincai  tube,  fastened  to 
the  quadrant  IFKE,  and  including  the  axis  of  rotation ;  this  gave  off  ^ 
vertical  post  resting  on  a  solid  base,  AAD,  adjustable  in  a  horisimtal  fiuaß' 
by  the  screws  B,B«  B.  This  post  was  received  in  such  a  manner  iatoatnlbiii, 
C,  fastt  tted  to  the  base,  as  always,  in  rotation,  to  preserve  a  vertical  posHioH- 
The  body  of  the  quadrant  was  united  in  such  a  manner  to  this  part  con«- 
taining  the  axis  of  rotation,  as  to  have  its  plane  constantly  vertical,  andf 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation.      Upon  the  part  containiiMj  the  nxis  of 
rotation    was   attached    the   azimuth    circle.    DD',   frraduaied    to  ten 
minutes,  readal)le  to  ten  seconds  by  means  of  a  veriatr.    The  quadrant, 
divided  to  five  minutes,  was  readable  to  single  seconds  by  the  micro* 
meter,  G.   The  quadrant,  with  the  movable  telescope,  KIj,  was  so  j4a(C(^ 
that  one  of  the  above  mentioned  metal  radii  was  renderad  penfap^; 
horizontal  by  means  of  an  attached  level.   H  was  a  lens  for  reading 
the  graduation.    Finally,  as  another  means  of  determining  the  vertical  i 
position,  a  plumb-line  was  suspended  in  the  above  mentioned  tube  of  the  la^t 
of  rotation,  who?äe  proper  position  w;ei  «jiven  hy  four  microscopes.    K  wat^ 
the  [K)sition  occupied  by  the  observer  when  looking  at  the  stars  thueiuglh  tJl^ 
telescope  KL. 


The  Dransit  IiMrument,  or  Meridian  Telescope, 

84.  The  transit  instrument,  one  of  the  most  important  instruments  of 
practical  astronomy,  was  invented  by  Roemer  in  1706.   It  is  intended  to 

obtain  with  greater  accuracy  the  right  ascension  of  a  star,  and  consequently 
the  -^olar  tinie  It  consists  {pi.  15,  ßi^.  13)  of  an  astronomical  telescope, 
Fi),  laslenctl  ui  right  angles  to  a  hnri7;<ntt:jl  nxis.  B.  iiii<i  inovahle  up  aud 
dnwn  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plane  di  scriheil  alwav.s  lies  in  the  plane  of 
tite  meriiiiun  of  the  place  of  observation.  For  the  sake  of  the  greatest 
possible  firmness,  the  pillars,  A  A,  upon  which  the  two  pivots  of  the  iKnizontal 
axes  rest,  must  be  fixed  separately,  each  one  consisting  of  a  single  block  of 
granite,  and  going  deep  into  the  earth,  without  any  communication  with  the 
masonry  of  the  building. 

Portable  transit  instruments  have  also  been  constructed,  differing,  how- 
ever, from  the  fixed  only  in  their  smaller  size  and  their  beinjr  adjustable  to 
any  point.  /*/.  1 5.  ^i?.  2'2,  represents  surli  a  y>firtnh!e  tratisit  instrument. 
Although  the  transit  instrument  is  not  usually  emj>lo}ed  to  (»btain  the  ?neri- 
dian  altitude  of  a  star,  yet  for  the  approximate  attainment  of  this  end, 
a  circle  graduated  to  numbers  is  fastened  to  one  side  of  the  instrument  in  a 
vertical  plane,  as  at  I  in  ßg.  13,  and  D,  ßg.  22. 

In  the  fixed,  heavy  transit  instmoBanli»  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  the  friction,  and  the  wearing  of  the  pivots,  to  diminish 
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u  much  as  possible  the  weight  resting  on  the  beds  of  the  horisontal  adt : 
this  is  done  by  counterpoises,  as  seen  at  H,  H  {ßg.  13),  L,  L  {ßg.  II),  and 
6, 6  {ßg,  8).  These  act  on  one  arm  of  levers  whose  fulcra  are  supported 
by  the  solid  parts  of  the  instrument,  the  other  arms  carrying  stirrups 
through  which  the  aiis  is  leceived,  SO  that  this  latter  just  touches  the  socket 
in  which  its  pivots  turn. 

In  the  interior  of  ihc  telescope,  at  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass,  is  the  wire 
plate  of  fine  ihreatis  of  wire  or  other  material,  of  which  two  iire  horizontal 
and  an  indefinite  number  vertical.  The  ohject  here  is  to  give  greater 
precision  to  ubaei  vation,  by  diviiiiiig  the  field  uf  view  into  a  cerluia  number 
of  sabdiYisions.  Thi^  wire  plata  can  be  so  moved  as  to  be  brought  accu- 
rately into  focus,  and  there  regulated;  to  render  it  visible,  however,  it  must 
be  iUuminated  from  without  This  is  done  by  making  one  half  of  the  axis 
hollow,  and  reflecting  the  light  of  a  lamp  through  this  cavity  into  a  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  tube  of  the  telescope.  By  this  means»  the  cross  lines  are 
dark  on  a  light  ground.  The  illumination  employed  by  Fraunhofer  is,  how- 
ever,  much  more  convenient ;  this  is  applied  between  the  eye  of  the  observer 
and  the  focus.  Here  the  whole  field  of  the  tele.sco|)e  retnaius  dark,  tlie  cross 
lines  alone  being  illuminated,  so  that  object  and  cross  lines  can  be  distinctly 
seen  at  the  same  time.  As  much  depends  upon  the  perfectly  horizontal 
position  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  frequen  tly 
a  test  of  this,  which  is  done  by  a  tubular  level  placed  above  or  below,  as  in 
pL  15,  ßg.  13,  L.  In  the  portable  transit  instrument  (pL  16,  jS;.  29),  the 
stand,  AABBCC,  consists  of  a  cast  iron  crown,  upon  which  the  two  parts 
for  the  axis  are  immovably  fastened.  The  horizontal  position  of  the  instrtt- 
ment  is  controlled  in  one  dirertifui  by  a  level  ])lace(l  upon  the  axis;  in  the 
Other,  by  a  level,  l\  j)laced  upon  the  declination  circle,  D. 

The  rectification  of  an  astronomical  instrument,  or  the  determination  of 
its  tault.s,  must  precede  its  use.  Three  principal  errors  may  attach  to  the 
:rsnsit  instrument :  in  the  first  place,  it  will  almost  always  deviate  from  the 
meridian,  that  is,  it  will  have  a  small  eastern  or  western  aaimuth ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  almost  always  be  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  which  is  determined  by  the  dependmt  level,  L  {ßg.  18); 
thirdly,  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope  will  deviate  at  a  slight  angle  from 
the  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation :  this  last  error  is  called 
the  error  of  coUimalion.  These  three  errors  must  be  ascertained  and  recti- 
fied, partly  mechanically,  and  partly  by  calculation  ;  as  also  the  four  errors 
to  which  the  diaphragm  or  wire  plate  is  generally  subject. 

Fig.  25  is  a  side,  and  ßg.  31  a  back  view  of  a  small  transit  instruuieul 
coDstnicted  by  Rcpsold  for  the  observatory  of  St  Petersburgh.  A  are  the 
piUais  of  the  axis  6,  fastened  to  a  granite  block :  the  pieces  m  which  the 
pivots  of  the  axis  turn,  are  shown  more  in  detail  by  ßg».  80  and  37.  £  is 
the  declination  circle  with  its  vernier,  F,  and  the  level,  1,  situated  above  the 
axk.  The  telescope,  BD,  is  only  partly  given.  At  D  is  the  adjusting  screw 
for  the  ocular,  given  more  in  detail  by  ßgs.  28  and  29.  Its  micrometer 
arrangement  is  shown  in  fif^.  30,  where  the  wire  plate  is  moved  in  the  box, 
^  by  the  screw  a.    Fig.  32  is  one  ot  two  supports  which. slaiui  io  excava* 
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tions  ci  ihd  two  pillars.  A,  carrying  friction  roNera  above,  upon  which  the 
axis  6  rests.   FHg,  84  is  a  handle  for  directing  the  telescope. 

Circular  Instruments, 

85.  As  the  irregularities  prndured  hv  chnna'''s  of  temperature,  eccentricity, 
s|>e('ific  gravity.  &:c.,  are  greater  in  u  part  ol  a  circle  than  in  an  t  ntirt'  one, 
it  follows  that  even  the  most  perfect  quadrants  d<»  nol  uliortl  tiie  greatest 
possible  degree  uf  accuracy  ;  for  this  reason  full  circles  were  introduced, 
now  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  determination  of  attitudes,  and  to  which 
the  remarkable  precision  of  the  astronomical  observations  of  the  present  day 
is  owing.  To  the  circular  instruments  belong :  1,  tlw  repeating  circle ; 
2,  the  simple  circle  ;  3,  the  meridian  circle  ;  and  4,  the  theodolite. 

80.  The  repfaliuir  circle  ol  D  'll  ^nd  ( //iT-  M). '"tended  for  observations 
out  of  thp  uipridian.  rf^f>  upon  a  ti  ipod  struul.  A  A,  which,  by  means  ot  the 
adjusting  t^crews,  and  the  h  vcl  F.  can  be  niatii-  prrft  ctly  level.  Upon  this 
rests  the  horizontal  circle,  B,  on  wlncli  the  direction  oi  tlie  alid nie,  H,  can 
be  accurately  read  ofl*  by  means  of  four  verniers  provided  will»  lenses :  of 
these,  otdy  D  and  E  are  visible.  The  alidade  H,  which  supports  the  four 
posts,  I,  I,  I,  I,  of  the  full  circle,  is  adjusted  by  the  telescope  T.  The  posts 
carry  the  beds  for  the  horizontal  axis  of  rotation  of  the  two  circles,  O  and  L, 
and  the  principal  telescope,  M,  whose  horizontal  position  is  regulated  by  the 
level  attached  to  the  strips  K,  K.  Themain  telescope,  M,  has  an  adjustable 
ocular,  provided  with  a  micrometer  arrangement.  This  telescope  is  fastened 
to  the  vernier  carrier.  I'Q.  which  then  (h'tertnine««  altitudes  in  the  fixed 
circle,  O.  The  manner  in  whii  li  the  repetition  or  inulti[)lication  is  effected 
will  be  understood  by  relerrinu  to  wiuit  has  been  said  in  the  pari  of  the  work 
relating  to  measuring  instruments  (/j.  65).  We  wili  here  only  remark, 
that  for  this  purpose  the  vernier  carrier.  PQ,  is  fastened  to  the  aids  by 
clamps,  which  can  be  loosened  in  r<>]>cating.  Reichenbach  has  very  much 
improved  the  repeating  circle ;  nevertheless,  as  there  are  always  defects  in 
the  instrument»  attention  is  now  turned  almost  exclusively  to  simpk  fixed 
circles. 

The  Meridian  Circles. 

87.  The  most  prominent  and  costly  instrument  of  modern  practica- 
astronomy,  is  incontestably  the  meridian  circle,  another  kind  of  full  circle, 
used  to  determine  the  altitudes  of  stars.  This  instrument  serves  not  only  to 
observe  in  the  most  accurate  manner  the  culmination  of  the  stars  (as  in  the 
transit  instrument),  but  also  their  zenith  or  polar  distance.  The  entire 
instrument  must  therefore  be  set  up  in  such  a  manner  that  its  horizontal 
axis  of  rotation  shall  lie  accurately  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  The 
planes  also  of  the  two  circles  perj>endicular  to  this  axis,  as  well  as  the  optical 
axis  of  the  telescojx-,  must  be  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  The  meridian 
circle  has  much  the  same  construction  of  the  individual  parts  that  is  found 
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in  the  transit  instrument,  as  also  the  same  errors  and  corrections.  To  the 
latter  is  to  be  added  the  verification  by  the  observed  ahitude  or  polar 
distance  of  the  star.  The  best  meridian  circles  of  an  earlier  date  are  those 
of  Runisden  (particularly  the  one  at  Palermo)  and  of  Troughloii  (at  Leipzig). 
Perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  more  modern  construction  are  those  made  by 
Reichenbach,  and  especially  by  the  brothers  Repsold  in  Hamburg. 

\n  the  meridian  circle  erected  at  the  Hamburg  observatory  in  1836,  its 
constructors,  A.  and  G.  Repsold,  sought  to  solve  the  problem  of  avoiding 
every  error  arising  from  flexion,  by  the  greatest  equality  and  counter- 
balancing of  the  individual  parts.  For  this  reason  the  instrument  is 
symmetrical  in  all  its  parts,  the  axis,  BB  {pi.  15,  fig.  11),  being  bored 
within  as  well  as  without ;  two  circles,  F,  F,  of  equal  weight,  with  the 
accompanying  microscope  carriers,  burden  equally  the  axis,  HB,  and  rtMjuire 
equally  heavy  counterpoises,  L,  L,  on  both  sides.  To  avoid  a  possible 
alteration  of  the  axis,  the  attachment  is  very  near  the  telescope,  and  a  cor- 
responding counterpoise  on  the  other  side  restores  the  equilibrium  of  the 
whole.  The  circles  are  of  cast  brass,  3  feet  2  inches  (French)  in  diameter, 
graduated  on  silver  for  every  2  minutes.  These  circles  have  four  verniers, 
by  which  the  angles  can  be  read  off  to  single  seconds  by  lenses,  R,  R, 
fastened  to  the  microscojie  carrier,  FF.  The  massive  centre,  B  {pi.  15, 
Jig.  12),  of  this  microsco|)e  carrier,  itself  com po.sed  of  hollow  tubes  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  absolute  heights,  is  fitted  to  the  axis  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  move  freely  without  great  friction  in  the  boxes.  The  telescope 
{ßg.  11),  CE,  with  a  Fraunhofer  object  glass,  C.  of  5  feet  focus,  consists  of 
two  equally  heavy  conical  tubes,  CB,  BE,  of  hammered  bra.ss,  which, 
firmly  united  to  the  axis  BB,  admit  r»f  no  bending.  The  illumination  of  the 
cross  lines  is  effected  throuirh  the  hollow  axis  by  a  mirror  in  the  tube,  a 
lamp  being  placed  in  one  of  the  tubes  running  out  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  axis.  The  obscuration,  as  also  the  regulation  of  the  illumination,  is 
quickly  effected  by  a  wedge  of  colored  glass  worked  by  a  rack.  The  beds 
of  the  axis,  entirely  independent  of  the  other  parts  of  the  instrument,  are 
screwed  fast  to  bhx^ks  of  brass  in  the  pillars.  A,  A',  behind  which  are  the 
brass  plates  which  support  the  posts,  M,  K,  for  the  counterpoises  L,  L. 

88.  The  meridian  circle  at  the  central  observatory  of  Pulkowa  (St. 
Petersburg),  also  erected  by  the  brothers  Repsold,  is  very  similar  to  the 
preceding,  though  on  a  larger  .scale.  Fig.  3,  pi.  15,  represents  it  in  per- 
spective. The  two  pillars,  A  and  A',  are  of  grey  granite,  7|  feet  high,  and 
18  inches  broad  each  way  at  the  upjHjr  end.  The  telesco|)e,  CB,  has  a 
focal  length  of  83}  inches,  5J  inch  a|)erture  of  objective,  and  {)o.ssesses  mag- 
nifying powers  of  170,  238,  and  215.  The  wire  plate  in  the  focus  at  C, 
consists  of  two  horizontal  and  nine  vertical  wires.  Each  of  the  two  circles, 
BKKK  and  BK'E',  has  a  dianieter  of  48  inches,  and  is  divided  on  silver 
to  two  minutes.  For  the  counterbalancing,  the  counterpoises,  G  and 
G',  are  attached  to  special  metal  posts,  I,  H  and  P,  H'.  The  whole  instru- 
ment can  be  raised  at  F  and  F'.  The  level  N  rests  on  the  cross  piece  M. 
Fig.  4  exhibits  the  microscope  carrier  on  a  larger  scale.  This  consists  of 
the  hoop  EE ;  the  four  microscopes  themselves  are  at  K*  K,  K,  K ;  LL  and 
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L'L'  are  the  two  levda,  whose  end  yiews  are  given  immediately  to  tfie  left 
hand,  with  their  mode  of  attaehment ;  d;  d!,  e,  e, «,  are  the  spokes ;  c, 
e  and  T,  T  am  hollow  tubes.  FHg.  0*  a  front  Tiew  of  the  efe-piece  of 
the  telescope,  CB  {ßg.  3) ;  the  letters  a,  6,  c,f,  g,  h,  in  ßgs.  5",  5^  indicate 

the  separate  parts  of  the  wire  micrometer,  and  d  the  pin  for  its  adjustment; 
c  {fig.  6*)  is  the  separate  tube  of  the  ocular.  Fig.  6  shows  the  construction 
of  one  of  the  four  microscopes,  K,  attached  to  the  microscope  carrier ;  fi^s. 
7,  8,  9,  and  10,  represent  particular  parts  of  the  micrometer  arrangement. 
F/ir  7  ii^  the  inner,  ^fi',  8  the  outer  plate  :  fi^.  9  the  spindle  of  the  micro- 
meter screw  h  ;  and  ßg.  10  the  external  view  of  the  whole  microraetei 
arrangement  from  abora. 

Tkt  Equaiorial, 

80.  The  Equatorial  is  an  instrument  by  mefins  of  which,  not  only  the 
drr''nrttion,  but  also  the  diirerencc  of  right  ascension  of  a  star  and  the 
zenitli  can  be  ascertained.  Some  idea  of  the  instrument  may  be  obtained 
by  suj)posing  an  altitude  circle  so  arranged,  that  the  axis  of  rotation,  pre- 
viously vertical  or  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  shall  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  equator ;  in  other  words,  that  this  axis  placed  in  the 
meridian  shall  form  an  angle  with  the  horizon  equd  to  the  height  of  the 
pole  at  the  fdaoe  of  observation.  Thus,  in  the  attitude  and  azimuth  instru* 
ment,  the  axis  of  rotation  moves  towards  the  zenith;  in  the  equatorial, 
towards  the  pole  of  the  equator.  Its  axis  thus  ht-rnmes  parallel  to  that  of 
the  earth,  and  the  azimuth  circje  of  the  simple  circle  becomes  an  hour 
circle,  and  the  ahitude  circle  a  circle  of  declinafion.  This  instrument,  when 
very  accurately  constructed  and  adjusted,  possesses  the  exceedingly 
Important  advantage  of  giving,  out  of  the  meridian,  the  same  dtitcrniinatioos 
which  the  meridian  circle  affilrds  at  the  moment  of  culmination  alone* 

The  equatorial,  as  at  present  constructed,  rests  upon  a  prismatic  stand. 
In  the  smaller  portable  instruments,  however,  the  middle  of  the  polar  axis, 
I  {ßg.  1ft,  which  represents  the  one  constructed  by  Ke])suld  for  the  Ham- 
burg  observatory),  rests  uikiu  a  vertical  brass  pillar,  A,  with  three  foet ; 
Ll\rX  is  the  hour  circle,  fi'^ured  more  intelligibly  in  //ir  17,  with  it«?  micro- 
meter arrangement,  IV,  and  the  counterpoise,  K.  GHF  {ßg.  IT))  is  the  decli- 
nation circle  ;  C,  D.  K.  the  counterpoises  lor  diminishing  the  friction  ;  and  OP 
the  movable  telescope.  A  very  minute  division  of  the  hour  circle  is,  strictly 
speaking,  not  necessary,  as  the  exact  determination  of  the  right  ascension 
is  obtuned  in  another  manner.  Fig.  Id  shows  the  external  and  internal 
construction  of  the  axis,  EH,  of  the  declinatioa  circle,  GHF.  In  a  well 
constructed  equatorial^l,  the  axis  of  rotation  must  lie  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  and  8,  must  form  an  angle  with  the  horizon  equal  to  the  altitude 
of  the  pole  at  the  place  3,  the  plane  of  the  declination  circle  must  be 
parallel  both  to  the  axis  of  rotation  and  to  the  optioai  axis  of  the 
telescope. 

The  stands  of  the  greater  equatorials  consist  of  a  solid  pyramidieal  base 
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stnukur  to  tliat  of  the  Dorpat  nfraotor.  One  of  thia  chancterp  for  example, 
is  to  be  found  in  Munich,  with  a  telescope  of  8  feet  focus  and  6  inches 
aperture;  the  hour  circle  has  a  diameter  of  9  inches,  graduated  to  4 
seconds  of  time ;  and  the  declination  circle,  a  diameter  of  12  inches,  divided 
to  arcs  of  10  seconds.  The  telescope,  admitting  a  magnify  injc:  power  of  400, 
follows,  by  means  of  a  clock  with  a  oentrift^  pendulum,  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  stars. 

Tk$  TheodoUU, 

90.  Another  instrument  to  be  noticed  in  this  place  is  the  Theodolite. 
fHff.  35  represents  a  lateral,  jf^.  86  an  edge,  and  ßg.  37  a  superior  view  of 

a  Theodolite  constructed  by  Ertel  of  Munich.  In  the  three  views  the  same 
letters  refer  to  the  same  parts.  It  ri-sts  upon  a  tripod  stand,  AA,  with  three 
adjusting  screws,  of  which  only  two,  B,  B,  are  rej)re.senled.  On  this  trijxjd 
is  a  short  column,  C,  and  upon  this  cohunn  is  placed  the  horizontal  circle  E, 
graduated  to  degrees,  &c.  Upon  this,  ami  turning  on  its  centre,  the  stand- 
ards, H,  H,  rotate.  These  carry  at  their  e?ct rem! ties,  pivot  holes  for  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope,  N,  whose  optical  axis  moves  in  a  vertical 
plane.  The  whole  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  of  a  transit  instrument, 
with  this  difierance,  that  the  Theodolite  has  a  very  finely  graduated  vertical 
circle  for  measuring  altitudes,  while  the  horizontal  circle,  E,  is  intended  to 
measure  horizontal  angles,  which  are  read  off  by  the  lenses,  G.  This  hori- 
7<»!ttril  circle,  E,  can  be  fastened  or  loosened  at  pleasure  by  the  clamp 
arrangement,  Vabh.  K,  K,  are  lenses  or  micro8Coj)es  for  reading  oil"  the 
vertical  angles  measured  on  the  circle  L,  and  M  is  the  level  required  for 
rectifying  the  station  of  the  instrument. 

Theodolites  are  divided  into  two  principal  kinds — CMtpemaHng  and 
Repeating  Theodolites ;  they  are  also  provided  sometimes  with  a  so-ealled 
rectifying  telescope.  As  regards  the  use  of  the  instrument,  we  would  refer 
to  what  has  been  said  of  it  in  the  mathematical  portion  of  the  work. 

The  errors  and  rectifications  of  the  Theodolite  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  meridian  and  transit  instruments  (sections  Si  and  87).  in 
conclusif^n.  it  may  be  remarked,  that  for  the  Theodolite  may  be  substituted 
a  repealing  circle  a  sintpl»»  circle,  or  an  universal  instrument,  as  constructed 
by  Ertel  of  Muuicii,  and  A.  and  G.  Repsold  in  Haniburg.  Tliesc  instru- 
ments fulfil  the  aim  of  the  Theodolite  jurt  as  well,  and  even  more 
completely;  at  least  this  is  the  case  as  far  as  regyrds  astronomical 
observations. 

Tlu  Beßecting  Sextant i  the  Reßecting  Sectors  the  Triquetrum» 

91.  All  the  instruments  already  mentioned,  as  used  for  measuring  angles, 
refjuire  an  immovably  vertical  or  horizontal  position.  This,  however, 
cannot  always  be  attained,  in  which  case  reflecting  instruments  are 
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employed,  which,  by  their  constructions,  compensate  for  the  want  of  a 
fixed  station.  Among  these  belonsf  first  the  reßecling  sfxtanf.  This  con- 
sists of  a  circular  sector,  amounting  to  from  60-65  degrees,  and  is  an 
iut>truaieut  of  great  value  on  land,  but  absolutely  indispensable  at  §ea»  As, 
however,  from  the  theory  of  the  instnimeDt,  the  angle  indicated  on  the 
sextant  is  exactly  half  the  true  angular  distance,  every  d^ree  of  the  aeelor 
indicates  two  degrees  of  angular  distance.  The  Instrument»  iherefoni, 
measures  m^les  of  120*  to  130',  on  which  account  every  half  degne©  of 
graduation  is  marked  as  a  whole  degree.  About  the  centre  of  the  sect<Nr 
roiatt>>  an  alidade,  uiiich  carries  a  I.ir'je  p^me  ndrror,  passing  throuirli  the 
cetide  t>t  the  sector;  another  soiru's\hat  smaller  filane  mirror  is  fixed  per- 
peiidicularl V  to  the  plane  <>!  llir  sextant,  ami  >o  adjusted,  that  when  the 
alidade  is  bronght  to  the  /er<t  poiiit  ol  tlie  <riadiiation,  the  plaiies  of  the  two 
mirroi's  are  parailel.  This  plane  mirror  is  uncovered  in  its  upper  half,  and 
in  practice,  the  signal  of  one  leg  of  the  angle  to  be  measured  ia  aeen  by 
direct  light,  that  of  the  other  immediately  under  it  by  refleotioiL  At  Ihe 
back  part  of  the  sextant,  a  handle  of  wood  is  attached,  by  which  it  u  lwild 
during  observation.  Between  the  two  mirrors  are  hinge«!  variously  colored 
glasses  for  the  [»rotection  of  the  eyes  when  observing  in  a  bright  light. 
The  astronomical  telescope  is  screwed  m  such  a  manner  into  the  frame 
that  the  objective  end  lies  next  t<>  the  mirror.  The  alidade  carries  a  vpr- 
nier  with  a  lens  I'or  reailing  oil'  the  deizrees.  The  sextant  must  not  be  luo 
heavv.  as  it  is  to  bo  held  in  the  nand  when  in  use.  Sextants  of  jjreater 
dimensions,  as  of  8  inches  radius  and  more,  have  stands  specially  a4<iy*ed 
to  them.  -  , 

The  errors  of  such  an  instrument  must  be  ascertained  before  nni^  it. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  error  of  collimation  ;  the  second,  a  want  ofparallel- 
isro  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope  with  the  plane  of  the  instrument;  the  third 
consists  in  an  unequal  distinctness  of  the  direct  and  reflected  image  of  the 
same  object.  The  fourth  error  is  when  the  sides  of  the  mirrors  are  i^ot 
accurately  j)lane  and  parallel  to  each  other:  and  the  fifth  has  reference  to 
the  same  circumstance  in  the  colored  glasses.  All  these  errors  must  there- 
fore be  rectified  before  the  instrument  can  be  used. 

The  first  application  of  the  sextant  is  in  measuring  the  angle  between  two 
objects  at  any  direction  with  respect  to  the  horizon.  Here  the  least  itlumi* 
nated  object  is  selected  as  the  one  to  be  seen  by  direct  light.  The  second 
application  is  to  the  measurement  of  altitudes.  To  determine  the  altitude 
of  an  object  by  means  of  the  sextant,  look  directly  through  the  telescope  at 
the  image  of  the  object  in  the  horizon,  w  hich  may  either  be  a  natural  or  an 
artificial  one;  bring  th'-  plane  ot"  the  sextant  into  the  vertical  position.  an«l 
move  the  alitlade  until  liie  rellected  image  of  the  object  covers  it.i  direct 
image  :  the  angular  position  of  the  alidade  will  indicate  double  the  altitude 
desired. 

PL  15,  ßg.  23,  gives  a  perspective  view  of  another  form  of  sextant  with 
a  glass  prism,  of  simpler  form  and  less  expensive  construction.  ABB  is  the 
body,  BB  the  graduated  limb,  C  the  movable  alidade  with  the  vernier,  D  the 
lens  for  reading  off  the  graduation,  6F  the  teleacope,  £  the  box  containing 
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the  prism,  in  which  the  two  images  mast  be  hrought  in  oontaet;  the  index 
will  then  give  the  angular  distance  of  the  two  objects  at  the  station  of  the 

observer.    In  this  instrument  the  colored  glasses  are  wanting. 

92.  Another  kind  ol'  n'lk'ctini:  iiistruiiu'iit  rormcrly  used  in  measuring 
angles  of  moderute  value,  is  the  R<'Jh(  tin<s  S'  Ctor  { 21),  \\i)ose  liiiih,  \)D, 
only  contains  somewhere  from  10-ir>  deirrcos.  The  alidade  carries  tlie  ver- 
nier li,  with  the  double  tangent  screw,  FF,  lor  fuie  adjustment ;  1  und  K  ai"e 
the  minvrs,  GH  the  telescope  with  the  bent  ocular,  H,  so  that  the  observer 
at  H  lootw  downwards  Into  the  telescope.  At  the  present  time  the  instrument 
is  no  longer  used,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  rectifying  it.  £ren  the  reflecting 
sextant  i«  but  rarely  employed  on  iaud.  theijdolites  having  taken  its  place,  being 
equally  convenient  to  carry  when  of  small  size,  and  giving  angles  with  much 
greater  precision.  At  sea.  however,  tin-  se\tajat  retains  full  sway,  as  there 
no  other  observing  insirumeiti  can  .supplant  it. 

93.  Tiiis  is  the  aj)j)r<jpriate  place  to  ret'er  to  llii;  (ri</nernifn  (  /'iT.  21),  au. 
ancient  instrument,  sup})osed  to  have  bet-ti  in\  eiited  by  Ftoleniy,  lor  dcter- 
iuiuing  altitudes  and  amplitudes  ol"  the  heavenly  bodicü.  It  coiiüiited  of  a 
flaC^A,  placed  Terticallj  b}  the  assistance  of  a  plummet,  D.  Attached  to 
tlis  alaff  were  two  others,  B  and  C,  movable  on  hinges,  and  thus  capable  of 
jawting  Tarious  triangles  with  the  first.  On  one  of  them,  namely  on  B, 
wave  fitaoed  the  sight  vanes,  u  and  b.  The  construction  and  use  of  the 
Cn^Betruni  (so  called  from  its  triangular  shaj>t>)  de|>ended  u|)oii  correct 
geometrical  principles,  althouiib.  a.^  is  very  evident,  observations  made  with 
It  oottid  be  of  but  very  superiiciai  character 

The  Sutt-Dial ;  the  Gnomon, 

94.  Sun-dials  are  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  true  solar  time 
can  be  determined,  when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  and  not  obscured  by 
clouds.   Before  tlu-  invention  of  wheel  clocks,  they  formed  the  only  means 

for  an  accurate  determination  of  time.  Gnonwnics,  a  special  department  of 
ap[)lied  mathematics,  teaches  the  mode  of  constructing  sun-dials  on  any 
plane  or  curved  surface.  Even  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  sun- 
dial ;  at  least,  .losephus  expressly  asserts  that  the  obelisks  served  for  ujslrono- 
mical  ob.servations;  and  Augustus  caused  an  Egyptian  obelisk  to  be  erected 
in  Rome  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Jews  had  them  732  b.c.  ;  and  as  to 
their  existence  among  the  Greeks,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  choragio 
monument  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  in  Athens.  Papirius  Cursor  constructed 
the  first  sun-dial  at  Rome  290  b.o.  Portable  sun-dials  were  invented  by 
Pope  Sylvester  in  the  tenth  century. 

Sun-dials  consist  generally  of  a  face  of  proi>er  form — the  dial  stufae^— 
upon  which  is  an  hour  ringi  on  this  latter,  the  shadow  of  a  style  or  gnomon 
indiente«;  the  hours. 

TluT.'  are  various  eonstructions  of  dial.s,  depeiiding  upon  the  })Osition  and 
characte  r  of  the  dial  face.  The  simplest  form,  and  the  one  most  usually 
employed,  is  tlie  equinoctial  or  equatorial  dial,  whose  plane  is  parallel  to  the 
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plane  of  the  equator.  In  this  form  the  hour  ring  forms  a  circle  diTided  tafo 
24  hours.  The  shadow  of  a  style  evected  perpendicularly  to  the  centre  of 
the  dial  face,  indicates  the  hours  whenever  the  twelve  o'clock  line  of  the  dial 
ia  fixed  in  the  meridian  ol  the  i)lace,  and  the  style  rendered  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  earth.  This  eciuatoriul  dial  can  of  course  be  employed  to  detprrnine 
tlie  'Zi  hours  in  tliose  countries  only  where  the  sphere  is  parallel,  m  which 
have  the  pole  in  their  zenith.  In  our  latitude  only  the  hail  circie  can 
be  used,  and  that  on\j  from  vema]  to  autumnal  equinox. 

When  the  plane  of  the  dial  ia  parallel  to  theplaneof  thehorisoa,itbecoinei 
a  Aonxoato/dial.  The  meridian  line  of  this  dial  must  be  in  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  and  the  index  in  the  direction  of  the  pole.  To  construct  a  horizontal 
dial,  draw  the  line  of  six  o'clock,  and,  perpendicular  to  this  and  bisecting  it, 
the  meridian,  or  twelve  o'clock  line.  At  the  point  of  intersection  draw  a 
line,  forminp;,  with  tlu-  six  o  clock  line,  an  angle  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the 
pole,  or  the  latitude  of  the  place.  Taking  a  moderate  lenj^'th  on  this  hue  as 
hypothenuse,  complete  tlie  right-angled  triangle,  by  letting  tall  from  its 
extremity  a  perpendicular  on  the  six  o'clock  line.  From  the  iatersections  of 
the  first  mentioned  lines  as  centres,  and  with  the  hypothenuse,  and  that  part 
of  the  six  o'clock  line  belonging  to  this  right-angled  triangle,  as  radii,  describe 
two  semicircles  on  the  six  o'clock  line.  Divide  each  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  from  each  point  of  division  of  the  inner  semicircle,  draw  lines 
parallel  to  the  meridian  ;  and  from  each  point  of  the  outer  semicircle,  lines 
parallel  to  the  six  o'clock  line.  Through  the  intersection  of  these  two  sets 
ol  {tarallcls,  ytrolont:  radii  of  the  semicircles.  These  latter  radii,  twelve  in 
number,  will  be  tiie  lines  of  shadow  cast  by  the  edge  ot"  the  style  for  the  12 
hours  intervening  between  6  a.m.  and  ii  p.m.  ;  when  produced  on  the  other 
side  of  the  centre,  they  will  indicate  the  hours  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  Thus, 
7  A.M.  produced,  will  indicate  7  p.m.,  dec.  The  outline  of  the  dial  plane 
may  be  square  or  circular.  The  style  of  the  dial  must  form,  with  its  plane, 
an  angle  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  at  th.e  place  of  erection.  If  the 
style  have  an  appreciable  thickness  of  material,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
construction  to  suppose  tlie  semicircle  divided  into  quadrants,  and  these 
separated  by  a  parallel-sided  space,  equal  in  breadth  to  the  thickness  of  the 
style.  Since  a  simple  index  post  is  easily  bent  and  moved  from  the  nnjuired 
angle,  it  is  preferable  to  euipluy  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  hyputlienuse 
forms  with  the  base  ua  angle  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  pole. 

95.  When  the  surface  of  the  dial  is  in  a  vertical  plane,  it  becomes  a 
ifertictti  dial,  of  which  there  are  four  forms,  named  after  and  corresponding 
to  the  four  principal  regions  of  the  heavens :  moming  (oriental),  moam  (axi- 
muthal),  seentttf  (occidental),  and  miduight  dials,  as  the  vertical  planes  are 
turned  towards  the  east,  south,  west,  or  north.  These  dials  may  be 
constructed  mechanically  by  means  of  an  equatorial  dial  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

The  surface  of  the  dial  need  not  necessarily  be  turned  to  any  })articular 
part  of  the  heavens,  nor  be  exactly  horizontal  i)r  perpendicular,  although  the 
construction  ot  these  declining  dials  becomes  more  difficult,  and  requires  a 
greater  knovdedge  of  mathematics.  Polar  dials  are  those  traced  on  a  plane 
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perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  and  pening  throi^h  the  poles ;  the  index  ie 

here  parallel  to  the  equator.  There  are  also  cylindrical  dials  where  the 
surfaoe  is  a  cylinder;  and  annular,  where  the  hour  circle  is  marked  on  the 
inside  o!  a  ring.  The  rays  of  the  sun  falling  through  a  hole  in  a  liooj)  upon 
this  c  1 1  le,  determine  the  hours.  The  portable  dials  are  principally  hori- 
zontui,  uud  must  be  set  up  by  means  of  a  compass. 

It  HMMliie  to  nm«rk,  in  conelunon,  that  as  the  lun-diale  indicate  only 
iIm  tnie^  and  watches  the  mean  time  alone,  the  two  can  only  agree  exactly 
twice  in  the  year. 

96.  The  Gnomon  was  a  contrivance  of  the  ancients,  to  determine  the 
rftitude  of  a  himinouB  body  above  the  horizon,  by  the  shadow  oast  by  a 

vertical  style  upon  a  horizontal  plane.  Anaximander  made  use  of  the 
(jnomon  to  determine  approximately  the  obliquity  of  the  eclijitic  at  '.24* ;  and 
alter  that,  Pythias  and  Hipparchus  calculated  the  solstices  and  altitudes  of 
the  sun.  In  all  probability  llie  obelisks  ol  the  Egy|)ti;uis  were  nothing  else 
than  such  gnomons,  by  means  of  which  they  obtained  tiie  culmination  of  the 
sn^  and  ^Consequently  the  true  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  their 
water  doehs.  An  improrement  of  this  apparatus  is  presented  by  the 
Tktead  Chumom,  in  which  the  solar  rays  are  leceived  on  a  Tcrtical  wall 
p0lrpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  the  })recise  position  of  the 
R^ridian  plane,  passing  through  the  centre  of  a  circular  aperture  in  the 
wall,  indicated  by  a  dei)endinrr  thread.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
the  meridian  lines  re(iuired  tor  each  gnomon  roust  be  previously  determined 
with  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  accuracy. 

7%s  Wheel  Cloelu 

VI.  By  the  word  chek,  without  further  qualification,  is  meant  every 
macliine  which,  by  means  of  the  perfectly  uniform  motion  of  wheelwork,  is 

intended  to  divide  mean,  solar,  or  sidereal  time,  into  a  certain  number  of 
equal  parts;  the  minutene.ss  and  accuracy  of  these  latter  dei'endincr  on  the 
more  or  less  complete  elaboration  of  the  coinjionent  j>arts  of  the  apparatus. 

It  is  an  -iscertained  fact  that  the  first  clocks  were  moved  by  weights. 
Galileo  and  iiuyghens  first  applied  the  pendulum  to  regulate  the  motion  of 
the  clock  by  its  regular  oscillations.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  spiral  spring 
was  used  as  a  motive  power  instead  of  the  weights,  and  the  pendulum  was 
replaced  by  the  haUau»  loAse/.  By  means  of  these  two  substitutions,  it 
became  possible  to  reduce  the  mechanism  of  the  oloclt  within  so  small  a 
compass,  as  to  render  it  sufficiently  portable  for  pocket  use  ;  and  although 
the  honor  may  be  contested  against  hiro,  JPeter  Hele  of  Närnberg  is  lo  be 
con.sidered  as  the  inventor  of  watches. 

98.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  a  minute  description  of  the  mechanism 
of  a  clock  ;  it  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  motive  power,  whether 
bent  spring  or  weight,  acts  upon  a  wheel  vviiii  a  certain  number  of  teeth, 
and  that  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  wheels  and  pinions,  the  indices  are 
moved  in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  (the  minute  hand)  makes  twelve 
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rotations  while  the  other  (the  hour  hand)  mak«s  but  one.  There  Is  oAen  a 
third  index  (the  second  hand)  which  make*  one  rotation  in  a  minute.  In 

the  better  clocks  the  second  hand  Sprintes  from  one  second  to  another,  thus 
showing  each  one  separately  ;  and  as  in  astroiiomical  clocks  minute  divisions 
of  time  are  desirable,  in  these  the  division  of  seconds  has  sometimes  been 
brought  to  thirds. 

As  the  motive  power  can  never  act  uniformly,  every  clock  requires  a 
regulator,  which  may  compensate  for  the  irregularities  ik  the  power.  The 
whole  wheelwork  is  consequently  in  such  connexion  with  a  sin^  wheel — 
the  escapement,  that  when  the  latter  ts  checked  the  motion     the  whde 

stops.  This  escapement,  in  the  f>endulum  clock,  is  connected  with  the 
pendulum,  which  vibrates  either  whole  or  half  seconds;  the  motion  ceases, 
therefore,  between  every  swing  of  the  pendulum.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
proper  motion  of  the  clock  depends  u\>i.n\  the  ;iceur;»te  lenprth  of  the  pen- 
dulum, and  that  as  pendulums  swing  in  proportiun  to  their  lengths,  a  clock 
may  be  regulated  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  |>endulum.  The  pen- 
dulum itself,  however,  needs  regulating;  for,  being  lengthened  by  heat  and 
shortened  by  cold,  the  correctness  of  the  clock's  motion  is  impaired.  As  it 
is  not  possible  always  to  determine  this  variation  of  length,  and  the 
variation  is  often  very  sudden,  it  cannot  be  provided  for  by  any  manual 
regulation.  To  meet  this  difficulty  Harrison  invented  a  compensation 
pendulum  which  regulates  itself.  In  this  pendulum,  rod«;  of  brass  and  steel 
alternate  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  elongation  of  the  steel  rods,  and  consc- 
quriitly  of  the  i>enduUnn,  is  eoiinteraeted  by  that  of  iln-  l)rass  rods,  which  in 
this  manner  shorten  the  pendulum  as  much  as  it  is  lengthened  by  the  steel 
rods.  Its  length  thus  remains  unchanged  in  all  temperatures.  Graham's 
mercurial  pendulum  is  intended  to  accomplish  the  same  end.  (For  further 
'details  see  the  article.  Compensation  Pendulum,  under  the  head  of 
Physics.) 

In  the  second  kind  of  regulators,  all  the  wheels  are  connected  with  the 
balance  wheel  by  means  of  the  escapement,  so  that  this  produces  the 

necessary  check  to  the  motion.  Of  escapements  there  are  various  forms, 
all,  however,  l)eing  in  connexion  with  a  balance,  which  is  a  flat  wheel,  on 
who.se  pallets  the  scape  wheel  r  atcht  s,  endeavoring  to  move  it  forwards. 
The  pallets  are  so  fi.xed  on  the  \  vv\n'  of  the  balance  wlieeK  that  the  scape 
wheel  must  leave  them  free  after  u  certain  time,  and  then  the  spiral  spring 
acts  upon  the  balance,  bringing  it  back  to  the  former  position  to  meet  a  new 
tooth  of  the  escapement.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  quicker  or  slower 
motion  of  a  clock  will  depend  upon  the  time  in  which  the  balance  makes  its 
movement,  and  that  this  lime  depends  upon  the  length  or  shortness  of  the 
spiral  spring.  There  is  for  this  reason  a  r^ulator  ou  the  watch  whose 
motion  alters  the  length  of  the  spring. 

As  in  the  pendulum  isochronism  of  oscillation  is  effected  by  the  principle 
of  compensation,  so  in  the  balance  there  must  also  be  a  compensation,  since 
both  it  and  the  spiral  spring  change  their  dimensions,  and  consuqueully  their 
times  of  vibration,  with  change  of  temperature.  Compensation  is  brought 
about  in  the  balance  by  the  bending  of  thermometric  metal  springs,  sted 
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and  hnm,  or  platina  plato^  being  so  combined  that  their  changes  throiigh 
temperature  coimterbalanoa  those  which,  for  the  tame  reason,  take  place  in 

the  balance. 

99.  Clocks  for  astronomical  purposes  must  be  very  carefully  constructed, 
anfl  evrrv  teiulencv  to  inaccuracy  must  be  specinllv  coinilL'iacted.  They 
may  be  penduluin  cli>ck».  as  used  in  observatories,  or  balance  clocks — 
chronumetvrs — as  employed  at  sea  to  assist  in  the  astronomical  detciini- 
nations  there  necessary.  The  English,  to  wliom  the  perfection  of  chrono- 
meters is  due,  set  great  value  upon  the  best  of  thero,  and  Harrisoii  fomished 
instruments  which,  in  a  voyage  round  the  world,  did  not  vary  three  seconds. 
Such  chronometers  are  little  different  in  construction  from  the  best  watches, 
except  in  having  a  peculiar  escapement ;  all  their  parts  are,  however,  very 
carefully  constructed,  many  precautions  taken  against  accidental  injury, 
and  throughout,  compensations  tor  the  rfTects  of  temperature  and  other 
physical  ai^ent*?  (as  mngnetism)  introduced.  Longitude  or  marine  time 
keejMfrs  (lu)x  cluononieters)  for  nauticnl  and  astronomical  purposes,  are 
constructed  just  like  the  pocket  chronometers ;  they  are,  however,  larger, 
and  inclosed  in  a  special  box. 

The  PtoMtarium, 

100.  Amons  the  numerous  helps  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matical ficdi:! ajiliy,  must  be  mentioned  those  artificial  models  and  contri- 
vances knovvt»  under  the  names  o(  Lunarium,  Tellurium,  and  Planetarium. 
The  lunarium  is  an  apparatus  by  which  the  motions  of  the  moon  about  the 
earth,  her  phases,  &c.,  can  be  readily  illustrated  and  explained.  It  is 
usually  combined  with  the  tellurium.  The  tellurium,  called  sometimes 
geacycHc  machine^  is  a  particular  form  of  planetarium,  which  exhibits  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  the  course  of  the  moon  about  the  earth, 
and  with  her  about  the  sun,  as  also  all  attendant  phenomena,  such  as  the 
seasons,  fpmrters  of  the  innnti.  <S:c.  Finally,  the  planetarium  is  a  model, 
intended  t<>  render  iierce|)tdile  to  the  senses  the  motions  of  the  planets  and 
all  icsuUiiig  pheiionitjiia,  on  wliich  account  it  has  received  various  coii- 
istructions.  Common  planetaria  are  moved  by  hand  ;  the  better  and  more 
complicated  have  a  wheelwork,  which,  like  a  watch,  is  set  in  motion  by  a 
spiral  spring,  and  causes  the  planets  to  revolve  with  their  respective  velo- 
cities around  a  globe  or  lamp  placed  in  the  centre.  As  Lord  Orrery  was 
the  first  to  construct  a  planetarium  of  this  character,  they  are  sometimes 
known  as  Orreries. 

Men<|erson,  fot  tnerly  director  of  the  Edinburgh  observatory,  has  published 
the  descrij)tion  of  a  simpldied  planetarium  (/>/.  15.  fi<:.  .'}s),  whose  coiistruo- 
tion  will  be  here  briefly  mentioned.  In  a  circular  box  standing  on  lour  teet. 
the  clockwork  is  set  in  motion  by  the  liandle  D.  Upni  the  upper  surface  of 
the  box  are  marked  the  ecliptic,  the  perpetual  calendar,  and  other  items 
relating  to  the  planets.  In  tlie  centre  is  a  large  sphere  representing  the  sun, 
about  which  the  planets  revolve  on  vertical  posts  fastened  to  horizontal 
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rods,  with  their  proportional  velocities,  and  at  Ihoir  proportional  distances- 
Mercury,  II ;  Venus,  G  ;  Earth,  F,  with  the  moon,  c  ;  Mars,  I ;  Jupiter,  M, 
with  four  in<ini»s.  r.  p.  f.  e  ;  Satum,  X,  with  the  ring,  and  the  seven  satellites,  /'  f, 
f,fifyf»fi  ^1  ' '  f  t  ulus,  K,with  the  six  moons,  c/,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d.  Fig.  89  repre- 
sents a  contiivunce,  which,  attached  to  this  planetarium,  ^»erves  to  give  the 
earth's  axis  a  parallel  motion,  and  to  exhibit  the  cause  of  the  seasons  and  their 
sucoeflsion.  It  consists  of  the  small  globo»  F,  to  whose  equator  the  hoUow  bras* 
tube,  E,  is  fastened,  which  carries  the  weight,  C,  and  the  carrier,  D.  If  now 
the  planetarium  be  hung  to  the  wall  by  the  ring  E  {ßg.  38),  and  set  in 
motion.  C  being  held  fast,  the  earth  will  revolve,  her  axis  remaining 
constantly  parallel,  ami  thu<t  representing  the  courses  of  the  seasons,  which 
are  inrlj  a*e<l  nn  the  fixed  disk,  A. 

The  Ijeist  IManetaria  and  Telluria  are  those  of  Kiedig  and  Schulze  in 
Leipzig,  and  JSeitcrt  of  Hohenstein  near  Chemnitz  in  Saxony. 

101.  It  remains  to  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  there  are  still  other 
(Mcces  of  apparatus,  some  of  them  ancient,  and  others  more  modem,  which 
are  used  widi  excellent  results  both  by  the  practical  astronomer  and  the 
teacher.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  circle  micrometer,  as  also  the 
differential  micrometer  (invented  by  Bogusiawski)  for  determining  the 
difference  of  right  ascension  and  declinnfinn  of  two  stars:  the  dipJndoscope 
(invented  bv  Dent  of  Tjondon),  an  apparatus  which  replaces  the  transit 
instrument  ;  the  hfnutifnl  model  hy  IMohius  lA'  Lei{izig.  for  representing  the 
orbits  of  the  asteroids,  Ceres,  l^alias,  Juuu,  and  Vesta,  with  respect  to  their 
magnitude-s  inclinations,  and  eccentricities;  finally,  the  mercurial  clock  of 
Kater,  and  the  atirograph  of  Steinheil. 

OftseriMloriet. 

102.  The  place  where  astronomical  ohservations  are  conducted  and  the 
necessary  apparatus  erected,  is  called  an  ohservafort/.  The  choice  of  such  a 
place  is  sometimes  very  much  restricted  ;  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  should 
be  established  ia  a  dry  locality,  where,  remote  from  all  motion  which  might 
produce  vibrations,  the  foundations  and  lower  stones  of  the  buildings  and  the 
instruments  may  be  protected  fipom  the  influences  of  weather  and  temperature. 
The  building  itself  must  be  constructed  in  the  most  solid  manner,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, facing  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens.  It  is  desirable  to  have  an  elevated 
station  from  which  the  horizon  can  be  surveyed  in  every  direction ;  where 
this  is  impossihie,  the  parts  of  the  building  in  which  are  placed  the  principal 
instruments  must  be  much  elevated.  The  foundations  of  the  edifice  must 
l)e  very  solid,  and  each  principal  instrument  must  have  an  isolated  base,  or 
must  be  connected  with  the  ground  by  sj>ecial  foundations,  not  touching  any 
part  of  the  edifice,  in  order  that  all  shaking  of  the  instrument  may  be 
avoided.  A  iree  view  in  all  directions  must  be  had,  and  for  the  meridian 
there  must  be  a  vertical  slit  passing  through  the  whole  height  of  the  building. 
The  place  also  where  the  refracfoi .  or  other  instrument  supplying  its  place, 
stands,  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  whole  of  a  vertical  plane  can  be  seen 
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In  any  dmction,  for  which  reason  then  is  generally  a  roof  attadied  which 
tnms  on  a  railroad,  or  can  be  entirely  removed.  In  the  first  case,  the  roof 
is  divMled  by  a  vertical  section  of  four  feet  in  brea<lth  into  two  halves  ;  the 
aperture,  however,  ran  be  closed  by  trap-doors.  SSuch  an  arranrijenient,  for 
example,  is  to  be  Juund  in  the  building  for  the  creal  retractor  at  JJorpat,  and 
iu  the  turiuog  cupola  ol  the  observatory  at  Wasliington. 

ffha  faeit  obBcrvatoriat  ara  those  at  Altona,  Berlin,  Dorpat,  Göttiugen, 
Green  flidi,  K6ii^b«rg,  Mailandt  Mnnieh,  Ofen,  i'ulkowa  near  St.  Peters- 
boffj^  fieehoig  near  Gotha,  Vienna,  &e.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  world, 
those  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Paramatta  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in 
the  United  States,  are  the  best  known.  In  the  United  States,  the  principal 
dbservatories  and  instruments  «m  at  Cwmbridge,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
CipOMMiati,  Hudson  (O.),  de«. 

Practical  Asirognoty. 

108.  The  finding  of  particular  stars  and  oonstdlations  is  e^ted  by  means 
of  the  eelestial  globe  and  star  maps ;  as  also  bj  the  method  of  aHgwrnemU 
already  mentioned  (sec.  26).  This  latter  method  will  now  be  detailed  a 
little  more  at  length.  It  was  there  seen  that  from  the  position  of  the  Great 
Wain,  or  the  Great  Bear,  the  polar  star  could  be  determined  ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  other  stars  are  identified.  For  this  the  star  maps  {pi.  12)  are  employ- 
ed, on  which  the  alignments  of  the  principal  fixed  stars  are  triven.  Produce 
the  direction  of  the  stars  ^  and  ii  towards  the  wain,  it  will  sinke  a  star  of  tiie 
first  magnitude,  Arcturus  in  Boutes,  which,  with  the  polar  star  and  Vega  in 
Lyra,  fornui  an  isosceles  triangle,  Aretums  being  at  the  ▼nrlex.  The  polar 
star,  which,  by  its  almost  unchangeable  position,  is  very  well  calculated  for 
the  purpose,  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  rest  of  the  heavens ;  the 
altitude  of  the  polar  star  above  the  hori/on  being  nearly  equal  to  the  geo- 
graphical latitude  of  the  place.  Twice  the  length  of  a  straight  line  from 
Vecja  to  Arcturus  strikes  Spica,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Virgo. 
S|)irr^  forms,  with  Uenebola  (in  Leo)  and  Arcturus,  and  also  with  Arcturus 
and  liie  star  a  Llbrnp.  triangles  nearly  isosceles.  Spica  forms  the  vertex  of 
the  first  of  these  \  Aiciurus  ol  the  second.  The  star  a  Librae  lies  almost 
in  the  continuation  of  the  oonneetif^  line  between  the  polar  star  and  Arctu* 
rus.  Fnrthermore,  the  alignments  of  Vega,  the  polar  star,  Capelle,  and 
Aldebaran,  form  a  laige  flat  arc  Aldebaran,  a  star  of  reddish  light;  is  one  of 
five  stars  lying  near  to  each  other,  which  form  a  V,  and  are  called  Hyades. 
Aldebaran  and  Capella  form  an  almost  right-angled  triangle  with  Castor,  a 
star  in  Gemini.  A  line  drawn  from  Denebola  to  the  polar  star,  and  produced 
some  distririr  e  beyond,  strikes  a  hrii2;ht  star,  which,  with  three  others,  forms  a 
large  almost  regular  quadrilateral,  the  greater  part  of  Pegasus.  A  line  from 
Perseus  to  Aldebaran,  and  sufficiently  prolonged,  strikes  three  bright  stars, 
the  belt  of  Orion.  P^uce  the  line  indicated  by  this  belt  to  the  left,  and  it 
will  meet  the  brightest  star  in  the  sky,  Sirius  (the  Dog  star).  In  this  man- 
ner, straight  lines  may  in  succession  be  drawn  from  two  known  stars  to 
ochen,  and  the  trian^M  thus  formed,  constructed  in  the  heavens. 
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104.  With  the  help  of  a  celestial  g!o3e,  the  same  end  majbe  attained 
more  readily,  by  setting  up  the  sphoi  t:  for  the  place  of  observation,  as  also 
for  the  day  and  hour  of  observation.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  look  in 
what  (iiiectif>n  and  at  what  elevati<<n  al)ovethe  horizon  anv  star  is  found  on 
the  irlobe,  and  then  direct  the  eye  towards  the  corrcs])ondjng  part  of  the 
lieuvens,  to  be  able  to  identify  them  on  both  spheres.  In  this  way,  for 
instance,  h  might  be  observed  by  means  of  the  celeBtiai  globe,  that  at  7| 
o'clock  of  Jan.  16,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  Capelle,  stands  a  little  to  the 
south-east  of  zenith,  outside  of  the  milky  way.  It  is  then  only  necessary  at 
that  time  to  look  a  little  to  the  south-east,  out  of  the  milky  way,  actually  to 
see  Capelle. 

105.  Knowing  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cnlt  to  find  the  \  isihle  planet«,  .Mercury,  \'enu<5,  Mars.  Ju]>iter,  Saturn,  and 
even  I'ranus,  in  these  con.sleilatiun.s,  (^lstin<Ilnsilin^Mhenl  with  certainty  from 
the  iixed  stars  by  their  peculiar  appearance  and  their  varying  position  with 
respect  to  the  neighboring  stars. 
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In  the  general  introduction  to  the  preceding  portion  of  the  work  a 
concise  summary  of  the  entire  system  of  the  natural  sciences  was  given,  in 
wit  ich  Fh>/sii  S,  in  a  restricted  sense,  or  Natural  Pliitosophy.  occupied  a 
very  important  jtlace.  The  followin?  sections  will  he  devoted  to  this 
science,  lu  tlie  ubove-uientioned  iulroductiun  the  system  was  traced  out 
in  its  Iwoadest  leatures.  Taking  the  general  divisions  there  indicated,  it 
will  be  now  necessary  to  subdivide  them,  and  to  examine  each  subdivision 
with  special  attention. 

Natural  Philosophy,  or  Physics,  may  he  divided  into  pure  and  applied* 
Purr  Physics  will  then  form  the  theoretical  portion  of  the  science,  teaching 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  far  as  they  may  be  inferred  from  careful  and  long 
conlinucfl  observations  of  nattiral  phenomena,  afterwards  verifiefl  and 
eslabli?<h(„'il  l>y  actual  apj'licalion  to  practice.  Hypothesis  can  oidy  be 
verified  l»v  its  enab)in<x  us  to  develope  the  phenoniena  belonffins;  to  a  certain 
class,  and  to  predict  liie  manner  of  their  occurrence  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  at  certain  times.   In  this  way  Newton  deduced  the  flattening 

the  poles  of  the  earth  from  the  law  of  gravitation ;  Laplace  calculated 
the  two  different  diameters  of  the  earth,  and  actual  measurement  has  proved 
the  trutli  of  his  results.  The  predictions  of  astronomy  are  founded  on  such 
theories  ;  aod  the  actual  occurrence  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  and  other 
similar  phenomena,  years  after  they  had  been  foretold,  shows  the  firm  and 
sure  groin  1(1  on  which  these  theories  are  based.  This  discovery  of  natural 
laws  is  tlieu  the  object  of  pun-  physics,  while  the  application  of  the  laws 
thus  found  to  surrounding  nature,  belongs  to  the  dejtartinent  ot  applied 
physics.  The  various  sections  of  the  latter  are  referred  to  in  their 
appropriate  places  in  this  wofk :  attention  will  be  directed  for  a  moment  to 
pure  natural  philosophy. 

The  sii^le  branches  of  science  with  which  pure  natural  philosophy  is 
occuiiied,  are,  1,  the  theory  of  equilibrium  of  forces,  or  statics ;  2,  the  theory 
of  motion,  or  dynamics.  These  two  parts  taken  together  form  what  is 
generally  termed  mechanics,  properly  a  part  of  applied  m,ithematics.  3, 
the  philosophy  of  sound,  acoustics  :  4,  of  li'jht,  optics  ;  f),  ot  heat,  pyrono- 
mics ;  and  6,  of  electricity  anH  magnetism,  which  iulier  have  in  more  recent 
times  made  astonishing  progress. 

A  few  general  observations  on  the  peculiarities  of  bodies  must  precede 
the  minute  investigation  of  particular  parts  of  the  subject.   We  refer  to 
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those  peculiarities  which  form  the  essence  of  what  is  known  as  body,  matter, 
material,  which  thus  apply  to  all  bodies  without  any  exception.  Among 
these  peculiarities  may  be  first  mentioned  extension  and  impenetrability.  A 
body  must  have  a  certain  extension,  that  is,  must  occupy  a  certain  space  ; 
it  must  nevertheless  be  imj)enetrable,  or  must  fill  this  space  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  no  second  bo<ly  can  also  occupy  it  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 
We  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  one  body  can  penetrate 
another,  as  a  nail  can  a  hoard,  in  the  physical  sense  of  the  word.  As  the 
nail  is  driven  through  the  board  by  mechanical  force,  it  pushes  aside  the 
fibres  of  the  wood,  and  occuj)ies  their  place  ;  the  particles  of  the  wood 
and  iron  are  therefore  contiguous,  but  not  in  the  same  place.  Penetration, 
in  the  [»hysical  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  destruction  of  one  substance  by 
another,  not  a  mere  displacement.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  increase  in  bulk,  as  the  board  with  the  nail  occupies  no  more  space 
than  without  it ;  and  a  measure  of  water  mixed  with  a  measure  of  sulphuric 
acid  will  not  fill  two  measures  :  penetration,  nevertheless,  has  not  taken 
place,  no  atom  having  been  annihilated,  as  may  be  proved  by  weighing. 
Divijibility  is  another  general  property  of  bodies,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  su[)jM)sed  to  be  capable  of  division  into  smaller  and  smaller  portions — 
atoms.  The  pulverization  of  solid  bodies,  the  small  globules  of  fluids,  as 
the  blood  globules,  whose  diameter  is  only  of  a  line,  and  the  great 
space  which  gaseous  bodies  can  occupy,  show  this  property  on  a  large 
scale,  while  the  atomic  theory  follows  it  to  the  smallest  molecules.  Nearly 
allied  to  divisibility,  are  two  other  properties  of  Ixxlies,  extensibility  and 
compressibility,  which  are  opposed  to  each  other.  By  the.se  terms  is  meant 
an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  space  which  a  body,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, occupies,  without  the  connexion  of  its  molecules  or  atoms 
being  thereby  aflected.  As  these  atoms  are  supposed  to  be  unchangeable, 
this  change  of  space  must  necessarily  be  referred  to  an  expansion  or  con- 
traction of  the  interspaces  which  exist  l)etween  these  atoms,  in  the  natural 
state  of  the  body.  This  extension  is  the  result  of  a  stretching  or  heating  ; 
the  contraction  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  cold  or  pressure. 

The  mention  of  interspaces  between  the  individual  atoms  of  a  body,  leads 
us  to  the  consideration  of  another  property  of  bcnlies,  called  porosity,  pos- 
sessed, as  far  as  we  know,  by  all.  In  ordinary  language,  however,  the  term 
pore,  which  may  be  considered,  scientifically,  as  referring  to  an  interspace 
infinitely  small,  is  applied  to  those  only  which  arc  large  enough  to  allow  the 
passage  of  fluids  or  gases.  It  is  by  means  of  these  pores  that  the  parts  of  one 
body  penetrate  between  those  of  another,  as  water  a  sponge.  In  other 
bodies  the  pores  are  so  small  as  not  even  to  admit  the  entrance  of  gases,  as, 
for  instance,  glass. 

The  atoms  of  which  a  body  is  composed  are  not  always  honwgcnenus, 
and  hence  the  diflerent  kind  of  bodies;  thus  cinnabar  is  comjwsed  of  atoms 
of  sulphur  and  mercur}' ;  water,  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  atoms,  &c. ;  such 
bodies  being  called  compound,  as  distinguished  from  simple  (elementary  or 
'  element.s).  in  which  the  atoms  are  homogeneous.    These  investigations, 
'  however,  belong  to  the  department  of  chemistry,  and  as  such,  do  not  belong 
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to  this  subieet.  The  manner  in  which  atoms  are  combined,  or  their  aggre» 
gaiioHt  is  aJso  deserving  of  mention,  ai  the  same  atoms  may  be  considered 
as  combined  under  different  Ibrms  and  conditions ;  thus,  ice,  water,  and 
steam,  are  all  competed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  same  proportions, 

yet  ail  possess  very  different  properties.  Three  conditions  of  aggregation 
are  ktiown,  according  to  which  bodies  are  divided  into  solid,  Uquidt  wad 

By  solid  bodies  are  to  be  understood  those  which,  apart  from  the  changes 
produced  by  heat  and  mechanical  agency,  have  an  unchangeable  volume, 
and  an  independent  definite  form.  In  these  the  single  atoms  are  brought 
in  the  closest  possible  connexion.  The  connexion  of  atoms  in  liquid  bodies 
is  less  intimate,  possessing  an  almost  unchangeable  volume,  even  when  a 
small  quantity  is  exposed  to  great  pressure;  they  have,  however,  no  definite 
form.  In  aeriform  or  gaseous  bodies,  the  connexion  of  the  atoms  isexceed> 
inL'Iy  HÜLjht,  there  Ix'inir  neither  an  unchangeable  volume  nor  a  determinate 
form.  Ix'th  tlfiiriidiiiu'  upon  surrouiHÜn«:  mduences.  All  bodies,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  in;iy  hs  transformed  iioiw  one  condition  of  aggregation 
to  another,  although  iliti  means  to  be  employed,  namely,  change  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  may  not  be  applicable  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  effect  thii 
in  certain  cases.  Thus,  for  example,  mercury  at  a  temperature  and 
below  — 89°  F.,  is  a  solid ;  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  is  a  liquid ;  and 
by  «in  increase  of  heat,  it  becomes  converted  into  vapor.  Inversely,  watery 
vapor,  by  cooling,  becomes  a  li(|uid  w  at*  i — and  a  still  further  reduction  of 
temperature  turns  this  into  a  solid:  ice.  Mercury  also  can  be  converted 
from  a  VMpor  iiit<>  a  solid  in  the  simie  way.  Farndav.  within  a  recent 
|K'ri<)(l.  has  succeeded  in  converting  many  gases  into  liquids  and  solids,  for 
which  i^reat  cold  and  pressure  were  both  necessary. 

There  mu^t  br  a  certain  force  which  maintaiui^  the  single  atoms  of  a  body 
in  their  mutual  situations,  giving  to  these  bodies  their  structure  and  external 
form ;  another  force  again  must  cause  the  tendency  to  separation  exhibited 
by  these  atoms,  as  among  the  gases'.  These  two  molecular  forces  are  the 
force  of  coAtfsioR  or  oMrociioR,  and  the  force  of  esgviutstoa  or  repulsion;  and 
as  heat  converts  solids  into  liquids,  and  liquids  into  gases,  it  has  been  ous> 
tomary  to  consider  heat  and  expansiveness  as  identical.  The  predominance 
of  one  or  the  other  force  determines  the  conditions  of  agjrreffation  in  a  b»">dy. 
In  soliils,  the  former  predominates;  iu  gases,  Ü\e  latter;  in  liquids,  the  two 
are  in  equilibrium. 

Bodies  niay  be  considered  uiitier  two  conditions,  namely,  in  a  stale  of 
rest,  and  of  motion ;  and  this  consideration  brings  us  to  another  general 
property — that  of  inerUit.  Neither  a  part  nor  the  whole  of  a  body  has  in 
itself  any  tendency  to  change  its  present  condition,  that  is,  to  pass  from  a 
slate  of  rest  to  one  of  motion,  or  the.  contrary.  The  first  case  is  illustrated 
daily:  the  second,  however,  although  true,  is  not  so  evident,  as  we  see 
everything  come  to  rest,  after  a  time,  from  a  state  of  motion.  The  cause 
of  this  cessation  of  motion,  however,  is  not  in  the  body  itself,  but  in  external 
influences  opcratiii«:  upon  it:  if  these  latter  l>e  iieutrah/e*!  thr  motion  con- 
tinues.   The  princi{)al  obstacles  to  a  continuation  ol  uioliou  are^ — friction, 
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and  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere.  The  motions  of  a  body  will  continue 
in  j)ro{)ortion  as  these  influences  are  counteractpd.  Thus,  a  top  will  spii 
on  the  siiuiotli  jilah-  of  all  air  pump,  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  tor  hours 
aller  being  set  in  motion.  A  body  ♦.ipiioses  a  cerlain  resistance  to  the  lorce 
attenipliug  to  overconie  its  inerliu,  s>o  that  every  nmlion  is  cuudiliouetl,  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  intensity  of  the  inllucncing  furce,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  force  of  resistance  of  the  body :  its  matt.  The  mass  of  a  body  is  the 
amount  of  matter  of  which  it  is  composed. 

A  body  let  fail  from  a  height  will  descend  till  it  meets  some  obstacle. 
This  is  produced  by  graviitUion,  another  general  property  of  bodies.  The 
faUiii'^  of  a  body  is,  however,  not  the  only  result  of  gravitation.  But  more 
of  this  hereafter.  The  direction  of  frravitation  coincides  completely  with 
the  direction  of  a  Ixxiy  suspended  Ireeiy  from  u  tliread.  as,  lor  iif'tance,  a 
plumb-line;  thi.s  direction,  therefore,  is  callpfl  ]mm  pendicular,  plumb,  or 
vertical  :  the  surt'ace  of  standing  water,  as  will  be  learned  hereafter,  is  per- 
pendicular to  this  elevation.  From  this  mutual  relation  has  been  deduced 
the  I'L  >j  usition,  that  the  direction  of  gravity  is  always  {>erpendicular  to  the 
earth's  surface.  As,  however,  the  earth's  surface,  or  the  water  surface,  is 
that  of  a  spheroid,  the  perpendiculars  to  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
radii  produced  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  direction  of  gravitation  always 
tends  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Hence  vertical  lines  are  not  parallel 
to  eacli  i  i'f  ••■  a  fact  u  liich  becomes  inripj^reciablc  at  short  distances.  At  a 
distance  »ii  «iOU  feet,  lor  example,  the  aiii^le  at  the  ecntrt-  of  tlie  earth,  between 
two  perpendii  ulnrs,  amounts  only  t<»  about  (1^  seconds. 

The  lorce  of  gravity  is  exhibiietl  by  pressure  when  opposed  to  a  resistance. 
The  inagaitude  of  this  pressure  is  termed  weight,  this  increasing  with  the 
number  of  material  particles  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  so  that  as  the 
mass  of  a  body  is  always  proportional  to  its  weight,  the  latter  serves  as  an 
expression  of  the  former. 

There  remains  to  mention,  in  conclusion, among  the  general  properties  of 
bodies,  their  density  ;  \a  other  words,  the  proportion  of  their  weight  to  their 
volume.  All  bodies  have  a  certain  density,  which  depends  upon  the  mode 
of  aggicgation,  and  the  material  of  their  single  atoms.  This  density  is 
termed  i'pecific  gravity.  As  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  standard  to  which  all 
deusitie.i  may  be  referred,  the  weight  of  pure  water,  in  its  greatest  density, 
has  been  iakeu  as  the  tinil  of  reference.  By  the  density,  then,  or  specific 
gravity  of  a  body,  is  to  be  understood  the  ratio  which  its  weight  bears  to  an 
equal  volume  of  pure  water.  If  a  certain  mass  of  iron  weigh  7.6  lbs.,  while 
an  equal  vdume  of  water  weighs  1  Ib.,  the  speoifio  gravity  of  the  iron 
is  said  to  be  7.8.  More  will  be  said  hereafter  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  determining  specific  gravities. 
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MECHANICS. 
A.  Tb8  Statics  of  Solid  Bodibb. 
0.  General  Ideas. 

Wlioii  two  <tr  more  forces,  actiü^  in  (iini-rt'iit  ciirecli(>ii>"  upon  the  same 
body,  arc  iulju-'lril  as  cnmpletely  to  neutralize  each  otlicr.  ik»  ch;>n<re 
being  produced  in  the  body,  the  body  is  said  to  be  in  equilihriuin,  or  the 
forces  are  s&id  to  hold  each  other  in  equilibrimn.  Statics  investigates  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  in  bodies,  being  divisible  into  thiee  sections, 
according  to  the  three  different  states  of  a^regations:  statics  of  solids^ 
Creostalics i  statics  of  liquids — Hydrostatics;  and  statics  of  gases — ^lero- 
statics.  The  laws  of  the  motions  produced,  when,  among  the  d  iflerent  forces, 
the  laws  of  equihbrium  are  not  satisfied,  are  investigated  by  Dynamics. 
This,  also,  is  divisible  into  dvnamirs  of  solids' — G'oJt/vamics :  dvnaniics  of 
hquiiis — Hydrodynamics,  or  Hydraulics ;  and  dynamics  of  gase» — Aera^ 
dynamics^  or  Pneumatics. 

A  point  acted  upon  by  a  single  force  must  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
force  and  likewise,  in  a  straight  line.  Equal  forces  are  those  which,  when 
acting  in  diametrically  opposite  directions,  neutralize  each  other  completely. 
Two  equal  forces  acting  in  the  same  direction  are  equal  to  twice  the  amount 
of  one  of  them  acting  in  this  direction  :  several  forces,  even  tliough  unequal, 
act,  in  the  ^:alne  diuection,  as  a  single  one  equal  to  their  sum.  This  is  called 
(he  rfsnltanl.  Resultants  actinir  in  proriscly  opposite  directions,  neutralize 
euch  otlicr  eiiluT  entirely/ when  (^[ual,  or  partially,  wlu-n  iini'(|ual :  in  tho 
first  Cci.se  there  is  ('(pjilibriiim,  in  the  second  there  is  motion,  in  tiie  direction 
of  the  greater  resultant,  if  the  forces  act  at  an  angle  with  eacli  other, 
motion  is  in  a  direction  between  them,  obeying  a  mean  force,  the  resultant 
of  the  different  lateral  forces.  The  magnitude  and  direction  of  this  mean 
force  is  known  from  a  law  called  the  paraUelogram  of  forces,  explained  by 
pt  16,  ßg.  1.  Let  the  lines  AB,  AC  represent  the  direction  and  intensity 
of  two  forces,  acting  at  the  same  instant  on  the  body  A.  Completing  a 
parallelogram  from  the  anirle  HAC,  and  its  sides,  Aß  and  AC  ;  D.\,  tlie 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram,  ABUC,  will  represent  the  direction  anr!  in'-Mi- 
sitv  of  the  force,  which,  if  actirtsj  nlotie  ijj)on  the  point  A,  would  produce  the 
same  effect  upon  it  as  tho  two  simullaneous  forces  BA  and  CA.  If  a  lateral, 
force  be  supposed  capable  of  urging  the  point  A  as  far  as  B  in  a  certain 
time,  and  another  lateral  force  be  capable  of  carrying  It  to  C  in  the  same 
time,  the  two  together  will  carry  it  from  A  to  D. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  the  preceding,  by  which  two  forces  may  be  consi- 
dered as  (me>  <me  force  may  be  separated  into  two,  of  which  it  maybe 
considered  the  resultant.  The  problem  then  becomes,  to  determine  the 
intensity  and  direction  of  two  forces,  which,  acting  upon  a  body  at  a  given 
angle,  shall  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  single  given  force.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  in  pi.  16,  ßg.  2,  the  force  AC  act  upon  the  body  A,  and  it  be 
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deaired  to  diyide  this  ioto  two  others,  of  which  one,  AD,  shall  be  given  in 
intensity  and  diriootion ;  then  the  other  force  will  be  found  in  intensity  and 

direction  by  the  third  side,  CD,  of  the  triangle  ACD.  Draw,  for  instance, 
AB  parallel  and  equal  to  CD,  then  AB  and  AD  will  form  two  sides  of  the 

parallelogram  of  forces,  whose  diagonal  is  the  given  mean  force,  AC,  this 
being  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  AB  and  AD,  determined  in  intensity 
and  direction.  If  neither  of  the  lateral  forces  be  given  in  intensity  and 
direction,  then  the  first  might  be  assumed  nt  plensnre. 

When  three  forces,  AB,  AC,  AD  (^^^  4),  act  upon  a  body,  liie  resultant 
of  the  first  two  may  be  found,  then  that  of  this  resultant  and  the  remain iiig 
force.  The  diagonal,  AG,  proceeding  from  A,  will  be  that  of  a  parallelopi* 
pedon,  which  may  be  constructed  from  the  edges,  AB,  AC,  AD.  This 
parallelopipedon  is  called  the  parallelopipedon  o  f  forces,  by  means  of  which 
it  becomes  possible  to  determine  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  mean 
force,  when  the  three  forces,  AB.  AC.  AD,  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane.  In 
this  rase,  -suppnsin?  AH.  A( ',  .VD.  to  be  prr»jections  of  these  forces,  then  the 
line  All  will  be  the  projection  of  the  diagonal  of  tlie  |):iiallclopipe(lt)n  formed 
on  these  three  lines — in  other  words,  the  projection  of  the  resultant  of  the 
three  forces  ;  and  in  tiie  theory  of  projection  we  have  already  learned 
how  from  the  projection  of  a  line  to  obtain  its  true  siise  and  direction. 
.  The  mean  force  of  three  or  more  forces  acting  together  on  a  body,  is 
found  by  the  simple  construction  in  ßg.  8.  From  the  extremity,  B,  of  the 
line  AB,  representing  one  of  the^c  forces  (anyone  being  taken  indifierently), 
draw  n  line,  BC",  parallel  ami  erjuai  to  the  second  force,  AC  ;  from  C'",  a 
line,  C"i)  '.  parallel  and  et|ual  to  tlie  third  force,  AD;  from  D'"  the  line 
D"'E'",  parallel  and  equal  to  the  fomlh  force,  AE.  The  line  AE'".  drawn 
to  the  extremity  of  the  last  ot"  these  parallels,  wiil-be  the  tiieaji  force  required. 
That  the  line  Ac  is,  in  magnitude  and  direction,  the  general  resultant,  is  a 
consequence  of  the  fact  that,  when  the  parallelograms  of  forces,  ABB'B", 
ACCC".  ADD'D",  AEE'E'\  are  constructed  on  this  mean  force,  the  single 
forces,  AB"+AC"-(-AD"+AE*'=:  AE'",  and  that  all  the  parallelograms  havo 
a  common  side  in  the  line  B'E'. 

An  equilibrium  between  three  forces  must  occur  whenever  any  two  of  the 
forces  are  equal  and  opposite  to  the  third.  The  proposition  of  the  parallelo- 
uram  of  forces  can  be  exhibited  practically.  Let,  in  fc-  the  points  .\ 
and  H  be  fixed  pulleys,  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  over  which  is  passed  a 
string.  Let  now  the  weight.  W,  act  on  one  end  of  the  string,  W"  on  the 
other,  and  W  between  the  two,  then  all  will  be  in  ccpniibnum  in  any  one 
position  of  the  string.  Three  forces  are  now  acting  upon  the  three  points, 
A.B.C,  in  the  directions  CA,  CB,  and  CW'.  It  can  be  readily  shown  whe- 
ther the  law  of  the  parallelogram  has  its  application  here.  Suppose,  now, 
that  2  lbs.,  W"=  S  lbs.,  the  question  becomes,  what  must  be  the  magni- 
tude of  W'  when  the  angle  ACB  is,  for  example,  =  120".  Construct  a 
parallelogram  of  which  one  side  =  2,  the  other  =  3,  and  the  angle  included 
between  the  two  —  120",  and  find  the  diagonal  about  =  2|,  making  the 
weight  of  W'=  2|  lbs.  ;  then  the  angle  ACB,  made  by  the  string,  will  be 
=  120^.    DB  represents  the  amount  of  the  force  W",  AE  that  of  W,  and 
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CE  that  of  W'.  PL  16,  ßg.  16,  extends  tliis  construction  to  the  case  of 
several  weights,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  Funicular  Machine  of  Varignon, 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

It  is  known  diat  every  body  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  gravitatton»  and 
that  this  gravitation  acts  upon  every  molecule  of  the  body.  All  these  single 
influences  of  gravitation  may  be  considered  as  united  into  a  mean  force  of 
gravitation,  wliich  then  is  called  the  wdichf  of  the  body.  This  union  can 
and  must  take  jtlace  in  a  single  point,  the  icutrr  of  gravity ;  and  a  force 
acting  on  tliis  centre  of  <i;i  avity,  and  equal  to  the  vvei«jht  of  the  body,  will 
hold  it  in  equiUbrium.  Gravity  and  weight,  therefore,  differ  as  cau:i$e  and 
efiect  Gravity  is  that  natural  force  which  causes  the  weight  of  bodies,  and 
the  cMitre  of  gravity  the  point  in  which  the  entire  weight  of  the  body  may 
be  supposed  to  reside.  It  is  a  fixed  point,  whose  situation  does  not  change, 
whatever  be  the  position  of  the  body.  Whenever  this  point  is  supported  in 
any  way,  the  body  rests  in  equilibrium. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  homogeneous  bodies  of  regular  shape,  is  easily 
obtained  by  geometrical  constructions.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight 
line  is  evidently  at  its  middle  point  {fig-  5).  That  of  a  trinn'j;le.  AI?C  {fig. 
6),  lies  where  linos  drawn  tVom  the  angles  to  the  centres  ot  the  opjKj.sile  sides 
intersect  each  other.  It  may  also  be  found  by  drawing  a  line  from  one 
an^^e  to  the  middle  of  its  opposite  side,  and  trisecting  this  line ;  the  first 
point  of  division,  S,  starting  from  D,  will  then  be  the  centre  of  gravity. 
That  DS  must  equal  ^DB,  is  shown  by  drawing  D£ ;  DE  wilt  evidently 
=  iAB.  The  triangles  DSE  and  ASB  are,  however,  similar,  whence 
SD :  SB  : :  DE  :  AB ;  as,  however,  DE     ^AB,  SO  must  =  iSB  =  ^B. 

The  centre  of  gravity,  JS,  of  a  parallelogram,  ABCD  {fig.  8),  is  the  inter- 
section of  it«5  dia<xona!<; :  that  of  a  ro'jnlar  polypon.  ABCDEF  f  fvj.  7),  as  also 
of  a  circle,  is  the  centre.  If  a  rectilint'al  fii^ure  ot  an  even  nund<er  f>f  sides, 
as,  for  instance,  tlie  six-sided  one,  ABCDEF  (^IT-  7),  be  so  constituted  as  to 
be  divisible  by  a  diagonal,  CF,  into  two  symmetrical  halves,  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  lie  in  the  middle  of  this  diagonal.  If,  moreover,  as  in  the  figure, 
all  diagonals  have  a  common  point  of  intersection,  this  point  itself  will  be 
the  centre  of  gravity. 

'In  those  bodies  \\  hlch  have  a  regular  shape,  and  whose  mas^  is  distributed 
with  perfect  uniformity,  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  likewise  determined 
geometrically.  Thus,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cube  or  pnrnllelopipedon  is 
also  in  its  jrcometrical  centre:  it  is  iil)t;iiiit'(l  either  hy  passing  a  plane 
tlirouLrh  two  opposite  etiires,  AB,  DI'^  UJ,  fhj.  10),  and  findiiiLj  tlie  centre 
of  this  plane,  or  by  Hndmg  the  centres  ot  gravity,  S,  S'  {fig-  H),  of  two 
Opposite  planes,  and  bisecting  the  connecting  line  at  S".  From  the  first 
method  it  follows  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  parallelopipedon  ttes  in  the 
point  of  intersection  of  two  of  its  diagonals. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  pyramid  {fig.  12)  is  obtained  by  connecting 
ttib  apex,  G,  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  base,  S,  and  on  this  line 
cutting  off* the  fourth  part  from  the  base,  so  that  SS'—  jt  lS.  Tlie  centre  of 
trravitv  of  the  cone  is  found  in  a  simihir  iiiatnier.  To  obtain  the  common 
o^ntre  of  gravity  of  two  difi'ereut  bodies,  as  of  the  cubes  AG  and  ag  {fig. 
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IB),  obtain  first  the  centres  of  gravity,  S  and  of  the  two,  by  means  of 
diagonals,  and  unite  the  two  points  by  the  straight  line,  S»  ;  upon  this  latter 
deterntine  the  centre  of  gravity,  S',  as  will  be  explained  more  fully  under  the 

head  of  the  levor.  The  snrne  metho<I  is  to  be  pursued  in  determining  the 
ceatre  of  gravity  oi'iireguiar  surlaceSt  as  for  instance,  ABCD  {ßg.  9). 

h.  Of  Simple  Machines. 

Single  machines^  or  mechanical  powers,  are  those  simple  arranf^ements  of 

which  all  machinery  is  compounded.  Of  these,  six  are  generally  distin- 
guished:  the  /evert  the  whet  I  and  axle,  the  pullej/,  inclined  plane,  the 
wedge,  And  the  screw.  All  llieso,  however,  may  strictly  lie  reduced  to  two — 
the  lever  and  the  inclined  phne :  on  which  account  these  two  are  looked 
upon  as  the  eli-iuentary  miicliines.  Tli<»  ancient  Greek  mathematician, 
Pappus,  enuiiK  i  ales  the  abuve-iiienriuiietl  simple  machines,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  inchued  plane,  which  is  of  more  recent  introduction.  Instead 
of  the  latter  power,  A'arignon  added  the  funicular  machine  to  the  five  others, 
which,  however,  consisting  simply  of  ropes  on  which  th^  forces  act  in 
different  directions,  and  being  intended  to  elucidate  the  proposition  of  the 
composition  of  forces,  cannot  [<r<>jn  rly  be  called  a  simple  machine.  See 
ßg.  14,  where  the  forces  act  in  the  same  plane  and  in  difl'  rent  directions 
upon  the  combined  ropes  at  A.  K,  P.  P',  P'".  These  will  hold  each  other  in 
equilibrium  when  RC  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  mean  force  of  BA  and  BP', 
CD  equal  and  o[)i>osite  to  ili  -  m.  an  lorcc  of  DE  and  DP  and  CP  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  mean  force  CB  and  CD. 

The  mathematical  lever,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  an  inflexible  line  8up> 
ported  in  one  point  {fulcrum,  kypnmochlium)  on  which  two  or  more  forces 
operate,  endeavoring  to  move  il  about  this  fulcrum.  The  distances  from 
the  fulcrum  to  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  forces  arc  the  arms  of  the 
lever.  There  are  two  kinds  of  levers:  levers  of  the  first  class,  or  double» 
armed  levers,  in  which  the  forces  operate  on  different  sides  of  the  fulcrum; 
and  levers  of  the  srmnd  cfas-^.  or  nne-arnied  levers,  mi  which  these  net  nn 
the  same  side.  The  same  conditii »ns  i>f  equihbriuni,  however,  apply  l<>  lioth. 
VI/.  that  the  forces  must  be  inversely  as  the  arms  of  the  levers.  Thus, 
when  the  arms  of  the  lever  are  equal,  the  forces  must  be  equal,  and  when 
the  arms  are  unequal,  the  forces  must  be  unequal,  tlie  greater  force  acting 
on  the  shorter  arm,  and  the  lesser  force  on  the  longer  ann,  these  forces 
being  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  arms  of  the  lever.  PL  16,  ßg.  2A, 
represents  a  lever  of  the  fust  class,  in  which  the  acting  forces  are 
the  weights,  P  and  W,  F  is  the  fulcrum,  and  for  equilibrium,  the  pro- 
portions  P :  W  ::  BF :  AT  nmst  exist.  Fii^.  25  represents  a  lever  of  the 
second  class,  which  is  sujiported  at  F,  arid  operated  u}>oii  in  opposite 
directions  by  the  weight  \N'  and  the  weight  1',  passing  over  the  pulley  and 
attached  to  A,  the  former  weight  drawing  the  lever  downwards,  the  latter 
raising  it  up.  Equilibrium  can  only  subsist  when  P:  W : :  BP:  AF.  Fig. 
86  is  properly  a  lever  of  the  second  class,  although  in  it  the  fulcrum  is 
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above,  and  llie  force,  P,  tliaws  upwards,  while  the  weight,  W,  draws  down- 
wards. This  form  by  some  has,  for  this  reason,  oeen  culled  a  lever  of  the 
third  class.  In  diis  lever,  the  above-named  conditions  still  hold  good,  and 
the  same  is  the  ease  in  the  bent  lever  {ßg.  86).  Here,  however,  the  bend 
of  the  arms,  A'F  and  FB',  of  the  lever,  is  not  to  be  ognsidered,  but  only  the 
direct  distances  from  the  fulcrum,  B'b  and  A'a,  or  the  levers,  AF  and  FB, 
equal  and  )*arallel  to  them.  Here  also  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  we  have 
P:  W::BF:AF. 

Hirhcrtf»  we  have  had  reference  to  the  mathematical  lever,  that  if,  to  a 
liiif  w  iiliout  weight ;  if  the  actual  iiiatt  i  inl  l^'ver  he  the  one  in  qm  siion, 
where  the  weiglit  of  the  arms  of  the  lever  c<nneö  into  account,  then  the 
same  proportions  of  the  arms  of  the  lever  being  retained,  but  with  greater 
curvature  of  one  or  other  arm,  and  consequently  greater  weight,  the  pro- 
portion, P  and  Wp  might  change  greatly  without  any  disturbance  of 
equilibrium. 

Considering  closely  the  proportion  P:W::nP:AP,  we  have  P.  AF  = 
W.  BF,  this  proiiuct  of  the  two  extremes  and  the  two  means  being  called  the 
momentum  of  the  forces.  The  mowntum  therefore  of  a  force,  is  the  product 
of  the  force  hv  its  leverage,  and  the  precpdinir  Inws  rnn  he  expres5?ed  in 
üliorler  jthrase,  hy  saying,  a  lever  is  in  equilibrium  when  the  momenta  of 
the  forces  acting  upon  it  are  equal. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  when  the  forces  acting  on  the  lever  are 
not  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  fig.  29,  where  the  two  forces,  P  and  W,  are 
carried  over  pulleys.  In  this  case  each  of  the  two  forces  must  be  decom- 
posed into  two  others,  of  which  one  is  perpendioidar,  and  the  other  parallel 
to  the  lever.  Expressing  P  by  DA,  and  W  by  BG,  calling  also  the  angle, 
DAC,  ce,  and  the  angle,  GBB,  then  the  force,  DA,  may  be  divided  into  the 
two  forces,  AC  —  Pcos.  a,  atid  DC  =  l*sin.  «  .-  the  force,  BG,  likewise  into 
BK  Wcos.  v",  and  EG  — Wsin.  S.  The  j)roportir'n  then  becomes  P 
cos  :  W  COS.  V '  : :  BF :  F.\.  This  proportion  only  holds  nood,  however, 
when  tlie  lever  can  only  turn  <in  the  fulcrum  without  shitiing.  Should  it 
lie  but  louscly  upon  the  fulcrum,  there  must  be  equilibrium  of  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  forces,  and  the  proportion  P :  W : :  sin.  ß :  sin.  a. 

Among  the  numerous  applications  of  levers  of  the  first  class  is  to  be 
reckoned  the  balance^  that  arrangement  by  which  the  weight  of  a  body  is 
determined.  The  common  hahmce  consists  of  an  equal-armed  lever,  in 
which  the  two  forces — the  body,  P,  to  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  W — 
must  net  perpenrlicnlarly  the  t\\  n  nrrn«  of  the  lever.  Tn  the  equality  of 
the  arms  of  the  lever,  the  I'orees  nm^t  nreessarily  he  eipial.  that  is,  the 
weiirht  lo  llie  weitihed.  When  t>ne  beam  ot  the  bulunce  is  Iodlt^m"  or 
heavier  tliaii  the  other,  by  even  a  very  slight  amount,  the  equality  of  the 
weight  and  the  object  weighed  is  destroyed,  and  the  balance  is  false. 

In  the  »feei  yard  {pL  10,  Jig.  24)  other  conditions  of  equilibrium  exist. 
In  this  the  beam,  AB,  is  a  lever  of  unequal  arms ;  the  arms,  BF  and  AF, 
are  supported  at  F,  where  the  balance  is  either  suspended  as  in  the  figure, 
or  else  held  in  the  hand.  A  defmite  proportion  exists  betvwen  the  lengths 
of  the  two  arms,  as  1 :4  or  1 : 10,  dec,  and  the  forces  will,  according  to  the 
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preceding  law,  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  lengths,  tnat  is,  one  pound  at 
the  end  of  the  longer  arm  will  balance  4  or  10  pounds  at  that  of  the  shorter. 
As  the  short  arm,  BF  =  C,  is  fixed,  and  the  weight,  W,  subject  to  great 
variation,  and  as  the  counterpoise,  P,  is  likewise  constant*  the  arm,  AF=D, 

must  oe  variable  to  hold  any  weight,  W,  in  equilibrium.  This  is  attained 
by  shifting  the  point  of  5?ns|>f  nsion  nf  the  weight,  P.  Thus,  let  BF  =  1, 
AF  ^  4,  P  =  2.  then  will  P :  W  : :  BF :  AF.  or  2  :  W  : :  1 :  4  ;  then  W  r=  8. 
and  •2\\)s.  at  A  w  ill  balance  8  at  B.  If,  however,  W  weigh  lefss  than  bibs., 
then  A  hanging  at  l\  the  arm  AF  will  preponderate,  and  P  will  liave  to  he 
shifted  towards  the  fulcrum-  Supposing  equilibriuui  to  occur  at  D,  and  tJiat 
DF  =  3,  then  we  shall  have  the  proportion  2 :  W : :  1 : 8,  and  W  will  be  equal 
to  6.  This  mode  of  calculation  is,  however,  too  tedious  in  practice,  and 
therefore  the  long  arm,  AF,  is  previously  graduated  in  such  a  manner,  that 
when  the  weight  and  the  counterpoise  are  in  equilibrium,  a  number  on  the 
scale  opposite  the  latter  indicates  the  amount  of  the  former.  It  is  evident 
that  tho  bnlnnee  is  accurate  only  SO  long  as  BF,  P,  and  FA,  remain 
unchanged  in  length  or  w  ciglil. 

The  law  of  the  lever  titids  numerous  applications  in  the  dcterinitiatian  of 
the  centre  of  gravity.  To  obtain  the  centre  of  gravity  of  an  irregular 
figure,  as  of  the  quadrilateral,  ABCD  {ftg.  9),  divide  it  by  a  diagonal  into 
two  triangles,  determine  by  the  preceding  methods  their  centres  of  gravity, 
and  consider  the  connecting  line,  SS',  of  these  centres,  as  a  lever  upon 
which,  at  S  and  S',  forces  operate  pro{>ortional  to  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
triangles.  The  centre  of  gravity  or  fulcrum,  S",  is  ol.i.iined  by  dividing 
the  line,  SS',  in  such  a  manner,  that  SS"  :  S'S": :  triangle  BCO ;  triangle  ABC. 
By  continuin;^  this  process  the  same  end  may  be  attained  for  figures  of 
more  lli  iii  ü>ur  sides.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  two  combined  bodie<»,  BE 
and  Im  {Jig.  13),  is  ohlaiiud  hy  nailing  their  separate  centres  of  gravitv, 
and  dividing  the  connecting  line,  Ss,  into  two  such  parts  at  S',  that  ilie 
distances  of  this  point  firom  the  centres  of  gravity  stuill  be  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies. 

If  more  than  two  forces  act  on  one  lever,  striving  to  move  it  in  two 
determinate  and  opposite  directions,  equilibrium  occurs  when  the  sum  of, 
the  momenta  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  one  arm,  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
the  forces  operating  upon  the  other  arm.  Thus  in  fg.  27  must  P.  AF+ 
P' .  A  F  -f  P"  .  A"F  -  W  .  BF  +  W  .  B  F  -f  W"  B"F  When  the  forces 
on  the  same  arm  of  the  lever  operate  in  different  direetions,  some  upwards 
and  others  downwards,  as  in  Jig.  28,  then  equilibrium  lukaa  place  when  the 
difference  of  the  momenta  of  the  forcm  acting  on  one  arm,  is  equal  to  the 
same  diflerence  in  the  momenta  of  the  forces  operating  upon  the  other 
■Mh;  thus,  when  W.AF-P.CF  =  F.DF  +  P".BF—W'. BP.  . 

Fig.  81  represents  a  compound  lever,  consisting  of  three  simple  levers, 
AB,  A'B',  A"B",  acted  upon  in  opposite  directions  by  the  weights  P,  W. 

P  AF 

Upon  the  middle  lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  F ,  the  force  -^p-  operates  at  A^ 

W  ß"P" 

the  force  acting  on  B'  sc  — ^7,^;;-  *        of  these  forces  press  A'B'  npwards, 
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P  AF  W  B"F" 

and  to  produce  equilibriam,  — gp-  •  A'F'  must » ,  ^  j,,,-;-  .  B'F',  or  F .  AP 

A'P .  A"F"  =  W .  BF .  B'F* .  B"F«. 

The  lever  oonsidered  thus  far  has  been  the  mathematioal  or  weightleM 
one ;  in  practice,  however,  its  weight  must  be  taken  into  account  as  acting 
at  its  centre  of  gravity.  Calling,  therefore,  the  weight  of  the  lever  Q,  and 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  fulcrum,  q,  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  in  fig.  23  will  be  P .  FA  +  Q(/  =  W  .  FB  ;  for  figs.  25,  26,  and 
80,  P .  FA  W  .  FB  +  Q7  ;  for  A>.  29,  P .  cos. « .  FA  =  VV  cos  i  FR  + 
Qff  ;  and  for  fig.  27,  P .  FA  +  P' .  FA'  +  P".  FA"=  W .  FB  -h  VV  ' .  FB'  + 
W".FB"+  Q^.  # 

The  general  principles  of  the  rectilineal  lever  apply  to  the  case  of  bent 
levers,  or  those  whose  arms  form  an  angle  with  each  other  at  the  fulcrum. 
Here,  however,  equilibrium  is  established  when  a  line  drawn  from  the  fnl- 
orum,  perpendicular  to  the  straight  line  connecting  the  extremities  of  the 
lever,  divides  this  line  into  two  parts  which  are  inversely  proportional  to 
the  forces  acting  on  the  ends  of  the  lever.  The  bent  lever  is  imioh  more 
sensitive  than  the  sfraif^ht.  when  its  angle  is  directed  upwards,  for  which 
reason,  in  the  better  seaft'-Hnlaiire'^,  the  beams  are  not  rectilineal  levers,  but 
the  luleruat  or  puiut  oi  su>|)eni%ioa  is  generally  somewhat  lower  thau  the 
points  of  attachment  of  tiic  weights. 

To  the  preceding  proportions  respecting  the  lever,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  add,  that  in  every  lever,  the  spaces  traversed  by  the  arms  of  the  lever  are 
inversely  as  the  weights  or  forces,  and  directly  as  the  lengths  of  the  arms, 
so  that  when,  for  instance,  the  arms  are  as  1 : 8,  the  spaces  traversed  will  be 
1 : 9.  This  (»roposition  is  of  great  importance  i  It  follows  from  it  that  by 
an  elongation  of  the  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the  power  is  applied,  the 
eli'ect  of  the  lever  may  be  increased  in  proportion,  but  that  the  time  required 
for  thp  production  of  a  particuhir  i-lli-ct  is  also  increased;  so  that  what  is 
gained  ni  jxjwer  is  lost  in  time.  Arehimudes,  after  developing  the  hiw  of 
the  lever,  was  correct  in  saying,  "  (Jive  nie  a  fulcrum  out  of  the  earlh  and  I 
will  raise  her  from  her  foundations."  But  let  us  see  what  effort  it  would 
cost  him.  Supposing  him  to  work  for  ten  hours  each  day,  and  to  exert  a 
force  of  30  pounds  in  pulling  an  arm  of  the  lever  through  10,000  feet  per 
hour,  he  would,  in  the  space  of  1,478,078,790  centuries,  have  elevated  the 
earth  just  one  inch  !  For,  let  the  foret*  exerted  =  30  lbs.,  the  weight  of 
the  earth  =^yft  end  the  arc  described  by  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  in  moving 

W 

the  short  arm  one  inch  =  x,  then  80  X  a;  =Wx  1»  and  x——\  that  is,  to  the 

30 

entire  weight  of  the  earth  divided  by  30. 

Now,  supposing  the  earth  to  be  a  sphere  of  a  mean  radius  =  3949  miles, 

then,  since  the  volume  of  a  sphere^  —  (4rR*),the earth  will  contain  about 

3 

366,827,726,120  cubic  miles.  As  a  cubic  mile  of  water,  at  the  rate  of  6S|  lbs. 
10  the  cubic  foot,  will  weigh  1,758,400,000  lbs.,  and  as  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth,  according  to  Cavendish,  is  5|  times  that  of  water,  the  cubic  mile 
of  earth  will  weigh  6|  times  this  amount,  or  7,686,800,000  lbs.  The  entire 
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weight  of  the  earth  in  Ib«.  will  then  lie  1,001,701,537,649,784.000,000 
Dividing  this  by  30  =3  65,300,051,253,772.800,000  inchessarc  described  by 
the  long  arm  while  the  short  arm  is  moved  an  inch.  Reducing  this  to  feet» 
and  considering  that,  at  ten  hours  per  day,  3,050,000,000  feet  would  be  tra* 
versed  in  a  century,  we  sh:ill  iiave  for  the  final  result,  1,478,078,790  centuries 
as  the  tinie  recjuired  to  raise  the  earth  one  inch. 

The  wheel  and  axle  is  n  simple  machine  which  consists  of  a  cylinder  (the 
axle)  and  a  wheel,  bulh  having  a  common  axis,  nt  whose  extremity  are  \üii^ 
or  gudgLoiis  oil  which  the  whole  can  turn.  The  power  o|)oratc's  generally 
at  a  tangent  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  the  resistance  being 
attached  to  a  cord  around  the  axle.  PI,  10^ Jig.  33,  shows  the  ordinary 
construction  of  the  machine,  where  the  gudgeons  of  the  axle  are  at  PE, 
turning  in  the  parts  of  the  frame  HF  and  AE ;  the  weight,  W,  is  raised  by 
the  cord,  G,  wrapped  about  (he  axle,  and  the  power  is  applied  to  the  wheel, 
JSB.  either  by  the  cord  I,  or  the  hand-pins  S,  S,  S.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
the  wheel,  arms  otdy,  like  spokes,  are  fastened  to  the  axle,  or  else  a  winch  is 
emplnvc  l  ;  (he  efl"»>rT,  Itcnvever.  \-<  the  <anie.  The  nxle  mav  he  verdrnl,  or 
in  any  oilier  position,  \\itli')ut  cha ii^'iii'^  in  the  lfa>t  the  piiiiciple  «»1  its 
operation.  The  wheel  and  axle  is  M>inotimes  calletl  an  endless  or  constant 
lever,  as  it  is  in  fact  a  lever  on  whose  aims  power  and  resistance  act  always 
normally,  although  the  lever  rotates  about  its  fulcrum,  and  weights  can 
therefore  be  raised  to  any  height.  In  the  simple  lever,  the  space  traversed 
by  the  power  is  always  limited.   A  catch  wheel  is  attached  at  D. 

The  same  conditions  apply  to  the  wheel  and  axle  as  to  the  common  lever. 
The  radius  of  the  wheel  is  (lie  power  arm  of  ihe  lever,  the  radius  of  the  axle 
is  the  resistance  arm,  and  equilibrium  takes  place  when,  in  the  normal 
action  ff  the  (\vn  ffMces,  the  power  is  to  the  resistance  inversi^lv  as  the  niHii 
(anus  <it  ih*-  lever)  on  which  thi  y  act.  It  is  evideni  lliul  an  inert'u.se  ot 
p(jui  r  is  bii»u<;ht  about  cither  by  tliiiii'iishiug  the  radius  of  the  axle,  or  by 
increasing  that  of  the  wheel,  or  the  winch  on  which  the  power  acts.  This 
must,  however,  be  within  certain  limits,  as  the  axle  may  become  too  thin 
and  break,  and  the  wheel  or  winch  may  become  inconveniently  large  for 
use.  Another  obstacle  is  found  in  the  principle,  that  the  greater  the  difier« 
ence  between  the  two  arms  of  the  lever,  the  greater  will  be  the  space 
traversed  by  the  power  In  proportion  to  that  traversed  by  the  resistance. 
To  obviate  the  first  difficulty,  the  construction  represented  hy  pi.  lG,ß^  35, 
has  been  employed.  The  credit  of  the  inventirni  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
rciiow  ncil  (it'diu'e  F/ck.aiilt,  allliougli  it>  date  is  imne  than  a  hundred  years 
btiore  his  lime,  litre  the  part  A  of  llie  a\le  is  stronger  ihan  B,  and  the 
rope,  I,  I',  which  passes  round  a  pulley  and  supports  tlie  resistance,  W,  is 
wrapped  about  two  parts  of  the  axle  in  opposite  directions.  When  the 
winch,  P,  is  turned  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rope  winds  up  on  the  stronger 
cylinder,  at  each  revolution  a  portion  of  rope  is  unwrapped  from  the  smaller 
cylinder  equal  to  ilie  circumfercm  0  of  the  greater.  The  part  of  the  cord 
wrapped  uj\  therefore,  diminishes  by  the  dilTercnce  of  the  circumferenoe  of 
the  two  cylinders  :  liere  tlie  resistance  or  weight  is  to  the  power  as  the  aim 
of  the  winch  to  tlie  half  dilii&reuce  of  the  radii  of  the  cylinder. 
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A  pdley  is  a  circular  disk  inolusod  in  a  caae,  turning  about  an  ails  passing 
through  its  centre,  and  provided  on  its  circumference  with  a  groove  for  the 
reception  of  a  cord.   Pulleys  are  fixed  or  movable. 

In  the fijtedftuÜey  {Jig.  10),  the  cuse  is  stationary  and  attached  to  some 
ohject.  At  one  end  of  the  rope  which  passes  over  the  j)ulley  is  the  power« 
ftt  the  other  end  the  resistance  ;  the  former  must  be  equal  to  the  latter  ;  and 
the  n<lvaiitac;e  consists  only  in  heiiifj  able  to  give  the  [xjwer  any  desired 
direction.  Thus,  a  weight  may  I'e  raised  by  a  [>ower  acting  horizontally,  or 
vertically  downwards.  I*ulleys  of  this  character  (fixed  pulleys)  occur  iu 
fgs.  15,  1(5,  25.  2Ö,  28,  2'J. 

Movable  PuUeifs,  as  represented  in  Jig.  36,  are  distinguished  from  fixed  in 
that  the  case  of  the  pultey  is  movable.  The  cord,  I,  is  fastened  to  a  hook, 
passes  under  the  pulley  AB,  whiüh  carries  the  weight  W,  and  is  then  either 
elevated  by  the  power  P,  or,  as  in  ßg.  37,  passes  over  a  second  pulley  to  be 
drawn  up  from  below.  In  the  fixed  pulleys,  which  are  properly  nothing 
more  than  means  for  chanirin«:  the  direction  of  motion,  the  weitiht  must  be 
equal  to  the  piwer  :  in  tlie  inovnble,  fiovvover,  another  condition  oeeurs. 
Here  the  powrr  is  lo  the  uciglil  as  the  radius  of  the  pulley  to  tiic  chord  of 
the  arc  of  the  puilt^y  cnibraced  by  the  rope.  The  must  advantageous  case 
is  exhibited  when  the  two  sides  of  the  rope  are  parallel,  and  the  chord  equal 
to  twice  the  radius  of  the  pulley.  The  power  is  here  to  the  weight  as  1 : 3, 
that  is,  one  pound  of  power  will  raise  two  of  weight.  In  the  double  pulley, 
the  same  condition  takes  place,  the  second  pulley  being  a  fixed  one, 
and  only  serving  to  change  the  direction  in  w  hich  the  power  is  applied. 

In  a  single  pulley,  the  proportion  of  12  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
anained.  evpti  in  fit"  iii»»st  favnr.Mble  case.s  :  aity  desired  proportion  of  weight 
to  po\\>  1  (111  li'iw,  vi  r,  be  etiecled  by  a  skiiiul  combination  of  several  pul- 
leys, li\i  d  aiid  nujvalile.  Of  these  combinations  there  are  two  kinds,  those 
in  which  but  one  string  is  used,  and  those  in  which  several  are  employed. 
Pi.  Hi,  Jig.  38,  represents  the  first  kind;  ßgs.  30  and  40,  the  second.  In 
ßgs,  38  and  30,  the  weight,  W,  is  attached  to  the  movable  pulleys,  and  the 
power,  P,  acts  upon  the  last  fixed  pulley :  in  ßg.  40,  the  relation  is  just  the 
reverse,  without  changing  the  operation.  As  in  one  of  these  combinat'ons 
all  the  strings  must  be  stretched  e<{ually,  and  all  except  that  on  which  the 
power  operates  must  receive:  their  tension  from  the  ut  t'jht — this  tension, 
however,  equalling  that  produced  by  ilic  [Miwrr — ^-quiiibrium  will  tnke  j»lace 
when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  1  Uj  the  number  of  .strings  stretched  by  the 
weight.  In  Jig.  38,  or  the  power  pulley,  the  pulleys  are  placed  one  above  the 
odier.  and  the  statical  relation  of  the  machine  is  as  1 : 4 ;  in  ßg.  39,  where 
the  pulleys  are  not  immediately  one  above  the  other,  and  are  united  by 
several  strings*  every  m  ivable  pulley  connected  with  another  by  a  special 
cord  doubles  the  power  of  thf  machine  ;  hence  it  follows,  that  in  this  coin- 
Hnitfn-n  although  the  weight  is  suspended  to  four  pulleys  only,  A,  A',  A  .  A'", 
flie'  statical  relation  is  as  1  :  16.  The  eotTibinalion  represenfrd  in  fig.  40  is 
still  more  advantageous,  in  which  the  weight  is  lastfUfd  ti>  the  extremities 
of  all  till"  cDfds,  the  axis  of  tlie  ujiper  pulley  alone  being  attached  to  a  beam, 
while  ali  the  otlier  pulleys  are  movable.    Here,  with  three  movable  pulleys, 
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the  weight  is  to  the  power  required  for  e^ttilibrium  as  1ft :  1 ;  with  is 

movable  pulleys,  it  will  be  as  2"+' — 1 : 1.  The  combination  in  ßg.  48»  in 
which  the  cords  A',  A'',  work  obliquely,  is  less  advantageous  and  con- 
venient. 

WhUp's  Pvlfey  h  represented  in  front  by  //ir  \Z.  luui  laterally  in  ßg.  41, 
consisting  oi  two  blocks,  Q  and  R,  of  which  one  is  fixed  and  the  other  mova- 
ble. Each  block  has  six  conceutric  grooves,  which  act  as  so  nnany  single 
pulleys,  the  weight  hanging  to  twelve  cords,  6,  c,  rf, — n.  Hence,  with  this 
number  of  pulleys,  the  relation  between  weight  and  power  is  144 : 1.  This 
combination^  however,  besides  the  slowness  of  movement,  has  the  disadvan* 
tage  that,  from  the  small  diameter  of  the  lesser  ptilleys,  the  rigidity  of 
the  cords  is  so  great  as  very  sensibly  to  affect  the  aqtion  of  the  machine. 

The  inclined  plane,  as  the  fourth  simple  machine,  is  reprp"?onted  in  ßg9. 
44-4Ö.  AB  is  the  base,  BC  the  hei<rht.  AC  thf  length  of  the  inclined  plane, 
viewed  as  a  ri<j:ht-aii'jrled  tri;iiii:lt*.  u|i  w  liich  the  weight,  M,  is  to  be  moved. 
Divide  aoroniiiiL'  t'»  ttie  paralitlogruiu  of  forces,  the  weisrht,  W.  of  M,  acliiig 
vertically  downwards,  into  two  forces,  one  perpendicular  lo  the  direction  of 
the  inclined  side  of  the  plane,  the  other  parallel  to  it ;  the  former  will  be 

AB 

expressed  by  W  cos.  BAG  =  W  cos.  ß  —^j^q  ^  weight  sustained  by  the 

BC 

resistance  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  latter  W  sin.  BAG  ^^W  sin.  ß=  W— - 

AG 

expressing  the  amount  of  the  force  parallel  in  its  direction  to  the  inclined 
plane,  necessary  to  produce  equilibrium.   Hence  this  force  will  be  smallef 

as  the  inclination  of  the  plane  is  less,  or  as  the  length  of  the  plane  is  greater 
than  its  height.  Should  the  force,  a.s  in  fig.  46,  act  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
or  one  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  plane,  then  the  force,  1*,  required  to  sustain 

BC 

the  weight,  W,  will  be  P=Wtang.  BAG  =Wtang.  ß  =VV  ^g^,  or  the  force 

is  to  the  weiirht  as  the  height  of  the  plane  lo  its  hrise.  The  force  is  thu.s 
sinuller  in  cumparisou  with  liie  weight  to  be  sustained,  as  tiie  height,  BC,  is 
smaller  with  respect  to  the  base,  BA ;  when,  as  in  fig.  45,  BG  AB,  or 
BAG  =  45^  then  P= W,  or  the  power  is  equal  to  the  veight.  Finally,  if  the 
height,  BC.  be  greater  than  the  base,  AB,  or  BAG  greater  than  45<*,  the 
force  must  be  greater  than  the  weight. 

The  wedge,  the  fifth  simple  machine,  is  illustrated  by  means  of  figs,  47 
and  48.  It  has  in  general  the  form  of  a  three-sided  prism  (in  the  figure  appear- 
ing as  a  triangle.  ABC)  :  ui)on  th<*  side  .AB.  and  perpendirulnr  to  it.  a  force 
operates  in  eTuIeaMd  inc^  to firivc  tlu'  (l]l]ll>sltt^  edge,  C',  into  a  bmly  lo  lie  split, 
or  belvvci'ii  t\V(j  bodies  to  be  scpai  att'd  ,  ur,  ill  Case  this  has  already  been  done, 
to  retain  it  in  its  place,  it,  upoii  tiie  wedge  ABC  (^^.48),  a  force  operates 
perpendicularly  to  its  length,  DC,  endeavoring  to  drive  it  out,  equilibrium 
occurs  when  the  power  is  to  the  resistance  as  the  sine  of  half  the  angle 
included  between  the  two  sides  of  the  wedge,  or  sin.  a»  to  the  sine  of  the 
aiiude*included  between  the  direction  of  resistance  and  the  side  of  the  wedge. 
The  power  obtained  is  as  the  cosine  of  the  latter  angle.   Fig.  47  represents 
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ikm  iredge  when  the  force  acts  abnormally,  not  m  the  direction  of  the 
length  iJiS  the  wedge,  by  which  means  the  wedge  is  driven  in  obliquely.  In 

tins  case,  the  resistance  is  to  the  power  as  radius  to  the  difference  of  half  the 
angle  included  between  the  sides  of  the  wedge,  and  the  angle  made  by  the 
dir»*c'ti(»n  of  resistance  with  the  side  of  the  wedge.  In  any  case,  the  right- 
angled  wedge  may  he  looked  upon  as  un  inclined  plane,  and  the  isosceles 
wedge  as  the  combination  of  two  equal  inclined  planes.  The  wedge 
is  the  more  powerful  as  the  angle  included  between  its  sides  is  greater  ;  it  is 
driven  in,  however,  more  easily  as  this  angle  is  less.  The  wedge  is  princi- 
pally used  for  splitting,  in  which  the  power  acts  by  percussion,  so  that, 
praetioally,  no  aoonrate  calculations  can  be  made  from  the  principles  referred 
to  above. 

The  screw  is  merely  an  inclined  plane  wound  around  a  cylinder.  Con- 
stnict  a  rectan'j:le  (pi.  17.  ßir  1),  divide  two  opposite  sides  into  any  equal 
number  ot  equal  j)arts,  unite  the  points  of  division,  1,  2,  3,  1,  »S^c,  of  the  one 
side,  with  2,  3.  I,  5,  &lc.,  of  the  other,  by  the  lines  an',  cc',  dd\  rr',  and  sup- 
pose the  rectangle  lapped  around  a  cylinder,  the  circumference  ot  wliose 
base  exactly  equals  an  undivided  side  of  the  rectangle ;  then  the  lines  aa', 
€€*,  dd^,  iut,,  wÜI  form  on  the  cylinder  a  oontiniioiis  curved  line,  called  a 
•erne  üne,  and  each  sin^  winding  is  called  a  turn  of  a  Mcrmo.  The  height 
•f  a  turn  of  the  screw  is  the  distance  between  two  contiguous  turns,  or 
between  the  two  pnint^  of  the  screw  line  lying  vertically  one  above  the 
other  (as  a,  c,  or  /,  m).  If,  now,  a  prismatic  body  be  wound  around  the 
cylinder  on  the  screw  line,  it  will  form  the  winding  or  thread  of  the  screw  ; 
and  the  whole  taken  t<»<rpther  will  be  a  screw  spindle,  or  mnh'  scn  tr,  when 
the  thread  is  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder:  it  is  -a  fcmdlr  (»r  mother  screw 
when  the  thread  is  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  or  cylindrical  cavity. 
Aooording  as  the  prismatic  body  wound  around  the  cylinder  is  a  thne  or 
faupisidwi  prism,  the  thread  of  the  screw  is  called  iharp  {pi  17,  ßg.  It)  or 
ßat'{Jig,  S),  where  A  is  the  spindle,  and  Q  the  mother  or  female  screw. 
TMi  'female  screw  consists  of  a  prismatic  body,  DB,  in  whose  cylindrical 
hole  a  thread,  B.  is  situated.  The  male  and  female  screws  diflbr  in  the 
thread  being  applied  to  a  cylindrical  convexity  for  the  former,  and  to  a 
cylindrical  concavity  for  the  latter.  Tfie  thread  of  the  screw  may  have 
other  forms  than  that  f)f  the  three  or  four-sided  prisms;  these  are,  iiowever, 
the  most  convenient  and  generally  used. 

'Male  and  female  screws  can  only  be  used  in  combination  with  each  other, 
«Ul-tivm  in  eases  where  one  seems  to  be  absent  (as  the  female  of  a  wood 
soiew),  llrii  formed  by  the  one  that  is  present  in  the  material  itself.  Strictly 
ipiiilni^  Ihe  screw,  although  always  included  among  them,  does  not  belong 
to  simple  machines,  as  it  can  never  be  applied  without  the  assistance  of  a 
lever  to  turn  the  spin<ile  in  the  nut. 

In  the  movement  of  a  screw  three  cnses  may  present  themselves:  either 
the  spindle  is  fixed  and  the  nut  is  turned,  thus  advancing  along  the  former; 
or  the  nut  is  fixed  and  the  spindle  moves  in  it  ;  or,  finally,  both  male  and 
female  move,  uniformly,  but  with  different  velocities,  often  in  dilferuul 
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directions,  whence  arises  a  retarded  or  accelerated  diflerential  motion;  the 
theory  remains  tlie  same,  however,  in  all  cases. 

With  regard  to  the  sl:itic;il  condition  of  the  screw,  rcjuililiriuin  takes  place 
wlicti  the  jK>\ver  is  to  tlie  re.«>istance  or  weight  as  llie  lieiglit  »t  a  turn  of  the 
thread,  or  the  distance  between  two  threads,  is  to  the  circiunference  of  the 
circle  described  by  the  power.  Hence  it  follows  tbat'by  prolonging  the  lever 
used  in  producing  the  rotation,  or  by  diminishing  the  height  of  the  threads, 
the  greatest  resistance  can  be  overcome  by  a  moderate  power ;  here,  how* 
ever,  the  universal  law  presents  itself,  that  what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost 
in  time. 

An  rv'Ih'ss  screw  is  a  spindle  CfMitainincf  only  a  few  turns,  which  catch 
either  in  .i  h  alf  open  female  screw,  cut  in  the  circumference  of  a  di«k,  or  in 
a  v/lieel  whose  teeth  are  placed  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  obliquity  of  the  thread,  or  in  a  rack-work  with  similarly 
situated  teeth.  The  application  of  the  endless  screw  to  a  windlass  has  been 
selected  as  an  illustration,  and  figured  in  pi.  10,  fg.  3i.  Upon  the  aile 
BC,  turned  by  the  winch  A,  are  to  be  found  at  D  several  turns  of  a  screw, 
which,  immovably  fastened  to  the  axle,  turn  with  it  without  advancing.  In 
these  turns  of  the  thread,  the  oblique  teeth  of  the  wheel,  F,  e:it(  h,  thus 
moving  along  the  inclined  plane  of  the  thread,  and  causing  the  wheel  to 
turn.  As  there  nre  always  as  many  teeth  of  the  u  hei  l  cnu^'ht  hv  the  screw 
lis  the  hiiter  h;is  coinplete  turns,  and  as  lor  tlie  tui  ns  'i'>in,iJ:  out  at  one  side, 
iiiw  on i  N  ,iie  (•<iij-t:iMily  entering  at  the  other,  the  mutioii  is  eutUess.  This 
macluiie,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  is  a  combination  of  the  screw  with  the 
wheel  and  axle,  and  its  statical  condition  will  be  P  X  AB  x  Pb  W  X 
height  of  a  tum  of  the  thread  X  rod,  of  axle. 

The  screw,  in  its  various  varieties  and  modifications,  finds  innumerable 
applications  in  machinery  ;  we  shall  here  briefly  mention  a  single  one,  the 
diHerenlial  screw  of  Hunter,  represented  in  pL  17, ßg.  4.  EF  is  a  plate  of 
metal  in  which  the  screw  D  works,  having,  for  example,  ten  turns  t(»  the 
inch.  The  inside  of  the  screw  is  hollow,  atul  forms  at  LM  a  nul,  in  which 
works  the  smaller  screw,  NO,  having'  perhaps  eleven  turns  to  the  inch,  and 
forced  by  tiie  Irauje,  EFGH,  to  take  part  in  the  motion  of  the  screw,  D. 
Suppose  now  that  by  means  of  the  handle  BC,  the  screw  D  is  turned  round 
ten  times,  then  A  will  rise  one  inch,  and  will  raise  the  point  K  to  an  equal 
height.  Turning  the  screw  NO  ten  times  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  point 
K  will  descend  ||  an  inch,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  will  be  an  elevation 
of  I'l'  of  an  inch.  Now.  however,  while  the  screw  D  turns  ten  times,  the 
turning  of  NO  is  hindered  \y  the  square  shoulder  at  K,  and  the  result  is  the 
same  as  if  NO  had  been  turned  ten  times  in  the  other  direction,  and  K  will 
consfMiuenfly  ascend  only  jV  of  an  inch  :  for  a  single  revolution  of  the  screw 
tins  will  amount  to  ^'^  of  j\,  or  yf^y  of  an  inch,  which  is  the  actual  ascent 
or  descent  of  liie  screw.  Suppose  the  length  of  the  lever,  Ali,  to  be  only 
six  inches,  then  to  produce  equilibritttn  the  power  muit  be  to  the  lesistaiioe 
as  1  to  110  X6X  »«  =  4146.913. 

With  respect  to  the  simple  machines,  it  it  to  be  remarked,  that  to  pro» 
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duce  motion  the  applied  force  must  he  considerably  greater  than  what  is 
TiPfM  ^-^nry  lV»r  equilibrium,  and  this  ificrtasc  of  power  required  v\  ill  be  in 
projiui  tiun  to  the  number  of  obstacles  to  njotion.  Of  these,  the  principal  is 
friction,  wliich  requires  a  greater  or  less  increase  of  power,  when  an  actual 
motion  of  the  onaishine  it  demanded.  On  the  other  band»  friction  admits  a 
diminution  of  power  when  equiÜbrium  is  to  be  restored  after  motion  has 
taken  place,  or  when  motion  is  to  be  prevented.  In  the  investigation  of  the 
action  of  machines,  therefore,  reference  mast  be  had  to  friction  and  similar 
hindrances,  the  rigidity  of  cords,  dec,  for  example. 


c.  On  the  Strength  and  Stnss  of  Materials. 

When  a  solid  body  is  exposed  to  any  stress  whatever,  whether  in  the 
direction  of  its  fibres,  or  perpendicular  or  obliquely  to  them,  and  this  stress 
be  continued  until  a  fracture  results,  before  this  last  circumstance  occurs, 

there  must  be  a  moment  in  whieh  there  is  an  e(piilil)riuiri  between  the 
resist;inee  of  the  fibres  of  the  body  <»r  its  •^freD'jtb,  and  the  stress  to  which 
it  is  e\[Mi>ed;  by  strength  l>eiii«jr  meant  the  p^wer  resisting  fracture,  and 
stress  the  power  tending  to  |)rt.»duce  fracture.  By  reason  of  this  equilibrium 
tlie  theory  of  the  strength  of  bodies  comes  under  the  bead  of  statics. 

This  strength  of  bodies  may  be  considered  under  three  points  of  view: 
first,  with  regard  to  the  absolute  or  longitudinal  strength,  or  the  resistance 
presented  by  a  .body  to  a  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,*  and 
tending  to  tear  them  apart,  as  in  pi.  17,  ßg.  5 ;  secondly,  with  regard  to 
their  relative,  rei-jnctirc,  or  transo^rse  streiM^tli,  or  the  force  with  which  a 
body  supported  or  fastened  at  one  or  both  ends,  resists  a  force  a(rting  trans- 
versely, that  is,  ])prpenHirul.Trly  or  fih!if|uely  to  the  direction  of  its  fibres; 
thirdly,  thi'  stn  ui^ik  of  resistance',  or  tli  Inree  with  which  a  li(»dy  resists  a 
pressure  teiHlinL'  to  crush  or  crntubie  it.  iiy  strm^lh  of  torsion  is  loeant 
the  resistance  of  a  body  to  a  lorce  striving  to  twist  it  about  its  fixed  a.xis. 

Tne  absolute  strength  of  two  beams  or  rods — the  form  is  indiflerent — is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  area  of  their  transverse  sections.  Thus  if  the  body 
fastenöl  to  A  {ßg.  5,  pL  17)  have  at  B  a  transverse  section  of  one  square 
inch,  and  be  just  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  applied  to  C,  then  a  body 
three  inches  square  or  nine  inches  iti  area  will  sustain  nine  times  that 
amount.  The  weight  of  the  body  it.self,  however,  must  be  taken  into 
account,  as  acting  at  its  centre  of  ;i:  aviiy.  A  rod  or  pole  may  be  made  ?o 
loni:  as  to  break  <>r  tear  nsunrler  with  its  own  weight,  a-*  soon  ns  its  weight 
acting  at  the  ceiitie  of  gravity  exceeds  the  ah<oIufe  .strength  ol  the  trans- 
verse section.  On  this  account,  this  centre  of  gravity  should  be  brought  as 
□ear  as  possible  to  the  point  of  support,  and  such  bodies  should  always  be 
made  stronger  above,  as  in  ßg,  5. 

If  to  a  wire  or  any  elastic  body  weights  be  suspended,  not  enough,  how- 
ever, to  produce  a  rupture,  and  the  extension  su^red  by  the  operation  be 
measured*  it  will  be  found  that  the  relation  between  the  weight,  P,  and  ttie 
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extension,  E,  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  general  equation:  pj^g;* 

^2 —    j,  where  F'  is  the  weight  at  which  tlie  wire  would  tear»  and  E'  the 

extension  produced  by  it. 

However  simple  the  theory  of  absolute  or  longitudinal  strength  may  be, 
tliat  of  relative  or  transverse  strength  is  exceedingly  complicated.  Here, 
not  only  the  area  of  the  transverse  section  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  btit 
also  the  shape ;  and  likewise,  in  addition  to  the  resistance  against  fracture, 
that  also  to  every  bending  of  the  body  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
pressure. 

If  a  prism  be  supported  at  the  two  extremities,  or  fastened  at  one,  and  be 
loaded  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  fVct^  oxtn  inity  in  the  Inttt-r  case,  there  will 
be  a  hendini:  of  the  prism.  This  will  take  place  in  such  a  manner,  that 
while  one  set  4>f  hbres  will  he  sfrctrhed.  nnother  set  he  eomjiressfij  ;  in 
the  iiitei  ior  of  the  transverse  set  tit)n,  therefore,  a  fibre  can  he  imagined 
about  which  this  bending  takes  place,  without  experiencing  itself  either 
extension  or  compression;  this  fibre  is  called  the  axis  of  ßexion^  or  the 
neutral  axis. 

Supposing  the  fibres  of  a  beam  to  be  absolutely  incompressible,  and  the 

beam  loaded  as  in  pi.  17,  /if.  8,  at  Q,  then  it  must  turn  about  its  lower 
point  in  the  line  through  AC,  and  every  fibre  in  this  direction  will  be  in  a 
state  of  tension  ;  if  nil  the  fibres  were  entirely  nnextensiWe,  then  the  rotation 
would  occur  in  the  same  mntmor.  hut  every  filuc  in  the  line  would  in  a 
condition  of  pressure.  It  is  known,  however,  llial  all  bodies  may  he  both 
compressed  and  extended ;  therefore  the  rotation  will  be  abimt  nt;ithcr  the 
upper  nor  the  lower  point,  but,  as  in ßg.  6,  about  the  point  B,  and  the  upper 
fibres  will  then  be  stretched,  while  the  lower  will  be  compressed ;  those  in 
the  line  AB  will  be  in  a  condition  of  neutrality.  Now,  both  above  as  well 
as  below  the  neutral  axis,  a  point  may  be  imagined,  in  one  of  which  the 
m*)ments  of  compression,  and  in  the  other  of  extension,  are  united,  these 
being  the  means  of  pressure  and  tension.  In  ßg.  9,  let  the  weights,  P  and 
Q',  represent  the  sum  of  this  tension  and  compression,  then  the  ]H>sition  of 
the  neutral  axis  will  be  determined  hy  the  ratio  of  the  inomeiits,  and  will  lie 
ill  the  niiddle  when  the  moments  are  equal.  The  mean  |)(Miits  of  compres- 
sion and  extension  coincide  with  the  centres  of  gravity  of  their  respective 
surfaces. 

The  mode  of  finding  the  neutral  axis,  and  consequently  the  relative 
strength,  for  the  case  in  which  the  body  consists  of  extensible  and  com- 
pressible fibres,  is  explained  in  ßg.  6.  Imagine  a  body  in  the  form  i»f  a 
parallelopipedon,  whose  breadth  is  h,  and  height  h,  and  which  i.s  fastened  tn 
such  a  manner  into  the  wall,  CC,  as  to  have  in  a  natural  con  tit  on  the 
direction  BB  .  If,  by  a  weight  at  A,  it  be  bent  into  the  jwsition  ÖFA,  then 
BFA  is  the  neutral  axis.  Let  EF  =  X  be  a  snuiller  part  of  this  axis,  so  that 
GK  is  an  element  of  the  body,  then,  in  an  uncomjiressed  condition,  this  will 
everywliere  be  equal  in  lenL'fh  to  X.  Draw  JK  {)arallel  to  GG',  and  repre- 
ienl  the  distance,  ET,  of  a  hbre,  isT,  Irum  liie  axis  by  tt  =  (FT)  ,  abu  mal^e 
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g  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  most  extended  fibre,  /9,  then 

ß  .  AE  3 

will  ST  =  -  .  M,  and  the  force  q,  producing  this  extension,  will  =  ™ .    ,  u; 

here  A  is  the  absolute  strength,  and  £  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  or  the 
weight  necessary  to  stretch  the  body  to  double  its  length.  GF  is,  however, 
composed  of  an  innumerable  number  of  fibres,  whose  sum,  FH,  may  be 
represented  by  A',  and  the  force,  P,  necessary  to  extend  ail  these  fibres  will 

SSI  —  .-.  .   The  compressing  force,  P,  for  the  part  below  the  axis, 

^  g  2 

whose  modulus  of  elasticity,  or  force  required  to  compress  it  to  half  its 

original  length,  may  be  repretented  by  £',  will  be  «  — .    6  .  The 

£     ß  A'*  E'  ß 

statical  moments  of  the  two  forces  are,  Py     - .  6 .  - .      «id  P'v  =  - . 

'     >^     g   9  ><  g 

b .  ^ — .    The  statical  moments,  however,  of  the  weight  Q,  whose 
9 

leverage,  FL  =  x,  will  then  necessarily  be  Qx  =—  ,  -  (EA"  +  E'(A — A')'). 

*<g  3 

Since  the  fibres  at  F  experience  no  compression,  P  +  P'  will  ss  O,  or  £A'« 

=  E'  (A— AO*.  Q»  then  becoming  =  ^ .  E .  ^^1. 

Producing  GG'  and  IIH',  until  they  intersect  at  U,  then  UF  will  be  the 

X    ST    ß  1 

radius  of  curvature,  «,  for  the  arc  element,  £F  =  X,  and      —  =  -  and  - 

=s  — :  this  value  substituted  in  the  fonimla  for  Q^,  and  <ph  taken  for  A', 

where  ^  is  a  magnitude  dependent  upon  the  situation  of  the  neutr«!  axis, 
and  expressing  the  ratio  of  extensibility  and  compressibility,  we  will  have 

bk* 

Qj- ,  ^ —E  .  9^ , The  right  side  of  this  equation  is  constant  for  equal 
<j 

parallelopipeda,  rind  depends  u]>on  the  elasticity  of  the  body  ;  it  is  cal!«'(l  ffu- 
moment  c»f  ehisticity  =  W.  I^et  he  the  mean  of  several  forces,  then  i^J-. 
the  sum  ot"  their  momeiits,  will  —  iM.  and  —  W  ;  that  is.  for  every 
transverse  section  at  right  angles  to  a  bent  parallelopipedon,  the  product 
of  the  radius  of  curvature  by  the  moment  of  the  force,  is  a  constant 
quantity. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  bending  of  the  body  is  so  slight,  that  the 
leverage,    of  the  weight  Q,  may  be  exchanged  for  the  length,  FA  =  r,  and 

^— we  thus  obtain,  by  introducing  this  quantity  into  one  of  the  pre- 

ceding  equations,  Ql  =      .  W.    Suppose  now  the  body  {pi  17,  fig.  6)  to 

giu 

be  fixed  in  the  plane  HH',  the  precedin|2:  formulee  will  give  the  momeni  of 
the  weight,  Q.  which  rati  break  off  the  body.  HDD'Il'.  at  the  |)lane  HFH'; 
Q  is  also  the  relauv  e  or  U  aiisverse  strength  of  the  parallelopipedou.  The 
oo-effiobnt  of  fracture,  m,  must  be  obtained  by  trial.  Assuming  the  neutral 
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axis  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  grayity  of  the  suifaoe  of  fracture,  then 
^  =  ^,  and  ^  =  ^  A,  which  gives  the  relative  strength  of  the  parallelopipedon, 

Q  —  ~m         The  relative  strengths,  therefore,  of  parallelopipedat  bodies 

of  the  same  niatt  rial  are  as  their  breadths,  as  the  squares  of  their  depths, 
and  inversely  as  Uieir  lengths.  It  it  be  necessary  to  consider  the  weitrht^ 
G,  and  if  the  centre  ot  gravity  be  taken  at  half  the  length,  we  obtaiQ 

As  an  illostration  of  the  appUcation  of  this  proportion,  letßg.  10  represent 
a  rectangular  plate,  with  its  longer  edge,  AF,  walled  in  horieontally :  suppose 
a  weight,  Q,  to  be  suspended  at  £,  and  increased  until  fracture  ensues. 

Required  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture,  BD,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
weight,  Q.   Representing  the  iieight  or  depth  of  the  plate,  BF,  by  A,  then 

Q  s  I  m .          .   If  the  unknown  angle,  DBC,  be  represented  by  «,  then 


BC 


BD  =         or  iftga  =  x,  BD  =  BG  \/  1  +2' ;  also  GO  =BCsin.  ««BC 

cos.  a 
X 

--^=T^  and  these  values  substituted  in  the  equation  for  Q,  give 
Q  s:  ^  m .  A*.   Finding  from  maxima  and  minima,  the  value  of  x, 

X 

for  wliich  the  factor,  is  a  niiniuiuni,  we  learn  that  this  is  the  case 

X 

when  X  =s  1,  whence  tera  =  1,  and  a  =  45® :  Q  is  then  |  m . 

The  strength  of  a  beam,  AB  (ßi^.  12),  exposed  to  fracture  from  a  weight, 
Q,  actinf»  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  fibres,  is  as  the  product  of  the 
transverse  section  at  the  place  where  the  weight  is  applied,  and  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tlie  siune  cross-section,  to  the  point  or  bne 
where  the  fracture  terminates.  la  beams  of  sijuure  sections,  liie  strengths 
are  as  the  cubes  of  the  sides ;  in  cylindrical  beams,  as  the  cubes  of  the 
diameters;  in  two  similar  beams,  as  the  cubes  of  the  homologout 
sides. 

The  strongest  rectangular  beam  which  can  be  cut  from  a  given  cylinder, 
is  one  in  which  the  squates  of  the  breadth,  depth,  and  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  are  as  1  : 2  : 3.  This  beam  may  be  found,  according  to  pi  17,  ßg. 
7,  in  the  followinij  rjcumer Divide  the  dianieter,  AE,  into  three  equal 
parts  at  G  and  H  ;  erect  (IF  and  Dil  perpendicularly  to  tbf^se  points,  and 
produce  them  to  the  circle,  BC:  A.  F,  D,  and  K,  will  tieteiiiune  the  tour 
corners  of  the  beam.  Here  the  breadth  of  the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  5:7, 
or  more  accurately  as  12 : 17. 

The  strain  to  which  beams  are  exposed,  under  different  eircnmstanoes,  is 
determined  by  very  complicated  calculation.  Let  L  represent  the  length 
of  leverage,  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  weight, 
W  the  weight,  and  a  the  angle  made  by  the  above-mentioned  leverage  with 
the  horixon  at  the  instant  of  fracture ;  then  the  strain  for  the  case  repre- 
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MDtod  inßg,  8,  will  be  «LWcos.«;  for  that  inj^.  11  «-iLWteo.'«, 
and  for  that  in  ßg.  13,      LW  see*  «. 

The  preceding  fonnutoB  have  had  reference  to  the  conditions  of  equili- 
brium  of  beams  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  centre  ;  we  will 

now  consider  the  case  where  the  load  h  applied  elsewhere  than  in  the  mid' 
die.  ;is  in  j)/.  10,  Jig.  50.  The  weight  appended  may  then  be  suj)pused  to 
be  divided  into  two  weights,  which  act  on  the  arm^  ol  levers  whose  IcmlmIis 
are  as  the  parts  of  the  beam.     Tiius,  representing  by  L  the  entire 

length  of  the  beam,  m,  and  n  its  parts,  then  the  pressure  ^j^'^p^  ^ 

aittW 

— = — .    Supposing  two  et^uai  or  dilVerent  weights  appUed  at  diiierent  points, 

as  in  ßg.  51,  and  calling  the  distance  from  the  left  point  of  support  to  the 
left  point  of  suspension  of  the  weight,  m  ;  that  from  the  left  point  of  suspen- 
sion to  the  right  point  of  support,  n ;  that  from  the  left  point  of  support  to 
the  right  point  of  suspension,  r ;  and  that  from  the  riijht  point  of  snspen^^ion 
to  the  riu'lit  jioint  of  support,  o;  then  for  the  first  weight  the  pressure  will 

be  F  s  _ — ,  and  for  the  second  F  s=  — - — ,  where  W  and  W'  are  the 

Li  Li 

corresponding  weights,  and  L  the  length  between  the  points  of  support. 
To  obtain  the  pressure  resulting  from  this  double  pressure,  upon  every  other 
point  of  the  beam,  call  the  distance  of  this  point  from  the  left  point  of  sup- 
port, s,  and  that  from  the  right,     and  we  will  have  the  following  pro- 

mnW  ffiAV    ^  , 
portion;  n:t:: — \^''~  f^*  pressure  exerted  by  the  leit  weight; 

roW'  osW 

and  o :  s : :  —j— :  ^  ,  for  that  of  the  right ;  hence  the  combined  pressure 
at  this  third  pomt  F» — 


L 

An  application  of  this  proposition  is  to  be  found  in  ßg.  49,  where  the 
weight  acts  upon  the  middle  of  an  inflexible  bracket.  Here  the  effect  of 
this  weight  upon  the  beam  is  the  same  as  if  two  weights  of  half  the  original 
one  were  suspended  at  the  points  where  the  bracket  meets  the  beam.  It 
will  be  easy,  from  the  preceding,  to  determine  the  value  of  F  in  the  middle 
of  the  beam,  where,  as  in  pi.  lQ,ßg.  52,  several  equal  weights  are  suspended. 
It  also  follows,  that  when  the  burden  is  distributed  uniformly  over  the 
whole  beam,  its  action  is  the  same  as  if  half  the  amount  were  attached  to 
the  centre  of  the  beam. 

The  beams  hitherto  considered  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  such  as 
were  supported  at  the  ends ;  and  we  have  found  that  such  a  beam  is  lour 
times  as  strong  as  the  same  beam  attached  to  a  wall  by  one  extremity  and 
loaded  at  the  other.  Supposing  the  beam  to  be  walled  in  at  both  ends,  as 
in  pt  17,  ßg.  13,  and  loaded  by  the  weight  Q,  we  may  assume  that  it  wiU 
break  at  the  same  instant  in  A,  B,  and  C,  provided  Q  be  of  sufficient 
amount.  Represent  the  forces  which  produce  fracture  at  these  three  points 
by  Jl  p'»P"t  and  the  two  parts  of  the  beam  by  a,  a',  the  total  length  of  the 
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beam  by  L»  its  breadth  by  b,  and  its  depth  by  A.  fVacture  will  then 

when,  according  to  the  preceding  formula,  jj  =  im-—  ; /»'       m-^  ;  and 
6LÄ' 

9 '  ss  I  m  — — .  Q,  however*  oiust  be  aufficient  to  produce  all  three  frao- 

tuiea ;  therefore,  i^ss^mbh'  ( i  +^-f-  il.  V,  or.  as  «' «  L — a,  Q  ssfm 

\a    a'     aa'  j 

Calling  the  distance  by  which  the  point,  C,  lies  out  of  the  centre, 

d,  then  will  Q  =  |  m  j-^^^'  .„  ;  if  s  o,  or  if  C  lie  in  the  middb,  then 

1j*  —  4a  ■ 

Q  K I  Hence  it  follows  from  this  formula  that  beams  loaded  in  the 

middle  are  weakest,  but  tliut  they  can  support  eight  times  as  much  as  when 
attached  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other. 

For  the  case  in  which  the  beam,  as  in  ßg.  13,  is  inclined  at  an  angle,  as 
BADko,  to  the  horizon,  the  perpendicular  lateral  foroe^  CGsQcos.«, 
can  alone  tend  to  produce  fractore ;  the  other  lateral  force,  CF  =  Q  sin. «, 

involving  the  strenffth  of  cnishinir:  Q  becomes  then  asl  m  — — . 

"  aa'  COS.  a 

Those  bodies  which  in  all  their  sections  present  the  same  strength  are  of 
great  irn])orlance  :  thr  ho//it\s  of  (ujual  rrsisfunce.  The  fracture  of  bodies 
of  equal  section  throughout  occurs  always  at  the  surface  of  attacinnent,  or 
where  the  weight  is  attached;  consequently  the  transverse  sections  lying  at 
a  distance  from  these  points  are  too  great,  and  must  be  diminished.  Such 
a  case  has  been  considered  (ßg.  5)  under  the  head  of  absolute  strength ;  it 
remains  here  to  mention  some  (»thers.  Fi^.  \4,  pi  17,  represents  a  body 
which,  fixed  at  one  end,  is  loaded  at  the  other  with  the  weight  Q,  and  where 
transverse  sections  are  throu^'hout,  rectangles  of  equal  breadth  :  represent- 
inji;  the  heiprht  bv  y,  the  breadtli  hv  t  and  the  distance  frotn  C  of  the  section 
MN  by  X,  then,  according  to  liie  preceding  nomenclature,  AB  —  h,  AC  =  L, 

and  s  s  6 •*  we  then  have      e hence  y*  ^^,x.  This,  howevor,  is 

the  equation  of  the  parabola;  and  the  outline,  ßC  must  be  a  parabola, 

whose  vertex  lies  at  C,  and  whose  parameter    — .   PI,  17,  ßg.  15,  repre- 

6 

sents  a  similar  body,  ABC,  upon  which  the  wei^t,  Q,  is  uniformly  distri- 
buted.  Here  the  same  references  are  employed,  and  we  have  for  y  in  the 

section  MN,  the  value  y  «  ^  .  ar,  whence  it  follows  that  the  outline,  BC, 

must  be  a  straight  line.  Finally,  suppose  f  <:^.  IG  to  represent  the  body, 
AR,  restinii;  freely  at  its  two  extrennties,  its  sections  rectangles  of  equal 
bieadtij,  and  the  weisrht,  Q,  moving  longitudinally  above  the  body;  required 
the  conditions  according  to  which  the  inferior  curve  line  is  formed.  Let 
AC  =  BC  ss^  L  s=  a,  CD  sas  h,  and  for  anv  given  section,  MN,  CM  =t, 

and  MN  =y ;  then  y«        (a*  — x"),  and  the  curve  of  outhue  wiii  be  a 
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8enii-ellip»e,  whose  semi-major  axis  is  a,  and  semi-minor  axis  =h.  Should 
the  least  iieight  not  equal  0,  but  a  quantity,  CC  =:c;  then  if  M'N  be  taken 
=sy,  and  MN  =  y',  y'  +   will  equal  the  height,  and  the  equation  becomes 

(y'  +  c)  *  =^  (ö* — X*)  ;  and  fur  tlie  poinUi,  A  and  ii,  beyond  which  the 
height  remains  unchanged,  where  y'  thus  =  0,  we  will    have     =  j 


It  is  often  desirable  to  determine  the  amount  of  fleiion  which  precede! 
the  fracture  of  any  elastic  body  ;  in  this  cn^e  it  is  ncoc^'.-rny  to  determine 
the  shape  of  the  elastic  line  forrned  by  the  neutral  axis.  Suppose  {Jig.  17) 
BZ  to  be  the  natural  condition  of  a  fibre  attat  he<f  at  one  end,  B,  and  this 
fibre  loaded  at  A  by  Q,  and  uniformly  along  its  whole  length  by  a  weight, 
which,  tor  a  single  unit  of  length,  amounts  to  p ;  the  fibre  takes  the  form 
cf  the  elastic  line,  AB.  Let  AC  be  the  axis  of  abscissas,  A  the  origin  of 
cO'ORlinates»  and  for  any  given  point,  £,  of  the  curve,  whose  radius  of  cur- 
vature is  f,  take  AFasa?,  FEsy,  the  greatest  Ordinate»  BCs«,  and 
ACb«;  let  W  also  be  the  moment  of  elasticity,  and  for  the  dastic 

line  we  will  have  the  co-ordinate  equation,     =       (tf* +  $  x^) -j- 

(ja^  —  ^j-^),  and  the  greatest  ordinate,  u  (wliete  x=a),  =  ^-j-i— — ^ 

\{  ji  =  a,  or  the  fibre  be  loaded  only  at  the  end,  then  will  u  = 

andy=-^  (3a' — x*) ;  andifQ  =  0,  or  the  fibre  be  loaded  only  uni- 

formly  along  its  whole  length,  u  =  g^»  y  =  (4a* — a:').  Ac- 
cording to  the  above  formulae,  the  co-ordinates  are  as  8 : 3,  thus  tlie  depres- 
sion is  much  srreater  when  a  weight  hani^s  at  the  extremity  of  the  fibre,  than 
when  it  is  distributed  along  its  whole  length. 

If  the  elastic  fibre  rest,  as  in  /z^.  IN,  at  both  ends,  the  weight  Q  being 
applied  in  the  middle,  the  equations  answering  to  these  conditions  result 
from  the  preceding.  Let  Q  be  the  weight  applied  to  the  middle,  pL  that 
distributed  along  the  whole  length,  L ;  then  each  support  receives  a  pres- 
sure a  ^  (Q  +  jvL).  Suppose,  however,  the  fibre  to  be  fastened  at  C,  and 
the  pressure  at  A  and  B  to  act  upwards,  then,  in  the  preceding  co-ordinate 
equation,  i  (Q  +  must  be  substituted  for  Q :  the  second  part  of  that 
equation  must  be  taken  negatively,  as  it  contains  p  as  a  factor,  and  tliis 
must  necessarily  act  vertically  downwards,  or  in  the  oj)posite  direction  to 
I  (Q  ^ ^yL)     As,  moreover,  ^  L  =  a,  we  obtain  the  new  co-ordinate  equa- 

also,  when   SB  |  U,  ijooomes  ii s  ^  —(SQ-f  SpL).  Jf  j»» 0,  then  y a 

384  W 
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^(4L'-ix^)x.andu  =  3^^;  it  ^  again  =  0.  then  w.U  y  ^(L»^ 

2L2'-(-a:*)  and  a  =  -  '    -..    Assuming  Q  =/;L,  then  the  depression  in  the 

VV 

two  cases  will  be  as  6:5;  consequently,  when  a  weight  is  distributed 
uniformly  alonu  the  whole  fibre,  the  dcfiresslDn  will  be  only  f  of  what  would 
JKsult  from  the  a|>plicfition  nf  the  same  weiLjht  to  the  middle. 

In  investigating  the  strength  ot  resistance  to  a  crusiiing  force,  we  sujipose 
prismalic  bo<iies  standing  verUcuUy,  upon  whose  upper  extremities  weights 
are  laid,  and  then  investigate  the  force  necessary  for  crushing,  and  that 
which  produces  first  a  bending,  and  then  a  cracking.  With  respect  to  the 
force  of  crushing,  it  appears,  from  experiment,  to  Increase  in  a  somewhat 
greater  ratio  than  the  cross  section,  althou^  it  may  be  properly  usunoed 
that  if  all  parts  of  the  cross  section  experience  equal  pressure,  the  force  will 
be  pro{M)rtional  to  the  cross  section.  Calling,  therefore,  the  strength 
(obtained  by  trial)  of  a  certain  cross  section,  w,  and  the  area  of  the  prism 
to  be  investigated,  A,  then  Q.=  m\.  The  cajtacity  for  being  crushed 
diminishes  as  the  circumference  incicases,  the  area  remaining  the  same  :  il 
is,  therefore,  least  in  the  circle  :  it  is  less,  also,  as  the  form  of  the  body 
approaches  in  licight  to  the  cube. 

To  obtain  the  law  of  cracking,  let  us  suppose  an  elastic  rod,  AB  (pi.  17, 
ßg.  19),  which,  fastened  at  A,  assumes  naturally  the  vertical  direction  AZ ; 
becoming  bent,  however,  into  the  curve  ADB  by  a  weight  attached  to  the 
upper  end,  B.  To  fmd  the  co-ordinate  etiuation  of  this  curve,  assume  the  verti- 
cal direction,  BC.  of  the  weight  as  the  axis  of  abscissas,  and  Has  their  origin. 
For  any  point,  D,  of  the  curve  whose  radius  of  curvature  is  §  ;  let  HQ  =  x, 
DQ  =  y,  and  A('=  a,  ;intl  let  the  curvature  oftht^  ifd  be  so  slight  that  the 
abscissa  may  be  exchanged  for  the  length  uf  the  aic.    If,  now,  y  be  the 

VV 

leverage  of  Q,  then  M  =  Qy,  and  Qy  —  — .   By  assuming  another  point  of 

S 

the  curve,  F,  infinitely  near  to  D,  and  bringing  into  the  calculation  the  quanti- 
ties FH,  DH,  with  their  trigonometrical  proportions,  we  finally  obtain  for  » 

/VV     /       yv'Q  \ 

the  value  V/  -r^  arc.  (sin.  — ■  -    ~  ],  where  the  one  factor  is  an  arc 

^   Q        V  %/<4a'-fVV/^r^V 

whose  sine  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  two  radical  quantities,  9  indicating 
the  angle  at  which  the  geometrical  tangent  of  the  point  A  meets  the  curve. 

For  y  we  have  the  value  sin.  V  a;  V        Most  generally  a 

is  to  be  taken  =  0,  or  the  direction  of  the  bending  weight  passes,  as  in 
fl,  Vttfyl'  20,  through  the  point  of  attachment,  A.  The  equation  then  becomes 

'  -  (      =  «^V§  ).  and  »  -  «W  .io.  (  »  >/|  > 

/w 

For  the  points  A  and  B,  y  s=  0,  thus  x  s=  \/      arc  (sin.  =s  0) ;  as,  how> 

Q 

ever,  are  (sin.»  0)  may  be  taken  »0»    Sr,  3«  -  -  -  ir,  where  %  repreaents 
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auy  whole  uuiuber,  it  follows,  if  L  represent  the  length  of  the  rod  =  a:, 

thatL=f#v/^.aiidif»=.L,L«*\/?  and(i:=^.    As.  how- 

ever,  Q  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  the  bending,  this  weight,  in  any 
degree  of  bending,  holds  the  elasticity  of  the  body  in  equilibrium,  or  Q  is  the 
capacity  of  cracking  of  the  rod. 

Combining  these  values  with  those  previously  obtained  by  substituting  the 
moment  of  elasticity  for  W,  we  find  that  in  prismatic  beams  of  homogeneous 
material,  the  capacities  of  cracking  are  as  the  breadths,  as  the  third  power 
of  the  thicknesses  (least  sides),  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  leni^ths; 
in  cylinders,  as  the  fourth  powers  of  the  radii,  and  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  lengths. 

With  respect  to  the  strength  of  torsion,  or  twisting,  let  us  suppose  a  body 
{fg.  21,  pi.  17)  fixed  at  one  of  its  ends,  A  A',  and  a  force,  P,  acting  at  the 
other  extremity  on  the  arm  of  a  lever,  CD  ss  R,  capable  of  producing  a 
rotation  about  the  axis,  CC.  If,  now.  the  diameter  BB  be  twisted  to  B'B, 
AA'  will  be  stationary ;  the  homologous  diameters,  however,  of  all  interme- 
diate sections  will  be  displaced  in  pro[>ortion  to  their  distance  from  the 
surface  of  attachment.  The  anirlc  BCB'  is  then  the  an^jle  of  rotation,  and 
tlie  turning  force  must  he  strong  in  i)!  o])oi  iion  to  the  amount  of  this  angle, 
to  the  strength  of  the  transverse  si  t  iion  of  (lie  fibres,  and  to  the  distance  of 
the  fibres  from  the  axis  of  rotation ;  the  longer  the  fibres,  however,  the  less 
need  be  the  force. 

An  actual  twisting  apart  of  the  body  must  ensue  when  the  remote  fibres 
can  yield  no  more  without  being  actually  ruptured ;  and  in  cylinders  of 
homogeneous  material,  the  statical  moments  of  the  forces  which  produce 
such  a  rupture  by  twisting,  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  radii. 


B.  DvNAMiua  or  Solid  Bodies. 

The  theory  of  motion  is  much  more  difficult  as  well  as  more  compre- 
hensive than  thnt  of  equilibrium  :  it  calls  mathematics  into  play  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  and  this  in  its  most  abstruse  branches. 

The  motion  ot  a  body,  w  liich  may  result  frojii  one  or  several  forces,  is,  in 
respect  to  its  «liicclioa,  either  rectilineal  or  cnrvilineal  :  in  respect  to  its 
velocity,  either  uniform  or  variable.  Motion  is  said  to  be  equable  when 
equal  spaces  are  traversed  in  equal  times:  when,  for  example,  the  same 
amount  of  space  is  passed  over  in  each  successive  second.  Of  this  kind  is  all 
motion  produced  by  a  single  force  acting  instantaneously — ^in  a  blow,  fw 
instance — provided  that  the  motion  meet  no  obstruction.  Motion  is  variedtle 
when,  instead  of  remaining  the  sam^  it  increases  or  diminishes.  If  the 
motion  increase  or  diminish  equally  in  equal  times,  it  is  said  to  be  uniformijf 

acceiernlrd  or  n  /ardcd. 

Tne  forre  itself  producing  motion  may  be  either  momentary  or  con- 
tinuous,   la  lite  ioruier  the  force  is  to  be  considered  as  acting  for  a  very 
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little,  or  no  time  at  all ;  in  the  latter  the  action  takei  plaee  inoeasantlj  witii- 
oiit  a  conceivable  instant  in  which  the  force  does  not  exert  its  influence. 
Every  momentaiy  force  imparta  to  a  material  point  upon  vrfaich  it  operates 
an  equable  motion;  every  continuouB  force  operates  in  producing  an 

accelerated  or  retarded  motion. 

The  following  may  be  adduced  as  fundamental  propositions  in  Dynamics, 
consequently  not  dorived  o priori,  but  the  results  of  experience*  They  are 
mrxlifications  of  the  well  known  Newtonian  laws  of  motion. 

1.  A  moving  nmterial  point  continues  in  a  state  of  rectilineal  and  equable 
motion,  until  affected  by  some  other  influencing  force. 

2.  Two  forces  acting  momentarily,  are  as  the  velocities  which  they  com- 
municate to  the  same  material  point  in  the  same  instant  of  time. 

8.  A  moving  body  loses  just  as  much  motion  as  it  communicates  to  ano- 
ther body ;  that  is,  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite. 


a.  BquaMe  JIfof um. 

As  a  material  point  or  body,  in  a  condition  ol'  equable  motion,  traverses 
equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  the  spaces  traversed  in  different  times  are  as 
these  times.  If,  therefore,  *  be  the  space  traversed  in  n  time,  /,  and  that 
traversed  in  a  time,     then  s:s' ::i:t' ;  and  if  2'=  one  second,  *' is  the 

9  9 

velocity,  <r,  of  the  body ;  thus  and  <  s      Thus  in  equable 

motion  the  space  described  equals  the  product  of  the  time  by  the  velocity  ; 
the  Telocity  equals  the  space  divided  by  the  lime ;  and  the  time  equals  the 
space  divided  by  the  velocity* 

If  a  body  be  acted  upon  by  two  momentary  forces  in  di^rent  directions^ 
the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  motion  will  take  place  as  the  diagonal  of 
the  parallelogram  of  forcf  s  Representing  the  velocities  of  the  forces  by  e 
and  V,  and  the  included  angle  by  a,  then  the  velocity  attained,  x  = 

v^c*  +  V*  +  9ev  cos.  a,  and  the  corresponding  parallelo£jram  is  called  the 

parallelogram  of  vclocitif^s.  From  this  it  may  readily  be  shown  how  much 
a  body  loses  in  velocity  by  movin«j  with  a  i^iven  velocity  against  a  fixed 
obstruction,  and  from  it,  it  also  follows,  that  an  equably  movinir  body  which 
eaters  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  upon  a  curve,  inu:3l  move  in  it  wilh 
undiminished  velocity.  • 


h.  Varying  Motion, 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  varying  motion  may  be  uniformly  so 
or  not.  Taking  first  into  consideraiiMn  the  t/n  if  arm  frj  accekrnlrd  motion 
of  a  body,  the  velocity  after  the  expiration  of  any  period  of  time  (the  final 
velocity)  mav  easily  he  determined.  In  this  case  the  velocit}'  increases 
equably  in  et^uai  times.    If,  tlierefore,  G  be  the  velocity  at  the  expiration 
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of  the  fint  Moond,  the  acoeleration  for  the  foUowing  aeoonds  beoomes  26, 
S6  16,  and  the  final  ▼elocity  is  V«s  |6. 

To  determine  the  space,  s,  traversed  by  the  body  in  the  time,  f,  suppose  I 
to  be  divided  into  infinitely  small  portions,  and  let  the  force  operate  only  at 
the  eommeneement  of  one  of  these  divisions ;  if  then  the  number  of  the 

dividoot  observed  bs«,  and  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  first  division,  ^ 
=W,  then  the  spaoe  traversed  in  the  diflereot  divisions 
2W^,  jiW^,aiid*«W^(l+a+S  +  n).  Ifube infinitely 

*t  WW  mw 

tn*  I 

great,  then  fsW^*BnWg,  andas  nW  must  be  the  final  velocity,  e,  of 

vt  G<» 

the  motion, «  ^    ~  — ,  and  t  -s  \/ .  From  these  investigations  the 

followiiig  propositioiii^  iespectinf:^  uniformly  accek-rated  motion  may  be 
developed : — 1,  the  fmal  velocities  attained  ut  the  expiration  of  difierent 
dims  are  as  these  times ;  2,  the  space  described  during  uniformly  accelerated 
motion,  is  half  that  which  would  be  described  if  the  motion  had  been  equable 
and  of  the  final  velocity ;  8,  the  spaces  traversed  are  as  the  squares  of  the 
tiroes  which  have  expired  during  the  nK>tion ;  4,  the  spaces  traversed  in 
successive  equal  times  increase  as  the  odd  numbers,  or  as  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 

The  laus  of  uniformly  varying  motion  may  also  be  presented  geometri- 
cally. Suppoiie  the  body  to  be<;in  its  motion  iVom  a  state  of  rest  at  A 
{pi  17,  ßg.  22) ;  draw  the  straight  line,  AB,  marking  off  upon  it  the  equal 
parts,  Aa,  ab,  be,  and  erecting  the  ordinates  aa\  bb',  cc',  at  the  points  of 
division.  The  abscissas,  Ao,  A6,  Ac,  then  represent  the  time  elapsed  since 
the  beginning  t>f  the  motion,  and  the  corresponding  ordinates,  the  final 
velocities.  As  these  are  all  proportional  to  the  aforesaid  time,  it  follows 
that  the  line^  AC,  joining  the  ends  of  the  ordinates,  must  be  a  straight  line. 
Assuming  the  distances  Aa,  ab,  be,  dec,  as  infinitely  small,  and  drawing 
to  AB  the  parallels  a'b",  b'c",  c'd",  dec.,  small  right-angled  triangles  result, 
whose  sides,  h'h",  c'c",  give  the  successive  increase  of  velocity.  The  sur- 
face ol  the  corresponding  trapezoid  has  always  an  equ  il  numerical  value 
with  the  length  of  the  path  described  by  the  accelei  ated  mulion ;  conse- 
quently the  sum  of  all  the  trapezoids  plus  the  small  triangle,  Aaa',  or  the 
surface,  A/iA',  represents  the  entire  space  traversed  from  the  beginning. 
This  triangle,  however,  is  half  the  si»»  of  the  rectangle  which  serves  as  the 
measure  of  the  space  traversed  in  equaUe  motion,  hence  follows  the  propo- 
sition (No.  8)  adduced  above. 

The  laws  of  the  unequdhly  accelerated  motion  of  bodies  present  many  diffi- 
culties in  their  development.  Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  be  desired, 
from  the  observed  uncquably  traversed  spaces  and  the  corres;p.,nding  times.to 
determine  the  velocity  at  the  different  points  ot  tlif  ]Mith  described.  To  this 
end  let  AB  {pi.  17,  fig.  23)  represent  the  axis  ol  ssas,  A('  the  axis  of 
ordinates  of  a  system  of  reciunguiar  co-ordinales,  and  A  the  starting  point  of 
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niation ;  the  tiinet  may  be  taken  as  abscissas,  the  spaces  traversed  as  ordinates. 
Assuming  the  parts  Aa,  ah,  and  c,  of  the  axis  of  abscissas  as  infinitely  smallt 
then  the  line  Arfconnecting  the  extremities  of  the  ordinates,  a',  b\  cannot  be  a 
strai'^ht  line,  but  must  be  curvtM!  ;  the  snuill  triangles,  a'6'6",  6't'r"  must  also 
be  unequal;  consequently,  the  velocity  of  motion  must  cimnge  at  every 
tiioineut.  Suppose,  furthermore,  that  at  any  instant  of  motion,  correspond- 
ing to  the  point  c',  this  motion  suddenly  becomes  equable,  then  this  new 
motion  will  be  represented  by  a  straight  line,  c'£,  the  prolongation  of  the 
chord  of  c'd'.  As,  moreover,  the  moving  point  in  the  instant  when  the 
iiH>ti<m  is  considered,  during  the  elementary  time  c'd"  or  cd^  would  have 
described  the  space  d'd'\  it  will  by  reason  of  the  ensuing  equable  motioik 
describe  a  space  in  the  unit  of  time,  determined  by  obtaining  the  ordinate 
m«  for  c'rn  and  c'n  ;  the  space*  mn  then  serves  as  the  measure  of  velocity 
for  uniform  motion,  and  is  thus  ttie  itnal  velocity  desired. 


c.  Freely  Failing  Bodies  and  Pnijectilet, 

The  theory  of  freely  falling  bodies  is  a  consequence  of  the  preceding  pro- 
positions respecting  uniibrmly  accelerated  motion.  The  force  of  gravity 
which  here  comes  into  account,  must,  if  the  motion  be  uniformly  accelerated, 
be  a  constant  force.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that  the  intensity  of  this  force 
diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth;  as, 
however,  the  greatest  space  which  can  be  traversed  by  a  body  is  extremely 
minute,  compared  with  the  earth's  radius,  it  will  involve  no  serious  error  to 
consider  the  rrcfifni  of  crrnvitation  within  these  lirnit«?  ns  n  constant  force. 
The  weii'lit  uf  the  body  is  not  taken  into  account  in  delerminins;  the  laws 
of  free  lallmg,  as  gravilalioii  acts  uniforndy  upon  all  the  atoms  of  a  body, 
and  althougli  practically,  weight  does  seem  to  be  of  account,  the  reason  of 
this  lies  in  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere :  all  bodies  Tall  with  equal 
velocity  in  a  vacuum.  ■  '^■* 

In  the  free  falling  of  bodiei^  the  two  propositions  may  be  bmu^A  into 
application — that  the  velocities  of  a  freely  falling  body  are  constantly  pro- 
portional to  the  time  expired,  and  that  the  spaces  are  as  the  squares  of  the 
times.  It  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  acceleration  produced  by 
gravitation,  that  i«,  the  value  of  the  space  fallen  tlirouyh  at  tlie  end  of  the 
first  second,  which  can  only  he  done  by  direct  ex[ierinient.  From  carefully 
CfMiducted  experiments,  it  has  been  found  that  at  a  mean  geographical  lati- 
tude, and  a  height  not  too  great  above  ti^  level  of  the  sea.  the  acceleration 
amounts  to  0.61  metres  (31  feel,  II  inches,  II  lines,  English;  80' 2"  T"^ 
FVench ;  81'  d"  2'",  Rhenish).   Calling  this  acceleration    the  body  in  the 

first  second  traverses  1    ;  in  the  second,  2  ^  ;  m  the  third,  3*  ^ ;  and  the 

g 

entire  space,  s,  fallen  through  in  t  seconds  is  f  ^. 

Atwood's  nnu'hine  is  Vtest  adapted  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  re- 
sults obtained  by  these  invest ifjations.    The  entire  instrument  is  figured  in 
pi.  16,  Jig.  17  ;  Jig.  18  represents  its  upper  portion  on  a  larger  scale. 
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The  machine  consists  of  a  post.  F,  about  7  feet  high,  with  its  base.  S, 
capable  of  being  rendered  perfectly  vertical  by  the  foor  adjusting  screws ; 
on  its  wpper  end  there  is  a  frame,  T,  carrying  the  proper  apparatus.  This 
apparatus  consists  of  a  wheel*  K,  united  to  the  axis  by  the  spokes,  a,  h,c,d, 
and  over  which  runs  a  string  to  which  hang  the  weights,  A  and  B.  Each 
end  of  the  nxis  rests  in  the  ;iii<ile  of  two  overlapping  friction  wheels,  L,  M, 
and  iV.  ^  l  '^o  that  the  iVictitin  wheels  takiiif;  part  in  the  motion  of  the  mnin 
axis,  reiiuce  the  iViclioii  to  its  minimum.  A  divided  scale.  G,  is  fastened  to 
the  foot  by  the  clamp,  11,  and  upon  this  scale  the  two  shifting  platforms,  II 
and  C,  may  be  fastened  at  pleasure  by  screws.  The  clock,  D,  attached  to 
the  post,  F,  indicates  seconds,  thus  serving  as  a  measure  of  the  times  of 
falling. 

As  the  weights,  A  and  B,  are  perfectly  equal»  they  will  be  in  equilibrium 
when  attached  to  the  two  ends  of  the  string  passing  over  the  wheel,  K. 
This  equilibrium  will,  however,  be  disturbed  when  an  extra  weight,  it,  is  laid 

upon  one  of  them,  the  heavier  weight  fal!in<^,  and  the  lighter  rising  with 
accelerated  velocity.  As  the  motion  of  the  two  weitrhts*  is  i^iiiirelv  the  re- 
sult of  the  extra  weicht  laid  uuon  tlie  one,  it  lakes  place  slower  than  in  n 
freely  falling  body,  and  tins  retuidation  of  velocity  is  m  the  same  proportion 
which  the  extra  weight,  or  the  difference  of  the  two  weights,  bears  to  their 
sum ;  it  takes  place,  however,  as  to  the  rest,  according  to  the  laws  of  freely 
felling  bodies.  Thus,  if  m  indicate  each  one  of  the  originally  equal  weights, 
and  n  the  superimposed  extra  weight,  then  the  velocity  and  the  space  fallen 

through  for  any  given  interval  of  lime,  is  only  of  the  velocity  and 

dm  H"  n 

the  interval  of  time,  which  takes  place  in  the  same  time  in  a  free  fall.  If, 
for  example.  /«  =  7oz.,  and  n  =  loz.,  then  the  space  traversed  in  the  first 
seeond  is  onlv  1  fnot,  that  in  the  second,  2  feet,  in  the  lliird,  3,  *.^c. :  and  bv 

-  • 

diiiiinisliing  n  in  jiro|i«)rlion  to  m,  llie  motion  may  be  rendt-red  as  slow  as 
may  be  desired.  To  measure  the  space  fallen  ilirough,  the  scale.  Cr,  is 
divided  off  into  fractions  of  inches ,  ihe  two  plattorms  inay  be  attached  to 
any  part  of  the  scale,  and  of  these  the  upper  has  a  hole  large  enough  to 
allow  the  pa.ssage  of  one  weight  after  the  removal  of  the  small  bar,  I.  If 

the  extra  weight,  n,  be  so  adjusted  that  = — ,  or  more  precisely, 

2t»  +  n  180 

that  the  space  fallen  through  in  one  second  shall  be  equal  to  one  inch ;  if 
furthermore  it  be  so  arranged  as  to  pass  through  the  upper  platform,  and  if 

the  lower  «  ii«-  l)e  placed  successively  at  a  distance  of  1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  49, 
(»1  inches  below  the  0  of  the  scale,  then  the  weight  will  be  he  ir !  to  strike 
this  lowiT  pla'form  after  successive  intervals  of  'J,  Ii,  4,  5,  (5,  7.  H  seconds, 
agreeal»K'  to  tht-  theory.  If  again  the  extra  wei<:ht  be  so  adjusted  as  not  to 
pass  through  the  uppiT  shittcr,  then  the  descending  weight,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  separation  from  the  extra  weight,  will  continue  its  motion  with  an 
equable  vdocity.  Furthermore,  as  in  this  case  the  accelerating  force, 
namely,  the  extra  weight,  n,  ceases  to  act,  it  will  be  found  by  placing  the 
upper  platform  at  a  distance  of  1, 4, 9, 16  inches  beneath  the  zero  point,  and 
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adjusting  properly  the  lower  one,  that  the  velocity  attained  amoonts  to  % 

4,  6,  8  inches  in  a  second  :  being  thus  unifOTm. 

The  laws  already  developed  serve  for  the  vertical  motion  of  a  body ;  new 
ones  must  be  obtained  when  the  motion  tHkc<  place  in  vacuo,  in  a  direction 
forming  any  angle  with  the  horizon.  Starting  then  from  the  point  of  view, 
that  all  material  points  of  the  same  body  receive  an  equal  progressive 
motion,  it  will  be  possible  to  restrict  uur  attention  to  the  laws  of  a  single 
point  of  a  body. 

Suppose  {pi.  n,ßg.  24)  A  to  be  the  starting  point,  and  AC  the  direction 
in  which  the  body  is  thrown,  this  would  move  with  eqnable  velocity  in  the 

direction  AC,  if  unacted  on  by  gravitati<Ml«  This,  howeTOT,  incessantly 
solicits  it  in  a  vertical  direction,  downwards,  so  that  after  one  second  it 
would  be  about  16  feet ;  after  two  seconds,  4.16,  or  64  feet ;  after  three 
seconds  9  16,  or  Ml  feet  lower  down  than  if  this  gravitatioTi  ()id  not  act. 

Calling  the  mitial  velocity  a,  and  the  angle,  CAB,  which  tlie  original  di- 
rection forms  with  the  horizon,  a,  then  the  projected  body  under  the  simple 
influence  of  the  initial  force,  would  in  t  seconds  traverse  the  path, t.a.  and 
have  reached  the  height  i.a.  sin. «.  The  force  of  gravity  diminiiriies  this 
height  fay  gf,  and  the  formula  becomes  I .  a .  sin. «— It  is  evident  that 
after  a  time  the  ascent  of  the  body  will  change  into  a  descent,  and  will 
finally  return  to  the  same  horizontal  pUne  from  which  it  started.  This 

takes  place  when  t  .a.  sin.  a — ^^»  =  0,  or^/*  =  i .  a.sin.a,  or  after  tzst^^^^lft 

g 

m 

seconds.   In  the  middle  of  thb  interval  of  time,  or  after  secondsL  the 

body  will  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  its  path,  whose  height  amounts 

to         j?.   The  line  of  projection  is  therefore  a  pure  parabola.  The 

rectilineal  distance  of  the  point  where  the  body  again  reaches  the  horizontal 
plane,  from  the  point  where  it  started,  or  the  distance  of  projection,  is  = 

fl'sm.  2tt.       greatest  when  Sa^flO",  or  rss45»;  that  is,  when  the  body 

is  projected  at  half  of  a  right  angle  to  the  horizon. 

The  theory  of  projectiles  comes  most  into  play  in  artillery,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  determine,  not  only  the  path  of  the  projectile  in  the  air,  but  also 
the  variation  of  range  of  the  guns  with  the  variation  of  the  angle  of  eleva- 
tion. It  does  not  .come  within  the  jawince  of  this  work  to  adduce  to  any 
extent  the  comprehensive  calculations  and  investigations  necessary  to  deter- 
mine these  paths ;  a  few  examples  only  are  given  of  the  modes  of  ascer- 
taining the  lengths  and  greatest  ordinates  of  the  parabola  in  diflerent  cases. 
Thus,/?/.  17,  frj-  '^liows  hi>w  the  parabola  is  determined  when  the  axis 
of  abscissas  of  the  ]»rojectile  line  AE,  is  liori/.oulul.  and  the  direction  of  dis- 
charge deviates  from  the  perpendicular,  AB,  where  then  the  greatest  ordi- 
nate passes  through  the  vertex,  D,  of  the  parabola.  In  ßg,  36  the  projec- 
tion takes  place  from  a  height  to  a  depth,  the  gun  standing  at  A ;  the  great* 
est  ordinate  is  EB ;  the  line  of  abacissas,  AB,  being  no  longer  horisontal, 
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and  thefe  being  no  angle  of  eleTation,  the  detoeodiikg  branch  of  the  para 
bola  alone  presents  itself.    Fig,  87  represents,  by  oompariton  with  the  pro 

jection  in  the  plane,  AF,  the  case  where,  to  attain  a  greater  range,  AE,  a 
projection  to  a  lower  level  takes  ])l;ice  with  an  angle  of  elevation,  BAD  ; 
ßg.  28  shows,  in  its  left  IkhiHI  side,  the  diniinulion  of  rajige  with  a  greater 
elevatif)n  ;  the  right  iiauU  cxaihils  much  the  same  case  as  \n  fiir.  20. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  in  all  strictness  to  be  taken  with  regard  to 
projection  in  a  Tactiiim,  which,  however,  never  occurs  in  practice.  The 
wirtance  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  all  bodies  move  which  are  projected 
from  the  earth,  changes  not  only  the  path  but  the  velocity  of  projectiles, 
and  i.s  very  difficult  to  calculate  accurately  ;  only  very  dense  nuisxes,  as 
halb  of  lead,  iron,  dec,  approach  in  their  motions  to  the  laws  of  prqiectiofi 
in  vacuo,  and  this  indeed  in  proportion  to  their  she.  The  range  in  air  is 
5  to  10  times  less  than  in  vacuo.  The  greatest  range  is  attained  by  a  much 
smaller  angle  than  4.'>^  (in  cannon  even  at  20") ;  the  highest  point  of  the 
path  is  nearer  the  end  than  the  beginnmg  ;  the  descending  part  oi"  the  palli 
is  therefore  much  steeper  than  the  ascending. 

d,  CmUr^vgai  Force, 

In  the  preceding  remarks  it  was  assumed  that  the  directions  of  gravitation, 

in  all  points  of  the  path  of  a  projectile,  were  parallel  to  each  other.  This 
is  no  longer  the  case,  however,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  motion  of  a 
body  about  an  attracting  point,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  motion  ot  the  earth 
or  of  any  other  planet  about  the  sun.  In  such  motion  (central  motion)  two 
forces  are  to  be  imagined  as  operating :  the  centripetal  force,  which  inces- 
santly solicits  the  moving  body  towanis  the  attracting  centre,  and  the  tan- 
gential force,  which,  if  the  centripetal  force  were  to  cease  its  action,  would 
impel  it  outwards  in  a  straight  line  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent.  It 
depends  upon  the  proportion  between  these  two  forces  whether  the  body  is 
to  move  in  an  ellipse  or  in  some  other  curve. 

If  a  ball  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  string  be  whirled  around,  the  string 
experiences  a  tension  which  increases  with  the  velocity  of  rotation.  The 
cause  of  this  tension  is  called  the  centrifugal  force.  It  always  acts 
wherever  rotation  takes  place  about  an  axis,  and  consequently  in  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis ;  at  the  equator  it  is  greatest,  as  here  the 
velocity  of  rotation  is  greatest,  and  opposed  to  the  force  of  gravitation;  at 
the  poles  it  is  aero.  In  experiments  upon  the  centrifiigal  force,  the  appa- 
ratus represented  in  fig.  29,  pi  17,  may  be  employed,  called  a  centrifugal 
machine.  By  means  of  the  winch,  </,  the  horizontal  disk  beneath  it  is  rotated, 
this  rotation  being  communicated  by  a  string,  e,  to  a  second  disk  of  smaller 
radius  ;  this  latter  disk  must  turn  the  quicker  as  its  radius  is  less.  With  it, 
and  in  the  continuation  of  its  axis,  turns  the  vertical  axis,  c.  If  a  thin  ring 
of  brass  be  fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  this  axis,  the  upper  curve  capable 
of  moving  freely  up  and  down  the  axis,  this  ring,  if  circular  when  at  rest, 

will  assume  an  eDiptioal  shape  when  in  motion,  and  the  shape  will  deviate 
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more  and  more  from  that  of  the  circle^  in  proportion  to  the  inei^eaee  of  the 
yalocity. 

e.  Of  the  Pendulum, 

A  body  which  is  capable  of  oscillation  about  an  axis,  neither  vertical 
nor  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  called  a  pendulum.  Suppose 
{pi.  16t  ßg,  20)  a  material  point,  B,  to  be  attached  in  such  a  manner  to  the 
extremity  of  a  weightless  line,  AB,  that  the  line  can  swing  freely  about  the 
other  exiieinily,  A,  wc  shall  have  a  simple  or  mathematic  al  pendultim  ;  and 
the  ronihination  of  a  small  heavy  sphpro  with  a  thin  thread,  to  \\  hich  it  is 
suspcndtni,  tiKiy  he  ri'«j:irH<Hl  without  serious  error  as  a  simple  pendulum. 
If  such  u  ftimple  pendulum  he  biuUL'lit  tV<>in  its  vertical  position,  AI3.  which, 
from  the  laws  of  statics,  it  must  assume,  into  the  position,  AB',  and  left  to 
itself,  it  will,  by  reason  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  be  brought  back 
towards  B,  and  describe  the  arc,  BB',  lying  in  the  same  plane  with  AB.  It 
will  arrive  at  B  with  a  velocity  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  fall,  that  is, 
to  the  segment  of  the  radius,  AB,  obtained  by  letting  fall  a  perpendicular 
from  B'  upon  this  radius.  With  the  velocity  thus  attained,  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere  and  of  friction  beinj^  now  left  out  of  the  question,  the 
material  point  will  endeavor  to  rontinue  its  path  in  the  arc,  BB",  on  the 
other  side  of  B,  until  this  \  (  hteity  prev  inusly  attained  has  become  zero. 
This  point  is  evidently  at  H  when  ÜB  —  B  B.  At  B"  the  same  state  of 
things  occurs  as  at  B',  and  the  pendulum  must  incessantly  perform  equal 
oscillations  in  the  arc,  B'BB".  In  descending  the  velocity  must  constantly 
increase,  and  in  ascending  decrease,  being  greatest  at  the  point  of  equili- 
brium or  the  lowest  point  of  the  arc.  The  motion  of  the  pendulum  from 
B'  to  B'',  is  called  the  oscillation  ,  that  part  of  it  from  B  to  B'  or  B",  is  the 
ascending  semi-oscillation  ;  and  from  B'  or  B"  to  B,  the  descending  semi- 
oscillation.  The  amplitude  is  the  arc  correspondinir  to  tfie  o^ciüntion  ex- 
pressed ill  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds:  the  time  neres'-Mi\  i  i  describe 
this  arc  is  the  (luration  of  the  oscillation.  The  fact  tliat  m  ihe  material 
penduium,  the  duration  and  amplitude  of  the  oscillation  continually  decrease, 
results  from  the  friction  at  the  point  of  suspension  and  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  pendulum  being  thus  retarded,  cannot  reach  the  height, 
B",  and  the  altitude  attained  becomes  less  and  less  at  eadi  successive 
oscillation. 

The  laws  of  oscillation  for  the  pendulum  are  as  follows: — I.  The  duration 
of  minute  oscillations  is  independent  of  their  amplitudes;  they  are 

isochronous  ;  and  a  pendulum  swin^r^  through  an  arc  of  5"  in  neither  greater 
nor  less  time  than  thr<)u<jh  an  arc  ol  P.  2.  The  duration  of  an  oscillation 
is  independent  of  the  material  and  the  wei^^ht  of  the  brill,  one  of  lend  rnrn  ing 
no  funster  than  one  of  cork.  3.  The  oscillations  oi  two  unequal  pendulums 
are  to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  their  lengths. 

When  it  is  said  as  above  that  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  hai  no  influence 
upon  the  duration  of  oseillationt,  it  la  to  be  understood  as  applying  only  to 
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an  indhridual  place :  if  the  pendulum  be  oarried  to  some  other  plw  e  on  the 
earth's  surface,  where  the  intensity  of  gravitation  is  diflbrent,  the  duratioa 
of  its  oaoillations  will  be  changed. 

The  preceding  laws  apply  only  to  the  mathematical  pendulum,  and  as 
tlipsr»  cnnnot  actually  exist,  our  investigations  must  hnvp  refeivnre  to  the 
co  ti]  Hdicl  pendulum.  Suppose  in  some  point  of  the  line  AB.  a  mol  ecule.  »i, 
aiui  in  ß  the  molecule  n,  then  m,  being  nearer  to  liic  {Kjint  of  susjiension, 
will  make  shorter  vibrations  than  n,  and  will  consequently  accelerate  its 
motion»  while  it  will  retard  the  motion  of  m ;  oscillations  will  therefore 
result,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a  simple  pendulum  shorter  than  AB 
and  longer  than  Am.  In  every  material  pendulum,  tlierefore.  there  must  be 
a  point  whose  motion  is  neither  accelerated  nor  retarded  by  the  rest  of  the 
mass,  and  which  will  conse(|Uently  oscillate  in  the  same  manner  as  a  simple 
pendulum  whose  length  is  (  r|unl  to  the  distance  of  this  point  from  tho  point 
of  suspL'Hsion.  This  point  is  callt*<l  the  centre  nf  oscil/nfi(  n  <*( pcttdulum, 
and  when  mention  is  made  of  the  length  of  a  pendulum,  by  it  is  always  to  be 
understood  the  distance  from  the  point  of  suspension  to  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion. In  very  long  pendulums  composed  of  very  thin  threads  and  very  heavy 
balls,  the.  centre  of  oscillation  lies  at  an  inappreciable  distance  below  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  ball  attached ;  this  centre  of  ^vity,  therefore,  may 
without  material  error  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  it  follows  that  from  observation  of  the 
oscillations  of  one  pendulum,  it  becomes  possible  to  determine  thf  length  of 
another  which  sh:dl  vÜMMte  f\;ict  seconds.  Rorda  used  a  pendulum  which 
was  exactly  twelve  Paris  feet  in  It  tiiXth.  and  made  1876  oscillations  in  an 
hour.  Now,  as  a  seconds'  pendulum  irmst  make  3000  oscillations  in  the  same 
time,  and  the  lengths  of  the  pendulums  must  be  as  the  squares  of  the  limes 

144.1870' 

of  oscillation,  it  follows  that  3600' :  187G' : :  144 :  ;e  ;  therefore  x  = — $5oo<^ 

=  80.14  Paris  inches ;  more  accurately,  in  English  incheü,  80.13851.  The 
length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  at  New  York  is  80.10158  inches. 

If  a  pendulum  could  be  so  constructed  as  to  accomplish  its  oscillations  in 
the  arc  of  a  cycloid  instead  of  a  circle,  the  length  of  the  pendulunt  being 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  all  its  oscillations  would  be 
perfectly  isochronous ;  the  cycloid  possessincr  the  pro})erty  that  irreat  and 
small  arcs  are  traversed  in  equal  times,  iluyghens,  who  prol)il)ly  first 
applied  the  j>endulum  to  the  clock,  endeavored  «o  make  the  p«Mufuluin  vibrate 
between  cycloidal  plates  or  cheeks,  so  that  the  thread  or  spring  supplying 
the  place  of  the  rod  of  the  pendulum,  would  be  obliged  to  bend  along  these 
cheeks ;  the  ball  moving,  therefore,  in  a  cycloidal  curve,  and  describing 
isochronous  oscillations.  Nevertheless,  the  arrangement  of  these  cycloidal 
plates  is  attended  with  great  dlfTu  ulties,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  generally 
the  custom  to  employ  circular  pendulums  of  small  amplitude,  which  have  the 
same  advantatjes  as  the  cycloidal,  and  are  of  much  more  easy  construction. 
Circular  ov  crnfrifji'jal  pendulums  are  those  in  wliich  the  oscillations, 
instead  of  being  pertormed  backwards  aud  lor  wards  in  the  same  vertical 
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uro,  take  place  in  a  horizontal  circle,  and  always  in  the  same  direction.  To 
this  end,  however,  the  pendulum  rod  must  be  capable  of  mnvin£j  about  the 
point  of  suspension,  not  in  ;i  sinirle  phinc  ••nly,  but  in  any  direct  ion  at  pleasure. 

In  the  material  pendulum  lliere  is  still  a  circumstance  winch  atFects  the 
oscillations,  namely,  the  influence  of  temperature,  which,  when  elevated, 
lengthens  the  pendulum,  and  when  lowered,  shortens  it  This  circumstance 
is  especially  injurious  not  so  much  in  particular  ezperimentSf  where  the 
length  may  be  regulated  each  time,  as  in  the  application  of  the  pendulum  to 
clocks,  where  the  slightest  variation  in  its  length  must  aflbct  the  rate.  In 
this  latter  case  the  penduhun,  to  be  an  accurate  regulator  of  motion,  must 
first  retiulatc  itself  ;  and  to  this  end,  many  combinations  have  been  devised, 
of  which  ffarrisnn's  comprnsdfion  or  iiridiron  ])endulum,  and  Graham's 
mercurial  pendulum,  will  alone  i)e  mentioned  here. 

The  gridiron  pendulum  {pi.  16,  fig.  21)  was  invented  in  1725  by  Harri- 
son, for  which,  in  connexion  with  his  chronometer,  he  received  a  premium 
of  £25,000  sterling  from  the  British  parliament.  It  consists  of  five  steel  and 
four  brass  rods,  which  alternate  with  each  other,  so  that  the  central  rod  to 
which  the  disk  of  the  ])endulum  is  attached,  is  of  steel.  These  brass  and 
steel  rods  are  so  fixed  in  the  heads,  aa,  bb,  that  while  the  expansion  of  the 
steel  nnis  produces  a  tendency  to  elongation  in  the  pendulum,  that  of  the 
brass  rods,  which  press  upwards  the  head  to  which  the  jwndulum  nxl  is 
attache<i.  prcwluce  a  tendency  to  contraction.  If,  now,  the  len<itlis  of  these 
brass  and  steel  rods  are  to  each  other  in  the  proper  proportion  of  their  co- 
efficients  of  expansion,  or  as  61 : 100,  the  expansion  of  one  set  will  elevate 
the  pendulum  just  as  much  as  it  is  depressed  by  the  other,  and  the  actual 
length  will  be  invariable.  --^miA 

This  pendulum,  philosophical  and  beautiful  as  it  is  in  theory,  is  diminished 
in  practical  value  by  the  following  considerations:  1.  That  it  is  difficult  to, 
make  the  rods  sufficiently  accurate ;  2.  It  is  difficult  to  give  them  their  pro- 
per prcjportional  lenffths  ;  3.  That  it  is  more  e\})ose(l  to  the  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere.    Other  metals  niay  be  emj)loye(l  instead  of  steel  ami  brass. 

The  mercurial  pendulum  {pL  IQ,  ßg.  22)  invented  by  Graham  in  1715, 
has  a  brass  rod,  which  carries  below  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  from 
18 — 14  inches  long,  and  two  inches  in  diameter.  This  vessel,  o,  filled 
up  to  12  inches  with  mercury,  forms  *the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  and  lest  the 
expansion  of  the  rod  should  be  too  great  for  that  of  the  ball,  the  quantity  of^ 
mercury  in  the  latter  may  be  varied.  By  the  influence  of  temperature,  the. 
rod  is  expanded ;  the  mercury  is  expanded  at  the  same  time,  however,  and 
its  centre  of  gravity  is  elevated  :  the  |)enduluni  is  thus  shortened  airain.  and 
by  trial  a  very  accurate  comj^ensation  may  be  obtained.  The  single  influ- 
ence operating  aganist  this  pendu'um  is  that  ihe  mercury  sometimes  begins 
to  expand  before  the  rod ;  the  variation,  however,  rarely  amounts  to  more 
than  one  eighth  of  what  takes  place  in  good  commcm  pendulums.  The  disk,  </, 
serves  for  the  general  regulation  of  the  pendulum. 

After  Galileo  had  developed  the  laws  of  the  pimdulum,  Huygfi^' 
mined  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  material  pendulum,  and  thereby! 
possible  an  accurate  measurement  of  time,  by  applying  the  pendulum  to  i 
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npilation  of  the  clock.  Newton,  however,  first  announced  the  proposition, 
that  the  same  pendulum,  in  difl^rent  places  on  the  earth's  surface,  must 

make  different  oscillations.  The  astronomer,  Richer,  who  journeyed  to 
Cayenne  in  107S,  verified  this  observation,  as  the  difference  of  the  rate  of  a 
clock  nt  Paris  and  Cayenne  required  a  shortening  of  the  pcndultim  by  1| 
hne.  liy  means  of  accurate  experiments  it  was  afterwards  found,  that  for 
the  d liferent  latitudes  of  St.  Thomaü  (Ü'  24'  41")  and  Spitzbergen  (79=  4Ü' 
6«  ),  the  length  of  the  pendulum  varied  from  39.021  and  39.215  Paris 
inches  (more  accurately  in  English  inches,  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
sea,  30.02074  and  80.21460). 

Even  if  the  highest  mountains  and  the  deepest  seas  produce  no  change  in 
the  general  form  of  the  earth,  by  reason  of  their  small  size  compared  with 
the  earth's  radius,  yet  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  must  theoretically 
cause  a  heaping  up  of  its  mass  at  the  equator,  and  a  flattenincr  at  the  poles, 
80  that  the  earth,  instead  of  being  a  sphere,  must  be  really  an  oblate 
spheroid.  Measurements  of  degrees  of  the  meridian  have  deternjined  the 
antouut  of  this  oblatene.ss.  If,  for  example,  Dunkirk  and  Formentera  lie 
nearly  on  the  same  meridian,  and  their  distance  from  trigonometrical  niea- 
surement  amounts  to  1874488.72  metres  (the  angular  distance  being  13*> 
33'  I4'0>  it  becomes  easy  to  determine  the  length  of  one  degree  of  the 
meridian.  If  now  the  earth  were  a  sphere,  all  degrees  of  the  meridian 
would  be  equal.  Measurements  of  degrees  in  difierent  latitudes,  however, 
have  shown  that  this  is  not  the  ca.se,  but  that  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the 
terrestrial  meridian  continnally  (Ii'rren«ps  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  ;  the 
radius  ot'  the  equator  accordingly  amounts  to  (;..'n(],t>84  metres,  and  that  of 
the  [»lies.  0,350,324  ;  a  difl'erencc  of  20.liÜ0  metres.  I'lie  mean  radius  of 
the  earth  corresponds  to  that  of  latitude  45'*,  and  amounts  to  6,366,745 
metres.  The  length  of  the  pendulum  is  in  strict  relation  to  these  measure- 
ments,  for  the  seconds'  pendulum  is  shorter,  the  nearer  the  place  of  obser- 
vation  to  the  equator,  so  that  the  seconds'  pendulum  of  Paris  would  make 
126  oscillations  less  in  a  day,  at  the  equator.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
intensity  of  gravity  diminishes  with  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  experiments  with  the  pendulum,  carried  on  at  diiOferent  heights 
above  the  level  ot  the  sea,  confiiin  this  statement. 

Considerin<r  that  the  centril'u<ial  force  increases  towards  the  e()uator,  and 
that  nearer  the  equator  tlie  distance  from  the  centre  is  greater,  it  becomes 
poMible^  knowing  the  length  of  a  seconds'  pendulum  at  Paris,  to  determine 
that  for  any  other  place  on  the  earth's  surface ;  here,  however,  the  greater 
or  less  density  of  the  earth's  crust  comes  into  account ;  as  it  is  found  that 
there  are  always  slight  discrepancies  between  the  calculated  and  actual 
pendulum  lengths — differences  which  may  sometimes  amount  to  four  or  five 
oscillations  in  a  day.  To  this  belongs  tlie  deviation  experienced  by  the  plum- 
met in  (he  vicinity  of  mountains.  Bou^uer  was  the  first  who  was  struck 
with  (he  idea  of  finding  in  mountains  a  proof  of  the  universal  attraction  of 
matter.  His  investigations  in  the  .slopes  of  Chimborazo,  conibn^cd  with 
aatronoinical  measurements,  showed  a  deviation  of  the  plummet  of  seven  to 
i^ight  seconds.  Maskelyne  found  the  deviation  at  the  foot  of  Shehallien  in 
inoirooaAraio  aaoToiiOP^iArf— ^l,  l  14  300 
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Scotland  (1T73),  to  ftmount  to  54  secondsp  and  obtained  from  this  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  at  4.45. 

/.  Of  Impact. 

Ill  most  cases  ilie  forces  by  which  a  bo<ly  is  moved,  act  only  on  a  small 
part  of  the  molecules  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  yet  all  parts  of  the  body 
move,  those  struck  as  well  as  those  not  touched.  Thus,  for  exarn[}k>,  a 
billiard  ball  rolls  along,  although,  strictly  speaking,  only  a  small  part  is 
struck  by  the  player.  The  motion  must  therefore  be  uniformly  distributed 
to  all  the  molecules;  this  takes  place,  ho'Acvcr,  in  an  infinitely  short  time, 
and  the  force  has  then  passed  on  itito  the  body,  and  distributed  itself  in  it 
uniformly.  The  body  thus  impellfd  will  continue  inre<«:antlv  To  move  in 
ihc  (iii"f(.-lioii  (ii  till'  impulse  with  unilonii  '."elocilv,  unless  hindered  bv  fric- 
tion Ol"  the  re.si.-»iaii(.'c  of  the  atmosphere.  The  action  of  the  force  is  there- 
fore momentary  ;  its  effect,  however,  unlimited. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  body  receives  the  force,  and  one  and  the 
same  force  acting  upon  different  bodies  must  produce  very  different 
motions ;  a  force  which  can  impel  a  small  body  with  tolerable  svnftness 
may  hardly  move  a  larger.  It  is  usually  said  that  this  difference  depends 
upon  the  weight,  but  this  is  not  the  case  :  else,  if  the  body  ceased  to  be  heavy, 
the  same  force  would  impel  all  bodies  with  equal  velocity.  This,  however, 
does  not  tallow,  as  even  in  vacuo  the  s:ime  force  must  prothice  a  less 
velocity,  as  the  matter  tobe  moved  is  greater;  and  the  theory  ol  luechanics 
teaches  us  that  the  same  force  operating  upon  different  bodies,  communi- 
cates to  them  velocities  which  are  inversely  as  their  masses,  that  is,  as  the 
quantity  of  their  matter.  Consequently,  the  same  force  that  would  impel  a 
mass  with  a  velocity  —  1,  would  im|)el  one  of  ten  times  the  greater  mass  with 
one  tenth  of  the  velocity.  Multiplying  each  of  these  masses  by  their  velo- 
city, the  products  will  be  equal ;  this  product  is  called  the  quantity  of  motion, 
or  the  momentum.  I^Ttir-hincs  cannot  increase  the  {piantity  of  motion,  as 
thev  do  not  geneiale  loice,  but  only  clian^e  the  kind  ol  niotion.  Thus  a 
laborer  can,  by  means  of  a  rope  which  passes  over  a  lixed  pulley,  easily 
raise  25  pounds  to  a  height  of  2i  feet  in  a  second ;  if,  however,  the  rope 
were  laid  over  a  wheel  and  axle,  where  the  latter  should  have  a  four  times 
smaller  diameter,  the  laborer,  with  the  same  exertion  of  strength  as  before, 
would  easily  raise  four  times  the  weight,  but  would  require  four  fold  the 
time. 

If  a  body  in  inntion  meet  one  that  is  stationary  but  movable,  it  imparts  to 
this  latter  a  part  of  its  motion,  without  thereby  changing  the  quantity  of 
motion  ;  for  if  the  striking  bo«ly  did  not  rebound  in  consequence  of  its  elas 
ticiiy,  and  if  the  blow  were  a  central  one,  both  bodies  after  the  blow  wnuld 
move  in  the  same  direction,  but  alwavs  in  mutual  relation  to  their  masseii. 
The  velocity  after  impact  can  therefore  very  readily  be  obtained  by  dividing 
the  velocity  of  the  moving  body  by  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the  moving  and 
the  stationary  body.  Suppose  a  ball  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1400  feet  in  a 
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second,  und  weighing  half  an  ounce,  to  strike  a  ball  of  40  lbs.  weight 

«ospended  to  a  string,  then  the  common  velocity  after  impact  would  be  to 

1  1  1400  ,  . 

1400  «8     :  40  +  ^ ;  thus  =        =  1.09  leet  in  a  second. 

Upon  this  principle  depends  the  measurement  of  great  velocities  by  means 
of  the  bailistic  pendulum.  This  pendulum,  represente<l  laterally  ( pf.  17, 
ßg.  37).  n  I  in  front  (/a'.  38),  consists  of  an  iron-bound  woodt  ii  l^lock,  B, 
of  consiWeralde  wei'^ht,  which,  by  rn»'!ins  of  \he  iron  frame,  r,  m,  s,  is  nitached 
ti»  the  uKis.  r.  ill  such  a  manner  tiiat  it  can  swirie  about  this  nxis.  u  liirli  is 
«u|>[>i>i  it'(l  ,it  I).  Above  is  attached  a  graduatcti  :irc,  nu,  «m  which  an  auicx 
shows  the  amplitude  of  oscillation ;  beneath  is  au  arched  piece  containing  a 
groove  tilled  with  soft  wax,  on  which  the  index,/,  in  the  motion  of  the  pen- 
dulum, makes  a  Scratch»  exhibiting  grapliicall  y  the  length  of  oscillations  when- 
ever  a  ball.  A,  strikes  the  pendulum  in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 
The  pendulum  is  10 — 12  feet  in  length.  Todetermine  the  velocity  of  a  cannon 
b  ill  it  is  fired  against  the  pendulum,  and  its  motion  is  thus  communicated  to 
the  latter.  Knowing  the  arc  described  by  the  pendulum,  as  well  as  the 
mass  of  both  pendulum  and  ball,  it  is  a  simple  problem  to  ascertain  the 
velocity  of  the  ball. 


C.  Staticsj  of  Fluids. — Hydrostatics. 
a.  Pre$sure  of  lAquidt* 

As  the  statics  of  solid  bodies  had  reference  to  the  laws  of  their  equilibrium, 
hydrostatics  embraces  the  theory  of  equilibrium  in  liquids,  and  of  the  pres- 
sure which  they  exert  upon  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel. 

In  liiiuid  bodies,  two  forces  are  to  be  con&idered,  namely,  weight  and 
molecular  attraction  :  and  these  two  forces  may  be  readily  imagined  to  be 
s<»parat  •(!  !Vi'rn  each  other,  that  is.  a  liquid  rii.ay  be  supposed  to  exist  without 
weiulit.  Such  a  li(|uid  left  to  ilselt Would  not  tail  :  it  thus  needs  no  su|)port 
on  any  side,  and  miyht  even  sustain  a  y»ressure  and  transinit  it  according  to 
a  certain  principle.  Hence  the  following  axiom:  a  liquid  transmits  pres- 
sure acting  upon  any  part  of  its  surface,  uniformly  in  every  direction. 
Suppose  a  vessel  to  contain  such  a  liquid,  with  a  suitable  piston,  also  without 
weight,  placed  upon  its  surface.  The  liquid  would  not  flow  out,  even  if  the 
tide  of  the  vessel  were  pierced  by  an  aperture.  If,  however,  a  weight  be 
placed  upon  the  piston,  it  would  sink  if  not  supported  by  the  liquid,  whose 
up|)er  layer  would  likewise  sink  unless  supported  by  the  one  beneath  it,  and 
so  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  ve-^^^t  l  All  these  layers  of  liquid,  therefore, 
receiving  successively  the  sanie  pressure,  the  result  is  the  snrne  as  if  the 
piston  with  its  superincumbent  wei^'ht  pressed  directly  upon  the  ImhIoih  of 
the  vessel.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  pressure  upon  horizontal  surfaces  is 
tiansmitted  from  above  to  below  without  any  loss,  that  is,  is  equal  at  every 
omnt,  and  proportional  to  the  surface  involved. 
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The  same  proposition  holds  good  in  reference  to  the  vaNi  idf  • 
for»  supposing  un  ftperture  made  in  the  side  of  the  vesMl  by 
piece  equal  in  surface  to  the  piston,  the  same  weight  as  is  placed  iqx^  (he 
piston  woulil  be  required  upon  this  piece  to  prevent  the  liquid  frcMaeiJfcapin^, 
an(J  llie  resistance  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  piece  cut  off 
If  thf  piston  itself  were  pierced,  the  li(|ui<l  would  r  m  ;i|h>  through  it ;  liquids, 
therelore,  transmit  pressure  uniformly  in  all  dncciiu;i-  The  laws  thus 
developed  for  weightless  licpiids  apply  equally  to  those  uilli  weight,  it  is 
here  the  single  molecules  which  receive  and  transmit  the  pressure.  > 

Another  pi  ,h  sition  with  regard  to  liquids  is  the  Mowings  iHhid  a 
liquid  is  in  equilibrium,  its  surface  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  iHrwIJlinn 
of  gravitation.  When  liquids  are  in  equilibrium,  they  exert  upon  estch  «Aßt 
and  all  solid  bodies  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  a  greater  or  Im»  fsem- 
sure:  this  i)rr»^v,jre  upon  the  bottom  of  a  containing  vessel  being,  without 
any  regard  to  its  shape  p<'ii]:'.}  '*hr  v>eight  of  a  verfiml  cMlnmn  of  ihe  same 
licpiid,  which  has  the  bottom  ot  tii««  vessel  for  its  base,  aua  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  water  for  its  altitude.  Haldat's  ap[>aratus  {pi.  18,  ßg.  1) 
serves  as  an  illustration  of  this  law.  It  consists  of  a  benl  tube  fastened  in  a 
box  and  so  adjusted  as  to  admit  of  attachments  of  ▼arious  farms 
being  screwed  on  at  one  end  instead  of  dh.  Mercury  is  now  poinrädiBltrllto 
tube»  and  the  height,  n,  noted  to  which  it  rises  in  the  arm  c.  The  c  jti^cle^ 
vessel*  d,  is  screwed  on  to  the  left  hand  and  filled  to  a^ven  heigl^ 
water,  and  the  iucreaj*ed  height, /j,  of  the  riiercury  observed  in  the  other  am. 
The  rise  of  the  mercury  is  evidently  the  result  of  jjressure  exerted  upon  it  by 
the  water  in  (f.  Let  i>lX  the  water  by  mean?  of  the  cock,  r,  and  exchange 
the  vessel,  d,  successively  Un  jlf^s.  2 — -l.hlling  thein  with  water  to  the  same 
height,  the  mercury  will  each  time  rise  to  the  same  height,  p,  altho^iLj^ 
amount  of  water  in  the  diflferent  cases  is  very  unequal.  »^^^i^Wl^. 

The  pressure  experienced  liy  any  portion  of  the  side  of  • 
sented  by  the  wei(^t  of  a  column  of  liquid,  whose  horinmtdl 
to  the  area  of  the  portion  in  question,  and  w  hose  altitude  is  the 
centre  of  gravity  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Fi^.  5  illustrates  the 
pff^onr«»  upon  the  ffifl'  r.  ni  points  of  the  vertical  side  of  a  vessel.  Erect  at 
Hi!\  [Hiiiii  ;i  pei  jM  iiilK  uiar  to  r.v,  and  make  this  equal  to  ar.  nr  the  drpth 
of  the  tiquiti  ai  ihi«  putiit  below  the  surface,  then  ah  represents  the  pre^i^tiii; 
e.xperienced  by  the  point,  a  ;  suppose  siuiilai  perpendiculars  erected  all 
along  rs,  then  the  entire  isosceles  right-angled  triangle  thus  produced,  wilL 
represent  the  entire  pressure  exerted  upon  the  side  in  «juestltftfl^^f  o  be 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  triang^,  then  a  line  drawn  b< 
intersect  the  wiül  in  a  point,  c,  called  the  centre  of  pr 
above  the  bottom  is  one-third  of  tlie  heigfat  of  the  snfface  ^^FÜgPquid. 

In  vessels  communicating  with  one  another  in  any  mahhert^^*.  6  and  7, 
for  tTT^tnrirr-.  tfip  s'Tirfnrp<?  will  -^trmrf  nt  thr  ^^rtmr  height,  if  thr-  «rune  tfqiik!  be 
eoiitaiitetl  in  botik  vessf  Is.  »SupjJ' '-»•  jii  <i  ;i  In  irizont:^!  pnrt i f Ion  (n  be  pa^gijii 
through  m,  then,  if  F  represent  ilit;  aiea  ol  Uüs  pai  uiiua,  aud  h  the  lieiffht 
the  pre^Mire  on  tiie  partition  wall  from  l^low  wiU  be  =  Fh.  lu  tlie 
brawler  «Ml»  if  the  hiight;'4«,  stiHM^tfflNltt^^  to  sUnd 
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be  nprenotad  by  h',  the  proMure  ii|xm  P  will  be  represented  by  Fh'. 
Suppose  the  pertition  wall  now  reidaced  by  a  layer  of  water,  this  will  ex* 
perience  a  pneasure  from  above  of  FA',  and  a  preaaure  from  below  of  FA  ; 
eqallibrium  can  therefore  only  exist  when  h  =  h\  or  when  the  level  ie 
equally  high  in  both  vessels.  If  the  liquid  in  the  difierent  vessels  be 
different,  however,  the  level  will  be  unequal.  If,  for  example,  in ßg.  8,  one 
vessel  contain  water  and  the  other  mercury,  they  will  meet  each  other  in  the 
plane  passing  through^.  Below  the  plane  ^fi  there  is  only  mercury  ,  above 
it  in  the  one  vessel  there  isi  water,  in  the  other  mercury,  the  water  pressing 
upon  the  mercury  so  as  to  force  it  into  the  smaller  vessel  in  proportion  to 
its  height,  never,  however,  attaining  to  the  same  level.  The  heights  of  the 
liquids  will  naturally  be  inversely  as  their  specific  gravities,  and  as  these  are 
as  1 : 14,  the  column  of  water-  must  be  14  times  the  height  of  that  of 
nereory. 


b.  Law  of  Archimedes ;  Specißc  Gravity. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  heavy  bodies  may  move  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  gravity.  Thus  wax  and  wood  rise  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  a  vessel  filled  with  water ;  a  piece  of  brass  rises  in  mercury,  dec.  AU 
these  phenomena  depend  upon  that  important  law  first  discovered  by 
Archimedes,  and  named  afVer  him.  A  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  loses  in 
weight  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  weight  of  tlie  fluid  displaced.  This  may 
be  explained  by  means  of  fig.  9,  pi.  18,  where  a  combination  of  several  ver- 
tical prisnnf?  is  immersed  in  a  fluid.  The  proposition  is  readily  proved  lor 
a  sinirlf'  riijht  jirism  ;  as  in  this  case  the  pressures  on  the  different  sides  of  the 
prism  mutually  balance  each  other,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  that 
upon  the  top  and  bottom.  The  upi»er  surlace  ex[)eriences  a  downward 
pressure  equal  to  that  of  a  oohinm  of  fluid  whose  baäe  is  this  upper  surface, 
and  whose  altitude  is  the  height  of  the  fluid  above  the  surface  of 
the  prism.  The  lower  surface,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pressed  upwards  by 
a  force  equal  to  the  column  of  fluid  whose  base  is  the  lower  base  of  the 
prism,  and  whose  height  is  that  of  the  fluid  above  this  base,  equal,  therefore, 
to  the  height  of  the  fluid  a!)ove  the  prism,  plus  the  hein;ht  of  the  prism  itself 
The  heights  of  these  two  columns  ditfer,  theretore,  by  the  height  (»f  the 
prism,  and  it  i.s  theretore  evident  that  the  pressure  from  below,  or  the  up- 
ward j)re.s.sure.  exceeds  the  pressure  from  above  or  tiie  downward  pressure, 
by  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  equal  in  volume  to  the  prism  immersed. 
This  excess  of  upward  pressure  acting  contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  body, 
or  to  its  gravitation,  necessarily  relieves  the  latter  of  an  amount  of  weight 
equal  to  that  'of  the  fluid  displaced.  All  bodies,  of  whatever  irregularis 
shape,  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  right  prisms,  to  each  of  which, 
and  consequently  to  whose  sum,  the  above  reasoning  will  ap))ly.  A  con- 
vincinqr  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  law,  w  liich  ap[)lies  to  both  liquids  and 
gases,  may  be  had  })y  means  of  the  apparatus  fi^uretl  in  //if.  10.  At  one 
end  of  a  common  balance  is  suspended  a  boUow  cube  of  metal,  beneath 
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which  is  attached  a  solid  cube,  fitting  exactly  in  the  first  one.  Place  the 
one  in  the  other,  and  bring  the  balance  ■  to  a  state  of  equilibrium  by  loading 
the  opposite  scale  with  weights  ;  suspend  the  sdid  cube  beneath  the  hollow 

one,  and  allow  the  former  to  be  immersed  in  the  water,  equilibrium  will  be 
disturbed,  and  the  vveicrht  scale  will  sink;  fill  the  hoUow  cube  with  water» 
and  pqnililiriuni  will  again  he  n-stnicd. 

A  pcrtectly  homogeneous  liofjy  fl(«:it<;  in  a  fluid  when  its  weight  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  fluid  displaced,  and  ii  may  then  assume  any  position  ;  il",  liow- 
ever,  its  centre  of  gravity  do  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  fluid  displaced, 
it  only  floats  when  the  two  centres  lie  in  one  and  the  same  vertical  line ; 
the  position,  however,  is  fixed,  only  when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body 
is  the  lower  of  the  two.  Thus  fishes  float  in  water  wIkii  tlicy  weigh  as 
much  as  the  water  displaced  ;  the  equilibrium  of  their  position,  or  the 
inferior  situation  of  their  belly.  depon<is  u|H>n  thf»  air-bladder,  and  is  so 
placed  that  llu*  u|>]ht  p:irt  (»f  the  fish  is  li'^hter  tlum  the  lower.  By  mier^ns 
of  the  air-bladder,  the  li.sh  van  l  ist*  or  sink  ui  the  water,  floating  at  [»ieu.sure 
at  any  height,  by  its  simple  compression  or  expansion.  As  the  fish  cannot 
inspire  air  at  pleasure,  like  an  air-breathing  animal,  the  bladder  must  con- 
tain a  certain  quantity  of  gas  (consisting  in  most  fishes  of  oxygen  and 
Vv  nitrogen),  which  is  compressed  more  by  the  muscles  than  by  the  sur* 
rounding  fluid.  This  muscular  compression  is,  of  course,  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  fish,  and  the  (-(  nipression  or  expansion  of  the  bladder  stands  in 
intimate  connexion  with  it.  The  apparatus  (/>/., 18,  ^t'.  11)  known  as  the 
Cat'ttsian  Dnuls,  illn'^trntps  this  c<»nditioti  of  fhinL'*?.  ThiMlovil  is  a  hollow 
glass  figure,  ill  which  there  is  a  very  small  ojx  ning,  i^tru  iMlly  in  the  point 
of  the  tail.  The  fiunre  is  filled  with  water  ju^t  t'ii(Hi<rh  tn  make  it  float  in  a 
vessel  filled  with  water.  Cover  the  ves.sel  with  a  blatltU  f,  ami  |>lace  it  in- 
verted upon  the  stand,  in  which  is  placed  a  strong  spring,  e  ;  then  by  the 
pressure  of  the  spring,  the  air  in  the  vessel  is  compressed,  and  the  water 
driven  into  the  inside  of  the  figure,  compressing  the  air  already  contained 
therein.  The  weight  thus  increased,  the  figure  necessarily  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  Relax  tlie  pressure  of  the  spring,  and  the  air  in  the  figure  ex> 
panding  again,  forces  out  part  of  the  water,  thus  alIowin<r  it  to  rise.  Here 
the  riL'iii  e  represents  the  bindfler  nf  the  fi*th,  and  the  pressure  of  the  spring 
the  muscular  contractions  exerted  ujioii  that  oruan.  The  u'hs  in  tin-  l>l:ul- 
ders  uf  fish,  taken  at  a  depth  ul  uLout  SOOO  feet  below  the  surface,  sustains 
a  pressure  of  almost  100  atmospheres.  The  expansion,  when  the  fish  rises 
to  the  top^  is  so  great  as  sometimes  to  force  the  viscera  out  at  the 
mouth. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  is  a  very  important 
application  of  the  law  of  Archimedes.   Various  forms  of  apparatus  have 

been  devised  for  this  purpo.se  ;  a  few  m  I'  can  here  be  mentioned. 

The  ftfftfrosffTtir  hahmre  (pi.  IR.  fi^-.  J 2)  used  for  this  purpose,  is  a  verv 
accurate  balance,  such  as  is  em]i|i>uMl  in  chemical  manipul-ttinn,  and  as  wiii 
be  described  more  fully  imder  the  head  of  chemistry.  Anv  chemical 
balance  niay  be  employed  for  this  [>urj)ose,  by  removing  one  scale- pan  and 
substituting  another,  which,  although  of  the  same  weight,  is  hung  much 
SM 
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shorter,  and  provided  with  a  little  hook  beneath,  from  which  the  body 
whose  siHjcific  gravity  is  to  be  ascertained,  may  be  susj^ended.  The  abso- 
lute weight  ol'  the  body  thus  suspended,  is  first  to  be  ascertained  by  weighing 
it  in  the  air,  the  weight  being  placed  in  the  opposite  scale.  Place  a  vessel, 
D,  filled  with  distilled  water  under  C,  and  allow  the  body  to  be  completely 
immersed  in  it,  taking  care  to  remove  all  air  bubbles  from  its  surface,  its 
weight  will  of  course  be  diminished,  and  to  restore  equilibrium,  weights 
must  be  placed  in  C,  or  removed  from  D.  The  amount  of  these  weights 
indicates  the  loss  exjierienced  by  the  body  in  its  immersion,  and  c«)nse<|uently 
the  weight  of  a  mass  of  water  equal  in  volume  to  that  of  the  body  itself. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  \uH\y  is  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  the 
absolute  weight  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  or  the  loss  of 
weight  ex|)erienced  when  immersed  in  the  water. 

A  very  well  adapted  and  useful  hydrostatic  balance  is  represented  in  pi. 
18,  ßg.  13,  giving  a  front  view,  and  y/if.  14,  one  from  the  side.  To  the 
main  pillar.  A,  an  arm  is  attached  above,  containing  two  pulleys,  over  which 
strings  pass  suj)porting  a  small  beam  to  which  the  balance  is  susj>ended. 
The  strings  are  united  together  into  one  behind  the  pulleys,  and  by  means 
of  the  screw  arrangement,  C,  may  be  drawn  up  or  let  dt»\vn,  the  whole  play 
amounting  to  1 — 2  inches.  The  >hears  of  the  balance  beam  are  pierced 
above,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  point  of  the  tongue,  and  thus  deter- 
mining whether  equilibrium  be  attained  or  not.  To  the  balance  beam,  Ü, 
are  suspended  the  two  scale-pans  with  small  hooks  beneath.  DO'  is  a  thin 
plate  attached  to  a  special  support  beneath  the  scale-pans,  admitting  of  being 
raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure.  This  plate,  DI)',  is  pierced  to  allow  |)as- 
sage  to  the  brass  wires  attached  to  the  hooks  beneath  the  scale-pans.  To 
the  wire  at  D  is  attached  a  thin  bra.ss  cylin<ler,  pierced  below,  to  allow  any- 
thing to  be  suspended  from  it.  This  cylinder,  about  five  inches  long,  is 
covered  with  |)aj)er,  upon  which  an  equally  divided  scale  is  drawn.  In  one 
corner  of  the  plate,  DD',  a  wire  passes  with  considerable  friction  through 
an  aperture  ;  to  its  lower  end  the  index,  F,  i.s  attached,  which,  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  wire  in  the  hole,  can  be  placed  at  any  desired  position  with 
reference  to  the  scale.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  cylinder  is  attached 
a  weight,  G,  and  to  this,  by  means  of  a  fine  wire,  the  bra.ss  ball,  P,  of  about 
^-inch  in  diameter.  To  D'  is  suspended,  by  a  horse-hair,  the  large  hollow 
gla.«!S  bulb,  P'. 

Suppose  the  weight,  G,  to  be  rcn)Oved,  and  the  wire  with  P  attached 
directly  to  the  cylinder;  suppose  P'  also  to  be  replaced  with  a  weight,  z, 
heavy  enough  to  produce  an  equilibrium  with  the  other  scale  and  its  ap- 
pendages, when  the  middle  of  the  wire,  with  P  attached,  is  intersected  by 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  wire  to  which  P  is  attached  must  weigh 
exactly  four  grains  to  the  inch.  As  brass  is  about  eight  times  as  heavy  as 
water,  the  wire  will  lose  half  a  grain  for  every  inch  innnersed  in  the  water. 
If,  then,  everything  be  in  equilibrimn  when  the  centre  of  this  wire  lies  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  if  the  index,  T,  lie  against  the  middle  of  the  scale 
cylinder,  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  the  weight  of  a  öody  can  be  ascer- 
tained accurately  to  within  yjf^^h  of  a  grain.    Thus,  lay  the  body  to  be 
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weighed  upon  the  scale  at  D»  and  restore  eqaUibrhtm,  to  that  the  diflereaM 
shall  be  lets  than  one  grain.  If  the  entire  balance  be  raised  or  depressed, 
by  means  of  the  apparatas,  C,  until  equilibrium  is  pMfect,  and  if  the  index, 
F,  point  exactly  to  the  middle  of  the  scale  cylinder,  then  the  weights  laid  in 
D'  exactly  represent  that  of  the  htxiy  in  question.  If,  however,  the  ituiex,  F, 
point  above  or  below  the  middle  of  the  scale,  as,  for  instance,  to3(i,  then  -,V'o*hs 
of  a  grain  are  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  weight  already  ascer- 
tained, as  the  case  may  be,  to  determine  the  absolute  weijjht  of  the  body  in 
D.  To  determine  the  specilic  gravity,  again  attach  the  bulb  or  cup,  P', 
restore  equitibrium.  and  then  place  the  body  to  be  examined  in  P.  The 
equilibrium  again  restored  by  weights  placed  in  D',  and  the  indicationt  of 
the  index,  F,  will  give  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced. 

The  specific  gravity  of  solids  may  also  be  determined  by  meant  of 
Nicholson's  areometer  (pi  18i ßg.  15),  which,  by  an  error  of  tlw  engrayor, 
is  represented  inverted,  and  consequently  requires  an  inversion  of  the  plate 
to  bring  it  right  again.  A  small  heavy  mass,  as  a  glass  ball,  filled  with 
mercury,  is  suspended  to  a  hollow  glass  bo(!v.  \.  wliose  upj)er  part  on 
immersion  must  project  above  the  surface  of  tiie  lajuid.  To  the  upper  part 
is  attached  a  hue  rod,  /,  which  carries  a  small  pan,  c.  Lay  upon  this  the 
body  to  be  examined,  and  cause  it,  by  means  of  additional  weights,  if  neCeS' 
tary,  to  sink  to  a  point,/.  Remove  the  body  from  the  pan,  and  substitute 
as  many  weights  as  will  bring  the  point  p  of  the  areometer  back  again  to 
the  surface  of  the  water:  these  additional  weights  give  the  absolote  weight 
of  the  body,  equal,  we  will  suppose,  to  n.  Remove  the  weights,  n  (not,  how- 
ever, those  previously  imposed),  and  })Iace  the  body  in  n  little  l)asket  between 
V  and  I.  The  instrument  will  not  sinlc  to  /,  this  reijuiririfj;  the  addition  of 
weights  in  the  upper  pan.     The  amouut  of  these  latter  weights  —  m, 

n 

will  give  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced,  and  the  specific  gravity  =  — . 

To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  lluids,  a  scale  areometer  {^  pl.  16,  ßg. 
16),  may  be  ejnployed.  This  consists  of  a  cylindrical  glass  tube,  in  the 
lower  part  of  which  a  ball,  h,  is  blown,  whidh  is  continued  into  a  smaller 
tube,  terminating  finally  in  another  ball,  c.  This  latter  ball  is  filled  with 
shot  or  mercury  sufficiently  to  cause  the  instrument  to  sink  vertically  in 
distilled  water  to  a  certain  point,  the  zero.  In  any  other  liquid  the  inslru* 
ment  will  sink  until  its  weigiu  is  equal  to  that  of  the  liquid  displaced  :  deeper, 
therefore,  as  tlie  liquid  is  ligliter:  so  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  dcjith  of  depression.  For  this  purpo.se,  the  areo- 
meter of  Gay  Lussac  has  the  j>oiiit,  a,  at  which  it  staiuis  in  water,  indicated 
by  100.  and  ui)on  tiie  lube  above  and  below  this  poiui,  a  divided  scale 
attached,  so  thai  the  volume  of  the  tube  included  between  any  two  divisions 
of  the  scale  is  ri^th  of  the  volume  Firking  in  the  water,  the  numeration  being 
carried  from  below  upwards.  An  areometer  divided  in  this  manner  is  called 
a  vohtmeter.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  ascertained  by  introducing 
the  instrument  and  dividing  100  by  the  number  on  the  scale  to  which  it 
sinks.  A  volumeter  of  this  character  is  the  more  sensitive  as  the  distance 
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between  the  divisions  is  pjeater  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  tube: 
to  avoid  üinking  them  of  inconvenient  lenirth,  th«^y  are  not  made  to  He  of 
universal  application,  but  for  particular  liquids,  or  for  liquids  that  are  lighter 
or  heavier  than  water.  The  zero  of  volumeters  intended  for  liquids  lit^htcr 
tiuA  wftter  iM  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  that  for  thoae  heavier 
tban  water  at  the  a]>per  part;  and  the  fiDmg  of  the  ball,  c»  is  to  be  adjusted 
to  tliAt  the  tnbe  a  may  sink  to  the  proper  point.  The  scale,  which  for  every 
good  instrument  must  be  made  especially,  is  generally  on  a  slip  of  paper 
plieed  inside  of  the  tube,  which  is  then  hermetically  sealed  above  it.  There 
are  other  areometers,  which,  more  conveniently,  give  llie  specific  c^ravity 
directiv  •  in  these  the  se;ile  is  not  e(pi:ill\-  gt:ulu;ited.  hut  the  (li\'isions 
increase  iiom  below  uj>wanls.  For  practical  j>urpose<,  such  areometers  are 
much  used  for  particular  liquids,  as  alcttho!,  solutions  of  salt,  milk,  Arc, 
giving  the  proportions  in  which  tliey  are  mixed  with  other  substances. 
Thtf  veoeive  [>articular  names,  according  to  the  fluid  for  which  they 
ain  deitined:  Alooholmelert  Sacoharometer,  Lactometer,  Hydrometer» 
8aloiMter,  dBo. 


c.  Attraction  between  Solid*  and  Liquids. 

If  the  extremity  of  a  fine  tube  be  immersed  in  a  liquid,  the  level  of  the 
latter  will  be  higher  or  lower  inside  the  tube  than  outside  of  it,  according 
as  the  tube  is  moistened  by  the  liquid  or  not ;  thus,  in  a  glass  tube  immersed  in 
water*  it  will  be  higher  (  pi.  l%ßg.  17),  and  immersed  in  mercury  it  will  be 
lower  (ßg,  18).  The  force  which  causes  these  phenomena  of  elevation  or 
depression  is  called  capillarity,  or  capillary  attraction,  and  comes  into  ])Iay 
whenever  solids  and  fluids  are  brought  into  contact.  In  such  cases,  the  heights 
of  elevation  or  depression  of  the  liquid  are  inversely  as  the  diameters  of  the 
tubes  ;  the  finer  these  are,  therefore,  the  hiirher  is  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
liquid.  For  the  empirical  deterinination  of  this  law,  a  vrry  accurate  direct 
measurement  of  the  place  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  becomes  necessary  ;  and 
for  this,  the  apparatus  invented  by  Gay  Lussao  answers  very  well  In  this, 
apparatus  {ßg.  10),  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  can  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  small  telescope,  |r,  moved  up  and  down  a  graduated  post,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  fixed  at  any  elevation.  Having  fixed  the  post  of  the  telescope  in 
a  vertical  position  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws  and  the  plummet  /,  the 
height  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  to  be  noted,  the  tube  then  moved  aside, 
and  the  plate  //,  through  which  passes  with  some  iVictiou  a  finely-pointed 
rod.  h,  laid  upon  the  vessel  a.  The  point  of  this  rod  is  \o  ho  brought  in 
exact  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  the  height  read  ofl"  by 
means  of  the  telescope.  The  difference  of  these  heights  will  be  the  height 
of  the  column  of  licpiid  in  the  interior  of  the  tube. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  whenever  a  liquid  rises  or  falls  in  a  narrow 
tube,  the  summit  of  the  column  is  not  perfectly  flat,  but  concave  in  the  first 
ease,  as  in  ßg,  90,  and  convex  in  the  second  {ßg.%l)t  the  radius  of 
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convexity  and  concavity  being  equal  to  the  inner  diameter  of  the  tube 
The  regularity  of  this  structure,  bowevefi  dependa  entirely  upon  the  cieiui* 

ness  of  the  inside  of  the  tube. 

If  a  capillary  tube  which  has  been  employed  in  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  exi>eriments  be  raistd  out  of  the  liquid,  tlie  liquid  originally 
contained  therein  will  be  retained  there  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  drop  which  may  have  been  suspended  to  the  lower  end  will  even  be 
driven  inside :  and  with  sufficiently  thin  walls,  the  height  of  the  column  of 
liquid  may  thereby  be  raised  to  nearly  double  the  original  amount. 
Syphon  tubes  exhibit  similar  phenomena ;  and  in  concentric  tubes  the  phe- 
nomena of  capillarity  take  place  in  the  i  i  i  tube  and  the  ring  between  the 
two,  a.s  if  each  one  alone  were  present,  il,  therefore,  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  be  twice  as  great  as  the  thickness  of  the  tube,  the  summits  o\  the 
coluiiiiis  will  be  e(jually  hiuh  in  both.  Parallel  plane  plattts  may  be  con- 
sidered as  parts  of  inlinilely  great  concentric  tubes,  and  experiment  has 
shown  that  the  phenomena  of  capillarity  are  precisely  the  sauie  in  the  two 
cases.  If  the  plates  are  inclined  at  a  very  acute  angle,  as  inpL  18,  fg.  22, 
ADBE  and  CDBF,  the  liquid  in  the  narrow  part  will  rise  higher  than  in 
the  wider,  and  in  such  proportion,  that  the  area.s  of  the  rectangular  trans- 
ver^  sections,  as  «6  and  cd,  are  always  equivalent.  The  shape  of  the 
curve,  DE,  funning  the  outline  of  the  fluid,  is  that  of  an  equilateral  hyper- 
bola, whose  asymptotes,  nn  the  nne  hnud,  represent  the  line  of  intersrrtion 
of  the  phitcs-.  ;uul  r>n  the  other,  the  Icvi-I  uf  the  liquid.  If  the  plates  be 
reiiiovtal  iVuin  u  vertical  puüilioa  In  a  horizontal,  and  a  drop  of  water  be 
interposed,  it  assumes  a  circular  loriii,  and  passes  to  the  line  of  intersection 
of  the  plates,  and  this  with  a  rapidity  greater  in  proportion  to  the  sine  of 
the  incluiled  angle.  Similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  conical  tubes. 
The  small  column  of  liquid,  ntm\  moves  towards  the  point  of  the  tube,  as 
in  fg.  23,  and  towards  tlie  broad  end,  as  in  ßg.  24,  and  in  tlie  two  cases 
assumes  either  a  convex  or  a  concave  outline. 

As  a  <j"-i!pr:il  rule,  solid  bodies  cniinrit  ronie  in  contact  with  fluid  without 
the  surlace  of  the  latter  t  xixM  ieiiciiii:  a  LMeater  or  less  change.  Particu- 
larly renmrkable  in  thi.s  respect  are  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  presented  by  bodies  swimming  in  liquid.  Two  balls  swimming 
in  liquid  and  moistened  by  it,  as  balls  of  cork  in  water,  when  within  suffi- 
cient proximity,  attract  each  other  with  considerable  intensity  {Jig.  25) ; 
likewise,  two  balls  not  moistened,  as  of  wax  (ßg,  20).  On  the  other  hand, 
two  balls  re|iel  each  other  when  one  is  moistened  and  the  other  not  (ßg. 
27).    Similar  phenomena  are  presented  by  vertical  plates  {fgs.  28  to  30). 

Another  of  the  phenomena  of  attraction  is  the  adhesion  of  [tlates  to  the 
surface  of  water,  so  that  when  they  lie  horizontally  upon  this  surlace,  they 
can  only  l)e  raised  hy  the  exertion  of  a  greater  or  less  force.  The  amount 
of  this  force  is  dependent  u|x>n  the  density  of  the  fluid,  increasing  with  this 
density.   The  material  of  the  plate  producet  no  differmce  in  the  result. 

We  cannot  here  go  into  an  elucidation  of  the  theory  of  capillarity,  but 
will  only  remark  that,  according  to  the  most  recent  theory  of  Mile^  capU- 
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larity  is  nothmg  else  than  a  mechanical  molecular  activity,  which  produces 
the  drop  and  the  bubble— the  n^ative  drop — and  which  is  modified  by  the 
influence  of  the  narrow  space  and  of  the  adhesion. 


(L  Endotm*»is 


It  is  well  known  that  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  any  .substance 
may  be  dilated  with  perfect  uniformity  throughout ;  if,  however,  there  be 
no  immediate  contact  between  the  water  and  the  solution,  but  the  two  be 
separated  by  a  porous  partition  with  very  fine  pores,  the  liquid  must  pass 
through  these  pores  to  become  niixcd  together.  It  may  very  often  happen, 
however,  that  this  partition  admits  of  a  more  ready  passage  to  one  liquid 
than  to  the  other,  and  the  levels  of  tlie  two.  in  tlicir  resj>ective  oompartiiients, 
will  tlieii  be  (lilViTeiit.  Filling,  tor  instance,  a  glass  cyliiuler  closed  nt  the 
botluin  by  a  bbidtler,  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate* 
of  co[>per),  and  placing  this  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water  will  pass  through 
to  mix  with  the  solution  ;  the  elevation  of  the  liquid  in  the  inner  cylinder 
consequently  rises,  that  in  the  outer  vessel  falling.  If  the  inner  cylinder  be 
the  one  filled  with  water,  the  reverse  will  be  the  case,  a  depression  here 
ensuing  instead  of  an  elevation.  These  phenomena  investigated  by 
Dutrochet,  and  by  him  named  endosmosis  and  cxosmosis,  are  exhibited 
sensibly  in  the  apparatus  figured  in  pi.  18,  Jig .  31,  and  by  its  inventor, 
Dutroehrt,  called  endosmomrtfr.  The  Brians  vessel,  h  \s  c!o<?ed  inferiorlv 
by  a  piccr  of  meinbraiit-  <ir  bladdiM-,  cd.  and  tilled  to  a  Certain  heiL.'bt  \n  ilh 
nlcf»liul,  tbi'  u[i[njr  cud  >to]\|it'd  by  a  curk  in  which  a  glass  tultc,  u,  is  li\fd 
ait-tiglii.  This  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  larger  vessel  filled  with  water,  and 
likewise  cloi^  by  a  cork,  through  which  passes  the  tube,  a.  If  the  surface 
of  water  in  the  latter  stand,  say  at  n,  equilibrium  soon  takes  place,  the 
surface  of  the  alcohol  standing  perhaps  at  n'.  Endosmosis  now  commences, 
the  water  penetrates  the  bladder  against  the  resistance  of  the  alcohol,  and 
the  alcohol  column  rises  above  n',  finally  running  out  of  the  open  end  of 
the  tul)e.  If  the  experiment  be  reversed,  so  that  the  water  shall  occupy 
the  placr  r>f  the  alcolioj  in  the  smnller  vessel,  the  level  will  fall  in  the  latter, 
o\\  iiiL:  to  .in  eiisuini:  t'xosniosis.  Hofh  ojierations  continue  until  the  liquids 
on  each  side  ul  the  meaibraue  are  honioj^eneous,  and  the  difference  of  level 
is  simply  the  result  of  the  pores  of  the  ukembrane  being  loo  minute  to  per- 
mit the  action  of  hydrostatic  pressure :  for,  if  this  membrane  be  moistened 
even  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  liquid,  no  drops  are  found.  Endosmosis 
and  exosmosis  play  a  great  part  in  the  OTganio  world,  since  absorption  and 
the  distribution  of  the  nutritious  juices  are  almost  entirely  results  of  these 
operatiims. 
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I).   Dtnamig8  of  Lmuioa;  Uymodynamics;  Hyoxaulius. 

a.  Velocity  of  EJjlux. 

Hydrodynamics  exhibits  th«  laws  of  motioa  of  liquid  bodies;  and  at  the 
head  of  this  part  of  natural  philosophy  stands  the  law  of  TorrioelU,  that  when 
an  aperture  is  made  in  the  side  or  bottom  of  a  vessel  filled  with  liquid,  thia 
liquid  escapes  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  would  be  attained  by  a 
body  falliug  freely  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to  the  orifice  of  discharge. 
According  to  this,  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  entirely  independent  of  the  nature 
and  «specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  it  is  in  connexion,  however,  with  the 
depth  of  the  orifice  below  the  surtace,  and  is  as  tlie  square  root  of  the  height 
of  pressure.  A  convenient  form  of  apparatus  for  experiments  upon  the 
efflux  of  liquids  is  represented  in  pL  17,  figs.  33,  89.  The  main  part  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  tin  vessel,  communicating  with  a  glass  tube,  in  which 
the  liquid  stands  at  the  same  height  as  in  the  vessel  itself;  this  hei^t  is 
measnred  by  a  scale  attached  to  the  tube.  In  the  side  of  the  vessel  are  two 
apertures,  h  and  c,  one  above  the  other ;  there  is  a  third  opening  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vesi^ei,  on  which  account  tfie  small  table  supporting  it  must 
have  a  hule  pierced  through  it ;  a  fourth  orifice  is  tn  he  found  at  n,  in  a 
short  horizontal  tube.  Thh  latler  part  is  represented  on  a  larger  scale  in 
fig.  aa.  Through  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  aa,  pa.sses  a  tube,  d,  wiiich  ends 
in  a  shoulder.  In  this  tube  is  a  second  smaller  one,  capable  of  rotation 
about  its  axis,  within  the  first.  In  the  side  of  this  smaller  tube  is  a  thin 
plate  of  brass,  with  the  efflux  aperture  screwed  in  it,  and  by  turning  the 
tube  this  aperture  may  be  directed  vertically  up  or  down,  sideways  or  ob- 
liquely. By  means  of  the  valve,  c,  the  access  of  water  to  the  aperture,  6, 
can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  the  other  apertures  having  also  valves  raised 
by  strings  when  the  water  is  to  flow  out  through  them. 

To  prove  the  Torricellian  law  l)v  experiment,  suppose  the  water  to  pour 
out  of  tlie  [joint  n,  in  fig.  32,  with  the  same  velocity  as  if  it  had  fallen  from 
the  surlace  ol  the  water  to  the  depth  a,  then  the  stream  of  water  must  again 
attain  the  same  height.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  the 
water  falling  from  the  highest  point  of  the  column  retards  the  ascent  of  that 
following  after  it,  aa  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  stream  ascends  consider- 
ably higlier  when  its  direction  is  so  inclined  as  to  prevent  this  interference. 
Under  lavorahte  circumstances  an  altitude  can  be  obtained  equal  to  nine 
tenths  of  the  depth  of  fall ;  tlie  remaining  tenth  is  accounted  for  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  atmosphere  and  the  friction  t»f  the  sides  of  the  tube.  Allow  the 
water  to  |>ass  out  from  hot  c  {  fi^.  32),  and  tiie  stream  will  he  as  representee' 
in^^.  31 ;  it  will  form  a  parabola  \\  hose  shape  depends  uj>oii  tin-  veloeilv  of 
efllux.  The  theoretical  parabola  will,  however,  diller  from  the  actual,  in  the 
ordinate  being  lees  than  that  of  calculation,  the  reason  lying  in  the  retardations 
of  atmospheric  pressure  and  of  friction. 

The  stream  of  water,  immediately  after  leaving  the  orifice,  contracts  to  two 
thirds  of  its  diameter,  this  contraction  continuing,  although  in  an  insensible 
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degree.  In  streams  directed  upwards,  the  jet  expands  continuaUy  after  it  haa 
reached  its  greatest  contmction  of  two  thirds  of  its  diameter,  at  a  distanoe 
from  the  orifice  equal  to  its  diameter.    The  stream  retaios  its  constant  form 

during  onlv  a  certain  part  of  its  length  ;  then  it  is  separated  into  irreater  or 
smallei  currents-  which  assume  very  various  tbrms  according  to  the  shape 
of  the  orifice  ot  elilux. 

Should  the  efflux  take  phice  not  through  a  thin  plate  but  through  a  tube, 
considerable  changes  take  place  if  the  tube  have  not  the  shape  of  the  com* 
pressed  stream  of  water.  Cylindrical  escape  pipes  do  not  produce  any 
diflerence  under  great  pressure ;  at  a  less  pressure,  however,  they  increase 
the  discbarge,  this  taking  place  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  conical  pipes :  in 
all  these  cases,  however,  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  diminidied. 

b.  LaUrcU  Fressure, 

PL  n,ßg.  30,  illustrates  the  laws  of  the  lateral  pressure  of  moving  Hquids. 
If  water  flow  from  a  vessel.  A,  through  tubes,  their  sides  will  experience  no 
presMne  if  there  is  no  friction  to  overcome,  but  by  this  a  considerable  part 
of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  is  lost,  and  acts  upon  the  walk  of  the  tube.  The 
narrower  the  tube,  the  greater  n  the  friction,  and  so  much  less  the  velocity 
of  efflux.  The  pressure  which  the  walls  of  a  tube,  ef,  have  to  experience, 
will  be  less  the  nearer  to  the  aperture  of  efflux,  /;  making  then  an  aperture 
at  r.  and  ereotinix  in  it  a  vertical  tube,  the  water  will  ascend  to  a  height,  cb, 
corresponding  to  the  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  tube  at  this  point.  Midway 
between  c  and  f,  at  e,  the  pressure  on  the  walls  is  only  half  as  great ;  the 
water  would  therefore  rise  only  half  as  high  as  at  c,  nanieiy,  tu  ä;  and 
placing  in  any  other  part,  between  c  and /,  a  vertical  tube,  the  level  of  the 
water  wouU  lie  in  the  straight  line,  bf. 

To  measure  the  pressure  of  falling  water,  the  apparatus  represented  in 
pi.  IS,  fig.  73,  may  be  employed.  Upon  the  foot,  B,  stands  a  cylinder  in 
which  the  post  A  may  be  fixed  at  different  heights.  DF  is  a  balance  beam, 
whose  horizontal  position  may  be  determined  by  the  index  on  the  graduated 
arc  C.  At  R  hangs  a  common  scale- pan,  and  at  F  is  a  plate  whose  size 
equal??  that  of  the  efflux  orifice  of  the  vessel  G.  Letting  a  stream  of  water 
fall  upon  F,  it  will  press  downwards  upon  this  plate,  and  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion of  the  beam  is  to  bo  restored  by  weights  placed  in  iii.  These  weigiits 
will  represent  the  pressure  of  the  water. 

c.  ReacHoH  and  Impact  Water, 

If  a  vessel  be  filled  with  water,  without  an  aperture  in  any  part  of  it, 

pvprything  will  be  in  equilibrium  ;  if,  however  in  any  part  of  the  vessel  an 
openiiitr  l»e  made  and  efflux  allowed,  the  pressure  ceases  at  this  |»oiiit,  and  is 
consequently  less  than  on  the  part  ot"  (he  vessel  (iiametrirallv  <>|)j)<)siie  :  the 
vessel,  tiieu,  if  allowed,  would  move  in  a  directiuu  diauictiicaily  opposite  to 
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that  of  cffltix.  Upon  this  principle  depends  the  efficacy  of  SegDer's  water 
wheel.  This-  consists  of  a  vessel  capable  of  turning  about  a  vertical  axis, 
at  whose  foot  is  a  horizontal  tuhc,  IxMit  in  opposite  directions  at  the  two 
extremities,  and  in  the  same  liorizonlal  plane.  The  water  esca? «in through 
these  extremities  producos  a  raj»id  rotation  by  the  reaction  ol  pressure  on 
the  sides  oi  the  tube  opposite  the  opening;  provided,  however,  that  the 
pressure  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction. 

If  a  stream  of  water  be  directed  against  a  movable  body,  it  will  canse  a 
change  in  its  position ;  and  the  force  with  which  this  is  done  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  pressure.  If,  during  the  unit  of  time,  as  one  second, 
a  stream  of  water,  whose  height  is  M,  fall  from  a  height,  h,  M/t  will  be  the 
momentum  of  this  column  of  water  ;  and  the  foroe  obtained  by  the  impact 
of  the  water  nmy  he  easily  calculated. 

The  most  im{)orlaiif  applK  ation  of  the  impact  of  water  is  to  be  found  in 
water  wheels  used  ft»r  tlit-  propulsion  of  machinery.  The  must  usual  water 
wheels  are  vertical,  with  a  horizontal  axis.  They  are  divided,  according  to 
the  point  of  application  of  the  force,  into  oversAo^  in  which  the  water  falls 
into  the  buckets  of  the  wheels,  from  above  and  beyond  the  highest  point; 
undershott  in  which  the  water  strikes  against  the  lower  float  boards ;  and 
middlegkait  or  a  medium  between  the  other  two.  In  the  ordinary  water 
wheels  a  good  deal  of  power  is  lost ;  Poncelet  has  therefore  constructed  wheels 
"  with  curved  floats,  which  are  much  more  powerful.  Most  powerful  of  all, 
however,  are  the  so-called  (op-trhrffs.  nr  f)/rhinrs,  invented  by  Foumeyron. 
In  these  the  wheel  is  liorizuntal  and  tlie  lloats  vertical  ;  the  water  is  carried 
through  peculiarly  constructed  conducting  curves  against  the  floats,  and 
turns  the  wheel  around  like  a  top,  with  such  force  indeed  that  7.5 — 80  per 
cent,  of  the  forces  of  water  employed  is  effective.  In  the  division  of  the  work 
specially  devoted  to  Technology  and  Machinery,  reference  will  again  be 
made  to  the  technical  application  of  water  power ;  where  also  the  construe- 
tton  of  the  water-column  machine  will  be  explained— >a  machine  in  which 
the  pressure  of  the  water  acts  upon  the  piston  of  a  pump,  producing  a  back* 
ward  and  forward  motion,  which  can  be  transmitted  by  proper  connexions 
to  other  machinery.  We  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  another  hydraulic 
machine,  which  can  he  eniployed  to  great  advantage  in  many  cases  :  this  is 
the  htfdrauh'c  ram,  invented  by  Montgolfier  in  1797,  and  employed  in  raising 
water.  In  ///.  17,  ßg.  36,  mm  is  a  horizontal  tube,  in  which  the  water  How- 
ing  from  a  reservoir  moves  with  a  velocity  dependent  upon  the  Iw^t  of 
'  pressure.  At  A  is  a  valve  closed  by  the  velocity  of  the  escaping  water ;  by 
it  the  aperture  at  this  place  may  be  closed.  The  water  now  pressing 
through  the  tube  i  into  the  cast  iron  reservoir  enters,  after  raising  another 
valve,  into  a  great  cast  iron  receiver  (the  air-vessel),  and  in  this  manner 
reaches  the  ascent  tube,  ca.  Into  this  it  is  driven  with  a  much  greater 
force  than  would  be  produced  by  the  height  of  pressure  alone,  as  by  the 
closing  of  the  first  valve,  which  sttddetdy  obstructs  tiie  (notion  of  tlie  water 
escapinji  there,  a  pressure  is  pr(.vluccd  upon  the  sides  of  the  tube.  In  the 
ascending  lube,  the  water  rises  to  the  height  allowed  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
air  in  the  air-vessel*  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  already  raised ;  then  the 
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TiÜTe  loading  to  the  air-veiiel  again  dose« ;  the  conical  valve  first  mentioned 

&IIs  by  its  own  weight ;  the  water  commences  again  to  escape  throu^  it, 
and  the  play  d  the  valves,  or  the  butting  of  the  ram»  begins  afresli. 


K.  Statics  o*'  AtuiFoHM  liouiv:a,  ok  Gaseh. — AEJiGäTATictk 

Gaseous  or  aeriform  bodieib  among  which  the  atmospheric  air  occupies  the 
most  important  place,  in  some  respects  form  a  great  contrast  to  the  true 
liquids.  At  an  earlier  period,  atmos|  ilteric  air  was  considered  as  a  simple  body 
— an  element ;  at  the  present  day,  however,  its  component  parts  arc  well 
known,  and  its  place  atnon;r  compound  bodies  ascertsiined.  It  shares  with  the 
other  gases,  as  well  as  w  itii  solid  rind  licpiid  Iwdies.  the  same  general  peculi- 
arities, and  is  also  subject  to  the  inilueuce  of  gravitation  and  ut'  molecular 
forces. 

Atmospheric  air  surrounds  the  globe  on  all  sides,  having^a  thickness  of 
from  30  to  35  miles ;  it  is  the  cause  of  a  great  number  of  phenomena,  some 
of  which  will  here  be  referred  to,  others  belonging  to  the  subject  of 
meteorology. 

That  the  air  had  weight  was  known  to  Aristotle;  Galileo,  however,  and, 
after  him,  Torricelli,  were  the  first  to  prove  this  by  experiment.  Exhausting 
the  air  from  a  hollow  globe,  stisiicndini:  this  to  the  end  of  a  b:ilance  brought 
inti-t  equihbrium  \>\  means  of  w ciiilits,  mid  attrrwards  allowinir  the  air  to 
enter  the  globe,  il  will  be  i«,»ua<i  thai  equilibrium  is  again  dt>iroyed.  and 
must  be  restored  by  tlic  imposition  of  more  weights:  their  amouul  will 
express  the  weight  of  the  air  contained. 

The  molecular  f<»rce  acts  in  gaseous  bodies  very  diflerently  from  what  it 
does  in  the  case  of  liquids  and  solids,  endeavoring  to  separate  the  molecules 
one  from  another,  this  influence  being  called  ehuticily  or  U  nsUnt  of  gases. 
Ol  '!if»  activity  of  this  force  we  may  be  convinced  by  introducing  a  well- 
closed  l)Uuldor  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  When  a  vacuum  is 
prculuced,  the  contained  air  expands  the  Irladder  tis  exhaustion  proceeds. 
Tlie  expansive  force  of  air  is  unliniited  ;is  in  a  state  of  greatest  expansion 
it  still  exerUi  a  pressure  upon  the  coutuuiiaii  uaiis.  For  this  rea.sou  gases 
can  have  no  free  surface  like  solids  and  liquids,  as  they  wouki  extend  illi* 
roitably  into  space;  there  is^  therefore,  for  them  only  one  condition  of 
equilibrium,  namely,  that  the  elasticity  in  one  and  the  same  layer  is  equal, 
For  equilibrium,  therefore,  the  lower  layers  must  constantly  remain  the 
densest ;  for  which  reason  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  t;reater  at 
the  level  of  the  sea  than  on  flie  tops  of  mountains.  It  must  not  he  under- 
stood, however,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  as  the  air  can  have 
no  free  surtace,  the  as.<;utnption  of  a  limit  of  the  atmosphere  to  some  miles  is 
erroneous.    This  rests  upon  grounds  hereafter  to  be  slated. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  measured ;  and  to  its  existence  innu- 
merable phenomena  testify.  Immerse  the  lower  end  of  an  open  tube  into 
water,  the  fluid  will  rise  into  it,  according  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  to  an 
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equal  height  with  that  flurroanding  it;  tuek  aoni6 
and  additional  water  will  enter,  because  the  equilibrium  of 
pressure  is  disturbed.   The  air  within  becomes  rarer  and  liglWaf  <g 
external  atmosphere,  therefore,  pressin<j^  upon  tlie  external  mifaon  "Of" 

the  water,  (orces  it  up  into  tlie  tube  until  the  aii  therein  contain^ 
pressed  sufficiently  to  exert  the  same  pressure  with  the  outer,  or,  in  other 
\v»»rH^-  until  the  weie;ht  of  tlie  water  raised  is  ecjual  to  the  excess  of  external 
pie?»ure.    Exhaust  tiie  air  entirely  from  the  ynside  of  the  tube,  and  the 
water  must  rise  until  the  weight  of  the  column  raised  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  air  having  the  same  base,  and  a  height  equal  to  fhsit  oC^Üm 
atmosphere.   It  has  been  found  that  a  column  of  about  88  feet  i««lhe  Mil- 
mum  that  can  be  raised  in  this  manner.   Torrioelli  from  llieaa  AoCi.- 
established  the  following  conclusion :  for  two  different  columns  of  fluids  tohfc- 
iu  equilibrium,  they  nuist  be  to  each  other  inversely  as  their  densities. 
Mercurv  is  fourteen  titnes  heavier  than  water;  if,  now   tin-  firr<?=^tTrr  of  the 
atmosphere  sustain  a  column  of  water  .33  feet  in  height,  i'         -M^ijtin  one 
of  mercurv      feet,  or  about  20  inches.    That  this  is  aciuall)  tin*  m-if  h 
shown  by  a  simple  apparatus  lor  ujcusuriug  the  pressure  of  the  air,  ici  tiiod 
the  Barometer,  ctmsisting  essentially  of  a  glass  tube  about  81  innhaiihwrip^ 
closed  at  one  end  and  filled  with  mercury.   After  filling  this  tuh«»  hnli'lNl.. 
finger  on  the  open  end,  and  inverting  it  in  a  basin  of  meroury,  nmov^yijlMtH 
finger.   The  height  of  the  mercurial  column  remaining  in  the  tube,  which  ^ 
in  places  at  a  slight  elevation  above  ilie  sea  amounts  to  a  mean  bei|||l^[|||p^ 
abrnif  ^S.fJ  inches,  serves  as  a  measun;  of  the  pressure  of  the  air,  as  this,  a'df'."'» 
ing  r>n  tlif  external  siuMace  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin,  sustains  that  m  The 
tni>e.    Along  the  top  <>f  ihe  mercurial  c<.)lurn!'!,  n  diviffpd  into  r.\c\)f< 

niid  fractions  of  an  inch  is  attached,  sometmies  on  ineial,  auuitiiuuiiis  ou 
paper,  and  occasionally  upon  the  tnbe  itself.    To  ascertain  the  ainQU^, 
atmospheric  pressure  upon  any  given  surfiice,  oaleidate  thei 
a  column  of  mercury  whose  base  is  that  of  the  givwi  aurftoe^  fi^jj 
height  is  that  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  K*.-«f 

BIan%'  different  constructions  of  the  barometer  have  heea 
pally  reducible,  however,  to  ♦wn  kinds,  cislr.m  and  syphon  barometers.  The 
comtnon  baronieter  {pi.  18,  t<  nrif  of  the  first  kind,    h  consists  of 

a  long  lube,  B,  curved  beiV'  iih  .iml  ilipi-mg  into  the  ve«:*fl  f>r  ciifprn  P. 
u})on  which  the  pressure  ol  ili  -  i  \i<  iiutl  air  can  rtr  i,  is  ü  iji  <>j*en.  The 
whole  i.s  fastened  to  a  board,  A,  aiul  a  scale,  D,  WilJi  a  inaKnJi>le  index,  E, 
attached,  to  mark  the  variations  of  preseuv»  by  the  liaa^-ÜLaif  the  mer> 
cury.  This  scale  is  generally  divided  into- inchei^  and- 
and  a  vernier  freqneatly  attached  to  the  index  -tat"  , 

variations.  'The  amall  seek,  F,  serves  to  measure  the  mam^^n  the  vessel 
or  cistern.  Attentlfln -lm|it  always  be  directed  to.  the  vert&t  of  the  con- 
vexitv  of  the  mercurv,  whicfi  >  nMinn!  in  thf»  ^«ocnv  In  fT'lTi  i:  t!ie 
barometer,  care  m?T«t  hf  tnfcon  tliui  tht.'i-i-  ;iir  nc  I)mI*Ii|!'<  <A  mr  in  the  mrr- 
rur^'.  or  ntt.iched  to  the  lube,  thesKJ  Lm-hii:  driv  en  out  lt\  IiciIihl'  the  nu^'cnrv 
in  liio  lube.  Jl  these  are  not  expelled  ihcy  wiU  nm  iulw  llw  lop  ol"  ihe  lube, 
aji(l^||^t9)ji)us|]teie.pl9itt^  Bf^'ittBat^^ffhl'*'"  thus 
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nentraluting  in  some  mearare  the  external  pressure,  and  causing  the  mer- 
cury to  stand  at  too  low  a  point ;  this  undue  depression  will  be  increased, 
also,  whenever  expansion  of  the  included  air  is  produced  by  an  increase  of 
temperature.  The  empty  space  above  the  mercurial  column  of  every 
barometer  is  called  the  Torricelliuii  vacuum.  The  simplest  barometers 
have  only  a  straight  tube,  dipping  directly  into  a  separate  vessel  of 
mercury. 

Since  the  barometer  has  been  applied  to  the  meatmrament  of  heights,  the 
older  conatruotioQ  for  this  purpose  has  been  changed,  and  the  typhon 

barometer  {ßg.  83)  employed.  This  also  consists  of  the  tube,  b,  bent  into 
a  syphon  shape  at  a,  and  closed  at  both  ends.  The  short  limb  has  at  c  a 
capillary  opening  which  admits  the  entrance  of  air,  but  not  the  exit  of  mer- 
cury, so  that  the  tube  may  be  inverted  without  the  contents  escapino^.  To 
prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  larger  linil)  durinf:  this  inversion,  Bunten 
has  iiivcijtcd  tlie  construction  represeutcd  in  Jii:_  .-j^.  Here  the  mercury 
on  iaversiun  enters  the  space,  so  that  llie  ptiinl  of  the  downward  pro- 
jecting tube  is,  during  inversion,  ccmstantly  ckwed  air-tight  by  the  superin« 
cumbent  mercury.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  iü  the  figure  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  barometer  is  represented.  In  the  syphon  baroniefter,  the 
qui(-ksilver  surface  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  has'tio  fixed 
position,  and  the  zero  of  the  scale  must  therefore  be  brought  to  the  place  of 
the  inferior  surface. 

In  the  barotneter  of  Ciay  Lussac  {ßg  31),  the  long  limb,  is  bent  in 
such  a  manner,  that  its  upper  part  and  ihu  short  limb,  a,  lie  in  the  same 
straight  iine ;  the  stations  ot  the  two  surluces  can  therefore  bo  read  off  on 
the  same  scale,  and  then  the  zero  is  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  reading  is  of 
bow  much  one  scale  is  above,  and  how  much  the  other  is  below  0 ;  the 
sum  is  then  the  proper  height  of  the  barometer.  •  This  double  obser- 
vation is  neoessary  on  aocount  of  the  influence  of '  temperature  upon  the 
mercury.  '  '=  ' 

The  barometer  of  Fortin  {ßg».  86-88)  is  a  cistern  barometer,  and  has  the 
advantage  over  others,  that  the  mercury  in  the  cistern,  a,  has  an  invariable 
level.  The  bottom  of  the  ristern  is  formed  Kv  a  leather  pouch,  h  (  fiy.  J?7), 
agaaist  which  a  screw,  k,  [iresses,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  mercury  may 
be  elevated  or  depressed.  If  then  g  be  screwed  fast  to  t  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cistern  must  correspond  exactly  with  the  zero  of  the  scale, 
which  is  at  the  extremity  of  a  fine  point.  When  the  imstge  of  this  point  in 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  is  made  to  coincide  with  die  point  Hselt  the 
ai^tment  is  mide.  The  barometer  it  surrounded  by  a  metallic  tube,  in 
whose  upper  piot  there  are  two  opposite  slits  for  observing  the  top  of  the 
mercury.  The  scale  is  attached  to  the  metal  tube.  To  assist  the  eye  in 
determining  the  exact  height  of  the  mercury,  there  is  a  slider  on  the  metal 
tube,  which  has  also  two  slit<  cm  responding  to  ihmo  of  the  tube,  only  a  Httle 
broader.  The  sli  ier  is  so  adjusted  that  the  upper  edges  of  its  slits  coincide 
exactly  with  the  top  of  the  mercurial  column. 

I^periments  and  calculations  instituted  for  the  purpose,  assign  to  a 

«latibn  of  the  barometer  of  S8.8  tncheet  ua  «tr  ospherio  pressure  of  about  14.8 
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pounds  upon  the  square  inch,  which,  upon  a  surface  equal  to  that  of  the 
human  body,  amounts  to  iVorii  J^O.OOO  to  10  000  pounds.  This  at  first  ap{)ears 
incredible,  as  it  smiis  impossible  to  resist  so  eno/mous  a  pressure  ;  the 
matter  becomes  more  intelligible,  however,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
pressure  acts  on  aU  parts,  bolti  inside  and  out,  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the 
pressure  from  one  direction  is  exactly  neutralised  by  that  from  the  other. 
This  weight  then  is  only  sensible  when  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  as  in  a 
violent  wind,  dec.  The  compression  or  crushing  of  the  body  is  resisted 
by  the  penetration  of  the  external  air  into  all  the  cavities  of  the  body  by 
means  of  innumerable  fine  pores  as  well  as  of  larger  passages,  so  that  botb 
inside  and  out,  air  is  present  in  the  same  state  of  tension.  This  atmospheric 
pressure  is  of  the  greatest  impnrtam  e  to  the  animal  organism,  as  will  be 
made  evident  by  a  sinsjle  ex.iinplc  It  is  known  that  the  head  of  the  thigh 
bone  consists  ot  u  ball  playing  in  a  socket  of  the  pelvis  inclosed  in  a  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  possesüing  motion  in  almost  every  direction.  If  the  leg 
be  unsupported,  and  even  if  all  the  muscles  and  tendons  be  severed,  the 
head  of  the  thigh  bone  does  not  fall  out  of  its  place.  If,  however,  the  cap- 
sular ligament  be  pierced,  or  commimication  be  made  in  any  other  way 
with  the  external  air,  the  thigh  imn)ed lately  descends  out  of  its  place.  It 
is  thus  evident  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  this  air-tight  joint  must  plsy 
a  great  part  in  keeping  it  in  position.  In  this  manner  may  be  explained  the 
peculiar  sensation  of  weakness  and  relaxation  exf)erienre(l  at  gn  at  eleva- 
tions on  mountains  ;  the  diminished  pressure  of  the  air  takes  from  the  whole 
frame  its  compact  und  well  kuit  character.  >  ^ 

One  of  the  most  important  pro{>ositions  in  the  theory  of  equilibrium  of 
gaseous  bodies,  is  the  law  discovered  by  Mariotte,  and  called  after  him 
Mariotte's  law :  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  Thus  twice  the  pressure  is  required  to  reduce  a  gas 
to  halfl^  volume,  dec.  Arago  and  Dulong  have  shown  the  accuracy  of 
this  law  up'to  a  pressure  of  27  atrnosjihercs,  or  a  pressure  27  times  that  of 
one  atmi^here.  For  this  purpose  they  employedthe  apparatus  represented 
in  pl'^%fig'  39-  In  the  middU'  nf  an  old  lower,  a  mast,  o  of  ahont  100 
feet  in, height,  was  erected,  to  vs  Int  !i  m  long  glass  tube,  t,  was  attached,  com- 
ppsed.of.  IS  single  tubes  of  six  feel  in  length.  At  the  foot  of  the  mast  was 
a,>aBt'iron  vessel,  t;,  filled  with  mercury,  with  a  foscing  pump,  />.  attached 
at  ^»  and.  provided  with  a  manometer  tube,  mn,  dosed  above,  graduated,  and 
i^fed  ,wj^  .dry  air.  When  the  mercury  stood  at  an  equal  height  in  the 
tubes,  I  and  mn,  the  air  in  the  latter,  of  known  volume,  experienced  tW 
ordinary  pressure  or  that  of  one  atoMMphere.  Forcing  water,  however,  by 
means  of  the  forcing  pump,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  r,  the  air  in  thef 
tube,  mn,  woulf!  herotue  cnmpresspf],  :uid  the  mercury  rise  in  the  tul>e.  f.~ 
The  scale  on  the  iiist  tube  gave  the  volume  >a  Mie  included  air;  the  ditler- 
ence  of  height  of  mercury  in  the  two  tubes  gave  tlie  corresponding  pressure. 
Fig.  40  represents  the  manner  in  which  the  single  parts  of  the  vertical  glass 
tube  were  united  by  strong  rings,  aa! ;  e  is  an  upward  projecting  rim,  filM 
with  melted  cement,  to  render  any  escape  of  mercury  impossible.  Fig,  41 
i||iO!V|.  how  the  maaometei:  tube,      was  fastened  to  the  plate,  ^»  of  the  cast 
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iron  Teswl»  by  means  af  the  shoulder,  A.  The  apperalus»  qy  {fig.  89),  served 
to  move  along  the  vernier  of  the  manometer,  which  was  inclosed  in  a  glass 
tube. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  barometer  was  applicable  to  the 
measurement  of  heights,  as  the  atmosphere  in  its  lower  strata  exercises  a 
greater  pressure  than  in  the  upper,  and  that  conse<p!Pn?)y  the  height  of  the 
barometer  would  be  preater  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  These  measure- 
ments would  be  very  siujple  it  the  air  were  not  elastic,  or  at  least  very 
slightly  compressible ;  for  then,  by  obtaining  a  point  of  departure  or  unity 
by  direct  m^snrement  of  oat  height,  other  altitudes  could  be  readily  cal- 
culated. This,  however,  is  impossible,  as  the  less  the  pressure  upon  a  layer 
of  air,  the  less  is  its  density ;  or  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  ascent,  the 
greater  the,  rarity  of  the  air.  Mariotte's  law  renders  it  possibk^  however, 
to  attain  to  acctirnte  results.  Suppose  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  a  certain 
elevation  to  be  760  miilimetres,  and  by  ascending  11.5  millimetres,  the  height 

rf  U»  .o  be  cly  7«,  milUm..™  =7«.p.    T.Ung  UJ, 

metres  as  unity — ^then  as  the  density  of  t!ie  air  is  proportional  to  its  prea- 

759 

sure,  the  next  layer  will  be  less  dense,  and,  indeed,  only  -^^^  as  dense  as  the 

one  below  it;  the  height  of  the  barometer  then  is  there  only  760 
/7.V.>      759\  /759V      ^  ^     ,  ^    ^  .  ^ 

ntiO  ^  760/  ~     V7Ö0/ '  *    ^     ***  «  X  11.5  metres,  the  height 

/759\.     ,  ^ 

of  the  barometer  is  760          ■   If  now  B  be  the  height  of  the  barometer 

at  a,  and  B'  that  at  a  place,  6,  higher  than  a  by  unity,  and  the  quotient, 
B' 

=  9,  then,  according  to  the  preceding  considerations,  the  height  of  the 

barometer  for  a  place,  b,  higher  by  m  units,  will  be  —Bq",  and  m  can 

b  » /T" 

be  obtained  from  this  equation.  Thus  9*  ^  g.  uid  ai  s«  \/  ^  Here,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  into  account  the  temperature  and  the  vapors  present  in 
the  atmosphere ;  the  consideration  of  the  corrections  necessary  on  this 
account  would  carry  us  too  far  beyond  uur  limits. 

For  determimng  altitudes  where  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  is  not 
required,  the  easily  transportable  Diferential  Barometer  of  Kopp  {pi  18, 
ßg,  42),  may  be  employed  to  advantage.  It  consists  of  a  straight  cylindrical 
glass  tube,  A,  united  by  means  of  a  narrow  tube  with  a  glass  vessel,  i,  closed 
tight  above,  through  whose  upp^r  cap  a  thinner  lube,  cd,  passes.  In  the 
tube,  h,  is  a  leather  piston,  which  niay^be  moved  up  and  down.  The  instru- 
ment iM  filled  with  mercury,  so  ffint.when  the  piston  f.  is  raised,  in  conse- 
quetjce  ul  the  atmosphei  ic  pressure,  ahnest  all  ihe  mercury  passes  from  i 
info  k,  and  the  air  couiHiued  in  tlic  vessel,  i,  communicates  with  the 
extei'nal  atmosphere.  ^cale  is  uLlaciied  to  the  tube,  cd.  Depressing  the 
piston,  the  mercury  is  ;^ai&  forced  into  t,  and  there  confines,  as  it  closes 
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the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  eä,  a  eertsiii  quantity  of  air  of  the  same  dentily 
as  that  external  to  it    Continuing  this  de{»es8ion  until  the  mercury 

touches  a  point  attached,  similar  to  that  described  in  the  barometer  ik 
Fortin,  the  inclosed  air  becomes  condensed,  in  a  proportion  dependent  upon 
the  dimensions  of  the  instrument  and  the  position  of  this  point.  If,  for 
instance, the  airwere  condensed  to  three  fourths  its  oriciinal volume,  the  height 
of  the  mercury  according  luMariotte  s  lau  ,  would  \>v  one  third  of  the  actual 
height  of  the  barometer,  and  for  this  proportion,  as  well  as  any  other,  the  actual 
height  of  the  barometer  would  be  obtained  by  niulli plication  into  a  factor 
developed  from  the  construction  of  the  instrument  If  now  there  be 
another  point  in  the  instrument,  standing  somewhat  deeper  or  lower  than 
the  first,  it  can  he  brought  in  contact  with  the  mercury  hj  a  change  in  the 
pfisition  of  the  piston,  where  then  the  factor  would  of  course  be  diflersnt 
Making  observations  in  immediate  succession,  and  at  the  same  place,  with 
the  two  points,  the  pro<lucts  nf  iiiuhi|)lication  by  the  different  factors  must 
be  equal ;  the  two  points  therefure  control  each  other.  There  must,  of 
courne,  be  attached  to  the  tube,  cd,  as  shown  iu  the  figure,  two  diflerenl 
-  scales  for  the  two  points. 

Upon  the  law  of  Mariotte  depends  an  apparatus  termed  volumeter  {ßg.  93), 
'  invented  also  by  Kopp,  for  determining  the  volume  of  powders.   The  tubes, 
/  k  and  t,  correspond  to  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  diflferenttal  barometer, 
being  likewise  filled  with  mercury;  from  i  passes  a  bent  tube  to  the  wide 
glass  cylinder,  n,  whose  upiH'r  broader  end  is  carefully  ground  off  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  a  plate  of  glass  upon  it,  and  rendering  it  air>tjght  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  tallow,    ('losing  the  cylinder,  n.  and  depressing  the 
piston,  k,  until  the  tnercury  touches  the  lower  end  of  the  ascending;  tube, 
a  certain  quantity  of  air  will  be  inclosed  in  /  and  u :  presüiug  down  liie 
mercury  to  the  point,  a,  tlie  included  air  will  be  compressed,  a  corres- 
ponding column  of  mercury  rising  in  the  ascending  tube.    If,  before  laying 
on  the  fjMu  plate,  any  body  had  been  placed  in  the  cylinder,  n,  then  the 
mercury  standing  sn  e,  less  air  would  be  included  than  before,  and  in  forcing 
"the  mercury  up  to  a,  it  would  be  more  compressed,  so  that  the  ascending 
tube  would  contain  a  greater  column  of  mercury  than  before.   From  the 
height  of  this  column  of  mercury  the  volume  of  the  body  contained  in  the 
cylinder  is  to  be  calculated.    The  powder  to  be  examined  is  introduced  in 
a  platinum  vessel,  of  about  the  shape  of  n.  and  nearly  the  same  size  The 
volume  of  air  included  when  the  empty  vessel  alone  stands  in  n,  suppose 
it  to  be  15.07  cubic  centimetres  ;  and  also  the  volume  between  c  and  b, 
say  2.5  cubic  centimetres,  to  which  the  air  is  compressed,  must  be  known. 
^Now  introduce  the  body  whose  volume  is  to  be  detearmined  into  n,  and 
^depress  the  piston  again  from  its  highest  position,  where  e  is  cloeed  by  the 
'  mercury ;  a  quantity  of  air,  x,  is  indoaed,  and  when  the  mercury  connes  in 
'  contact  with  the  point  a,  the  air  is  compressed  to  x  —  2.5.    Let  the  column 
of  mercury  last  obtained  =  90  lines,  and  the  actual  height  of  the  b.irometer 
=  dd6  lines,  then  the  cnnipressed  air  now  experiences  a  pressure  of 
8»6  4-  00  r=  426  lines,  and  42Ö  :  336  : :  j  ;  r  —  2.Ö ;  z,  therefore,  =  1 1 .72. 
^As  n<nv,  when  n  is  empty,  the  volume  included  =  15.07  cubic  centimetres, 
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the  Tohime  of  the  body  examined  will  be  =  15.07  — 11.72  =  8.35  cubic 
ceDtuneures. 

Next  to  the  barometer  comes  the  air-pum[s  invented  by  Otto  von 
Guericke,  one  of  the  meet  important  instruments  for  elucidating  the  proper- 
ties of  the  air.   It  serves  to  produce  by  suooessive  rarefaction  as  complpte  r\ 

vacuum  as  possible,  although  this  can  never  become  so  perfect  as  the  Torri- 
cellian vacuum.  Tmnirine  a  cylinder  in  wliich  a  pi'Jton  moves  air-tight,  and 
closed  below,  then  on  raising  the  pi.st<»n  a  vacuum  will  be  produced.  If, 
now,  the  cylinder  be  united  with  another  inclosed  space  by  a  tube,  so  that 
the  air  can  pass  froui  the  latter  into  the  former,  then,  on  raising  the  piston, 
the  air  would  make  this  transit,  but  on  depressing  the  piston  it  would  return 
sgun.  Suppose,  howeyer,  a  cock  to  be  placed  in  the  tube,  by  means  of 
which  the  return  of  the,  air  can  be  prevented,  while  its  egress  is  allowed ; 
then  by  the  alternating  action  of  the  piston  and  turning  of  the  cock,  theair 
in  the  vessel  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  even  if  a  perfect  vacuum  may 
not  be  attainable  on  account  of  the  infinite  expansion  of  air.  This  is  the 
simplest  construction  of  the  air-pump  ;  it  has,  however,  since  its  invention, 
received  various  mudificalions  and  improvements. 

PI.  IS,  represents  a  sniail  hand  air-pump,  according;  to  the  con- 

struction of  Gay  Lussac.  The  main  part  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  or 
tabe  of  bras^  in  which  an  air-tight  piston  j>lays  up  and  down.  In  the  latter 
is  a  valve  opening  upwards ;  thus  shut  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  and 
open  during  its  depression.  At  h  is  attached  the  receiver,  the  vessel  in 
which  the  vacuum  is  to  be  made,  consisting  generally  of  a  plate  and  glass 
heU.  The  screws  a  and/  serve  to  screw  the  air-pump  to  a  table  or  board ; 
at  (f  a  cock  is  attached,  as  also  at  s.  If,  now,  the  latter  cock  be  opened  and 
the  former  closed,  and  the  {)iston  elevated,  a  part  of  the  air  in  the  receiver 
will  pass  out  through  the  first  horizontal  and  then  vertical  canal,  ah,  into  the 
cylinder,  and  the  air  in  the  receiver  will  becomo  rarefied.  Depress  the 
piston  after  closing  the  cock  s,  and  the  air  under  the  ]>iston  passes  out 
through  it  by  means  of  the  valve  in  the  piston  head.  To  let  the  air  again 
into  the  receiver,  the  cock  at  d  must  1>e  opened. 

A  sectional  view  of  a  larger  air-pump  is  shown  in  ßg.  45,  pL  IB*  Here 
e  is  the  cylinder,  in  which  works  the  air-tight  piston,  b,  which  contains  a 
valve  openiufT  upwards,  and  is  moved  by  the  piston  rod,  c.  The  rod  erf 
opens  and  closes  the  valve  for  the  cylinder  ;  at  its  lower  end  is  a  truncated 
cone,  e,  fitting  in  a  conical  opening  At  h  is  seen  the  glass  bell  to  be 
exhausted,  whose  edge  must  be  L'rnuiul  ]m  1 1  r  ily  plane,  in  order  that  it  may 
fit  air-tiirht  upon  the  crround  ))Iane.  pjK  In  the  centre  of  this  plate  is  a 
leniale  screw,  v,  lor  screwing  on  any  other  form  ot  receiver  ;  and  from  this 
goes  a  canal  to  the  conical  openuig  at  e.  If,  now,  the  piston  rMting  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  be  elevated,  the  valve  at  e  opens  until  the  shouMer 
at  d  strikes  against  the  upper  plate  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  air  in  part 
rushes  frcnn  the  receiver  into  the  cylinder :  on  depressing  the  piston,  the 
valve  at  e  is  closed,  and  the  air  in  the  cylinder  escapes  through  the  valve  in 
the  piston.  At  r  is  the  barometer  gauge,  or  contracted  barometer,  inclosed 
in  a  long  narrow  bell,  and  in  communication  with  the  air  in  the  receiver  by 
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means  of  the  canal  ev.  The  mercury  at  first  completely  fills  the  one 
leg  of  the  bent  barometer  tube,  but  after  a  considerable  rarefaction,  begins  to 
sink,  and  the  diflerence  of  height  of  the  two  mercurial  surfaces  gives  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver.  If,  for  example,  this  diflerence  amount 
to  one  inch,  at  a  barometrical  height  of  28  inches,  the  air  in  the  receiver 
will  be  rarefied  28  times.  Fig.  46  represents  a  double-acting  cock,  y,  in  the 
canal  between  the  receiver  and  cylinder,  that  is,  a  cock  bored  through  in 
two  directions :  the  one  aperture  is  straight,  and  during  exhaustion  unites 
the  receiver  and  cylinder ;  the  other  is  bent  into  a  knee,  and  opens  into  a 
lateral  opening,  which,  during  exhaustion,  is  closed  by  a  metal  stopper,  b. 
To  admit  air  into  the  receiver  after  exhaustion,  the  stopper  must  be 
extracted  and  the  cock  turned  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air  can  penetrate 
into  the  receiver  through  the  side  aperture.  , 

Air-pumps  are  divided  into  cock  and  vnlve  pumps,  and  moreover  into  one 
and  two-cylindered.  Fig.  47  represents  an  air-pump  provided  with  two 
cylinders.  Here  the  two  piston  rods  are  toothed,  and  a  piston  interposed  in 
such  a  manner  that  by  the  motion  o."  a  handle  they  can  be  alternately 
elevated  and  depressed,  the  one  ascending,  the  other  descending  at  any  given 
time.  In  this  manner  the  exhaustion  j;oes  on  uninterruptedly,  and  is  com- 
pleted in  much  shorter  time. 

In  the  common  air-pumps,  howevei  well  they  may  be  constructed,  there 
is  always  a  space  intervening  between  the  piston  and  its  jwint  of  greatest 
depression  and  the  bottom  of  the  cyiinder,  which  can  never  be  exhausted. 
The  air  in  it  obstructs  the  rarefaction  of  air  in  the  receiver,  and  sooner  or 
later  puts  a  stop  to  it.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Babinet  has  constructed  a 
cock  of  peculiar  form,  represented  in  figs.  48 — 50.  In  ßg.  48,  a  and  d  are 
the  two  cylinders  of  a  double  cylinder  air-pump,  and  r  the  cock  attached 
between  the  two  cylinders,  a  little  below  their  base.  This  cock  has  four 
openings  (Jigs.  49  and  50).  The  first  and  second,  s  and  /,  pass  completely 
through  and  are  peri)endicular  to  each  other ;  the  third,  t>,  is  parallel  to  s, 
going,  however,  only  to  the  centre  of  the  cock,  and  opens  in  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  fourth  opening,  i/,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  cock.  From  the  bottom  of  the  two  cylinders  pass  curved  canals 
whiclf  terminate  at  b  and  e  in  the  openings  of  the  cock.  At  first,  the  cock 
is  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  opening.  unites  both  canals;  and  this 
position,  in  which  it  exerts  no  particular  inlluence,  is  continued  until  the 
mercury  will  fall  no  longer  in  the  gauge.  The  cock  is  now  slightly  turned, 
so  that  the  bore,  s,  unites  the  two  cylinders  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
opening  v  unites  the  cylinder  a  with  the  receiver.  If  the  piston  in  a  be 
depressed,  the  rarefied  air  beneath  it  is  driven  over  into  the  other  cylinder; 
when,  however,  the  piston  in  d  is  depressed,  the  valve  in  the  bottom  of  d  is 
closed,  and  in  the  cylinder  a  the  space  above  mentioned  contains  only 
rarefied  air,  so  that  the  rarefaction  in  a  is  much  greater  than  before.  It  is 
only  after  repeated  strokes  of  the  pistons  that  a  new  limit  to  rarefaction  is 
attained. 

The  condensing  pump  {fig.  51)  serves  to  condense  the  air,  and  differs 
from  the  air-pump  merely  in  having  the  valves  to  open  and  shut  in  a  dif- 
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ftrent  dinctkNL  In  depienion  the  puton  drives  the  eir  into  the  reeeiTer 
and  GompreMes  it ;  in  ekvation  the  external  «r  opens  the  piston  valve  and 
presses  into  the  tube,  while  the  air  in  the  reeetver  is  retained|  by  the  valve 
in  the  bottom.  The  receiver  must  be  screwed  down,  else  it  will  be  forced 
up  by  the  compressed  air.  Many  condensing  pumps  are  so  arranged  as  to 
be  applicable  to  various  apparatn??  or  receivers  in  which  thf  air  is  to  be 
condensed.  One  of  this  kind  is  represented  in  Jig.  b'Z.  it  consists  of  a 
tui>e  or  cylinder,  and  a  piston,  h,  without  a  valve.  The  receiver.s  are 
screwed  on  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lube,  either  at  c  or  d ;  a  valve  tlien 
atteehed  admits  only  the  ingress,  not  the  egress  of  air.  The  xeceivers 
/  and  i  may  be  closed  when  necessary  by  the  cocks,  e.  A,  and  g*  For 
admitting  sueoesstve  portions  of  air  into  the  cylinder  or  tube,  a  lateral 
opening  in  the  tube,  or,  as  in  the  figure,  a  lateral  valve,  may  be  used.  The 
latter  serves  principally  when  a  gas,  not  atmospheric  air,  is  to  be  con> 
densed. 

The  air-pump,  in  its  application,  is  confined  t!ot  merely  to  physical  ex- 
periment, but  is  of  the  hiuhest  importance  in  tl»e  art.**.  It  is  there  employed 
on  the  one  hand  for  rarcfyini;  the  air,  Jis  in  the  steam  engine  and  sugar 
manufacture,  and  ou  the  other  far  condensing  air,  as  in  driving  of  machines 
by  condensed  air,  in  the  air-gun,  dtc.  In  the  air-gun  the  air-vessel  in 
which  tiie  condensed  air  is  contained  is  either  a  ball  screwed  on  beneath 
the  stock  or  it  is  the  piston  itself.  This  vessel  has  then  a  valve  which 
ptevents  the  escape  of  the  included  air,  and  upon  which  stands  a  ]iin  con- 
nected with  the  discharge  of  the  gun.  Thus,  when  the  trigger  is  pulled 
and  the  cock  descends,  this  pin  is  pressed  upon  for  an  instant  with  such 
force  as  to  o|>en  the  valve  sulücienüy  to  allow  the  escape  of  enough  air  to 
propel  the  hall. 

To  mea.sure  llie  pressure  of  gas  coutaiued  in  a  certain  apparatus,  pres- 
sure valves  are  partly  used,  and  partly  manometers,  to  which  latter  belong 
the  barometer  gauge  of  the  air-pump,  as  also  the  safeti/  tube  represented  in 
pi.  I9,ßg.  53.  The  latter  contains  a  liquid,  standing  at  an  equal  height  in 
the  two  legs  when  the  pressure  is  equid  to  that  of  the  Mmosf^re.  When 
this  ie  not  the  ca.se  the  liquid  cannot  stand  at  an  equal  height  in  the  two 
\v:  rind  from  the  difference  of  level,  knowin*?  the  density  of  the  fluid  em- 
ployed, the  pres<<ure  in  the  interior  of  the  inclosed  space  tO  which  the  tube 
is  apj»lie(i  can  easily  be  determined. 

F«>i  ine>.<ure  valves  the  relation  is  somewhat  different,  since  while  in 
maniHiieters  the  internal  pressuie  is  inea.sured  by  the  height  of  the  mercury 
or  other  liuid,  in  those  it  i.s  gi\  eu  directly  in  terms  of  weight.  The  waU 
of  the  compressing  vessel  is  provided  with  an  aperture  of  determi- 
nate size,  a  square  inch  lor  instance,  which  is  so  constructed  by  open- 
ing outwards  as  to: form  the  bed  df  a  conical  valve.  This  valve  h  loaded 
with  weights,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  a  lever,  upon  which,  as  in  the 
Steelyttrd,  a  shifting  weight' may  be  placed.  In  such  cases  the  valve  when 
raised  srives  directly  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  !^as.  upon  every  square 
inch  of  surface.   All  these  valves,  however,  give  indications  only  when  the 
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jntMrare  is  greater  than  Uiat  of  tha  aliiiofpliaia  i  «te  i(fli?lii|)lli|||M9l 
themaelTes  kept  closed  bj  the  preasuro  of  the  eztanai  air^  ■■  \  >«  «Ytin^  Am« 
Upon  the  pratiure  of  the  atmoaphere  or  compnwod  aif  dHjiiajli  ÜmiU^ 
tion  of  very  many  important  and  useful  arraageiiieiitt,  a|ipiWI|i^)Mi 

maciiinea.  some  of  which  will  here  be  considered. 

The  pressure  of  the  air  nm^'unt«^  to  about  11  pfninds  to  the  5;quaro  inch  ; 
if  iheti  a  vessel  be  constructed  with  nn  o]tciiiii_'  not  nion-  tlian  otia 
square  inch.  nnH  tht»  pressure  of  the  fluni  Uieiciü  cuuLaiiicJ  docaüut  öxtitwl 
14  pouiiiis,  liieu  when  filled  it  uiay  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
inverted  without  the  escape  of  the  fluids  on  the  withdrawal  of  til^.^apQi:, 
this  escape  being  prevented  by  the  atmospheric  pressura.  Upoa  fhisifijHib 
oiple  depends  the  straight  syphoQ»  ßg.  64.  This  is  a  tubular  fMn|^(M»r 
tracted  above  and  still  more  lielow.  and  open  at  both  ends.  WbsA'dj^lptli 
into  a  liquid  so  as  to  be  completely  fill>  I  md  the  thumb  placed  upon  the 
upper  extremity,  the  tube  may  be  elevated  witli'  iil  the  escape  of  the  liquid, 
which  nnlv  occurs  on  t!te  '.vithdrn'vnl  f^f  the  timmb.  The  Siphon ,  fr[r.  55, 
is  a      nt  tube,  hsb',  \\ 


t  iitiequal  leuk^h.  If  now  tlu-  >li«^rter 
iirnb  im  itanierscd  in  a  liquid,  and  ihe  entire  tube  Idled  by  suctioii  m  oiiiier 
means,  the  liquid  will  continue  to  flow  from  the  extremity  df  the  long  limb, 
until  the  opening  at  b  is  laid  bare^ — provided,  however,  that  tiba  te^UDmiy^ 
the  long  Kmb  always  occupies  a  position  lower  than  that  of  tharfjMtüpV^ 
For  the  purpose  of  more  conveniently  filling  the  syphon  and'  iMMtillfif^\ 
danger  of  getting  the  fluid  into  the  mouth,  a  sucking  tube^  at-#f  ßff.  ^.^is 
frequently  attached.  Closing  the  opening  at  //,  and  sucking.it  KflthMMMt' 
Hnrib,  .v//,  will  become  filled;  the  escape  of  fluid  will  commence  iyrr*1^' 

movin<T  the  obstruction  nt  h\  nn<\  ront'Ttn"  Tintil  thf^  fluid  haarun  off  to  tbe- 

...  -  t 

level  hii     Th:-'  1*^  ^♦■»■■netnnes  calli'il  m  f*',/siifi  Siijijum,  * 

In  UeHHig  the  various  luiiii^  ui  appiii'j.iui  Ucj^cudiUg  ou  ihe} 

syphon,  aiid  called  Cup  of  Tanialus.    They  are  used  priiicipall^  ibr  pur-i 
poses  of  amtisement,  cat  to  eicite  astonishanentfrimi  ft 
walnr  empties  itself  spontaneously.  Fig.      representa  * ; 
divided  by  a  floor  somewhere  near  the  midifle  into  two  parlil . 
opening  of  this  floor  j)a.sses  a  glass  tube  open  at  bdh-MldlSrover  wl 
l&rger  tube  is  placed,  ß^r  59*',  hermetically  olosed  abovobi^ted  with  only 
iteaU  opening  near  the  floor  to  admit  the  water.    On  pmrrrng  water  into 
the  vessel  if  pa--'rs  thrnui:!i  thr-  srr.nll  aperttirr  into  the  hu-j-e  wtho.  sfnnflin«^ 
in  this  as         ixs  lu  thti  ve»stji  iUeii.    On  ri&Miu'       higii  ae»  ilic  lop  ot  tho 
smnller  tul  r  die  water  runs  over  into  the  lowei  division,  for  wiacli  ^uipu^a 
the  Uiiüi  must  have  a  vent-hole  above  to  admit  the  escape  of  air.  The 
water  will  then  rui  tiff  ttttii  Hi  level  reaohei  the  apertamiiMhe  large  tube, 
thd  lower  pdH  of  tfaü  fieasal  ihua  beoomiD^  ifafi  äft^^  upper  is  emptying. 
Mi  «ip^riaiiint  iiooam  moti  iilMiäbiflg^iHMi  con- 
cealed by  some  %^    ^1^^*  97  And- 06  i^esent  vessels  which,  properly 
flUed,  retain  the  water  when  standiriiz  *^rect,  allow  Iri<_r  it  to  flow  out,  how- 
ever, when  inclined.  The  vessel  in  ßg.  57,  as  in  AA^  ;">!•  i>  diviJtvt  info  twn 
|iarts ;  thjpo<|b-4ii»^UiiiiiB^  .en^fthfeta^aiaea  the  tong 
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syphon,  the  short  leg  resting  upon  this  bottom.  Pouring  water  into  the 
vessel,  so  that  its  surface  is  a  little  below  the  inside  of  the  curvature  b, 
then  in  an  erect  position  of  the  vessel  the  water  cannot  flow  out ;  in  an 
inclined  position,  however,  as  in  drinking,  this  will  immediately  take  place ; 
the  long  arm  of  the  syphon  becoming  filled  and  allowing  the  escape  of  the 
water.  The  same  occurs  in  the  drinking  vessel,  ßg.  58,  when  inclined 
towards  the  left  side. 

'  In  the  first  vessel  the  syphon  lies  concealed  in  its  double  wall,  and  the 
short  leg  has  a  small  opening  only  at  the  floor,  while  the  height  to  which 
the  water  is  to  be  filled,  and  the  point  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  applied, 
are  accurately  indicated.  In  the  second  vessel  the  construction  of  the 
double  wall  itself  forms  the  syphon,  and  in  this  case  the  point  to  which  the 
tongue  in  the  double  wall  rises,  and  which  must  not  be  exceeded  in  filling, 
must  be  marked  on  the  inside  of  the  cup.  In  both  cups  the  water  runs 
into  the  lower  division,  whence  it  must  be  removed  before  the  experiment 
can  be  repeated. 

Finally,  pi.  18,  ßf^.  60,  represents  a  very  ingenious  and  amusing  appa- 
ratus depending  in  principle  upon  the  syphon.  The  principal  part  consists 
of  a  vessel  divided  into  three  compartments  by  a  horizontal  and  vertical 
partition,  one  below  and  two  above.  Through  the  horizontal  partition 
pass  two  tubes  ;  a  third  passes  through  the  covering  of  the  upper  division 
to  the  left,  and  at  the  same  time  through  an  open  cup,  into  which  a  hollow 
bird,  I,  inclosing  a  concealed  syphon,  dips  its  bill.  Filling  now  with  water 
through  the  proper  apertures,  the  upper  apartments  /  and  c,  which,  how- 
ever, must  not  reach  the  upper  opening  of  the  tube  at  e,  this  water  passes 
from  the  right  hand  compartment  through  the  tube  d  into  the  lovver  cham- 
ber; the  air  displaced  escapes  through  the  tube  at  e,  presses  upon  the  water 
in  the  upper  left  chamber,  and  causes  it  to  pass  out  in  a  jet  through  h,  and 
to  fall  into  the  inclosing  basin.  As  the  air  in  the  right  chamber  becomes 
rarefied  by  the  depression  of  the  water,  the  syphon  at  g  is  filled  with  water 
by  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  water  in  the  basin  ;  this  then  passes  as 
if  drunk  by  the  bird,  through  the  tube  g  down  to  c  again. 

Hero's  Ball,  ßg.  61,  consists  of  a  strong  well  clo.sed  vessel,  v,  partially 
filled  with  water,  in  which  at  j  a  piece  of  thermometer  or  other  fine  tube, 

with  a  fine  opening,  passes  through  the  stopper  a  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  If  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  is  compressed,  as  by 
blowing  in  air  from  the  lungs,  or  if  the  air  above  the  water  is  expanded  by 
heat,  the  pressure  of  the  air  forces  out  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  vertically 
ascending  stream. 

The  intermitting  spring  {ßg.  62)  consists  of  a  water  vessel,  r,  with 
escape  tubes,  7",  j',  and  a  tube,  t,  whose  upper  end  projects  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  r,  while  the  lower,  which  has  a  small  notch  in  it,  stands  in  a 
vessel,  p.  When  the  notch  is  free,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  r,  causes  this  to  flow  out  through  the  tubes  into 
the  vessel  p.  As  soon  as  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  /  is  covered  by  the  water 
pouring  into  />,  the  discharge  through  j,j  ceases,  because  no  more  air  can 
pass  through  t  into  the  vessel  r.    In  the  meantime,  however,  the  water 
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ywitB  through  a  small  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  p  into  the  lower 
receptacle,  the  inferior  opening  of  the  tube  t  again  becomes  free,  and  the 
discharge  through^'.  J  begins  afresh.  -  ..i 

Hero's  fountain  is  essentially  nothing  else  than  a  self-acting  Hero's  ball, 
in  which  the  comj)ression  of  the  air  which  drives  out  the  water  is  produced, 
by  means  ol  a  column  of  water.  Fig.  63  represents  the  apparatus  in  its 
simplest  form,  which,  if  not  blown  in  one  piece,  may  consist  of  vessels 
connected  together  by  glass  tubes.  To  use  it,  the  up|)er  vessel,  c,  is  filled  with 
water  through  d,  until  it  stands  nearly  up  to  the  termination  of  the  tube  b. 
Filling  the  vessel  above  a  with  water,  the  water  descending  io  a  compresses 
a  column  of  air  in  b,  whose  elasticity  and  pressure  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  c,  force  out  the  water  through  d.  Fig.  64  represents  a  some- 
what more  complicated  form  of  this  apparatus,  where  the  tube  x  answers  to 
tJie  tube  a  lu  fii^.  03,  and  y  to  the  tube  b  ;  the  vessel  z  occupies  the  place  of  the 
lower  ball,  and  the  upj>er  vessel  that  of  the  ball  at  c;  and  at  a  is  the 
discharge  pi{)e,  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

A  piitnp  {suction  pump)  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  tube  of  uniform  diameter 
within,  open  at  both  ends,  and  the  lower  di|>ping  into  water.  In  this  tube 
may  be  moved  up  and  down  a  well-fitting  and  air-tight  piston  attached  to  a 
nxl.  Supposing  at  first  the  piston  to  stand  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  that  it  be  elevated  by  means  of  the  rwl,  then  the  water,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surrounding  liquid,  will  be  forced  into  the  pump,  and 
ascend  to  a  height  of  not  more  than  32  feet.  If  the  water  is  to  be  not  only 
raised  but  turned  into  a  receiver,  its  return  must  be  prevented,  and  some 
provision  made  for  getting  it  above  the  piston.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
pump  tube  in  this  case  must  not  be  open,  but  must  have  a  bottom  provided 
with  a  valve  opening  upwards  ;  also  with  a  suction  tube  dipping  into  the 
water  where  it  may  be  closed  by  a  strainer.  The  piston  also  must  have  a 
valve  opening  upwards.  On  raising  the  piston,  the  water  is  forced  by 
atmospheric  pressure  through  the  lower  valve  into  the  pump  tube,  the  valve 
m  tlie  |)iston  remaining  closed;  on  depressing  the  piston,  its  valve  is  opened 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  which  then  rushes  through  it  and  occupies  a 
place  above,  the  return  of  the  water  through  the  lower  valve  being  prevented 
by  its  closing.  By  re|)eated  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  piston,  the 
water  is  at  length  lifted  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  tube,  or  to  an  orifice  in 
the  side  where  it  can  escape.  If  the  water  is  not  to  flow  directly  from  the 
pump  tube,  but  into  some  other  place,  or  if  it  is  to  be  discharged  with  great 
force,  or  carried  to  a  great  height,  the  forcing -pump  must  be  employed,  as 
represented  in  pi.  17,  fig.  34.  It  con^4ists  of  a  pump-stock  or  tube  in  which 
as  a  massive  cylindrical  piston,  F,  moving  up  and  down,  passing  air-tight 
through  a  stufling  box,  £,  and  a  grease  box,  D,  but  without  touching  the 
pump  tube  itself,  which  therefore  need  not  be  perfectly  cylindrical  in  its 
box. 

Upon  the  suction  tube,  C,  is  placed  the  valve  lid,/,  with  the  valves  i,  i, 
through  which,  on  raising  the  piston,  the  water  passes  into  the  cylinder  ;  on 
depressing  the  piston,  the  water  is  driven  into  the  tube  B,  after  forcing  open 
its  valve,  d.  On  raising  the  piston  again,  the  valve  d  falls,  and  the  valves  i,  t, 
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which  hid  just  been  closed  by  the  depression,  are  aga  n  open«  and  admit  a 
freah  qnaatity  of  water,  which  also  is  then  forced  into  B ; .  tha  operation  may 

thus  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  a 
special  coutrivance  which  must  be  attached  to  the  pumps  of  this  construc- 
tion when  the  water  is  to  be  loK-ed  to  a  great  height.  The  water,  as  is  well 
known,  contains  a  great  deal  uf  air  mixed  with  it,  wincli  is  set  free  during 
pumping,  and  collects  under  the  piston.  If,  now,  the  column  of  water 
babind  <f.bas  a  great  height,  as  of  40  or  50  feet,  the  air  in  A  has  to  ov^reonie 
a  pressure  of  more  than  one  atroosphere.  and  thus,  instead  of.  passing  out 
tln'^ough  d,  becomes  compressed  by  the  descending  piston,  expanding  when 
Uus  is  elevated,  so  that  when  the  amount  of  this  air  is  consider. il>Ic  it 
becomes  impossible  to  produce  a  sufficient  rarefaction  in  A  to  admit  of  tiie 
openinii  of  the  valves  /,  /,  and  the  iu<;ress  ot  the  water.  Some  plan  must  Ikj 
resorted  to,  then,  tor  removing  the  accnuiiuhition  of  air  from  the  cvhinler. 
For  this  purpose  a  canal,  ahc,  is  bored  throi^li  the  piston,  to  allow  ot  an 
exit  for  the  air  beneath  ;  a  screw  at  a  keeps  this  canal  closed.  If,  now,  u 
<|QaBtity.  of  air  has  collected,  as  indicated  by  a  diminuhed  discharge  of 
water,  the  screw  a  is  to  be  opened  on  the  descent  of  the  piston,  and  closed 
whenJt  has  reached  its  lowest  pobt,  or  when  water  escapes  instead  of  air 
through  the  canal  abc. 

Suction  and  forcing-pumps  dnd  numerous  applications  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  the 
technical  part  of  this  work.  We  will  here  only  mention  their  apj^lication 
in  hydrology,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  water-works  at  Marly,  where  water 
is  raised  to  a  height  of  over  500  feet.  Here  also  belong  the  lire-engines, 
the  largest  of  wliich  consists  of  two  foroing-pumps,  working  altoniateiy,and 
4vipiiig  the  water  into  a  larger  air-tight  vessel,  whence  it  escapes  through. 
a^aaoap0^ipe4.  A  more  particular  account  of  various  kinds  of  fire-engines 
wiU  be  presented  in  the  tenth  division  of  the  work. 

Jfhß  k^auUc  press  of  Bramah,  represented  in  full  on  j>l.  18,  ßg.  65,  and 
in'section  of  the  working  part  in  ft  sr.  66.  i.s  another  aj)j)lication  of  the 
forcing-j>ump.    It  consists  of  two  principal  parts:  a  forcing-puni))  whicdi 
exerts  a  pressure  by  means  of  the  water  raised,  and  a  piston  which  receives 
the  presiiure  and  transmits  it,  through  a  plate  resting  in  its  upper  extremity, 
to  any  body  upcm  which  pressure  is  to  be  exerted.   The  piston,  s,  is  raised 
by  the  lever,  I»  and  in  consequence,  the  water  presses  from  the  reservoir,  6, 
•divough  the  strainer,  r,  raises  a  valve,  and  thus  gets  underneath  the  piston. 
j.When  this  piston  is  depressed,  the  water  closes  that  valve,  opens  the  valve 
m,  and  passes  through  the  canal,  tbu,  into  the  cylinder,  cc' ;  here  it  presses 
«gainst  the  piston,  p,  and  raises  it  with  the  plate  p',  so  that  any  body 
between  this  plate  and  the  fixed  plate,  e.  experiences  a  great  pressure.  The 
force  with  which  the  smaller  j)iston,  s,  is  depressed,  will  be  to  the  force 
with  which  the  larger,  p,  is  elevated,  as  the  area  of  a  section  of  the  piston 
&rto  the  area  of  a  section  of  the  piston  p.  The  amount  of  force  transmitted 
Jlo  the  piston  p,  is  regulated  and  measured  by  a  safety  valve,  g  {figs.  67-69). 
IThns  knowing  the  weight,    the  length  of  the  lever  arms,  fas  and  /y,  and  the 
of  tha  lower  surfiMpe  of  the  valve^  g,  the  pressure  esperienoed    the  valve 
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ofln  be  euily  eakmlated  when  the  lever,  /ey,  beoomes  elevated.  The  weight, 
p,  mvut  be  so  r^ulated  as  to  admit  of  the  raising  of  the  valve  only  when 

the  prfssnre  has  reached  a  certain  limit.  PI.  18,  ßg.  70,  represents  the 
part  through  which  the  piston,  s,  passes,  constructed  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  any  Huid.  Fis^.  71  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  Bramah, 
intended  to  supply  ttie  place  of  a  water-tight  end  of  the  piston,  p.  It 
consists  of  a  bisnt  leather,  laid  in  an  annular  channel  of  the  piston,  and 
against  whoee  walli^  as  well  as  against  the  piston,  it  is  piessed  the  tighter 
with  an  increased' pressure  from  below. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  the  force  inereaaes  with  the  raüo  of 
the  sectional  surfaces  of  tlir  pistons.  When  the-  smaller  piston,  s,  is 
depressed,  even,'  part  of  tlie  iriclosin<r  walls,  equal  in  area  to  the  bottom  of 
the  piston,  exj)eriences  the  same  pressure  as  that  with  which  the  piston  ä 
is  depressed.  The  lower  surface  of  the  piston  p  is,  however,  a  part  of 
these  inclosing  walls,  and  ev<yy  part  of  the  surface,  equal  in  area  to  the 
bottom  of  the  piston  s,  must  experience  the  same  pressure»  and  the  sum  of 
all  these  pressures  will  represent  the  force  with  which,  the  piston  p  is 
elevated.  Thui^  if  the  small  piston  have  an  area  of  one  square  inch,  and 
that  of  the  larger  100  square  inches,  the  force  on  t  will  be  multiplied  a 
hundred  fold  <mp.  By  means  of  the  lever,  f,  a  pressure  of  600  pounds  can 
easily  be  exerted  by  one  man  on  s,  and  the  piston,  p,  must  therefore  be 
raised  with  a  force  of  600  X  100  —  (lO.OOO  pounds,  and  the  same  pressure 
exerted  ujt«>n  any  body  between p'  and  e.  From  this  some  deduction  must 
be  made  tor  friction.  &c. 

A  proof  that  the  law  ot  Archimedes,  established  for  liquid  bodies,  applies 
also  to  gaseous,  is  furnished  by  the  Air  Balloon,  or  Aerostat.  Every  body 
surrounded  by,  or  immersed  in  the  air,  loses  an  amount  of  weight  equal  to 
that  of  the  air  diiq>laced,  and  must  therefore  ascend  in  the  atmosphere 
whenever  its  weight  is  less  than  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  air.  Owing  to 
the  great  lightness  of  the  air,  this  can  only  be  attained  when  a  hollow  body 
is  filled  with  some  very  rare  matter.  These  condition*!  may  he  fulfilled  by 
making  a  bag  of  paper,  gold-heaters'  skin,  or  oiled  silk,  and  lilling  it  with 
rarefied  air,  or  with  a  gas  lighter  than  the  atmosphere.  Vacuum  balloons, 
whose  contents  would  be  certainly  of  least  possible  weight,  are  nut  feasible, 
as  ind^ndentiy  of  the  great  difficulty  of  exlwusting  air  on  so  large  a  scale, 
they  would  be  immediately  compressed  by  the  external  air,  unless  made  of 
some  very  strong  material,  as  metal,  in  which,  to  compensate  for  the  great 
weight,  the  size  must  be  enormously  large  to  produce  an  ascent. 

Independently  of  the  material,  there  are  two  principal  kinds  of  air-balloons 
characterized  by  the  mode  of  filling:  I,  Mont^olfier.  open  below  and  filled 
with  heated,  and  roiise(|ueiilly  ran-fied  air.  The  .source  of  heat  must  be  at 
some  distance  bel<  »\v  the  h  wer  opening,  and  must  accompany  the  balloon  in 
its  ascent,  to  continue  ihi  raretaction,  which  would  otherwise  be  of  short 
duration.  Tfafe  balloon  derives  its  name  from  the  inventors,  the  brothers 
Montgolfier,  who  caused  the  ascent  of  the  first  balloons  at  Annonay  in 
France,  June  5, 1788.  The  second  kind  of  balloon  is  the  CharUirtt  filled 
with  hydrogen  gas,  which,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  fourteen  times  lighter 
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than  air.  It  derives  its  name  from  Professor  Charles  of  Paris,  who  also,  in 

1783,  employed  this  method  of  fiUing,  and  with  one  companion  ventured  on 
the  first  aerial  voyage  in  a  car  attached  to  the  balloon.  Balloons  of  this 
latter  construction  are  decidedly  |)referahle,  as  being  less  exj>o«r;!  f  »  ihe 
danger  of  catching  fin^  than  the  otlier ;  and  secondly,  on  accouni  oi  the 
greater  Ughlness  of  hydrogen,  thuy  luay  he  made  siuallcr,  or  when  of  equal 
sise,  they  will  sustain  a  much  greater  weigiit,  aud  will  ascend  higher  in  the 
■ataieapbere.  Hence,  when  an  ascent  is  to  be  made  by  individuais,  the 
Charikire  balloon  is  almost  always  employed.  The  descent  of  this  kind  of 
balloon  is  eflbcted  by  the  escape  of  gas  through  a  valve  attached  to  the 
JUpper  part,  and  regulated  hy  a  cord;  and  llie  higher  asCOQt,  hy  the 
discharge  of  sand  bags  taken  along  as  ballast.  The  ascent  of  a  balKH)n 
must  of  course  cease  as  soon  as  it  attains  to  a  stratum  of  air  of  so  slight 
density  tli«it  the  air  displaced  is  no  heavier  Umu  the  balloon  with  its 
load. 

Fl.  11,  fig,  39,  exliibits  the  construction  of  the  valve  for  the  escape  of 
die  gaa  used  in  the  so-called  Hampton.  Balloon.  The  balloon  itself  consists 
of  fort]M>ne  strips  of  oiled  silk,  each  of  which  is  sixty-seven  feet  long  and 
dnee  feet  broad ;  its  circumference  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  twenty^ 
three  feet,  its  diameter  to  forty-one  feet.  The  hrst  constructed  valves  con- 
sisted of  a  simple  door  opened  by  a  cord,  in  which  case  the  aeronaut  could 
not  .see  how  much  gas  escaped,  and  consequently  sometimes  let  out  more 
than  he  wished.  The  present  valve  consists  of  a  hoop.  A,  four  and  a  half 
feet  in  circumference,  and  six  inches  deep.  At  dd  are  si)iral  springs  at- 
tached inside  and  inclosing  the  axis  cc.  The  whole  resembles  the  upper 
part  of  a  drum.  To  the  valve  proper  which  turns  about  the  axis  ec,  the 
draw  cords,  hh,  are  attached,  of  which  the  right  opens  the  valve  and  the 
left  closes  it.  The  spiral  springs  dd  would  of  themselves  close  the  valve, 
the  cord  being  attached  merely  by  way  of  precaution.  Over  the  s>traight 
part  of  the  springs  pass  two  rings  which  spring  off  when  the  valve  is 
opened  to  a  certain  point.  This  latter  then  remains  open  and  the  gas 
entirely  escape?.  Th's  tnkes  place  when  the  balloon  is  on  the  ground, 
otherwisp!  the  n|K'i  ture  may  l  e  regulated  to  j'^  of  an  inch.  The  cords  used 
iu  thi:>  baiioua  are  of  cocoa  librcü,  as  being  stronger  and  lighter  than 
common. 

An  appendage  very  frequently  attached  to  the  balloon,  fof  the  sake  of 
descending  from  a  considerable  he^t,  is  the  PwraehUie,  A*  40.  Its 
principle  depends  on  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  which  diminishes 
the  y^ncity  of  descent  of  every  fiüUng  body,  and  this  the  more,  as  the 

surfnce  of  the  body  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and  as  the  ve- 
locit}  alrrridy  attained  is  greater.  The  parachute,  at  the  ascent  of  the 
balioon,  is  placed  between  it  aud  tlio  car,  C,  to  which  latter  it  is  fa.stened ; 
on  breaking  the  connexion  between  balloon  and  car,  the  latter  immediately 
fidls  with  increasing  velocity,  the  parachute  being  at  first  folded  up,  but 
expanding  more  and  more  until  at  length  it  sweeps  over  the  car  In  the 
form  of  a  great  umbrella  from  35  to  90  feet  in  diameter.  The  velocity  then 
deerMMs  to  a  kas  danferous  amount»  which  it  retains  until  the  grooud  is 
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»Ached,  wbilsb  is  done  with  impunity.  Tlie  anchor  D  serves  to  attwsh  It  to 

the  cnrth. 

Pi.  IH,  ße^.  73,  repre??ents  an  ordinary  balloon,  A,  with  its  valve  at  C, 
and  to  which  is  suspended  the  cnr  !>  by  means  of  the  network  F  and  the 
c(»rds  R,  E,  E,  E.  B  is  the  hose  ilirougii  which  the  balloon  is  filled.  Fig.  74 
represents  the  copper  balloon  constructed  in  Paris  according  to  Marey 
Monge  8  plan  for  conducting  physical  experiments  in  the  upper  strata  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  segments  are  of  copper  plate,  abont  one  eighth  of 
a  tine  thick,  and  the  joints  well  soldered.  The  balloon  is  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  weighs  80011».,  and  contains  about  lOOlbs.  of  hydrogen  gas. 

The  guidance  of  the  balloon  in  any  given  direction  has  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  not  been  accomplished  ;  a  rise  and  fall  can  indeed  be  eflected, 
hnt  not  a  horizontal  motion,  this  hoinfr  dependent  upon  the  currents  of  the 
wind.  For  practical  purpoj^ei?  the  balloon  is  therefore  inapplicable,  and 
except  tor  scientitic  purposes,  its  employment  by  the  French  army  in  mi- 
litary reconnoissance  was  the  only  application  ever  made  of  it.  Experi- 
ments to  eflect  a  guidance  of  the  balloon,  and  a  motion  in  a  determinate 
direction,  have  indeed  been  frequently  made,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
advisable  to  refer  in  brief  terms  to  several  contrivances  proposed  for  this 
purpose.  PL  17,  ßg.  41,  represents  the  Flying  Machine  of  Henson  (air 
steamboat),  which,  however,  is  essentially  nothing  but  a  great paradiute, 
and  has  by  no  means  answered  its  intention.  AA  are  two  win«Tfi.  each 
one  hundred  and  fiftv-  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  broad,  constructed  of  \rrm 
work,  over  which  is  stretched  a  .silk  or  linen  covering  :  this  latter  consists 
of  three  parts,  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  by  means  of  a  rope.  The  wings 
are  sustained  by  the  iron  posts,  B,  B,  and  cords  stretched  over  them,  and 
are  immovably  attached  to  the  firm  middle  part.  The  motive  power  consists 
of  the  fan  wheels,  D,  D,  set  in  rapid  motion  by  the  steam-engine,  G ;  to  this 
latter  is  attached  the  car  for  passengers,  &c.  The  cliange  of  direction,  in 
a  ht^rizontal  frfane,  is  produced  partly  by  a  rudder,  partly  by  the  tdl«  Ei, 
which  is  roni|>osf'd  of  a  fan-shaped  frame  covered  wifh  silk,  and  movable 
freely  about  F.  The  visionary  nntnre  of  this  arrangement,  presented  here 
only  as  a  curiosity,  is  evident  at  the  first  glance;  anv  practical  value  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  for  the  reason  that  no  balloon  is  employed  in 
its  construction,  but  the  machine  must  begin  its  journey  from  a  high  tower 
or  iofty  mountain,  which  journey  then  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  long 
ptotracted  fall  without  any  posribilityof  ascent.  The  aerial  ship  proposed 
by  the  Englishman  BurtHdge,  some  years  ago,  and  by  him  called  .PiMitiiio- 
tfrome,  certainly  promises  better  results.  It  is  represented  in  various  de- 
tails on  PL  n,ßg8.  42 — 48,  ßg.  42  being  a  half-side  view,  ßg.  43  a  haif- 
InnL'itudinal  section,  ßg.  44  h  vertical  transverse  section,  and  ßg.  45  an 
end  view,  with  the  bulloim  j  artly  omitted.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
balloon  consist  of :  1.  the  balloon,  A,  of  air-tight  India  rubber  cloth,  a 
square  yard  of  which  weighs  about  one  pound,  spheroidal  in  shape,  and 
whose  length,  breadth,  and  height  are  as  7:4:8.  For  the  filling  the  in^ 
venter  employs  pure  hydrogen  gas.  An,  however,  the  inclosed  gas  ex- 
pands greatly  at  ä  height  where  the  pressnre  of  the  atmosphere  is  Moh 
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leu  than  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  care  must  be  taken  to  £Al  the  baHoon  to 

only  three  fourths  of  its  greatest  capacity ;  in  order,  however,  to  cause  it  to 
appear  equally  stretched  at  all  limes,  a  second  balloon  is  placed  within  the 
first,  and  about  one  fourth  of  its  cubic  contents.  This  second  balloon  is  filled 
with  air  by  a  tube  communicating  with  the  car,  but  can  be  emptied  through 
valves  during  the  expansion  of  the  gas.  The  balloon  is,  moreover,  pro> 
nded  with  a  wanning  apparatus,  partly  by  heating  the  gas  in  the  large 
balloon  to  about  60*^  R.,  to  distend  the  balloon  completely,  and  so  bring  to 
bear  the  entire  force  of  ascension ;  and  partly  to  increase  and  diminish  this 
ascending  force  at  pleasure.  This  heating  apparatus  consists  of  a  system 
of  tul)t's,  C,  attached  internally  to  the  bottom  of  the  balloon,  and  connected 
by  a  conducting  tube  with  the  heating  apparatus  or  the  boiler  of  the  steam 
engine  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  so  as  to  admit  ol  being  tilled  with  »leam 
or  air.  2.  The  spar  and  sail  work.  To  the  balloon  is  fastened  a  light  spar 
work,  consisting  of  iron,  covered  externally  with  tin  plate,  and  strengthened 
by  braces  and  tight  ropes.  This  rests  against  the  spindle  or  middle  column 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  car,  and  consists  of  an  iron  frame  covered 
with  some  aJr>tight  material.  In  it  is  a  strong  spiral  spring,  which  serves 
tlM  purpose  of  weakening  the  shock  caused  by  striking  on  the  ground.  In 
the  spar  work  is  a  horizontal  niain-mast  with  the  horizontal  mainsail,  D,  D, 
whose  two  halves  may  be  brought  into  any  inclined  position,  to  produce  a 
change  of  horizontal  and  vertical  direction  according  to  the  rules  ot  navi- 
gation. H,  II,  are  vertical  sails  for  using  the  wind  in  change  <»('  vertical 
direction.  3.  The  car  with  the  steam-engine.  Tlie  lormer  is  tastened  in 
the  spar  work,  and  provided  beneath  with  strong  spring  boflfers  to  weaken 
the  shock  in  the  descent  of  the  vessel.  It  is  divided  by  a  floor  into  two 
compartments^  the  lower  intended  to  serve  as  a  coal,  water,  and  freight 
room,  the  upper  one  for  the  passengers  and  engine;  the  latter  a  high 
pressure  and  of  the  rotating  construction.  4.  The  motive  apparatus  to  be 
driven  by  the  engine,  consisting?  of  three  spiral  wind  wheeb  GG,  and  the 
horizontal  wind  wheels,  (Ji.L^s.  44,  4tJ,  47),  thp  hitter  attached  above 
the  car  in  the  middle  of  the  plane  of  the  mamsail.  They  consist  of 
wings  turning  in  a  box,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  wind  enters,  to  be  again 

^driven  out'  at  "some  fiDint  of  the  oircumlbrenee.  The  object  of  these 
horizontal  wttd  wheels  is  to  produce  an  artificial*  current  in  a  determi- 
Date  direotion,  which,  acting  upon  the  part  of  the  horizontal  mainsail 
presented  to  it,  produces  an  oblique  upward  or  downward  motion.  As  fiur 
iut  known,  this  idea  of  the  Ftaeumodrome  has  never  been  carried  out  on  a 

^large  scale. 

F.  Of  the  Motion  of  tue  Aih. — Pneumatics. 

If  any  aeriform  body  be  confined  in  a  vessel,  it  must  escape  through  a  given 
aperture  whenever  it  becomes  more  condensed  than  the  air  in  the  space  to 
which  the  opening  leads.  A  vessel  used  for  containing  any  kind  of  gas,  and 
finom  which  the  gas  will  stream  forth  with  a  certain  rapiiUty  on  the  appli- 
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cation  of  pressure,  is  called  a  gasometer .  Such  tmmIs  are  constructed  in 
yarious  ways,  accordinf?  to  tho  use  to  which  lliey  are  to  be  applied.  The 
principle  of  construcliun  in  all,  ho\vcv«  r,  consists  ot  a  vessel  filled  first  with 
water,  into  which  the  gas  is  then  admit ted.displacing  the  water.  By  the  direct 
application  of  a  weight,  or  by  means  uf  a  colunui  of  water  which  exerts  a 
pressure  upon  the  gas,  this  is  forced  out  through  tubes  attach^  to  the  vem^ 
PL  10,  fig.  1,  represents  a  large  apparatus  of  this  kind,  such  as  jajoiM^^ 
gas  woiks.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder,  B»  of  tin,  cloned  above  and  open  bdo«^ 
which  sits  in  a  great  water  reservoir  of  masonry.  Two  tubes,  D  and  E, 
rise  into  the  cylinder  from  below,  their  upper  extremities  standing  above  the 
surface  of  the  water;  the  one  tuhr  comes  from  the  apparatus  in  which  the 
gas  is  prejjured,  and  serves  to  fill  tin-  <.Msonieter  ;  the  other,  D,  is  closed  by  a 
cook  during  filling,  and  serves  lor  thi'  exit  of  the  gas.  At  some  distance 
from  the  gasometer  it  divides  into  several  branches,  which  carry  the  gas  to 
the  various  points  where  it  may  be  required.  The  tube  E  has  also  a  cock, 
which  is  open  during  filling,  and  closed  when  the  cock  in  D  is  open,  ti  m 
evident  that  only  one  can  be  open  at  a  time.  The  pressure  exerted  bj^iHi 
tin  cylinder  upon  the  gas,  and  which  may  be  increased  by  the  superpo^^jfifs 
of  weights,  causes  the  escape  of  the  gas,  and  may  be  r^[ulated  by  tha^OHpf 
terp<»ise,  ('. 

To  produce  a  regular  stream  of  air,  bellows  and  hUiwers  are  employed. 
A  common  hfl/mrs  is  llic  simplest  means  nt  pitxiucing  a  strong  stream  of 
atmospheric  air.  This  consists  of  an  air-tight  leather  or  wooden  box,  whose 
inclosed  space  may  be  increased  or  diminished ;  air  passing  in  through  one 
small  opening  during  the  former,  and  passing  out  through  a  second  aperture 
during  the  latter.  A  simple  bellows  of  this  kind  cannot  produce  an  uninter- 
rupted  stream  of  air,  as  it  ac  ts  only  intermittingly .  To  produce  a  continuous 
blast,  a  double  or  compound  bellows  must  be  employed,  as  represented  in  fig.  6. 
This  consists  of  two  sections,  a  and  b.  Press  down  the  lower  plate  of 
the  section  h,  and  the  air  enters  through  a  valve  ;  press  the  plate  up  again, 
and  the  air  compressed  in  b  opens  a  valve  between  the  two,  and  passes  into 
the  upper  division,  where  it  is  compressed  by  superincumbent  weights,  and 
must  escape  through  the  opening  at  c. 

These  bettows  are  only  used  by  hand,  or  at  most  in  small  forges  and 
organs.  If  a  very  poweriful  and  intense  stream  of  air  be  required,  as,  for 
instance,  in  smelting  furnaces,  &c.,  large  blowers  are  employed,  driven  by 
steam  or  water  power.  These  form  a  kind  of  condensing  air-pump,  except- 
ing  that  they  have  an  escape  aperture.  The  most  convenient  and  generally 
employed  of  these  contrivances  is  the  cylindrical  blower  represented  in 
pi.  19,  figs.  2  and  3.  A  is  a  cast  iron  cylinder,  in  which  a  piston,  rc, 
fitting  air-tight,  may  be  moved  up  and  down  by  a  piston  rod,  a.  Through 
the  upper  valve  at  6,  and  the  lower  at  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  is  in 
communication  with  the  external  air,  while  the  valves  at  /  and  g  unite  the 
cylinder  with  a  fiwr-comered  bent,  £.  At  all  the  opHiings  are  valves,  of 
which  those  at  6  and  d  open  inwards ;  those  at  /  and  g^  outwards.  When 
the  piston  descends,  it  closes  the  valve  BXd,  while  the  air  penetrates  throo|^ 
the  opening  h  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder.  The  leveisa  takes  place 
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when  the  piiton  rues.  The  air  compressed  in  the  box  E,  which  serves 
as  a  reservoir,  pours  out  through  a  tube  attached  at  m  to  the  fireplace. 
To  maintain  a  uniform  stream  of  air,  which  is  necessary  in  most  smelting 

processes,  remdators  of  various  forms  are  emplDved.  One  of  these,  repre* 
sented  in  fi^.  4,  depends  for  its  action  upon  the  pressure  ol  water  introduced, 
whence  it  is  called  a  water  regulator.  It  is  very  similar  in  its  nature  to  the 
gasometer  previously  described  :  E  is  a  box  consisting  of  iron  plates  screwed 
together,  containing  from  80  to  40  times  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
blower,  and  into  which  the  air  pours  from  the  cylinder  through  the  tube  D, 
escaping  again  through  C.  The  entire  box,  £,  is  suspended  equably  in  a 
cavity  of  masonwork  or  iron  plates,  so  as  not  to  touch  its  bottom.  This 
cavity  is  partly  filled  with  water,  which  completes  the  box  E.  In  a  state 
of  equilibrium,  the  water  will  stand  at  the  same  level  in  both  vessels  ;  when, 
however,  air  is  ititroduced  into  E  from  the  blower  tlirouirli  I),  exit  throuf^h 
r  being  for  tlie  lime  prevented,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  E  nmst  hecdme 
depressed  to  rr,  while  it  rises  to  vi-  iti  A.  I'jton  the  ditrerence  of  these  two 
surfaces  depends  the  amount  of  j)ressure  experienced  by  the  air  in  E.  and 
consequently  the  force  of  escape  through  C ;  which  escape  is  rendered 
oniforro  by  the  regulator.  If  the  pressure  is  to  be  increased,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  increase  the  height  of  the  water  in  A  by  fresh  additions. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  observe  and  measure  the  pressure  existing  in  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder,  as,  for  instance,  the  case  might  readily  occur  of  an 
escape- valve  refusing  to  do  its  duty,  which  might  result  injuriously,  either  in 
a  bursting  of  the  cylinder,  or  some  other  accident.  8uch  results  can 
only  be  avoided  l)y  being  able  to  examine  at  any  time  the  interior  ))ressure. 
For  this  purpose,  the  vind  //ixtsnrcr.  a  kind  of  manometer,  has  been 
invented.  This  is  represented  in  pi.  11),  Jig.  5.  It  consists  of  a  tin  box, 
air-tight  and  partially  filled  with  water,  through  whose  bottom  passes  a  tube, 
o,  which  can  be  attached  to  the  blower  by  a  male  screw,  and  through 
which,  therefore,  a  communication  is  established  between  the  blower  and 
upper  part  of  the  box.  With  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  communicates  a 
glass  tube,  b,  provided  with  a  scale,  in  which,  at  the  beginning,  that  is, 
before  the  blowing  commences,  the  water  poured  in  through  an  opening  in 
the  cover  of  the  box  must  stand  at  the  zero  of  the  scale.  If,  now,  by  the 
action  of  the  blower,  the  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  box  becomes 
compressed,  that  in  the  lube  ascends,  and  by  its  height  indicates  the  i»res- 
sure  of  air  in  the  blower.  At  d  a  tube  is  attached  for  letting  out  the  water 
in  the  manometer. 

-  We  will  here  only  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  laws  which  come  in 
application  in  the  escape  of  air.  As  a  general  role,  the  same  laws  apply  to 
gaseous  as  to  liquid  bodies,  namely,  that  the  velocities  of  efflux  are  as  the 

square  roots  of  the  heights  of  pressure,  although  the  latter  cannot,  as  in  the 
case  of  liquid,  be  determined  directly  by  experiment.   In  the  r  n  e  of 

'liquids  we  had  to  do  with  a  pressure  column  of  the  same  nature  and  density 
li(iuid  ;  here,  however,  the  pressure  is  j)roduced  by  a  column 
itlier  a  uniform  density  nor  a  fixed  limit.  In  general,  how- 
rc  exerted  upon  a  vessel  in  escaping  is  measured  by  a  inano- 
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meter  with  a  water  or  mercury  coltunn»  and  the  aaioaiit  of  pmmre 
mated  by  the  height  of  the  column.   Sappcwing  air  subject  to  the  prewaie 

of  one  atmosphere  to  pour  into  a  vacuum,  we  know  that  ihf^  pre<5sure  of  one 
atmosphere  holds  'n  equilibrium  a  cohimn  of  water  32  feet  or  10.4  metres  in 
height,  and  that  the  density  of  air  is  770  times  less  than  that  of  water  ;  con- 
sequenlly,  a  column  of  air  having  this  density  throughout,  must  be  8006 
metres  high  to  maintain  in  equilibrium  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 

in  this  case  the  velocity  of  discharge  would  be  =  ^2  x^-^  X  8006  =  396 
metres,  =  nearly  1300  feet. 

If  the  space  into  which  the  stieam  is  to  pass  already  contun  ur  of  a 
slight  tension,  the  tendency  to  escape  is  dependent  upon  the  difference  of 
the  two  tensions.  Expressing  by  H  the  height  of  a  column  of  air  ze{»e- 
aenting  the  difference  of  these  tensions,  and  having  the  density  of  the  more 
strongly  compressed  air,  the  velocity  of  discharge  will  be  sst^2gji.t  when 
g  indicates  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  first  second  (U.8  metres,  or  about  SI 
feet :  see  page  202)  [I'liysics  28].  The  factor,  H,mu.st  be  developed  by  a  series 
of  inference.s  and  calrulntions.  Suppose  f^as  to  escape  into  the  open  air  from 
a  gas-burner,  the  pressure  in  the  g;Lsometer  is  determined  by  a  column  of 
water  of  measured  heiuht  which  we  may  call  h  ;  it  is  then  only  necessary 
lo  ascertain  how  high  a  column  of  a  gas  like  that  consumed  ha  tlie 
gasometer  will  be  necessary  to  hdd  this  pressure  of  water  in  equilibrium. 
If  we  had  to  deal  with  air  €^  mean  atmosf^eric  pressure,  then  for  the 
column  of  water,  A,  a  column  of  air  of  770A  may  be  taken  ;  a.s,  fiowever, 
the  gas  is  more  condemMed,  the  column  of  air  need  not  be  so  high.  Now, 
however,  atmospberir  air  i*»  compressed  by  a  column  of  water  thirty-two 
feet  high,  which  pres.sure  may  be  called  h,  while  the  gas  has  to  sustain  a 
pressure  of  //  ^h,  w  here  b'  indicates  the  height  of  a  column  of  w  ater  at  the 
barometric  pressure  of  the  same  instant.  The  density  of  air  at  the  mean 
pressure  is  therefore  to  the  pressure  in  the  gasometer,  as  b:b'  -\-h ;  the  gas 

is  therefore  — —  denser  than  atmospheric  air,  and,  instead  of  ITlOh,  we 

must  take  this  being  the  value  of  H,  and  consequently 

b'  -\-  h 

2g^22ll!L  i  the  quantity,  M,  discharged  in  t  seconds  through  an  aperture 
o*  +  A 

whose  cross  section  is  m,  will  then  amount  to  fl  (^r^^*  Never* 

theless,  here,  as  in  the  case  of  liquids,  a  considerable  deduction  must  be 
made  in  practice,  and  the  above  result  must  be  multiplied  by  a  definite 
fractional  factor.  In  water  this  is  0.64,  and  is  constant ;  in  gases  it  is 
variable,  and  can  oidy  be  obtained  by  trial.    Cylindrical  and  conical  escape* 

pipes  increase  the  amount  of  discharge. 

The  laws  of  friction  and  of  lateral  pressure  in  the  conducting  pipes 
agree  as  to  the  rest  \siifi  \\!i;if  has  been  determined  for  liquids;  and  the 
plienomenu  ut  sucliuu  likewise  lui^e  place  iu  the  motion  of  gaäct»,  just  as  in 
the  flow  of  liquids. 
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ACOUSTICS ;  OR  THE  THEORY  OF  SOUND. 
«.  Genera/  Obtenations  f  Wave  Moiion, 

Before  entrrinfr  upon  the  theory  of  sound  itjself,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
premise  sotiie  (»bservatioiis  ajxHi  the  inolion  of  waves  in  general,  as  these 
]jiay  a  great  part  in  thiä  section  oi  Physics. 

luiagine  a  body  making  oscillations  similar  to  those  of  a  pendulum,  ia 
which,  however,  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  parts  do  not,  as  in  the 
pendulam,  remain  the  same ;  then  these  parts,  to  return  to  their  original 
eqailtbrium,  most  Ukewise  take  up  an  oscillatory  motion  which  differs  from 
that  of  the  pendulum,  in  that  the  mutual  position  of  these  particles  changes 
•▼ery  moment.  Two  conditions  of  things  may  here  occur:  either  all  the 
parts  oscillate  at  the  same  instant  and  in  the  same  time,  or  the  oscillations 
may  be  propagated  in  dilTerent  parts  successively,  so  that  one  part  may 
begin  its  motion  when  the  preceding  has  ceased.  The  first  case  presents 
itself  in  a  steel  spring  fastened  at  one  end,  or  in  a  string  attached  at  its  two 
extremities;  in  the  second  case  waves  are  produced,  and  an  illustration 
fiimished  when  a  stone  is  dropped  into  still  water.  AH  these  vibratory 
notions  adroit  of  various  modifications  in  extent  and  rapidity ;  if  they 
eioeed  a  certain  degrse  of  velocity,  their  combined  action  produces  wave 
movements  in  the  surrounding  medium,  which  are  propagated  to  our  organs 
of  sense,  and  produce  peculiar  impiessions  upon  them.  These  vibrations, 
within  certain  limits,  produce  waves  in  the  air,  consisting  of  alternate  con- 
densation';  and  rarefactions,  and  are  perceptible  to  our  ears  as  tones;  light 
is  the  imjjressiun  which  a  vastly  more  rapid  vil)r;ition  of  particles  produces 
upon  our  eyes,  by  inducing  wave  motions  in  a  peculiar  elastic  lluid,  the 
ether.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary,  as  wave  motion  serves  to  propagate 
vibrations,  to  begin  with  that,  and  first  to  consider  water  waves,  whose 
fbrmatimi  and  conditions  may  be  directly  observed  by  us. 

If  a  stone  be  dropped  into  water,  it  forms  concentric  circular  waves, 
which  consist  of  alternate  elevations  and  depressions,  in  whose  advancing 
motion  the  individual  particles  of  water  do  not  take  part,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fart  that  a  floating  body,  although  rising  and  fallin *r  vpt  remains  in  the 
gaiTie  pi  toe  ui  the  water.  When  regular  waves  are  lorrned,  the  single  par- 
ticles ol  water  on  the  surface,  during  the  advance  of  liie  wave,  describe 
curves  returning  into  themselves,  which  are  only  closed  when  the  succeeding 
wave  is  higher  or  lower :  in  cases  of  great  regularity  the  curves  are  circles. 
Let  us  suppose  Chat  a  motion,  assumed  to  be  perfectly  regular,  is  propagated 
fiom  one  side  to  the  other  over  a  series  of  water  particles,  twelve  for 
iftnee,  then,  when  the  first  particle  has  completed  its  circular  motion,  the 
twrifth  will  be  just  beginning,  and  each  intervening  particle  will  be  just 
one  twelfth  of  its  course  behind  the  preceding.  By  means  of  these  diflforent 
motions  is  produced  the  curvilineal  form  of  waves,  and  wave  arcs  are 
formed  whose  summits  are  where  the  water  particle  has  completed  its  cir- 
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cuit,  and  begins  a  new  one.  The  distance  between  two  water  partiolea  in 
the  same  conditions  of  oscillation  is  called  a  wave  length,  and  these  particles 
1  1  1  then  precisely  equal  oscillations,  while  those  lying  on  the  half  wave 
length  are  m  precisely  opposite  conditions  of  oscillation.  Other  conditions 
occur  where  the  motion  is  not  perfectly  rci[rular,  as  then  the  paths  cease  to 
he  circular,  and  frequently  become  elliptical,  with  ihe  long  diameter  some- 
times- horlTiontal,  snmotimes  vertical.  If  the  horizontal  (liamcter  =  0,  the 
particles  oscillate  only  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  waves,  and  it  is 
motion  of  this  kind  that  propagates  waves  in  a  stretched  cord.  A  cord 
wave»  when  reaching  a  certain  point,  is  thrown  back  again,  and  may 
traverse  the  same  route  several  times:  two  waves  again  may  easily  meet, 
and  by  their  combination  produce  a  standing  wave. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  character  of  the  motion  of  a  cord  or  string  during 
a  standing  vibration.  A  standing  vibration  of  a  string  may  be  readily  pro- 
duced bv  taking  one  not  too  tightly  stretclx^'l,  and,  drawmg  it  out  ot  the 
jMPsiiioii  of  e(iuilibrium,  letting  it  go  ngain.  Ail  parts  will  be  simultaneously 
on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  position  ot  equdibriuni, — they  will  be  simul- 
taneously at  their  maximum  of  distance  from  this  position,  the  amplitude  of 
oscillation  only  being  different  for  each  particle.  The  oscillations  of  a  tense 
string  when  brought  out  of  its  equilibrium,  or  when  disturbed  by  a  bow 
drawn  across  its  middle,  are  of  precisely  the  same  character;  tfac^  are  so 
rapid,  however,  as  to  be  indistinguishable  to  the  eye  :  they  therefore  give  a 
tone.  The  standing  vibrations  in  a  string  can  also  be  shown  by  attaching 
one  end,  and  with  the  other  held  in  the  hand,  describing  small  circles,  in 
which  case  the  vibrations  will  form  a  great  circle  in  the  centre  :  accelerate 
the  motion  of  the  lian<l,  and  there  will  be  in  the  middle  ol  the  ."»iring  a  point 
of  rest,  each  half  .swinging  as  the  whole  did  previously.  PI.  19,  ßg.  51, 
represents  these  vibrations  :  a  is  the  point  of  rest ;  the  nodes,  ab  and  ar,  are 
the  vibrations  or  bellying  of  the  string.  Two  nodes  and  three  bellyings 
even  may  by  a  still  greater  velocity  be  produced.  There  is  a  better  mode 
of  observing  these  nodes  than  the  one  just  mentioned:  take  a  stretched 
string,  be  {  fig.  58),  and  place  a  rest  at  a,  so  that  ab^\bc,  and  draw  the 
bow  of  a  fiddle  across  the  smaller  portion ;  the  other  portion  will  be  set  in 
vibration,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  at  the  middle  point  there  will  be  a 
second  node,  and  consequently  two  bellies  formed.  The  position  of  the 
node  may  be  shown  by  its  being  the  only  point  along  the  string  where  a 
small  bit  of  paper  laid  acro.ss  will  not  be  thrown  oil  by  tiie  vibrations  of  the 
string.  Place  the  rest  at  one  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  string,  and  there 
will  be  in  the  larger  portion  two  nodes  and  three  bellies. 

It  is  not  strings  alone  that  vibrate  in  this  manner:  plates,  bells,  and 
smaller  bodies  may  also  be  set  in  vibration,  and  exhibit  certain  vibration 
nodes.  To  cause  such  bodies  to  vibrate,  the  apparatus,  pi.  19.  fig.  82,  is 
employed,  in  which  the  plate  of  wood,  glass,  or  metal, is  laid  upon  the  lower 
small  cylinder,  and  then  firmly  fastened  by  means  of  the  up|>er  screw  nnd  a 
piece  of  cork.  Set  the  plate  into  vibrations,  which  is  best  done  by  drawnig 
across  it  a  fiddle-bow,  and  the  nodal  lines  ajid  vibrating  portions  will  l>e 
rendered  evident  by  strewing  over  the  plate  fine  sand  or  lycopodium.  The 
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powder  is  thrown  up  info  the  air  when  it  falls  upon  (he  vibrating  poi  tl  ins, 
and  finally  accumulates  on  the  nodal  lines,  or  lines  of  no  vibration.  They 

remain  constant,  therefore,  and  ('diih  tlie  well  known  sotmd  figures,  first  dis- 
covered by  the  eminent  natural  philosopher,  Chiadni.  By  taking  sand 
moistened  with  gum  water  and  finely  pulverised,  antl  j»l:iciiig  a  damp 
piece  of  paper  on  the  plate,  liie  iigures  may  be  removed  and  rendered 
permanent 

Difierent  figures  result  with  a  variation  of  the  point  of  support  of  the 
plate,  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations,  and  the  point  of  application  of  the 
vibrating  cause;  of  the  hundreds  fixed  by  Savart  in  the  manner  described 

above,  we  shall  represent  a  few  {figs.  63-74).  The  simple  cross  is  pro- 
duced when  the  plate  is  fastened  in  the  middle  and  intonated  nt  one  corner ; 
if  the  latter  take  place  at  the  tiiidille  of  one  side  of  the  i)late.  the  cross  ( /)/, 
19.  fi!f.  71)  is  formed,  <tc.  Ütiier  of  the  four-sided  liguie.s  represented,  are 
obtained  by  preventing  the  vibrations  of  one  or  more  j<oints  of  an  e<lge  of 
the  plate,  in  which  case  several  nodal  lines  are  fortned ;  symmetrical 
figurcss,  however,  are  always  produced,  as  the  vibration  which  is  hindered 
on  one  side  ceases  also  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other  three. 
Triangular  and  polygonal  plates  give  similar  results.  In  circular  {dates 
very  difierent  tones  ntay  be  produ*  td,  and  each  tone  has  its  proper  figure. 
Here  may  be  distinguished  three  kinds  of  figures :  diametral,  concentric, 
and  mixed.  The  diametral  figures  are  obtained  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
method  employed  for  figs.  63  or  71,  and  the  nodal  lines  nre  then  radii.  In 
the  concentric  the  nodal  lines  form  concentric  circles,  and  arc  olttained 
by  ijiercing  the  centre  of  the  plate,  drawing  the  hair  of  tlie  bow  through  the 
hole,  and  thus  producing  the  intonation.  The  plate  then  needs  only  to  be 
supported  in  some  of  the  points  through  which  the  nodal  lines  are  to  pass. 
The  figures  of  the  mixed  system  consist  of  diametral  and  concentric  more 
or  less  curved  line^  as  seen  in  fig*.  75-68,  and  are  obtained  by  fixing  the 
plates  in  the  centre,  and  pressing  the  figures  upon  the  points  through  which 
the  nodal  lines  are  to  pass.  Stretched  skins  or  membranes  act  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  plates,  and  Marx  has  exhibited  the  sound  figures  of  these  by 
means  of  his  instrument,  the  Muline. 

Normal  vibrations  occur  in  hells  as  in  plates  ;  antl  here  also  nodal  lines 
arc  formed,  which  are,  however,  sometimes  exceedingly  irregular.  To 
render  these  VibratioDs  visible,  we  make  use  of  a  large  wine-glass  with 
a  foot  {Jig.  84),  filled  with  water  or  mercury,  and  intonated  on  the  edge. 
There  are  then  formed  two  very  evident  diametral  nodal  lines,  between 
which  the  fluid  remains  in  constant  vibration,  sufficiently  violent  at  times 
to  throw  up  drops  into  the  air. 

In  vacuo  nodal  lines  are  obtained  which  do  not  always  agree  with  those 
formed  in  the  air,  particularly  when  the  powder  employed  is  very  light,  as 
lycopodium. 

Plates,  bells.  <fec.,  which  do  not  possess  ciiual  elasticity  on  all  sides, 
likewise  form  peculiar  figures,  which,  however,  cease  to  be  strictly  sym- 
metrical. 
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b,  Tranmürion  of  Sound  through  tho  Air, 

By  the  vibration  of  a  l)ody  a  wave  motion  is  coiiiiiiudicated  to  the 
surrounding  air,  and  thin  it  is  which  brings  the  tune,  arising  in  the  vibration, 
to  our  ears.  Not  air  alone,  however,  but  every  elastic  medium,  can  propa* 
gate  sound ;  in  a  vacuum  this  propagation  does  not  take  place.  Of  tliis 
fact  we  may  be  convinced  by  placing  a  small  bell»  moved  by  spring  clock' 
work,  and  isolated  by  being  set  on  a  woollen  mat,  in  the  receiver  of  an  eir- 
pamp.  Cause  the  hammer  of  the  bell  to  commence  striking,  and  with  an 
increasing  rarefaction  of  the  air,  the  sound  will  become  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  it  disappears  almost  entirely.  Re-adtnit  the  air,  and  the  sound  will  be 
aguifi  audible,  becoiniiie^  more  and  more  distinct.  Sausaure  found,  that  on 
tlie  summit  of  Moni  IJlanc,  a  pistol-shot  made  only  an  iticonsiderable 
sound ;  and  Gay  Lussac  noticed,  timt  when  at  a  height  of  about  3000  feet 
in  a  baltoon,  his  voice  became  less  powerful.  The  lotidest  sound  does  not 
pass  beyond  the  atmosphere,  and  terrible  explosions  might  take  place  on  the 
moon  without  our  bearing  anything  of  them.  Water  transmits  sound  veiy 
well,  since  divers  hear  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  the  voices  of  persons 
q[»eaking  on  the  shore. 

The  nnnner  in  which  the  vibrations  of  sound  are  propagated  through  the 
air,  may  he  best  understood  by  sujiposing  an  open  tube,  hdtt'  (  fig.  49*,/»/. 
19),  in  which,  iVoin  i'b,  a  piston  may  be  moved  quickly  bacitwards  and 
forwards.  Suppose  the  length  of  the  tube  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
parts,  equal  to  the  length  of  the  play  of  the  piston,  about  in  5,  a,  b,  c ;  then 
when  the  piston  is  forced  into  a',  the  air  between  a'p  will  fall  into  a 
vibratory  motion,  and  this  motion  will  be  transmitted  to  the  layer  p$,  when 
the  piston  has  reached  p,  and  will  pass  over  into  the  second  half  to  b,  when 
the  piston  has  finished  its  advance  and  commenced  its  return.  This 
motion  cannot,  however,  be  uniform,  for  previously  mentioned  reasons,  and 
we  obtain  the  velocity  in  the  individual  parts  l)y  describing  a  semicircle 
ai>()ve  sa,  the  length  of  the  play  of  the  piston,  dividing  this  semicircle,  as 
at  x'  and  ?/',  into  equal  parts,  and  letting  fall  tlie  perpendiculars,  arar'and  yy". 
The  motion  must,  from  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  be  transmitted  successively 
to  all  the  strata,  while,  if  the  air  were  inelastic,  the  piston  would  drive  out 
all  the  air  before  it  From  these  considerations  we  may  readily  understand, 
that  during  the  ingress  of  the  piston,  the  air  in  b»  becomes  compressed 
before  the  motion  is  transmitted  to  so.  When  the  piston  begins  its  return, 
the  compression  is  propagated  to  »a  ;  the  strata  between  s  and  h,  however, 
enter  upon  a  retrograde  motion,  and  when  the  piston  has  reached  h  again, 
occupy  their  old  position.  With  a  new  action  of  the  piston,  the  first 
vibration  pas.>>es  over  to  ab;  while  the  layers  between  a  and  .v  are  making 
their  retrograde  motion,  those,  however,  between  s  and  h  are  compressed, 
iSound  waves  are  consequently  formed,  each  of  which  has  the 
duration  of  a  forward  and  backward  motion  of  the  piston,  and  consists  of  a 
rarefied  and  a  condensed  part,  which  then  corresponds  to  the  wave  vall^ 
and  wave  elevation. 
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The  Teloeity  with  whieh  the  wave*  are  propagated  through  the  air  ia 
iadependent  of  the  velocity  of  the  action  of  the  piston  and  of  the  inciividual 
■trata  of  air ;  as,  however,  experiment  has  shown  that  the  velocity  of 
propagation  of  air  waves  is  independent  of  the  time  in  which  each  individual 
part  completes  its  oscillation,  and  the  wave  length  is  tlie  distance  by  which 
the  wavp  ndvances  while  a  single  layer  makes  a  complete  vibration,  the 
wave  leiigiiis  must  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  time  of  vibrations 
of  the  individual  particles  of  air.  Thus,  if  the  pii^ton  require  triple  or 
quadruple  the  time  to  make  a  complete  backward  and  forward  motion,  the 
waye  lengths  will  be  three  or  four  times  as  great 

We  have  thus  considered  the  transmission  of  air  waves  in  tubes :  in  the 
open  air  they  must  be  transmitted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  all 
directions. 

The  impression  produced  upon  the  ear  in  this  motion  of  air  waves  is  very 
different  accordint;  to  their  character.  If  the  motion  be  produced  by  a 
single  blow,  and  this  not  repeated,  as  in  a  pistol  shot,  where  thus  the  air  is 
suddenly  and  powerfully  condensed,  and  then  advancing  as  before  mentioned, 
we  hear  a  report  ;  in  regularly  successive  vibrations  we  hear  a  tone ;  and 
if  the  successive  vibrations  become  more  and  more  irregular,  we  have  a 
iMue.  The  tone  itself  will  be  higher  as  the  length  of  oscillation  or  the  wave 
length  is  shorter:  it  becomes  stronger  or  more  intense  as  the  amplitude  of 
oscillations  in  the  sounding  body  is  greater,  for  so  much  the  greater  is  the 
degree  of  condensation  and  consequent  rarefaction  of  the  air  waves. 

The  velocity  with  which  tones  are  transmitted  through  the  air  is  con- 
stantly the  same,  whether  they  be  high  or  low,  strong  or  feeble.  Experiments 
were  instituted  in  1822  by  the  Bureau,  des  Langifudcs,  accurately  to  deter- 
mine this  velocity,  whence  it  resulted  that  sound  travelled  3 10.88  metres,  or 
about  1050  Paris  feet  in  a  second.  During  these  experiments  the  thermo- 
meter stt»od  at  GO-'F.,  the  barometer  at  7iHi.5  millimetres,  and  the  hygrometer 
at  78**.  Experiments  recently  performed  by  Sur  John  Herschel  give  1126 
English  feet  per  second  as  the  rate  of  transmission  at  es^^F.  Above  fl3|^F.» 
each  degree  adds  1.14  feet  to  this  velocity,  and  below  this  temperature  the 
velocity  is  diminished  in  the  same  ratio. 

As  light  travels  faster  than  sound,  it  will  be  readily  understood  why  the 
flash  of  a  gun  may  be  seen  before  hearing  the  report,  and  the  lightning  be 
observed  long  before  the  thunder  reaches  u'^.  the  interval  depending  upon 
tlje  disfniice  at  which  the  phenotnenon  takes  place.  But  for  the  nun)>'rous 
corrections  required  by  the  varying  temperature,  density,  and  hygrometric 
condition  of  the  air,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  distance 
by  this  interval. 

e.  Re/kcUfm  cf  Sound, 

Whenever  a  sound  attraqits  to  pass  from  one  medium  into  another,  as 
from  air  into  water,  or  from  one  gas  to  another,  it  experiences  a  partial 
reflection;  thisyhowe verbis  strongest  when  the  sound  strikes  against  a  solid 
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body ;  aod  when  the  body  posaeises  very  little  elasticity,  the  reflection  may 
be  total.   In  this  latter  ease,  the  law  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to 

the  angle  of  incidence  prevails ;  in  the  former,  while  one  part  is  reflected 

according  to  the  same  law,  the  remainder  is  transmitted. 

Upon  this  law  of  rdlection  cippcnds  the  ]thenomenon  called  the  echo. 
When  sound  strikes  the  reflecting  surface  at  a  right  angle,  it  is  thrown  back 
again,  and  the  ([uickness  ol  the  return  depends  on  the  distance  from  this 
surface.  It  this  amount  to  1125  feet,  then  the  sound  will  complete  its 
advance  and  return  in  two  seconds  :  the  tone  will  then  be  again  heard  after 
this  time.  As  many  syllables  will  be  reflected  by  the  echo  as  can  be  spoken  in 
this  time :  the  number  may  amount  to  seven  or  eight  The  number  of  syllables 
repeated  by  an  echo  does  not  depend,  then,  so  much  upon  rapidity  of 
utterance,  as  upon  the  distance  of  the  reflecting  surface.  At  sea  it  has  been 
found  that  even  clouds  have  served  as  reflecting  surfaces,  so  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  surface  struck  need  not  necpfsarily  be  a  solid  body. 

An  echo  often  repents  the  same  syllable  several  times,  thi«;  being  produced 
by  succef^sive  reflections  of  the  snme  tone  from  diflereut  surfaces,  or  from 
two  surfaces  jiarallel  to  each  other.  Thus,  from  the  top  of  the  Rosstrappe 
in  the  ilarz,  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  gives  a  manifold  echo  resemblinff 
rolling  thunder. 

Here  belongs  the  echo  which  returns  a  tone  to  a  given  spot,  so  as^om 
inaudible  at  a  very  short  distance  from  it.  Suppose  an  elliptical  dome 
( pi.  19,  ßg,  93),  aba',  whose  foci  are  /  and/'.  A  word  spoken  at  one  focus 
will  be  reflected  to  the  other,  and  will  Ixi  inaudible  in  the  space  between/ 
and/';  a  light  whisper  will  be  understood  even  if  the  distance  between 
these  points  amounts  to  80  or  more  feet.  This  phenomenon  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  if  lines  be  drawn  from  /  and/'  to  /  and  i',  and  any  other 
points  of  the  curve,  these  lines  drawn  to  any  one  point  will  always  make 
the  same  angle  with  the  perpendicular  at  this  point.  Another  phenomenon, 
such  as  occurs  in  the  Rathskeller  in  lernen,  where  the  ticking  of  a  clock  in 
one  corner  of  the  arch  is  heard  in  the  other,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
fltttings  used  to  ornament  the  arches  supply  the  place  of  tubes,  which  propa^ 
gate  sound  better  than  the  open  air. 

The  construction  of  rooms  for  public  speaking  or  music,  involves  tOÄ 
great  extent  the  principles  of  the  reflection  of  sound  ;  into  all  such  construc- 
tions tlie  parabola  enters,  or  should  enter,  very  largely,  ns  a  ^nund  produced 
in  the  locus  of  a  parabola  is  reflected  in  every  direction  with  the  greatest 
possible  uniformity. 


d.  Fermaiion  of  Musical  Tones. 

If  we  have  a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  at  the  open  end  of  which  a  sound 

wave  enters,  this  latter  will  be  transmitted  to  the  other  extremity  and  there 
be  reflected.  Standing  vibrations  may  then  be  formed  in  the  tube  itself  by 
the  opposite  action  of  the  reflected  and  re-entering  wave,  as  all  the  single 
Strata  in  the  tube  begin  their  motion  at  the  same  time,  attain  at  the  same 
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time  the  mazimuin  of  their  velocity,  and  likewiae  reach  timattaneoualy  the 
terminus  of  their  path,  again  to  recommence  in  an  inverted  order.  la 
standin?  wave  vibrations  of  this  character,  the  air  is  condensed  uniformly  in 
the  tube  when  the  single  strata  of  air  pass  their  pofsitioii  of  cquilibriutn  with 
the  maximum  of  their  velocit}' :  if  the  particles  hiive  an  ivcd  at  the  extreme 
points  of  their  course  in  tlu-ir  oscillation  towards  the  closed  end  of  tlie  tube, 
the  greatest  coiuieri-^aiiun  here  takes  place.  11,  now,  ihey  begin  to  return 
after  half  an  undulation,  a  rarefaction  takes  place  at  the  closed  end  of  the 
tube ;  at  the  open  end  there  is  neither  a  marked  condensation  nor  rarefao' 
tion.  When  the  tube  has  an  opening  in  any  part  of  its  length,  the  fonnation 
of  a  standing  wave  experiences  an  interruption,  since  in  the  moment  of 
greatest  condensation  the  air  can  escape,  and  can  enter  during  the  rarefac- 
tion ;  thiscircunistaiK  e  operates  less  as  the  aperture  is  nearer  the  open  end, 
since  here  neither  the  condensation  nor  the  rarefaction  is  so  great  as  to 
exercise  any  material  influence.  Cutting  off  the  tube  at  this  place  would 
produce  the  same  effect,  and  the  sound  waves  would  thus  be  no  longer  than 
Iroiii  the  beginning  ol  the  tube  to  the  orifice. 

The  Ibrniation  of  a  standing  air  wave  depends,  then,  U[ion  the  relation 
between  the  length  of  the  tube  and  the  wave  length  of  the  incident  tone;  it 
is  also  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  stantiing  wave  in  the  tube,  that  close 
to  the  bottom  the  amplitude  of  oscillation  shall  become  almost  nothing;  that 
there  the  idtemating  condensations  and  rarefactions  shall  take  place,  while 
at  the  oi)eu  end  they  must  not  occur.  To  this  end  the  distance  of  the 
oj)ening  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube  must  be  a,  },  j,  (fee.,  of  a  wave 
length,  and  we  then  obtain  in  the  tube  vil)ration  nodes  similar  tO  those 
which  we,  have  already  found  to  exist  in  strings  and  j)hites. 

To  put  the  air  in  a  closed  tube  into  such  vibratioi»,  we  need  only  bring 
an  oscillating  body  near  the  open  end  of  the  tube.,  which  shall  give  such  a 
tone  that  the  length  of  the  tube  has  one  of  the  above  proportions  {\,  f ,  &c.) 
lo  the  wave  length.  If,  for  example,  a  vibrating  tuning  fork  be  placed 
about  two  inches  above  the  open  extremity  of  a  glass  tube  closed  below, 
then  if  the  latter  is  of  the  proper  length,  the  two  will  become  resonant,  in 
which  case  the  strata  of  air  contained  in  the  tube  will  be  put  into  a 
condition  of  standing  vibrations.  By  this  means  the  tone  of  the  tuning  fork 
is  increased  considerably  in  intensity.  If  the  tube  be  too  lonir  for  the 
sounding  body,  it  may  be  siiortened  to  the  proper  length  bv  pouring  in 
water.  Instead  of  the  tuning  tori\,  one  ot  the  glass  i)lates  used  in  the 
protiuction  of  sound  figures,  or  a  glass  bell,  may  be  intonated  wilha  liddlc-bow 
before  the  opening.  Savart  constructed  for  this  purpose  the  apparatus 
represented  in  pi.  10,  ßg.  92.  It  consists  of  two  wide  tubea,  movable  one 
within  the  other  by  means  of  a  screw,  by  which  the  sound  tube  may  be 
lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure.  Before  the  opening  of  the  tube 
stands  a  glass  bell  which  can  be  sounded  by  means  of  a  fiddle-bow. 
Bringing  the  tube  to  the  proper  length,  the  sound  of  the  bell  will  be  much 
increased  in  intensity;  removing  the  bell  from  the  vicinity  of  the  tube,  by 
sliding  it  along  the  gr  <  n  c  in  the  base  of  the  apparatus,  the  tone  will 
l^^me  retuarkably  tbiuner. 
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The  air  within  a  tube  may  also  be  put  into  standing  vibration"  by  earning 
a  current  of  air,  flowing  past  the  tube,  to  break  against  the  edges  of  the 
opening,  waves  being  thus  proiiuced  which  are  reflected  hom  the  bottom, 
and  interfere  with  those  subsequently  created.  In  narrow  tubes  the  air 
may  be  aet  into  standing  vibrations  by  bringing  the  open  end  of  the  tobe 
against  the  lower  lip,  and  blowing  into  it  obliquely  against  the  edge.  The 
tones  will  be  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  inTerselj. 
The  socalled  Pan's  pipe  is  an  illustration  of  thb  condition  of  things. 

Upon  the  principles  just  explained  depends  the  construction  of  organ 
pipes,  which  are  made  prtncipaliy  of  wood,  in  which  case  they  are  four- 
cornered,  or  of  tin,  when  they  are  made  cylindrical.  Figs.  53  and  54 
represent  the  form  »»f  the  wooden,  and  Jiß^s.  55,  56,  and  57,  that  of  tin  pipes. 
Such  a  pipe  consists  ot  ihe  to(»t  or  pedal,  p,  tlie  labium  or  mouth-piece,  A,  5', 
and  tlie  lube.  The  pedal  is  hollow  and  sharpened  to  a  cone  below,  to  place 
it  in  the  sound-board  from  which  the  pipe  receives  the  air,  which  is  to  pro- 
duce in  it  the  vibrations  of  sound  waves ;  above  the  widest  part  of  the  pedal 
is  placed  a  bridge,  A  which  contracts  the  opening  to  a  very  fine  slit,  and 
thus  directs  the  entering  column  of  air  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  labium. 
The  pipes  themselves  are  supplied  w  ith  air  by  means  of  a  |mir  of  bellows,  a 
very  convenient  apparatus  for  which  is  exhibited  in  pi.  l%ßg.  58.  Between 
the  feet  of  a  small  table,  ss\  is  attached  a  bellows,  set  in  operation  by  the 
foot-board, />,  and  forciifj  its  wind  into  the  superinrumhent  wind  box,  which 
sends  it  through  the  tube,/",  into  the  upper  sounding-board,  re.  As  this 
wind  box,  by  continued  motion  of  the  bellows,  will  soon  become  full,  if  little 
air  is  used,  a  lever  connected  with  a  valve  in  the  wind  box  strikes  against 
a  pin  attached  to  Jf,  and  thus  lets  out  the  superfiuoua  air.  The  rod,  Uf, 
serves  to  give  greater  pressure  to  the  wind  box  where  a  sharper  current  is 
required.  In  the  upper  floor  of  the  sound-board  are  several  holes,  otf, 
generally  twelve,  in  which  pipes  may  be  inserted.  These  holes  are  always 
closed  with  valves,  which  may  be  opened  by  a  register  at  hh',  upon  which 
the  air  can  enter  into  the  pipes  and  cause  them  to  sound.  With  a  techier 
wind  the  same  pipes  give  a  lower,  and  with  a  stronger  a  higher  lone. 

Not  covered  tubes  alone,  or  those  closed  at  tlie  uj)j>er  end,  can  be  thus 
intonated,  but  also  those  open  above,  and  iii  precisely  the  same  manner.  In 
these  the  siuu  t  ami  narrow  tubes  will  al\N  ays  give  the  higher  tone.  Another 
method  of  employing  open  tubes  consists  in  generating  hydrogen  gas  in  the 
apparatus  represented  in  fig.  91,  letting  It  escape  through  a  fine  mouth- 
piece, and  aller  setting  it  on  fire,  placing  a  tube,  ah,  over  the  jet. 

Standing  vibrations  arise  in  an  open  tube,  from  the  eireumstance  that  s 
greater  condensation  takes  place  in  the  middle,  the  particles  of  air  not  being 
able  to  escape  :  as  soon  as  this  condensed  portion  comes  to  the  open  end 
of  the  tube,  ttie  particles  expand,  thus  producing  a  rarefaction,  which,  «ent 
back,  traverses  the  tube  in  the  opposite  direction.  As,  however,  :it  the 
open  end  a  condensatioti  and  a  rarefaction  coincide,  no  vibration  to  ie^  can 
here  occur,  these  necessarily  existing  in  the  inner  portions  of  the  tube ;  it, 
therefore,  the  deepest  tone  of  an  open  tube  is  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  closed, 
the  former  must  be  twice  the  length  of  the  latter. 
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If  holes  capable  of  being  cIoMd  by  a  didei  are  made  in  diflerent  parts  of 
aa  organ  pipe,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  tone  remains  unchanged  if  the 
opening  exists  at  a  belly,  while  another  tone  is  produced  if  the  opening  is 

made  at  a  vibration  node. 

However  little  the  influence  exeried  n|>"Ti  the  tone  of  a  pipe  by  the 
direciioM  in  which  the  current  of  air  sLuke.^  ihe  mouth-opening,  so  much 
the  more  cousiiderable  is  the  eii'ect  produced  by  the  shape  of  the  labium, 
and  the  height  of  the  air-hole. 

The  walls  including  a  vibratory  mass  of  air  exert  a  great  influence  upon 
the  tone,  and  a  |Hpe  constructed  of  poor  tin,  or  of  soft  or  lesinoiis  wood, 
gives  constantly  a  smothered  feeble  tone;  even  moisture  upon  the  wood 
produces  the  effect  of  lowering  the  tone. 

With  regard  to  the  musical  notes  produced  by  organ  pipes,  let  us  call  that 
tone  produrefl  by  a  pipe  four  feet  Ion<j,  the  fundamental  note  C.  If  we 
examine  ihe  pipes  whose  tones  harmonize  with  that  of  C,  we  shall  find  that 
the  rapidity  of  oscillation  of  notes  produced  by  them,  stands  in  a  simple 
relation  with  that  of  C  ;  the  pipes  will  therefore  be  i,  f.  ^,  |,  «kc.,  the 
length  of  C.  A  pipe  of  half  the  length  gives  then  the  octave ;  that  whose 
length  is  two  thiids,  and  which  makes  three  cseUlations  to  two  of  C,  is  the 
fifth;  three  fourths  the  length  gives  the  fourth;  four  fifths  of  the  length 
gives  the  major  third ;  and  five  sixths  the  minor  third.  The  intermediate 
tones  are  obtained  by  taking  one  of  the  pipes  in  question  as  the  fundamental 
tone  and  finding  its  accord.  Thus  we  obtain  for  the  G  accord  the  fifth  D, 
if  we  take  a  pipe  two  thirds  the  len|i:l!i  of  G,  and  the  major  third  II  with  a 
pipe  ol  four  iifths,  and  the  minor  third  B  with  one  of  five  sixths  the  length 
of  G,  <fec. 

The  deepest  tone  in  music  is  that  C  given  by  a  covered  pipe  of  sixteen  feet 

in  length,  or  an  open  one  of  thirty-two  feet.    We  know,  however,  that  for  the 

deepest  note  of  a  covered  pipe,  its  wave  length  must  be  eiactly  <»e  fourth 

of  the  wave  kingth  of  the  tone ;  in  the  open  air,  therefore,  the  wave  length 

of  this  amounts  to  64  feet  Sound  travels  about  1060  German  ftet  in  a 

second,  hence  it  follows  that  to  produce  this  deepest  note  there  must  be 

1050  .     .  1125 

or  16.4  oscillations  in  a  second  (^niore  correctly,  perhaps,-^^  or  17.5). 

We  obtain  the  number  of  vibration*?  necessary  to  bring  out  the  deepest  tone 
of  anv  covered  pipf",  dividing  1050  by  four  times  its  lenuth.  Thus  theC's 
forniinff  the  six  lower  >  k  taves  make  resi)ectiv»'ly  16.5, 33,  0<'.,  1  ;Vi.  •2154,  and  528 
vibrations  in  a  secorui.  1  iie  greatest  nuniLei  of  vibrations  observed  in  a 
second  amounts  to  24,000;  the  tone  thus  produced  is,  however,  scarcely 
audible :  the  deepest  audible  tone  is  that  produced  by  7^  vibrations.  8tiU 
higher  and  deeper  tones  may  perhaps  be  produced  and  rendeced  andiUe 
by  artificial  means. 

The  length  of  pipes  gives  a  ready  method  of  determining  the  number  of 
vibrations :  this  is  nevertheless  not  entirely  exact,  and  Cagniard  de  la  Tour 
has  invented  a  special  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  absolute  number  of 
vibrations  in  a  tone  can  be  aecurately  determined.  This  instniment  is  repve- 
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sented  in  pi  19,  figs.  59—61,  where  /,  /',/,/,  is  a  fottod  boi  of  brass  about 
two  or  three  inches  broad  and  one  inch  high,  whose  upper  surface  is  perfectly 
plane  and  well  polished  ;  tliere  is  an  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom 
into  which  the  air  tube, gg',  is  screwed.  In  the  bottom,  //',  represented  from 
above,  aiui  laterally  in  fifr.  fiO.  a  number  of*  holes  equidistant  from  each 
other  are  bored,  their  intersj»aces  being somewliat  greater  than  the  diameter 
of  the  holes,  which  generally  amount  to  ten  ;  pp'  is  a  movable  plate,  ground 
upon  the  plate  tf',  and  provided  with  holes  corresponding  in  size,  number, 
and  position,  with  1^,  so  that  by  turning  pp'  about  its  axis,«,  on  tt»  all  the 
holes  may  be  simultaneously  opened  or  closed.  At  the  upper  eitremity  of  the 
axis  3B  there  is  an  endless  screw,  catching  In  a  wheel,  it',  of  100  teeth;  ec* 
is  a  second  wheel  of  100  teeth,  standing  in  such  connexion  with  the  first 
that  it  completes  only  one  revolution  while  the  first  makes  100,  an  arm  on 
the  axis  of  the  first  wheel  pushing  the  second  torwards  by  one  tooth  at  each 
revolution.  The  axes  of  these  two  wheels  carry  indices,  vvliich  mark  on  the 
dial.s  attached  to  the  side  plate  (as  represented  jn  Jig.dl)  the  revolutions  and 
their  fractious.  To  start  this  pari  of  the  machinery,  or  arrest  its  motion  at 
any  moment,  the  axis  of  the  wheel  rr'  is  united  in  such  a  manner  with  the 
buttons  6  and  6',  that  this  wheel  can  either  be  caught  in  the  endless  screw 
or  separated  from  it.  The  apertures  in  the  plates  tf' and are  directed 
obliquely  to  the  surface,  so  that  the  air  rushing  through  gg*  is  capable  of 
causing  a  rapid  rotation  of  the  plate  pp'.  Suppose,  now,  that  in  the  movable 
disk  there  are  ten  holes,  and  in  the  other  only  one,  then  this  would  be 
opened  and  shut  ten  times  in  a  revolution  of  the  plate  :  there  thus  arise  ten 
complete  sound  waves  in  one  revolution,  f  )  which  there  may  be  1,  10,  100, 
&c.,  in  a  second,  s<i  that  all  the  tones  may  thus  be  produced.  The  lower 
plate  has,  however,  ten  holes  ,  and  as  each  one  exerts  its  influence,  there  is 
produced  a  strong  lasting  tone. 

To  count  vibrations  with  this  instrument  (cdled  by  its  inventor  the 
Siren),  place  upon  the  sound-board  {ßg*  58)  a  concordant  pipe,  as  the  a  of 
the  common  tuning  fork,  and  near  it  the  siren  in  another  hole  of  the  $:ound 
board.  Allow  the  air  to  enter,  and  regulate  the  pressure  upon  the  wind  box 
by  the  rod  t,  until  the  two  are  in  unison  ;  then  couple  the  wheel  of  the  siren, 
and  allow  it  to  revolve  a  certain  time  by  a  seconds-wntch.  Stop  the 
motion  of  both  watch  and  siren,  aiul  tVom  the  latter  may  be  obtained  the 
entire  number  ol  revolutions,  and  from  the  former  the  number  of  seconds; 
comparing  the  two  will  give  us  tiie  number  per  second.  We  shall  then  find 
that  in  one  second  440  revolutions  have  been  made,  which  Is  really  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  for  the  tone  a  of  the  tuning  fork. 

The  vibrations  of  strings  are  much  toor  rapid  to  admit  of  their  being 
counted ;  they  are  even  visible  only  in  the  longest  and  deepest  strings.  It 
was  known  very  early  that  the  tone  of  a  string  was  higher  the  more  the 
string  was  stretched,  or  when  it  was  shortened.  It  was  not  possible,  how- 
ever, to  inrlicaie  by  means  of  calculation  the  connexion  between  the  tone 
of  a  sU  ^I.L^  its  tension,  its  length,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  vibration.  The 
eminent  philosophers,  Taylor,  the  two  Beruouiliis,  d'Alembert,  and  Euier, 
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occupied  themselves  with  the  investigations  of  this  relation;  Lagrange, 
however,  was  the  first  fully  to  elucidate  it.  The  propositions  established  by 
him  are  the  following :  1.  The  number  of  vibrations  of  a  string  is  Inviersely 
as  the  length,  that  is,  half  the  string  makes  twice  the  Tibrations  of  the  whole, 
&c.  2.  The  number  of  vibrations  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
stretching  weights,  that  is,  four  times  the  weight  produces  twice  the  nuinl>er 
of  vibrations.  3.  The  number  of  vibrations  of  cords  of  the  same  m;it(  rial 
is  inversely  af  their  thickness,  that  is,  a  string  half  n«;  thick  as  another 
makes  twice  the  nuniher  of  vibrations  in  the  same  time.  4.  The  number 
of  vibrations  ot'strintrs  of  difTerent  material  is  inversely  as  the  square  roots 
of  their  densities  :  thus,  taking  a  siring  of  copper  whose  density  is  9,  and  a 
string  of  catgut  whose  drasity  is  1,  their  diameters  and  lengths  being  equal, 
the  latter  will  make  three  vibrations  in  the  same  time  that  the  first  makes 
one. 

The  Monochord,  invented  by  Savart,  and  represented  in  pi  19,  fig,  50,  is 
used  for  determining*  the  laws  of  oscillation  of  stretched  strings,  and  their 

tones.  It  consists  principally  of  a  hollow  Itox,  At  c  is  a  bridge  with 
slits  in  which  the  strings  are  fixed,  whicii  then  j)ass  over  the  two  bridges, 
f  and  m,  and  beyond  m  may  be  stretched  by  weights.  A  third  bridge,  h, 
may  be  moved  along  under  the  strings  without  touching  them,  and  any 
point  of  tlie  string  may  be  pressed  down  upon  it  by  means  of  a  binding 
screw.  By  moving  along  this  bridge,  all  the  notes  of  an  octave  may  be 
produced,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  lengths  for  a  fundamental  note  <r »  1  are 
in  the  f<rilowing  proportion :  c=:l,  <f=sv>  <'  =  l*/=l>  ^^|>  o  =  ft 
b  =s  f  J,  c  =  ^,  the  same  ratio  that  is  found  to  exist  in  organ  pipes.  These 
ratios  confirm,  at  the  same  time,  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  propositions  just 
ad(hjced  ;  for  to  obtain,  for  instance,  the  octave  of  the  I'niidamental  note  by 
tension,  it  is  necessary  to  attach  four  times,  and  for  the  fifth,  nine  times  the 
weight,  6ui. 


e.  Of  Longitudinal  VUraHons, 

Strings  and  rods  have  not  only  transverse  vibrations,  such  as  we  have 
already  considered,  but  they  also  vibrate  longltwlinaily,  like  the  air  inclosed 
in  a  tube.   This  is  shown  by  rubbing  a  glass  tube  longitudinally  with  a 

damp  finger,  or  drawing  a  fiddle-bow  across  it  at  a  very  acute  an^le.  The 
same  takes  place  in  massive  rods  of  glass,  metal,  or  wood,  altbough  here  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  use  of  a  juece  of  rag,  s[ninkle(l  with  powdered 
rosin.  It  is,  however,  more  convenient  to  make  use  of  a  so-called  sounding 
rod,  namely,  a  short  glass  tube  whose  axis  is  made  a  continuation  of  that  of 
the  body  to  be  set  into  vibration.  Vibrations  produced  in  the  first  by 
rubbing  with  a  damp  cloth,  will  then  be  communicated  to  the  second,  and 
the  two  will  vibrate  together.  'Straight  rods  heM  in  the  middle  and  free 
at  the  extremities  vibrate  like  open  tubes;  and  all  rods  of  equal  length, 
whatever  be  their  thickness,  give  the  same  tones.  Nodal  lines  arc  also 
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formed  on  the  rods,  consisting  of  the  pointi  of  rest  ibrmed  by  the  indiyidnal 
moleeulea  daring  their  motion  produced  by  the  vibrationi.  TheM  nodal 
lines  form  peculiar  curves,  which  exhibit  a  certain  similarity  to  a  greatly 
elongated  helix,  forming  a  node  at  each  revolution.   The  inner  surface  of  a 

vibruting  tube  presents  nodu!  lines  similar  to  those  of  a  rod.  In  prismatic 
rods  the  nodal  lines  are  more  complicated. 

/.  Tongue  Work  and  Reed  Pipes. 

Any  thin  plate  set  into  vibration  by  a  current  is  called  tongue.  Thus, 
in  jRJL  19,  ßg,  95,  ü  is  a  tongue,  which,  by  means  of  a  small  screw,  is  so 

attached  to  a  plate  that  it  can  vibrate  in  the  little  aperture,  nibcd, 
without  touching  the  edges.  The  plate  may  be  of  brass  or  zinc  ;  the 
tongue,  //,  should  be  a  very  thin  elastir  slip  of  brass.  The  current  must  he 
directed  against  the  free  end  df  tlie  i  hil^ui  ,  sounding  vibrations  are  thus 
produced  by  the  alternate  o])eniiig  ami  closing  of  the  aperture,  whose 
length  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  tongue.  The 
accordeon  is  a  combination  of  several  tongues,  yielding  the  successive  notes 
of  the  scale ;  these  are  phused  upon  a  sound-board,  and  played  upon  by  air 
from  a  bellows.  Each  tongtie  has  its  valve,  which  may  be  opmd  by  a 
stop,  and  the  air  thus  admitted  to  produce  vibrations  in  the  tongue. 

The  tongue-work  in  an  organ  has  a  similar  construction,  although  the 
attachment  is  somewhat  different.  Fig.  07  represents  the  arrangement  <m 
a  large  scale.  The  tongue-work  consists  of  a  pedal,  p,  in  which  is  a  hollow 
channel,  which  appears  above  as  a  round  hole.  This  channel  is  closed  by 
the  plate  r,  in  whose  opening  is  the  tongue  /,  to  be  vibrated  by  the  air 
passing  through  the  channel.  To  tune  tlie  tongue  its  length  must  be 
changed,  for  which  purpose  there  is  a  tuning-wire  passing  through  the 
pedal,  and  by  its  two  extremities  pressing  the  tongue  against  the  (date. 
The  vibration  of  that  part  of  the  tongue  between  the  plate  and  the  wire  is 
thus  prevented. 

This  tongue-work  is  combined  with  the  pipe,  /  (ßg.  96),  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  air  enteriug  through  the  pedal  o{  the  pipe  presses  i^nst 

the  tongue,  setting  it  in  vibration.  It  then  escapes  through  an  opening  in 
the  head,  t  .  When  the  pipe  is  used,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  ginss  ]ilate 
lies  before  ah,  to  exhibit  the  action  of  the  tongue.  Sometimes,  and  u'ene- 
rally  ia  organs,  the  tongue-work  is  placed  in  the  pedal,  and  the  tube  is  thcu 
directed  upwards. 

The  form  of  the  tube  gives  character  to  the  tone ;  thus  the  trumpet  works 
have  tin  tubes  widening  above,  dec.  In  such  tongue*work,  however,  the 
vibrations  of  the  tongue  depend  upon  the  motion  of  the  column  vibrating 
in  the  long  tube,  and  the  tongue  is  more  vibrated  than  if  it  made  entirely 
independent  vibrations. 
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g.  On  the  BeaU  of  Tome$, 

If  two  .tnniiig-forks  of  very  nearly  the  same  pitch,  or  two  strings  or 
pipes  of  almost  precisely  the  same  tone,  be  sounded  simultaneously,  we 

shall  hear  a  variation  of  the  tone,  consisting  in  an  alternate  increase  or 
diminution  of  its  inteneity.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact,  that  both  sounds 
are  produced  by  undulations  of  very  nearly,  but  not  quite  the  same 
rapidity,  so  that  at  one  time  these  will  come  together  in  the  same  phaijc  ot 
vibration,  and  at  another  time  in  opposite  phases.  In  the  first  case  the 
intensi^  will  be  doable  tfaat  of  a  single  sound ;  in  the  latter,  no  sound 
whatevm*  would  be  perceived  but  for  the  momentary  persistence  in  the  ear 
of  the  sound  of  the  instant  previous.  The  tone,  will  consist  then  in  a 
l^radual  increase  or  diminution  between  these  extremes.  The  greater  the 
difference  in  the  rapidity  of  undulation,  the  more  frequent  will  be  these 
beals  ;  when  the  two  instruments  are  in  unison  thev  ce.Tse  entirely.  Anv 
number  of  strings  rnay  thus  be  brought  into  unison  by  tumiiü;  until  the  beats 
are  found  to  have  disappeared  altogether.  When  two  snunfis  are  lieard,  of 
which  the  vibrations  stand  in  a  simple  ratio  to  eacii  otiier,  as  of  two  to 
three,  three  to  four,  or  four  to  five,  and  in  which  the  coincidence  of  two 
impulses  or  undulations  recurs  with  sufliciMt  frequency,  a  third  sound  is 
produced  by  this  coincidence,  always  de^r  than  the  primary  note^  and 
generally  the  fifth  or  the  octave  below  the  lower  of  the  two.  These  are 
called  tones  of  combination,  or  the  accessoiy  sounds  of  Tartini,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  harmonic  notes. 

h.  Sound  ill  various  Media. 

Sound  diffuses  itself  through  all  ponderable  matter,  although  with  various 
velocities.  Newton  gave  an  expression  for  the  motion  of  sound  in  the  air, 
which  was  much  too  small,  being  but  about  five  sixths  of  the  actually 
observed  velocity;  Laplace  explained  the  difference  by  showinj^  that  a 
motion  of  sound  cannot  take  place  but  by  coin[>n'ssi(»n  of  the  inolecules  of 
the  air,  during  which,  in  all  cases,  there  must  be  a  development  of  heat; 
and  that  then  the  heat,  now  become  sensible,  must  influence  the  law  of 
elasticity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  an  acceleration  in  the 
transmission  of  sound.  Consequently,  temperature  would  influence  the 
motion  of  sound,  as  we  find  to  be  actually  the  case.  Laplace  has  given  a 
formula  for  the  rapidity  of  this  motion  in  vapors  and  gases;  according  to 

him,  v^^gmb  (1  +  «0  A>  where  e  is  the  velocity  in  a  second;  g,  the 
accelerating  force  of  gravity,  866.29  inches ;  m,  the  ratio  of  the  density  of 
mercury  to  that  of  atmospheric  air,  found  by  experimrnt  to  be  10.466,  at  a 
temperature  of  32°  F.,  and  a  barometric  pressure  of  29.9*27 ;  h,  the  standard 
height  of  mercury  in  the  barometer;  a,  the  constant  co-eflicient  of 
expansion,  ascertained  by  experiment  to  be  .00208;  and  the  square-root 
of  the  (luotieut,  wiiicii  is  found  by  dividing  the  number  wiiicii  expresses  the 
specific  heat  of  the  air  (or  other  gas)  under  a  constant  pressure,  by  that 
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which  expresses  its  specific  heat  under  a  constant  volume.  The  value  of  A 
for  atirio«;pheric  air  has  been  found  to  be  1.421,  hence  \/A  =  1.192,  and 
substituting  the  various  values  in  the  above  formula,  it  becomes 
tJ  ~-  \n(\  X  1  192  (1  -f  .001040  =  1092  +  1.14/,  where  t  is  the  number  of 
degrees  above  '62^  F.  The  velocity  of  sound  in  tlie  air  is  therefore 
dependent  upon  the  tempeniliire,  and  not  upon  the  pressure  of  the  ati»o> 
sphere.  From  this  formula  the  velocity  of  sound  in  other  gases  may  be 
determined,  whenever  the  value  of  k  is  known,  or  k  may  be  determined 
from  the  known  velocity. 

Since  sound  depends  upon  condensation«;  and  rarefactions,  and  such 
media  alone  can  propagate  it  as  are  capable  of  this,  it  follows  that  this 
velocity  ofsouiul  in  (luids  depends  u|>on  their  compressibility.  This  com- 
pres.sibilit y  must  l)e  ol'tained  by  direct  measurement,  for  which  purpose 
Oersted  invented  the  Pitzometer.  By  the  use  of  this  instrument  and 
calculation,  it  has  been  found  that  in  water  pf  54°  F.,  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
a  second  amounts  to  4630  feet ;  direct  experiments  by  CoUadon»  in  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  have  given  results  indicating  a  velocity  inferior  to  the 
above  by  less  than  sixty  feet. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  in  general  for  solid  bodies.  Chladni  and 
Savart  have  instituted  very  extended  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  have 
found  that  this  velocity  is  univrrsalty  irrcater  than  in  the  air,  beinij  least, 
however,  in  whalebone,  where  it  aniotnits  to  (i^  times,  and  greatest  in  deal, 
where  it  is  18  linie.s  greater  than  that  in  the  air. 

If  several  solid  bodies  be  united  together,  sound  is  transmitted  with  great 
facility  throughout  the  whole  mass,  and,  arrived  at  the  extremity,  the  sound 
waves  partly  pass  into  the  contiguous  medium,  whether  fluid  or  gaseous; 
they  are,  however,  partly  reflected,  and  form  their  standing  vibrations  with 
the  re-entering  waves.  If  however,  the  whole  system  of  bodies  is  set  into 
vibration  simultaneously  with  each  individual  point,  they  lose  their  indivi- 
dual  character  in  a  great  measure  by  this  union.  Upon  this  circumstance, 
anioni»;  others.  depen<ls  tlic  variety  of  musiral  iristrunjents,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why,  lor  e.xainiile,  twoetjually  ]->rnjMirtioned  pianos  may  exhibit  a  very 
dilltjrenl  character  uilli  respect  to  sound  and  tone. 

Although  vibrations  are  readily  transmitted  over  a  system  of  uniform 
bodies,  solids  for  instance,  this  takes  place  with  more  difliculty  when  the 
bodies  are  different,  as  from  solids  to  fluids  or  gases.  Here  the  vibrations 
of  the  sounding  body  must  be  communicated  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  increased  in  intensity :  in  other  words,  its  vibrations  are  strengthened 
by  resonance.  An  example  has  already  been  given  of  the  strengthening  of 
sound  by  a  tube;  another  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  snnndivü:  board,  where  the 
vibrntinc^  sfritiL's  are  brought  into  contact  with  a  large  thin  surface  easily 
set  into  vibration. 

In  a  similar  manner  bodies  may  l)e  set  into  vibration  by  a  sound  wave  in 
the  air,  as  a  door,  a  window,  and  even  strings  themselves.  Here  the  sound 
waves  in  the  air,  started  by  the  vibrations  of  a  solid  body,  or  even  the  ori* 
ginal  vibration  of  the  air  itself,  come  in  contact  with  the  body,  causing  it  to 
vibrate  in  concert  Savart  has  ocularly  demonstrated  such  sympathetic 
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ribratioDs  in  the  shape  o(  sound ßgiirett  a  few  of  which  are  represented  in 
pL  19*  ßgs.  85—90,  These  were  produced  by  stretching  a  membrane 
over  a  wooden  hoop  or  glass  bell,  sprinkling  it  with  fine  sand,  and 

causing  in  it  a  sympathetic  vibration,  by  means  of  an  approximated 
tuiiing-tork  or  orir m  jiipe.  The  whole  series  of  figures  here  answers  to  one 
and  the  same  tone,  their  different  forms  being  produced  by  making  the  tone 
higher  or  lower. 

t.  Fotcs  and  Bearing. 

For  a  description  of  the  oi^ans  of  Toioe  and  hearing  existing  in  the  animal 
body,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  section  Anthropology,  and  confine  our- 
selves here  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  strictly  physical  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, how  a  tone  is  produced  and  modified  by  the  larynx.  The  larynx  mnsists 
of  four  cartilages  ;  the  cricoid,  the  thyroid,  and  the  two  ai  ytcuoid,  w  liicli  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  windpipe  and  lurm  its  continuation,  contract- 
ing to  a  mere  slit,  the  glottis.  This  may  be  opened  or  closed  by  means  of 
muscles  attached  to  the  cartilages  forming  its  walls.  Orer  this  glottis  Ke 
two  sack-like  cavities,  the  ventrtculi  morgagnii,  whose  u{)per  edges  form  a 
second  glottis  half  an  inch  above  the  first.  The  whole  is  covered  by  the 
epiglottis,  which  prevents  solid  particles  of  food  from  entering  the  trachea, 
while  passing  through  the  cesophagus  to  the  stomach.  Various  individuals, 
as  Biot,  Ferrain,  and  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  have  instituted  experiments  with 
caoutchouc  on  the  torniatioii  of  tones  by  the  organs  of  voice  ;  the  most 
satisluclory,  however,  are  those  of  Müller,  performed  with  separated 
larynges.  PI.  10,  fg.  98,  represents  such  a  larynx  attached  to  a  board,/,  the 
larynx  terminating  with  the  chordse  vocales,  which  are  stretched  between 
a  and  b,  a  is  one  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (the  other  is  behind  it),  b  is  the 
under  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  d  the  inner  membrane  of  the  larynx 
which  ends  in  the  chord»  vocales,  which  are  stretched  between  a  and  h. 
The  upper  parts  are  not  represented,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  of  the 
figure.  If  such  a  larynx  be  blown  through  by  means  of  the  air-tube,  ?/,  it 
gives  a  tone  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  hutnan  voice,  which  is  strength 
ened,  not  altered,  hy  the  u]»per  parts,  which  vibrate  and  intonate  at  the  «ame 
time.  The  chaiii^p  of  tone  is  produced  nierely  hy  the  <;rcater  or  less  tension 
of  the  chordae  vocales,  this  being  eliected  by  the  action  of  special  muscles 
in  approximating  or  separating  the  cartilages.  This  motion  is  imitated  by 
tiie  strings  x  and  which  are  loaded  with  weights,  In  this  manner  Müller 
was  enabled  to  produce  all  the  tones  of  the  human  organ,  the  higher  by 
drawing  x,  the  lower  by  means  of  y.  In  animals,  the  organs  of  voice  are 
constructed  on  the  same  plan,  but  with  different  modifications. 

The  organ  of  hearing  consists  of  three  parts  :  the  external  ear,  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  and  the  labyrinth.  The  external  ear  serves  by  means  of  the 
concha  to  catrfi  pyfernnl  vil'i  ations  and  to  convey  them  through  the  meatus 
externus  to  the  tympanum,  uhich  separates  the  outer  from  tlie  inner  cham- 
ber.   This  tympanum  is  a  membrane  stretched  over  a  long  hoop,  and  to  its 
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inner  surface  is  attached  a  small  bone,  forming  one  of  a  connected  series  of 
four — the  malfeiix,  the  incus,  the  os  orblndarf,  and  the  stapes.  The  aerial 
undulations  an'  tiaiismiiied  from  the  tytii|i;mum,  by  means  of  this  series  of 
bones,  to  two  opeuings,  the  ftut  .slru  ovalis  and  the  fenestra  rotunda, 
in  the  labyrinth.  This  consists  of  several  long  excavations  tilled  with 
a  fluid  in  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  expanded,  passing  in  very  fine 
ramifications  into  the  cochlea.  These  various  parts  will  be  found 
represented  in  the  anatomical  portion  of  the  work,'  to  which  we  refer 
our  readers. 

The  precise  function  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  ear  is  not  so  well 
established  as  in  the  cnsp  of  the  larynx.  The  tympanum,  however,  serves 
csst'iitially  in  iu'aiiiiL:  \>y  its  LTicater  or  less  tension,  and  upon  its  sound  con- 
dition dejifiids,  to  a  Loii>i(l.  rahlt'  extent,  the  excellence  of  honring.  The 
application  ot  the  liearing  lube  (^/.  Hi,  Jig.  1)4)  gives  a  pruot  ot  this,  for  in 
its  employment  the  hearing  is  better  when  the  sound  waves  received  in 
the  funnel,  cc^  are  concentrated  in  the  tube  W,  and  by  means  of  the  aper- 
ture mm'  are  conducted  towards  the  tympanum.  By  this  means  the  latter 
is  set  into  more  vigorous  vibrations,  and  the  tone  strengthened  without  the 
inlemal  portion  of  the  ear  being  directly  afiected. 


PYRONOMICS ;  OR,  THE  SCIENCE  OF  HEAT. 
a.  Expansion  of  Bodies  hy  MmO, 

Our  knowledge  of  heat  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  its  effects ;  of  its  true 

nature  we  know  almost  nothing.  It  cannot  lie  concealed  in  the  interior  of 
bodies,  as  in  this  case  the  refinements  of  modern  chemical  analysis  would 
obtain  sonic  indications  of' its  presence. 

The  lern»  heat,  then,  is  to  he  undorstood  as  expn'^sinfi:  an  effert  :  when 
it  has  reieience  to  a  cause,  it  wiil      readily  intelligible  Irom  the  cuitf-xt. 

One  of  the  most  rematkablc  properties  of  heat  is,  that  it  expands  all 
bodies ;  this  expansion,  as  a  general  rule,  increasing  with  the  increment  of 
heat.   It  is  greatest  in  elastic  fluids  or  gases,  and  least  in  solids. 

As  all  bodies  are  expanded  by  heat,  the  amount  of  expansion  of  a  body 
may  serve  to  measure  the  degree  of  its  heat.   For  a  moderate  range 
temperature,  the  expansion  of  liquids  is  employed  ;  for  very  elevated  points, 
however,  the  extension  of  a  solid  must  be  substiluti'd.    Heat  measures  of 
the  first  kind  are  called  Thermometers  ;  of  thf  second.  Pyrometers. 

If  a  glass  tutte  with  a  bulb  at  one  end  he  partly  (illed  with  a  liquid,  and 
if  the  upper  }>art  of  the  tube  be  niched  tcijethei-,  alter  a  vacuum  has  been 
formed  in  the  portion  not  occupied  by  the  liquid,  then,  by  heating  the  l)all 
the  liquid  will  expand,  and  will  rise  in  the  tube  without  obetniction,  owing 
to  the  vacuum  above.  If  now  the  tube  be  graduated  to  a  certain  number 
of  equal  parts,  the  proportional  elevation  of  temperature  can,  in  every  case» 
be  determined.  For  filling  the  tube  either  colored  alcohol  or  raercory  may 
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be  employed.  The  latter  is  most  generally  advisable,  on  accoant  of  its 
retaining  its  fluidity  at  a  low  degree  of  temperature,  not  vaporizing  but  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  heat.  In  addition  to  this,  its  expiinsioOt  without 
ihe  ordinary  range  of  temperature,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increment 
of  heat. 

The  Mercurial  Tlimnoinrtrr  (p!.  19,  Jig.  7)  consists  uf  a  narrow 
cylindrical  glass  tube,  with  a  bulb  blown  at  one  end,  the  whole,  except  part 
of  the  tahe,  filled  with  mercury.  The  space  above  the  mercury  is  a 
vacuum ;  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  hermetically  sealed.  The  filling  of 
the  thermometer  is  effected  by  atmospheric  pressure.  Thus,  the  empty 
tube  is  heated  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  open  end  immersed  in  a  vessel 
of  mercury.  A  partial  vacuum  being  formed  on  the  cooling;  of  the  tube  by 
contact  with  the  mercury,  a  certain  portion  of  this  liquid  is  driven  into  it. 
If  a  sutFicient  amount  be  not  yet  introduced,  the  mercury  already  in  the 
tube  is  made  to  boil.  and.  after  the  empty  sj)ace  is  fillpd  with  the  vapor,  the 
tube  is  again  inserted  in  the  vessel  of  mercury  as  hefoie.  When  the  tube 
becomes  thus  completely  filled  with  mercury  at  an  elevated  temperature,  its 
upper  end  is  hermetically  sealed  by  bein^  brought  into  the  flame  of  a  blow* 
pipe.  On  the  contraction  of  the  mercury  by  cooling,  the  empty  space  left  is  a 
perfect  vacuum.  The  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  measured  by  the 
scale  or  graduated  division  attached  to  it.  This  scale  is  constructed  by 
fixing  in  the  first  place  two  points  of  temperature  corresponding  to  the 
freezins^  and  the  boilinij  points  of  water.  To  obtain  tlif  former,  immerse 
the  thermometer  in  a  ([iiaiility  of  finely  pounde  I  ire  melting  into  water, 
and  after  a  .short  liuic  mark  the  elevation  ol"  the  nuTcury  upon  the  tube  by 
making  there  a  fine  mark  or  scratch.  For  the  latter,  take  a  long-necked 
vessel  filled  with  distilled  water,  and  after  causing  the  water  to  boil,  again 
immerse  the  thermometer  tube.  The  elevation  of  the  mercury,  after  a 
short  time,  must  be  agmn  marked  on  the  tube,«as  beii^  indicative  of  the 
boiling  point  of  water.  The  distance  between  these  two  points,  the  freezing 
and  the  boiling  points  of  water,  being  thus  obtained,  the  intervening  space 
may  be  divided  into  any  number  of  parts.  In  the  scale  of  Reaumur  it  is 
divided  into  eighty,  nnt!  in  that  of  Celsius  nr  the  rentitrrnde  thermometer, 
into  100  parts,  tlie  zero  being  at  the  melting  point  of  iciv  (Jradiiatioiis  of 
the  centif»rade  thermometer  over  360°  ahove  zero,  and  30''  or  40'  below 
zero,  are  hardly  available,  as  these  degrees  are  too  close  to  the  boiling  and 
freezing  points  of  mercury,  near  which  the  expansion  and  contraction  are 
not  in  precise  proportion  to  the' variation  of  temperature. 

Besides  these  two  scales,  the  first  of  which  (Reaumur's)  Is  chiefly  useo 
in  Germany,  the  second  (the  centigrade)  in  France,  there  is  still  a 
third  (the  Fahrenheit)  employed  in  England  and  America.  Fahrenheit, 
seeking  to  avoid  negative  quantities,  olitained,  as  he  thonfrht,  the  point  of 
maximum  cold,  by  mixing  salt  and  ice  together:  this  he  called  zero  of  his 
scale.  He  divided  the  interval  between  this  and  th<i  boiliiiir  point  into  212 
equal  parts,  the  freezing  point  falling  at  32^  and  thus  gained  the  advantage 
of  having  fewer  fractional  quantities  in  estimations  of  temperature  by  his 
instrument.  There  are*  of  course,  180  degrees  between  the  freezing  and 
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boiling  points,  so  thnt  0°  of  Rt  rnimur  or  Celsius  (  Ii.  or  C.)  —  30  F.  It  is 
cuslonmry  in  graduatiiii^  t->i  the  Fain tuln  it  scale,  to  call  the  melting  point 
of  ice  32**,  and  marking  ot\'  about  70"  below  tliis  point  equal  to  70^ 
above  it. 

The  measuFement  of  temperature  by  means  of  the  thermometer  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  bring  the  bulb  in  communication 
with  the  temperature  to  be  measured,  and  marking  the  eleTation  of  the 

mercury  after  it  has  become  stationary. 

As  before  observed,  solids  expand  much  less  than  liquids  and  gases,  and 
must  therefore  be  employed  when  high  degrees  of  temperature  are  to  be 
determined.  As  this  expnnsion  is  of  very  small  amount,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  some  cniitrivaiice  for  reiuieriiii^  it  sensible.  Now,  if  a  rod 
be  ]>liireil  in  contact  wilii  the  short  ario  ul  a  lever,  the  other  heirif;  much 
longer,  and  its  point  serving  as  an  index  to  a  circularly  graduated  scale,  then 
a  slight  expansion  of  the  rod  acting  on  the  short  arm  wilt  cause  a  consider- 
able traverse  of  the  other  over  its  graduated  scale.  A  better  arrangement 
for  this  purpose  is  the  apparatus  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  represented  in 
pi  19,  ßg,  6.  A  rod,  Ot  of  the  material  to  be  tested  lies  horizontally  upon 
glass  bars,  one  end  resting  against  a  vertical  glass  bar,  fr,  which  is  sus- 
pended to  a  horizontal  iron  cros.s-bar,  whose  extremities  are  cemented  into 
two  massive  slone  pillars.  The  other  end  of  the  roil  a  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  a  similar  glass  bar,  c,  carried  by  a  bar,  (/,  movahl*»  nbout  its  axis. 
To  the  prolongation  of  this  latter  bar,  d,  a  telcsci'jic  is  attached,  directed 
towards  a  distant  scale.  If,  by  the  expansion  of  the  rod  a,  the  lower  end  of 
c  be  ever  so  slightly  moved,  the  telescope  will  be  turned,  and  its  sight  linet 
directed  to  another  part  of  the  scale,  will  indicate  the  amount  of  rotation. 
A  box  filled  with  heated  water  or  oil  is  placed  between  the  four  pillars,  for 
the  purpose  of  heating  the  brxly  to  be  examined,  when  <li[»|»ed  into  it.  This 
apparatus  answers  only  for  indicating  temperatures  below  the  boiling  point 
of  oil.  as  about  300°  R  ^  70V  F. 

For  hierher  1emj)eralun  s,  the  apparatus  n  j  resented  in  ßgs.  9 — 11  i.«« 
better  ada|)ted  :  /  is  a  stroni:  iron  plate,  upon  which  is  fastened  an  alidade, 
ah.  turning  about  the  point  a.  This  carries  a  telesco|>e,  ^,  while  a  second 
telesco|[>e  is  fastened  to  the  iron  plate  itself  at  c  and  d.  A  rod,  mu,  is  now 
brought  in  front  of  the  two  telescopes,  so  that  its  extremities  fall  in  tlw 
centre  of  the  field  as  indicated  by  the  cross  hairs.  If  the  rod  be  increased 
in  length  to  m'n,  the  extremity  n  remaining  fixed,  the  alidade  must  be  turned 
until  the  extremity  m'  again  falls  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  the  telesco|>e  g. 
The  amount  of  this  rotation  is  measured  on  a  circular  scale  attached  to  the 
plate /.   if  the  proportion  between  am  and  ab  be  known,  then,  from  the  arc 

mm'  am 

VV  is  obtained  the  desired  extension,  aim',  for—--  = — The  adjnsüng 

V  V '  ab 

^rrow.  r,  serves  to  shift  the  alidade  bv  a  v^rv  slicjht  amonnt  f"r  fhn  purpose 
ol  adjusting  tlie  telescope  £r.  I'^or  fetiij)eratures  below  80U  'K.,  a  co{>j'er  box 
i.s  used,  placed  upon  a  furnace  and  filled  with  oil.  The  bar  to  be  examined  is 
placed  upon  an  iron  support,  which  rests  on  the  box.    The  extremitieü  of 
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the  bar  mn  lie  opposite  to  two  lateral  apertures,  closed  by  glass  plates. 
For  higher  temperatures,  the  bar  is  placed  on  a  support,  likewise  iron,  in  a 
brick  furnace,  in  which  are  small  holes  opposite  to  the  telescopes. 

As  it  is  in  our  power,  from  the  known  temperature,  to  determine  the 
extension  of  any  body,  so,  conversely,  from  the  known  extension  of  a  body, 
the  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed  may  be  ascertained.  The  oivlinnry 
thermometers  range  only  to  about  300^0.,  or  flflO^F  ,  nhove  whicii  mercury  is 
converted  into  vapor,  so  that  it  is  the  ineltint;  {»oiuts  of  such  hoflit-s  onlv  as 
are  below  this  decree,  such  as  tin,  tellurium,  bisuunh,  and  lead,  lliat  cüu  hp 
ascertained  by  the  mercurial  thermometer.  All  olher  metals  have  hijjlicr 
melting  points,  and  from  the  expansion  of  these  it  has  been  attempted  to 
ascertain  elevated  degrees  of  temperature.  M uschenbroek,  in  1760,  invented 
the  metal  pyrometer,  which,  in  its  genera)  features,  agrees  with  the  apparatus 
described  above  for  measurini;  (lie  extension  of  a  metallic  har.  The  pyro- 
meter invented  hy  Wedgewood  in  1782,  depends  upon  a  diflerent  principle, 
namely,  that  of  the  contraction  of  a  certain  kind  of  clay  by  heat.  Small 
cylinders  of  this  chy  were  carefully  men^iired  before  find  nfter  the  ex[K>sure 
t(i  heat,  and  frum  the  diderence  of  length  the  intensity  of  heal  was  deter- 
mined. The  great  defect  here,  however,  was,  that  even  in  the  most  carefully 
conslrucled  cylinders,  the  contraction  was  not  sufficiently  uniform. 

Danieirs  pyrometer  possesses  fewer  defects  than  any  yet  constructed. 
The  indications  of  this  instrument  rest  upon  the  diflerence  of  expansion  of 
an  iron  or  platinum  rod,  in  a  tube  of  plumbago,  when  extended  by  a  great 
heat.  A  metal  bar,  shorter  than  the  tube,  is  [  hu  ed  in  it,  and  over  the  bar  is 
placed  a  shorter  bar  of  clay,  which,  placed  in  the  opening  of  the  tube,  serves 
as  an  index  by  being  placed  upon  the  bar  in  the  tuhe,  and  attached  in  such 
a  manner,  hy  means  of  a  small  plate  of  platinum,  as  to  move  only  with  a 
certain  d(  L  iee  of  friction. 

It",  now,  the  point  be  marked  where,  in  an  unhealed  .state,  the  clay  bar 
meets  the  lube,  and  the  apparatus  be  then  exposed  to  heat,  the  expansion  of 
the  metal  will  drive  out  the  clay  to  a  certain  point,  at  which,  owing  to 
the  friction,  it  will  remain  on  cooling.  The  amount  by  which  the  clay  has 
been  protruded  will  give  the  elongation  of  the  platinum  bar.  The  disad- 
vantage, in  this  case,  is,  that  the  extension  of  the  plumbago  tube  itself  cannot 
be  determined  with  sutHcient  accuracy. 

From  the  measured  linear  expansion  of  botlics,  their  cubic  expansion  may 
rp'ifhiv  be  ascertained,  it  being  necpf^ary  only  to  find  the  coefficients  for  the 
III  t  The  coefficient  of  expansion  for  solid  bodies  will  lie  tliree  titne-s  as 
great  as  that  for  the?(e  linear  expansions,  as  these  bodies  are  extended  iu 
height  and  breadth,  as  well  as  in  length. 

'^^Tbe  expansion  of  solids  by  heat,  and  their  contraction  by  cold,  are 
l^weHul  forces;  for  if  a  weight  of  lOOlHbs.  be  necessary  to  compress 
a  body  as  much  as  it  is  contracted  by  a  diminution  in  temperature  of  one 
degree,  then  this  diminution  will  push  or  pull  an  obstacle  with  a  force  of 
lOOOlbs.  Use  has  been  made  of  this  force  to  restore  walls,  by  means  of  the 
tentraction  of  iron  braces,  to  a  perpendicular  from  which  they  had  swerved. 
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It  is  necessary,  also,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  anticipate  hy  timely 
precautions  acts  that  would  arise  from  this  property  of  bodies.  Thus>  if  on 
a  railroad  the  rails  be  laid  in  cold  weather,  with  their  ends  in  absolute 

contact,  the  summer  heat  will  cause  them  to  elongate,  and.  having  no  room 
to  yield  in  length,  to  wnrj>.  Tlie  bars  or  rails  must  tlic'retore  he  Isiid  at  the 
highest  tcmperatuio,  it  w  itli  an  interval  yatlicieut  tor  the  szreatest  i)ossibie 
elongation.  8itiii!ai-  cases  occur  in  tubes  for  conducting  sicam.  gas,  or 
water,  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  special  comj^tensation  pipes. 
The  influence  of  temperature  on  pendulums  and  its  compensation  has  already 
been  referred  to  (p.  S08),  [Physics,  3i].  Here  belong  the  compensation 
bars,  whose  construction  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  different  solids  possess 
different  expansibilities.  If,  for  instance,  two  strips,  one  of  ünc  and  the 
other  of  iron,  be  soldered  together,  forming  a  straight  bar  at  a  teniperaturp 
of  20''R.,  then,  at  a  temperature  above  this,  the  compound  bar  will  become 
curved,  and  the  zinc  will  occupy  the  convexity  of  the  curve ;  at  a  lower 
teinpcruture  the  case  will  be  reversed,  the  zinc  now  occuj'ving  the  con- 
cavity. The  cause  of  this  lies  ia  the  lacl,  that  at  equal  temperatures,  zinc 
both  contracts  and  expands  more  than  iron. 

Upon  the  arrangement  of  compensation  strips  depends  the  construction 
of  quadrant  or  metal  thermometers  {pi  19,  jS^.  12).  The  strip  jfj^A,  con- 
sisting of  copper  and  steel,  is  attached  at  /,  and  curves  at  g  towards  A. 
Against  it  r<^sts,  at  //,  the  short  arm  of  a  lever,  movable  in  its  axis,  the 
longer  arm,  b,  being  provided  with  the  rack,  dd'.  The  latter  catches  in  a 
pinion  moving  on  the  central  axis,  whose  motion  is  magnified  still  more  by 
the  needle  /i",  turning  ou  the  same  axis.  With  an  increment  of  temperature 
the  strip,  JX^/i,  becomes  more  curved,  and  the  rack  l>ecomes  turned  in  a 
direction  from  ä  towards  d',  and  with  it  likewise  the  needle  serving  as  index. 
If  the  curvature  be  diminished  by  a  bending  in  the  opposite  direction,  a 
Special  spring  wound  about  the  axis  produces  a  corresponding  retrograde 
motion  of  the  index.  The  compensation  strip  is  so  calculated,  that  the 
needle,  at  an  increase  of  temperature  of  80°R.,  shall  make  a  complete 
revolution.  The  dial  plate  must  be  graduated  separately  for  each  instru- 
ment, by  comparison  with  a  good  mercurial  th«rmometer,  and,  if  possible, 
degree  by  degree ;  as  in  the  f<»rmer  the  dfgrees  are  not  equal,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  be  described  mechanically. 

The  most  sen??] live  melal  thermometer  is  that  of  lireguet  (p/.  lih  ft lt.  13). 
It  consists  of  a  spirally  wound  cum|)ound  band  of  metal,  formed  by  soldering 
together  three  thin  strips  of  silver,  gold,  and  platinum.  This  is  fastened  at 
its  upper  extremity  to  a  brass  arm,  the  lower  end  being  free.  At  this  lower 
extremity  is  a  very  light  horizontal  needle,  whose  point  traverses  a  scale  on 
the  upper  edge  of  a  ring,  supported  in  three  feet  For  protection  against 
external  influences,  the  apparatus  is  covered  by  a  glass  bell.  The  needle 
is  made  to  turn  by  the  unequal  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  silver  and 
plntlimm,  with  change  of  temperature;  the  use  of  the  gold  is  merely  to 
unite  the  two  other  metals. 

The  expansion  of  liquids  is  not  uniform  at  high  temperatures,  the  most 
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even  do  not  expand  uniformly  between  0**  and  100"  C.  The  elaboration 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  actual  absolute  expansions,  consequently  always 

presents  diHiculties. 

The  density  of  a  body  mnst  always  he  connected  with  its  expansion,  for 
an  increase  of  voIuiih?  always  implies  a  decrease  in  density  Water, 
however,  forms  an  exception  to  this  law,  for.  although  accur(liii;ijj  to  a 
proposition  previously  given,  water  should  be  of  greatest  density  at 
0*  R.,  or  32^  F.,  that  is,  at  the  freezing  point,  accurate  ex[)erinient  has 
shown,  that  when  heated  at  this  point  it  contractSt  and  continues  to  do  so 
until  the  temperature  has  risen  to  4^  R.,or80M  F.,  when  it  is  in  its  state 
of  maximum  density.  Above  this  degree  it  expands  according  to  the  usual 
law.  The  vast  importance  and  almost  absolute  necessity  of  this  peculiarity 
of  water  will  be  referred  to  liereafter. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  tfmt  mercury  is  most  desirable  for  filling 
thermometer  tubes,  owing  (o  its  uniform  expansion  between  32"  nnd  212" 
F.  ;  to  show  the  ditlerence  produced  by  irregular  expansion,  we  have  L:iven 
in  ßg,  lü  the  rate  of  expansion  of  mercury,  water,  and  alcohol,  at  tempera- 
tures between  0**  and  lOO**  C.  The  lowest  curve  represents  the  expansion 
of  mercury,  and  appears  a  straight  line,  owing  to  the  uniformity  of 
expansion.  The  middle  curve  is  the  expansion  of  water.  It  exhibits  first 
a  contraction  (to  4^  C),  at  8"  C.  is  as  at  0°,  and  expands  then  in  a  very 
progressive  ratio,  so  that  at  10^  C.  the  ratio  between  W  and  q  is  almost 
2  .  1.  The  upper  curve  exhibits  the  expansion  of  nicohol.  To  A,  or  50^  C, 
the  expansion  is  uniform,  and  coiisefjiieiitly  the  curve  is  a  straiirht  line  ; 
then,  ho\\  ever,  the  curvature  incre^ises  more  and  more.  The  fiL'tue  shows 
that  water  is  not  applicable  to  the  fiiling  of  thermometers,  and  that  fur  any 
other  liquid  than  mercury,  a  great  length  of  tube  would  be  required. 

We  have  seen  that  the  expansive  e£feet  of  heat  on  solids  and  liquids  is 
diflbrent  according  to  their  force  of  cohesion,  being  inversely  as  this 
cohesion.  In  gaseous  bodies,  therefore,  in  which  the  cohesive  force  is  zero, 
no  obstacle  is  presented  to  the  expansive  force  of  heat.  This  must  there- 
fore be  the  same  for  all  gaseoiu  bodies,  and  proportional  to  the  increment 
of  temperature;  experiments  instituted  for  the  purpose  have  verified  tins 
ronclu«;ion.  An  air  ihnmonietfr,  therefore,  may  he  constiucted  by 
emjiiovini^  air  perfectly  free  from  moisture,  which  may  be  done  by  passing 
it  over  chloride  of  calcium.  For  this  purpose  a  thermometer  tube  is  pre- 
pared, on  which  is  accurately  marked  the  ratio  between  the  contents  of  the 
bulb  and  the  volume  of  the  divisions  on  the  tube  itself,  produced  by  the 
graduations.  The  tube  is  now  filled  like  a  thermometer  tube,  the  mercury 
boiled,  and  the  tube  placed  in  a  vertical  position  with  a  tube  open  below,  and 
filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  fastened  to  its  open  extremity.  The  mercury 
will  escape  from  the  tube,  and  in  its  place  there  will  enter  a  quantity  of  air, 
purified  from  moisture,  by  passing  throu*?h  the  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
further  entrance  of  air  must  cease  while  there  is  yet  a  stnall  ({uantity  of 
mercury  in  the  tube,  which  mnst  remain  for  two  purposes,  to  jirevent  the 
escape  of  the  air,  and  to  serve  as  an  index.  The  point  at  which  the 
mercury  stands  when  the  tube  Is  placed  in  melting  ice,  gives  the  volume  of 
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the  air  at  zero,  when  the  ratio  between  the  volume  of  the  tube  included 

between  any  two  divisions  and  the  volume  of  the  bulb  is  known. 

The  instrument  is  now  introduced  into  a  l)ox  filled  with  water  heated  to 
a  lenipeialure  I  {pi.  19,  fig.  14),  so  that  the  tube  with  the  index  niay  jiroject 
above  the  side  of  the  box.  The  index  will  then  bo  driven  to  a  certain  {X)tut, 
and  the  increase  of  volume  lor  the  temperature  t  may  be  determined.  In  this 
manner  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for  dry  gaset  is  found  to  be  0.875, 
which  Rudbetg,  by  means  of  another  apparatus,  corrected  to  0.S65.  Thia 
coefficient  of  expansion  increases  with  increasing  pressure. 

In  referring  previously  to  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  the  temperature 
was  left  out  of  account.  This  could  very  well  be  done,  as  the  slight 
difTcrence«:  of  temperature  usually  occnrnn^  during  euch  determinations, 
exercise  little  influence  on  the  deiisifv  of  solids  and  liquids.  The  case  is, 
however,  very  difl'erenl  with  regard  to  gases,  where  the  least  change  of 
temperature  produces  a  material  difference  in  the  density.  In  investigations 
of  the  density  of  gases,  a  hollow  ball  is  employed,  provided  with  an  arrange- 
ment by  means  of  which  it  can  he  screwed  on  the  plate  of  an  air  pump, 
there  to  be  exhausted.  A  tightly-fitting  stop-cock  prevents  the  entrance  of 
air  when  the  bail  is  removed.  The  exact  capacity  of  the  ball  must  be 
known,  which  is  best  obtained  by  fillini;  it  with  distilled  water  and  then 
weighing  it.  The  ball  is  then  emptied,  dry  air  admitted  and  weighe<i,  and 
then  again  weighed  after  exhaustion  of  the  air.  If  the  experiment  be  per- 
formed with  a  perltctly  exhausted  ball,  at  a  barun»elric  pressure  of  29 
inclies,  and  at  a  temjierature  of  0°C.,  or  the  results  corrected  to  these  rondi- 
tious,  the  density  of  dry  air,  or  its  specilic  gravity, will  be  found  to  be  O.OÜi2Ut>. 
Any  otlicr  gas  may  be  substituted  for  atmospheric  air,  and  its  density  ascer* 
lained  in  the  same  manner.  Fm  this  purpose,  the  Pneumatic  apparaiuw 
l^red  in  pi  19,  ßg.  15,  may  be  employed.  This  consists  of  a  receiver,  e, 
provided  with  a  cock,  d.  This  receiver  is  placed  in  a  trough  filled  with 
iriercury,  a  hand  air-pump  screwed  on  at  d,  and  by  the  exhausting  of  the  air, 
filled  with  the  mercury.  When  entirely  filled  with  the  mercury,  the  cock 
is  closed,  and  the  air-pump  replacetl  by  the  exhausted  ball,  y.  The 
gas,  as  generated,  admitted  throui^h  the  tubes  a  and  b  iuto  the  receiver^ 
and  thence,  opening  the  stop-cooks  d  and  e,  into  the  ball. 


h.  Effects  ef  Heat  in  Changing  the  State  of  Aggregation  of  Borftet. 

The  state  of  aggregation  of  a  body  depends  entirely  upon  heat,  that  is^ 
whether  it  is  to  be  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.    By  heat  mni  v  sr! ids  become 

liquid,  and  litiuids  ga!«eous  ;  and  conversely,  by  withdrawal  of  heat,  gases 
may  Ix;  changed  into  licpiids,  and  these  into  solids.  Sometimes  the  same 
body  can  be  made  to  a.ssume  all  three  states  in  succession.  Even  if,  in  the 
case  of  certain  bodies,  tiiis  process  has  not  [)een  oljscrved,  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  conclude  that  it  is  owing  to  the  dilTiculty  of  attaining  the 
i^tremes  of  temperature  necessary  for  the  purpose.  It  u  thus  certain  tiist 
upon  heat  it  depends  whethw  a  body  shall  be  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseoos» 
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although  some  bodies  before  fusion  experience  chemical  changes.  The 
melting  point  of  a  body,  or  the  temperature  at  which  it  becomes  liquid,  is 
invariaUe  for  tme  and  the  same  body ;  as  also,  with  certain  restrictions,  is 
the  boiling  point,  or  the  temperature  at  which  a  liquid  begins  to  ▼aporiae. 

During  liquefaction  the  temperature  does  not  alter,  however  great  a  degree 
of  hoal  may  be  applied  ;  the  excei?«  of  heat,  therefore,  becomes  latent. 

The  opposite  to  tneltinjr  in  a  body  is  its  solidification,  or  the  transition  of 
a  htxly  from  the  VH\u'ui  to  the  sohd  slate.  Thi.s  generally  takes  place  at  the 
same  teiiii>erature  ol  u  body  as  melting,  all  the  combined  heal  being  given 
out.  We  may  be  convinced  of  this  by  causing  water  to  boil  in  a  glass  tube, 
and,  when  this  is  filled  with  steam,  melting  it  together  at  the  open  end.  If, 
now,  the  tube  be  cooled  to  about  I5"F.,  the  water  will  remain  liquid ;  at  the 
least  agitation,  however,  it  will  become  converted  into  ice,  and  a  thermo» 
meter  placed  on  the  tube  will  ascend  immediately  from  I5'*F.  to  88"F.  As 
much  heat,  formerly  latent  in  the  water,  will  therefore  be  set  free  as  sufficed 
to  elevate  its  temperature  I?''  F. 

The  soiidificution  oi  bodies  takes  place  in  didercnt  roriiH,  according  to  the 
circunistances.  If  it  be  carried  on  slowly,  a  cry^italiization  characteristic 
of  each  body  takes  place  ;  if  the  cooling  or  solidification  be  accelerated,  the 
particles  have  not  time  to  arrange  themselves  properly,  and  irregular, 
confiised  formations  are  produced. 

c.  The  Formation  of  Vapor. 

If  a  fluid  be  in  contact  with  \\ui  air,  its  amount  prradnallv  decreases  by 
ev:ip<>rr!tion,  or  its  conversion  into  va])or.  The  Torricellian  vacuutrj  is  best 
adapied  tor  exhibiting  the  laws  of  vaporization.  In  a  broad  vessel,  VV 
{pi.  li),  Jig.  17),  place  three  barometer  tubes  close  to  each  other,  the  height 
of  the  mercury  being  the  same  in  alt.  If  some  water  be  introduced  into 
(me  of  these  tubes,  as  6 ,  it  will  rise  to  the  top,  and  the  mercury  will  be  sensibly 
depressed.  This  can  only  be  produced  by  the  giving  off  of  a  vapor  which 
exerts  an  expansive  force  like  the  gases.  The  depression  of  the  mercury 
trives  the  measure  of  the  tension  of  the  vapor.  If  some  other  fluid,  as  sul- 
phuric ether,  be  introduced  into  the  third  tube,  6",  there  will  be  observed 
a  much  f^reater  depression  of  the  mercury,  owing  to  the  tension  of 
ether  vapor  being  much  greater  at  the  same  temperature  than  that  of 
water. 

The  elasticity  or  tension  of  vapor  is  increased  by  compression,  just  like 
air ;  there  is,  IwwevMr,  a  certain  limit  or  maximum  of  compression,  above 
which  the  vapor  becomes  converted  into  a  liquid.  This  maximum  varies 
with  the  temperature,  increasing  with  its  increase.  In  this  circumstance  is 
a  characteristic  difference  between  vapors  and  gases.  Suppose,  in  the  appa- 
ratus,  ßg.  9S,  the  upper  barometer  tube  be  filled  for  a  few  inches  with 
mercury  from  which  all  air  has  been  removed  by  boiling,  and  the  rest  with 
ether ;  now  kt  the  tube  be  inverted  and  immersed  in  the  vessel  cn,  and  the 
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ether  will  immediately  rise  to  the  top.  there  becoming  partly  converted  into 
yapor.  The  mercury  will  by  tliis  means  be  depressed,  the  depression  being 
produced  by  the  tension  of  the  ether  vapor,  and  being  in  all  cases  greater 

than  what  would  prevail  in  the  presence  of  a  vacuum  above  the  mercury. 
If  the  tube  l>c  depressed  still  more  in  the  mercury  of  the  lower  tube,  the 
lu-iu'lit  nt"  the  mercury  will  remain  unchauLjcfl.  while  if  air  were  j)resent  it 
would  increase,  ovvinif  to  its  continued  coinprcssjun  of  the  i^as.  The  more  the 
lube  is  depressed,  tlie  more  the  quuntity  ut  fluid  ether  increases,  and  the 
vapor  is  consequently  condensed,  not  compressed ;  and  thu  may  be  con- 
tinued so  far  as  to  exhibit  an  entire  condensation  of  the  vapor,  provided  that 
no  air  be  present.  If  the  pressure  be  diminished  by  elevating  the  tube,  the 
va}>or  will  again  be  formed. 

If  vapor  be  contained  in  any  s]  :k  unequally  heated  in  different  places, 
the  tension  of  the  vapor  in  the  whole  space  will  be  the  same  as  in  the 
coldest  [)art,  a?;  may  be  shown  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in 
ÄV-  l!^-  I^et  the  bulb,  a,  be  half  Idled  with  ether,  and  this  brought  to  boil; 
alter  el)ullition  has  contiimed  lonj;  enough  to  drive  all  the  air  out  of  the 
bulb  and  the  tube  connected  with  it,  «piickly  iuiinersc  the  lower  open  end 
cf  the  tube,  6,  in  a  vessel,  c,  filled  with  mercury.  On  cooling  the  Imlb  a 
part  of  the  vapor  will  become  liquid,  and  the  mercury  will  ascend  in  the 
tube,  until  the  bulb  has  attained  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  If 
the  bulb  be  cooled  to  a  still  lower  point,  the  mercury  will  rise  higher,  and. 
in  fact,  to  such  a  point,  as  if  not  only  the  bulb,  but  even  the  entire  tube  had 
been  greatly  cooled. 

VarioiH  forens  of  apparatus  have  been  employed  to  determine  the 
expansive  force  of  the  vapor  of  water.  This,  however,  at  elevated  tem- 
peratures and  tensions,  becomes  very  difficult.  For  moderate  tensions,  as 
thoim  under  212°  F.,  a  form  of  apparatus  may  be  employed,  consisting  of  a 
vessel  of  mercury,  in  which  are  two  glass  tubes,  the  longer  of  which  is  a 
complete  barometer,  while  in  the  shorter  there  is  contained  some  water 
above  the  mercury,  which  is  vaporized  in  the  vacuum.  The  whole  apparatus 
may  be  dipped  in  a  ve  ssel  of  water,  and  the  latter  heated,  by  degrees,  from 
32°  F.  to  212°  F.   Both  barometers  will  have  the  same  temperature*  and 

the  elasticity  of  the  watcrv  vapor  thus  formed,  may  be  obtnine*!  for  any 
decree  of  tenipei  alure.  from  the  ratio  oi  depression  in  the  vaj>or  barometer, 
to  the  height  of  the  mercurial  coluum  in  the  complete  I'arometer.  When 
this  depression  is  reduced  to  0^  we  have  the  true  tension  of  the  vapor. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  tension  when  the  pre.ssure  exceeds 
several  atmospheres.  Quite  recently,  Arago  and  Dulong  have  instituted 
an  extensive  series  of  experiments,  to  obtain  the  elasticity  of  vapor  at  the 
highest  pressures  likely  to  occur.  For  this  purpose  they  employed  the 
apparatus  represented  in  pi  19,  fig.  10,  where  c  is  a  strong  Bteam>boiler  of 
plate  iron,  in  which  the  steam  is  generated;/,  the  furnace;  y,  the  grate; 
t,  the  tube  thruufih  which  the  steam  escapes.  In  the  cover  two  rrim 
barrels,  e  and  r,  are  let  in.  open  above  and  closed  below,  both  !>fM!iL'-  filled 
with  mercury.  The  one  descends  below  the  water  in  the  boiler,  the  other 
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does  not  reach  its  surface,  so  that  the  former  has  the  same  temperature  as 
the  water,  the  latter  as  the  steam.  A  thermometer  is  sunk  in  each  barrel, 
with  its  upper  end  l>ent  horizontally  ;  this  horizontal  portioD»  as  represented 
more  clearly  in  fig.  20,  is  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  by  a  stream 
of  water.  From  the  boiler  rises  a  vertical  tube,  6,  in  which  the  steam 
ascends,  and  at  n  pressps  arjainst  the  top  of  a  column  of  water  which  fills 
the  tube  ndb,  and  the  upjier  part  ol  the  cast  iron  vessel,  ri?'.  Thi;«  |»iessure 
of  the  vapor  is  ti  ansmiiied  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  vv',  and  produces 
a  compression  of  tl»e  air  in  the  manometer  tube,  //t//i',  by  means  of  which 
the  tension  of  the  Ti^r  may  be  ascertained.  To  determine  the  varying 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel,  w',  a  glass  tube,  nit',  is  employed,  com- 
municating with  both  the  upper  and  under  part  of  the  vessel ;  in  this  tube 
the  height  of  the  mercury  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  a  movable 
slide  in  the  graduated  rod,  z. 

Observations  with  this  apparatus  are  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — 
W:i»er  is  poured  into  the  boiler,  until  the  gun  barrel  containinir  the  smaller 
thermometer  stands  just  above  the  surface.  This  is  kept  boiling  for  lifteeii 
or  twenty  minutes,  with  the  safety-valve  and  the  vertical  lube,  b,  remaining 
open»  in  order  to  expel  all  the  atmospheric  air.  When  this  is  effected,  fuel 
is  placed  in  the  grate  of  the  furnace,  and  all  the  openings  in  the  boiler 
closed.  Both  thermometers,  and  the  mercury  in  the  manometers,  then 
quickly  rise  to  a  maximum,  which  being  attained,  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  abovc-nan)cd  instrument  is  ascertained  by  two  observers,  and 
carefully  noted  down. 

To  determine  from  experiments  already  made,  degrees  of  tension  which 
have  not  been  observed,  or  ia  other  words,  to  interpolate  the  series,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  develope  certain  empirical  forniulue  fur  the  purjiose, 
whose  results  shall  agree  in  the  closest  possible  manner  with  the  observations 
already  made.  In  these  fornmlte  the  force  of  tension,  E,  and  the  corres- 
ponding temperature,  T,  must  occur,  of  which  one  or  the  other  must  be 
known.  Such  a  formula,  with  which  the  observations  made  by  Arago 
and  Dutong  agree  closely,  is  that  of  Tredgold,  available  to  a  pressure  of 

_    23.9457 IT 

four  atmospheres,  where  log.  E  =  eOO  4*  3T  ^•^Ö**^'^'  higher  ten- 
sions, e%  en  up  to  fifty  atmospheres,  we  have  the  formula E  —  (I  +  0.7158T)^ 
where  T  indicates  the  temperature  above  212'  F. 

Hitherto  investigations  have  been  instituted  principally  with  reference 
to  the  degree  of  elasticity  of  the  vapor  of  water  ;  quite  recently,  however, 
experiments  have  been  made  with  the  vai)urs  of  alcohol,  sulphuret  of 
carium,  and  sulphuric  ether,  by  IJre,  Sclunidt,  and  Munekr  Bunsen  has 
«  investigated  the  tension  ol  some  condensed  gases,  particuiurly  of  sulphurous 
acid,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia. 

The  density  of  watery  vapor  is  best  ascertained  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
invented  by  Gay  Lussac  {pi  19,  ßg,  21).  Upon  the  furnace,/,  stands  the 
cast  iron  vessel,  c,  containing  mercury ;  in  this  a  graduated  tube,  g,  is 
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placed,  about  a  foot  in  length,  sorrounded  by  the  glass  covering  m.  itself 
filled  with  an  appropriate  fluid.  Upon  the  horizontal  ground  edge  of  the 
vessel,  c,  lies  a  small  board,  I,  through  which  passes  the  divided  vertical  rod, 
r.  Before  introducing  the  tube,  int<i  the  vessel,  it  must  be  entirely  filled 
with  mercury,  ao  that  after  immersion  it  may  remain  filled  with  mercury, 
and  coiifnin  no  air-bubbles.  Now  introduop  a  small  l'Imss  bulb,  fijleil  with 
water,  iind  with  the  o|)eiiing  melted  torrethcr,  into  tfie  tube.  ;  it  will  rise 
to  the  top,  and  on  l\n-  mercury  beiiii:  heated,  will  burst  by  the  expansion  of 
the  water.  Vapur  of  wuter  will  immediately  form  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube,  g,  and  the  mercury  in  it  will  sink.  When,  by  continued  application 
of  heat,  all  the  water  becomes  vaporized,  the  weight  of  the  vapor  will  be 
known,  provided  that  the  volume  of  water  in  the  bulb  had  previously  been 
ascertained.  The  volume  of  the  water  is  ascertained  by  the  divisions  On 
the  tube,  ^;  its  temperature  by  the  thermometer;  and  then  its  tension  by 
the  graduated  rod,  r.  This  latter  is  pushed  down  until  its  lower  extremity 
touches  the  mercury  in  the  vessel,  r  ,•  the  !?lide.  r.  is  broujiht  to  an  equal 
lieii^lit  with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  by  which  mpnn«?  the 
height  of  the  latter  is  a«jcertainerl.  This,  deducted  from  the  barometer 
pressure,  gives  the  tension  uf  liie  vajKir. 

From  the  now  known  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  steam,  which  at  a 
known  temperature  exerts  a  known  pressure,  the  weight  of  any  volume  of 
vapor  can  be  ascertained.  As  we  have  previously  ascertained  the  density 
of  the  air  to  be  =  0.001290,  we  can  ascertain  the  weight  of  equal  volumes 
of  air  and  watery  va|x)r  at  equal  temperatures  and  equal  pressures,  and  thus 
determine  the  ratio  of  density  of  the  two.  According  to  Gay  Lussac,  the 
density  of  steam  is  five  eirrhths  «  tf  that  of  the  air.  To  determine  the  density, 
^  for  other  temperatures  than  those  investigated,  ihe  iollowing  formula  by 

P  (1  ^.  100  a) 

Gay  Lussac  may  be  employed :  d'  =  d — —  —  — — ,  where  d  is  the  den- 

'  /  r  7  760    (1  +aT) 

sity  at  *jrj°F.,  and  a  barometric  })ressure  of  20  ijiches  ;  P,  the  pressure,  and 
a,  the  coeliicieiit  ot  expansion,  atnounting,  acciuding  to  (jay  Lussac.  to 
0.0037Ö.  Il  is,  however,  usaumed  that  vapors,  like  gases,  follow  the  law  of 
Marriotte  to  the  maximum  of  tension. 

The  density  of  the  vapors  of  various  other  liquids  has  been  investigated 
by  Dumas,  Gay  Lussac,  and  others. 

Vapors  are  condensed  by  pressure  and  by  cold ;  nevertheless  a  vapor  can 
be  compressed  without  being  at  the  same  time  partly  condensed,  only  when 
it  is  not  saturated.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  even  the  so-called 
permanent  gases  are  really  vapors  which  arc  lar  iVotn  their  point  of  <:atura- 
tion.  Davy,  and  iiartiriilarly  Faraday,  have  succeeded  by  means  ol  great 
cold  and  pressure  in  Cfindensing  iiifu  liiiuids,  and  even  solids,  ijases  which 
had  previously  been  considered  pernianeul.  'I'he  melliod  employed  consisted 
in  condensing  the  gases  by  their  own  (Hressurej  for  which  purpose  an  instru- 
ment  was  used  similar  in  its  principle  toWollaston's  cryophorus  for  producing 
artificial  >c^  but  rather  more  simple. 
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In  the  one  aide  of  the  lithe  are  placed  the  materials  from  which  the  gas  is 
to  be  generated,  as,  for  instance,  cyanide  of  mercury,  dec. ;  and  this  part 
being  carefully  heated  over  a  spirit  lampi  the  gas  will  pass  over  into  the 

other  side  of  the  tube,  and  there  be  compressed  more  and  more,  by  the 
arrival  of  successive  portions,  until  condensation  ensues  by  placing  the 
extremity  iu  a  freezing  mixture. 

d.  Mixture  of  Vapor  with  Air. 

When  vapors  and  gases,  or  aeriform  bodies  in  general,  exercising  no 
chemical  influence  upon  one  another,  become  mixed  together,  they  do  not, 
like  liquids,  separate  according  to  their  specific  gravities,  but  each  gas 
diffuses  itself  uniformly  throughout  the  entire  space,  just  as  if  the  others 
were  not  present.  If  this  were  not  the  cnsf,  the  watery  vapor  from  streams, 
<&c.,  would,  on  account  of  its  lightness.  s|u  c(lily  become  elevated  uhove  the 
atmosphere,  uulil,  fuialiy,  all  the  water  on  the  earth  s  surface  would  become 
converted  into  vapor  and  disapi>ear  frum  it.  The  coexistence  of  two  gases 
may  be  readily  exhibited  by  producing  a  communication  between  two  glass 
vessels,  as  in  pL  19,  ßg,  22,  the  bne  containing  hydrogen,  and  the  other 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  tension  of  the  mixture,  which  is  diffused  uniformly 
through  the  whole  space,  is  in  every  case  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  tension  of 
the  individual  gases,  each  one  being  supposed  to  fill  the  entire  space  exclu' 
sively. 

That  vapors  resemble  pases  in  this  respect  may  be  shown  by  the  apparatus 
represented  in  j^i^.  :^3.  Fill  a  barometer  tube  w  ith  nicrcurv,  allowing  a 
sn);til  portion  of  the  tube  to  remain  free,  and  immerse  it  in  the  mercury  of 
the  vessel  t«,  upon  which  the  air  contained  in  the  tube  will  expand,  and 
occupy  five  times,  for  example,  its  original  space.  If  some  sulphuric  ether 
be  introduced  in  the  manner  previously  explained,  the  mercurial  cdumn 
will  sink  still  deeper ;  by  depressing  the  tube,  however,  the  space  above  the 
mercur)''may  be  brought  to  the  same  amount  as  before  the  introduction  of 
the  ether.  Since  the  air  is  diffused  through  the  same  space  as  before,  and 
this  space  contains  as  much  vapor  of  ether  as  if  no  air  were  present,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  tension  of  the  mixture  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  tlic  tensions 
of  the  air  previously  present,  and  the  saturated  vapor  of  ether  litr  the  evicting 
temiHjrature.  This  is  roin})h?teIy  verified  by  examining  the  iieigiit  ol 
the  mercury  above  the  level  iu  cn. 

The  conversion  of  liquids  into  vapors  or  gases  is  called  vaporization ;  it 
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takes  place  either  by  boiling,  in  which  case  vapor  is  formed  throughout  the 
whole  mass  of  the  liquid,  or  by  evaporation,  where  the  surface  only  is  affected. 
Ir'.  the  first  case,  two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  :  firstly,  the  heat  must  Vie 
sutliciciit  to  rnril)l('  the  tension  of  the  vapor  to  resist  the  presstiro  of  the 
litjuitl  'in  th*'  vesicles  of  vapor,  on  which  account  the  l)oiliiit^  point  depends 
upon  the  aiiiuunl  of  tiiis  pressure;  secondly,  there  must  be  enough  heal  to 
admit  of  a  sufficiency  being  absorbed  in  the  formation  of  steam.  For  this 
reason  the  rapidity  of  boiling  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  heat  applied 
within  a  given  time.  Under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  water  of  mode- 
rate warmth,  as  at  99^  F.,  will  begin  to  boil  as  soon  as  the  air  is  sufliciently 
rarefied. 

A  curious  ex|)eriment,  relating  to  this  subject,  may  be  performed  by  means 
of  the  appriratus  represented  in  Jig.  21.  A  glass  balloon, «,  with  a  long  neck, 
is  hah  filled  with  \\'nter.  and  this  is  made  to  boil:  when,  by  the  ascending 
steam,  all  the  air  is  e\}*eiled,  lite  louulh  i<  elosed  by  a  cock,  b,  and  tlie  bal- 
loon irivcrled  as  in  the  figure.  Now,  if  cold  water  be  jwured  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  balloon,  the  water  in  this  vessel  will  begin  to  boil  violently,  owing 
to  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  above  the  water,  and  the  consequent  dimi- 
nution of  pressure. 

Since  the  height  of  the  boiling  point  of  any  liquid  depends  upon  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  boiling  will  not  only  vary  under  different  pressures 
at  one  and  the  same  point,  but  the  boiling  point  itself  will  be  difierent  in 
different  countries,  and  at  diflerent  }ieii:hls  above  the  level  of  the  ssea. 
Boiling  water  will  therefore  not  he  equally  hot  evervwhere.  as  at  Quito 
water  boils  at  li>l^  F.,  while  in  the  latitude  and  level  of  New  York,  212"  F. 
are  retjuired. 

As  by  diminishing  the  pressure,  the  boiling  of  a  liquid  may  be  accelerated, 
so,  alscs  by  increasing  this  pressure,  it  may  be  retarded.  Pa/»tV«  digests 
{pi,  19,  ßg,  25)  depends  upon  this  principle,  and  is  an  instrument  in  which 
water  may  be  heated  far  above  the  usual  boiling  point  without  boiling.  It 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel,  aAe</,  of  metal — best  of  bra.ss  or  copper — ^whose 
sides  can  sustain  a  very  great  pressure,  and  which,  after  being  filled,  may 
be  closed  hy  a  cover,  pressed  down  firmly  by  the  screw  pa.ssinij  thron ijh  the 
bow,  m.  The  single  opniirif;  in  the  cover  is  closed  by  a  safiny-valve.  \\  Inch 
may  be  loadetl  so  heavily  as  to  require  a  very  great  [iresüure  lo  elevate  it. 
If  this  vessel  he  filled  with  water  and  strongly  heated,  the  water  cannot  boil, 
on  account  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vapor  which  forms,  and  is  pre- 
vented from  escaping. 

The  lower  layers  of  fluid,  as  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  have  to 
sustain  the  pressure  of  all  the  superincumbent  ones,  in  addition  to  the  witirB 
weight  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  this  reason  boiling  should  commence  later  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top  of  the  liquid.  Nevertheless,  the  lower  layers, 
expanded  by  heat,  and  becornini?  consequently  specifically  lighter,  rise 
c<»ntinunlly  throtifrh  tho.se  above  tlnMu  ;  the  bulibles  or  vesicles  of  vapor 
which  an-  fornied,  increase  in  size  as  (hey  apiiroaeli  the  siirtace,  that  is,  as 
the  pressnic  liecom.  s  less.  This  arrival  at  the  surface  takes  place,  however, 
only  when  the  upper  strata  liuve  attained  the  same  temperature  as  the 
'270 
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lower ;  until  this  time  the  vesioles  become  condensed  before  they  reach  the 
top,  giving  out  their  latent  heat  to  the  upper  strata. 

Substances  only  mechanically  united  with  water  do  not  change  the 
trfnjifrature  at  which  hoiliuff  takes  jihice  :  the  case  is  dift'erent,  however,  if 
solution  takes  place,  the  boiling  ])o\nt  i)eing  elevated.  The  stenm  turnned 
is,  nevertheless,  pure  watery  va|x>r,  and  its  teuiperaiure  is  precisely  the 
same  at  if  generated  from  pure  water. 

The  generation  of  steam,  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and  rapidity,  depends 
enlirdy  upon  external  circumstances,  particularly  upon  the  more  or  less 
anitable  application  of  fuel,  upon  the  material  and  form  of  the  boiler,  and 
Opon  the  amount  ol  surlacc  coining  in  contact  with  the  flame. 

As  boiling  is  a  runiKiiinn  of  vajior,  taking  place  throughout  the  entire 
liquid,  so  there  is  still  another  fornintion  of  vapor,  which  takes  place  onlv  at 
the  surtace,  natnel} ,  exhahitioii  or  cvajioration.  This  phenomenon  (*rfnvs 
over  th*^  whole  surfact;  <;l"  tho  earth  at  all  tenipei atures.  The  vapor  thus 
formed  lui.-,  a  certain  tt-nsion,  which,  however,  is  ui>i  sufficient  to  overcome 
liie  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  A  chemical  mixture  here  takes  place,  as 
between  two  gases,  and  the  principal  condition  is,  that  the  air  be  not 
Mforated  with  vapor,  else  the  exhalation  ceases.  For  this  reason 
•n^poration  does  not  take  place  so  readily  in  a  calm  as  during  windy 
.  '^NlBther.  As  to  the  rest,  evaporation  is  constantly  in  proportion  to  the 
'^iioant  ot'  surface  exposed  t<>  the  :\\r.  la  the  section  devoted  to  meteoro« 
hgy,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  more  particularly  to  this  phenomenon, 
an^!  its  influcnc(;  in  organic  nature. 

When  a  lifjuid  evaporates,  heat  conihines  with  the  vaimr,  or  becomes 
^ent,  as  is  shown  by  tin-  fact,  that  whatever  bf>  the  amount  of  lieat  applied, 
^pip  femperature  of  the  water  never  rises  above  the  boiling  point.  The 
^mpOK»  must  therefore  take  up  the  heat,  even  although  its  own  temperature 
i0iitt-9et  rise  above  the  boiling  point.  This  phenomenon  may  be  illustrated 
•'H^ptttriiig  upon  the  hand  a  few  drops  of  ether  or  other  quickly  vaporisdng 
fiqutd.   A  sensation  of  cold  w  ill  lie  experienced,  which  is  owing  to  the 
.  ^abstraction  of  heat  frota  the  hand  during  the  production  of  vapor,  this  beat 
*jbecoining  latent  in  the  vapor.    The  atnount  of  heat  latent  in  the  vapor  may 
*  be  ascertained  by  allow  ing  the  vapor  cd  a  know  n  amount  of  water  to  pass 
into  a  quantity  of  water,  also  know  n,  and  determining  the  temperature  to 
which  this  water  is  elevatetl.    Aow,  know  ing  how  manv  UJiils  of  heat,  that 
^^is,  how  mauy  times  the  tenipcrulure  necessary  to  raise  one  pound  of  water, 
PPone  degree  ia  temperature,  are  required  to  raise  the  water  to  as  many 
degredÜ^^ba«  been  done  by  the  steam,  we  can  calculate  the  amount  of 
heat  l  iltilHi  iliiiii  rendered  latent. 

In  the  process  of  dish'llationt  the  steam  raised  from  the  liquid  is  con- 
ducted through  a  lube  lying  in  cold  water,  and  there  condensed  by  becoming 
cooled.  The  heat  given  out  In  this  process  elevates  the  temperature  of  the 
crrcnrrinmbient  water  very  considerably.  The  small  apjvaratns  of  distil- 
iatioii  (  pf.  19  fr.  47)  exhibits  this  very  clearly.    The  steam  generated  in 

tiic  siMill  li  ii;  J  p^isses  through  the  straight  tube  into  the  wide  one, 

pru^  iilcU  wi'di  a,  lüuiicl  aiiii  au  escape  tube.    The  water  poured  in  through 
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the  luanel,  enters  the  lube  cultl,  antl  passes  from  it  heated.  In  the  larger 
cooling  vessels,  as  in  fig.  48  (exhibiting  a  scctir.nal  vifw).  the  ste:irn-tul>e  is 
cairietl  in  a  spiral  through  the  vessel,  in  order  tliat  the  steam  may  remain 
as  long  as  possible  in  contact  with  the  cooling  water,  and  beooine  com- 
pletely condensed.  The  upper  strata  of  water  become  very  soon  heated, 
and  if  the  process  is  to  be  continued  any  considerable  length  of  time,  must 
be  renewed.  This  is  done  best  by  allowing  the  cold  water  to  enter  below, 
and  as  heated,  to  pass  out  above  through  an  escape-jMpe. 

In  reality,  any  cooler  might  be  ernplnyed  ns  a  means  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  latent  heat,  provided  that  it  were  known  how  much  moisture 
was  condensed  in  a  riMtain  time,  and  how  much  was  iriven  oil'  into  the 
cooling  water.  Brix,  huvvever,  has  invented  a  special  apparatus  lor  the 
purpose,  rcpreseuted  by  fig.  49.  The  cylindrical  vessel,  C,  of  about  three 
inches  in  breadth  and  height,  served  as  the  cooler,  and  the  steam  generated 
in  the  retort,  K,  entered,  not  into  a  cooling  tub,  but  into  the  cylinder,  EG, 
which  had  an  aperture  in  the  middle,  also  cylindrical.  The  steam  entered 
at  M,  while  the  inside  of  the  condenser  was  in  communication  with  the 
open  air,  by  the  tube,  L,  so  that  the  air  in  the  condenser  could  escape. 
The,  cooler,  C,  was  filled  with  a  given  weight  of  water,  whose  temperature 
conid  be  ascertained  by  a  thermonietpr  attached  to  the  apparatus.  In  the 
space  i>ctvveen  the  vessel,  EG,  and  ilic  cylinder,  C,  was  placed  a  metallic 
disk,  B,  which  could  be  moved  up  an«l  down  by  means  of  a  www  ^o  as  to 
keep  the  water  in  constant  agitation,  and  thus  maintain  it  at  an  uniform 
temperature.  The  condensing  apparatus  was  protected  from  the  htAi 
radiant  from  the  heating  apparatus  and  the  retort.  The  liquid  passed  over 
was  determined  by  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  retort,  ßrix,  in  this 
manner,  found  the  latent  heat  of  watery  vapor  to  be  540  units ;  that  of 
alcohol  in  vapor,  214  units  ;  of  the  vvpat  of  sulphuric  ether,  to  be  90 
units,  &c.  From  this  it  followed,  in  connexion  with  other  experiments) 
that  the  latfiit  heat  of  the  vapor  of  different  liquids  is  nearly  in  the  inverse 
ratio  ol  the  densities  of  these  vapors. 

If  a  li(iuid  boils  in  the  open  air.  it  retains  the  same  temperature,  owing  to 
its  continually  receiving  from  the  walls  of  the  vessel  heat  enough  to  replace 
that  rendered  latent  in  the  formation  of  vapor.  The  case  is  different,  how- 
ever, when  ebullition  takes  place  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump :  hers 
the  temperature  continually  sinks,  as  the  latent  heat  derived  from  the  water 
itself  cannot  be  renewed.  If  we  place  under  a  shallow  receiver  on  the  air- 
pump,  a  small  flat  metallic  capsule  containing  water,  above  a  dish  filled  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  exhaust  the  air,  the  water  will  undergo  a  rajjid  evapo- 
ration, which  is  immediately  absorbed  Ity  the  acid.  The  rapid  al)straction  of 
heat  from  the  water  during  the  evaporation,  will  reduce  its  tem|)eralnre  to 
such  an  extent  as  tinallv  <o  cause  it  to  tret  /.e.  In  WoUaston  s  cryophorus  (see  p. 
269)  [Phvsies:,  9r>], water  is  likewise  cau.sed  to  I'reeze  by  its  own  vaporization. 
A  small  tpianlity  of  water  is  introduced  into  one  of  the  bulbs  aad  brought  to 
boil.  When  the  other  bulb  and  the  tube  are  filled  with  steam,  a  small  aper- 
ture  left  open  is  closed  by  melting  the  glass  over  it.  If,  now,  all  the  water 
be  collected  in  one  bulb,  and  the  other  be  immersed  in  a  freezing  misduie, 
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the  vapor  arising  from  the  water  will  be  condensed  so  rapidly  as  quickly  to 
convert  the  water  into  ice. 


e.  The  Steam-Engine. 

The  steam-engine  serves  in  general  to  convert  the  vapor  of  water  into  a 
motive  power.  As  early  as  the  year  1687  Fapin  constructed  an  apparatus, 
which  may  be  considered  the  earliest  steam-engine  on  record.  It  is  repre- 
sented on  pi  19,  fig.  36.   It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  blown  at 

one  end  containing  some  water.  A  piston,  p,  moves  air-tight  up  and  down 
the  tube.  If  while  the  piston  is  depressed  the  bulb  be  heated,  the  steam  will 
force  it  up  to  the  top  ;  then,  if  dipped  in  cold  water,  the  steam  will  become 
condensed,  and  a  vacuum  being  proilueed.  the  piston  will  he  depressed  by 
the  incumbent  pressure  of  ihc  atmosphere.  Papin  employed  an  iron  cyhn- 
der  instead  of  a  glass  tube.  Savery  made  the  first  practical  application  of 
the  steam-engine :  he  employed  it  in  removing  water  from  the  bottom  of 
mines ;  which  was  also  the  application  of  Newcomen's  atmospheric  engine. 
This  latter  was  constructed  according  to  the  principles  of  Papin's  engine 
except  that  he  admitted  cold  water  into  the  cylinder  to  condense  the  steam. 
Watt  made  the  great  improvement  of  attaching  a  receiver,  separate  from 
the  cylinder,  to  condense  the  steam.  To  him  we  also  owe  a  ^reat  number 
of  other  important  improvements;  and  with  justice  he  is  considered  as  the 
inventor  of  the  steam-engine  in  its  present  jierfected  form. 

A  sectional  view  of  Watt's  steam-engine  is  exhibited  in  pi.  19,  fig.  27. 
Here  A  is  the  cylinder,  air-tight  below  and  above,  in  which  the  piston,  C, 
moves.  The  steam,  generated  in  a  boiler,  enters  through  a  pipe,  Z,  and 
thus  is  introduced  into  the  cylinder  alternately  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends 
at  E  and  O.  If  it  enter  above,  as  in  the  figure,  the  steam  beneath  the  piston 
escapes  at  O,  and  enters  the  condenser,  I,  through  the  pipe  H,  where  it  is 
ccmdensed.  There  is  thus  a  rarefied  space  beneath  the  piston,  which  must 
consequently  descend  when  pressed  on  by  the  steam  above.  The  condenser, 
I,  stand«;  in  a  cistern  ])arlly  tilled  with  cold  water  ;  there  is  a  pump,  K,  to 
remove  the  water  from  the  condenser,  and  likewise  the  air  which  rapidly  accu- 
mulates there.  This  is  called  the  air-pump.  It  brings  the  water  from  the 
condenser  into  the  receiver,  R,  whence  it  flows  through  the  pipe  S  to  be 
partly  employed  in  feeding  the  boiler.  The  water  re<|uired  for  the  boiler  is 
brought  through  the  pipe  M  to  a  pump,  and,  by  means  of  this,  through  the 
pipe  M'  to  the  boiler.  This  latter  pump,  called  the  hot  water  pump,  like 
the  air-pump,  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  engine  itself;  thus,  the  pump  rod,  L, 
is  attached  towards  one  end  of  the  great  beam  or  lever  se»  in  motion  by  the 
piston,  C,  and  is  elevated  or  depressed  with  the  elevation  or  depression  of  this 
end  of  the  beam.  During  elevation  the  suction  valve  opens,  and  during 
depression  the  valve  n.  On  the  other  side  of  the  l>eam,  not  visible  in  the 
figure,  is  a  pump  rod,  by  which  cold  water  is  raised  in  the  pipe  T',  and  brought 
through  the  tube  U  into  the  cistern  in  which  is  (rfaoed  the  cmdenser. 

By  means  of  the  piston  rod  an  alternating  upward  and  downward  motion 
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is  oommitQicatfd  to  une  end  of  the  bcuin,  and  of  course  an  opposite  motion 
to  the  other  end.  This  upward  and  downward  or  rectilineal  motion  is  con- 
verted into  a  circular  by  the  connecting  rod  I*,  and  the  winch  Q;  the  axis 
of  this  winch  is  the  princi|>al  nxis  d'  the  machinery  to  he  set  in  motion. 
About  it  turns  also  the  »41  cal  jly-whec*l,  X, which  serves  to  niamiuin  uniturmity 
in  the  rnoiiuu  ol  the  engine.  This,  however,  is  not  quite  sufficient.  A 
continual  diminution  of  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  the  engine,  with  the 
same  head  of  steam,  must  gradually  produce  an  increasing,  and  finally  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  acceleration  in  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  fly.  To  set  a 
certain  limit  of  safety  to  the  velocity  of  rotation,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
attach  a  valve  to  the  steam-pipe,  Z,  whose  inrrense  or  diminution  of  the 
aperture  may  restrain  to  a  trrentcr  or  less  exli  iil  the  admission  of  steam  to 
the  cylinder.  Tlie  ttirnini:  ol'  ihls-  valve  is  cllecte«!  by  the  engine  h%eU',  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  termed  tlie  regulator  ur  Lrovcrnor.  An  endless  strin<j;, 
i,  is  passed  round  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  a  vertical  pulley,  so  that  the 
motion  of  the  fornicr  is  conununicated  to  the  latter.  To  the  axis  of  the 
pulley  a  conical  orbevel«edged  wheel  is  attached,  whose  teeth  play  in  those 
of  a  similar  conical  wheel  placed  horizontally.  The  axis  of  the  latter  is 
prolonged  into  a  rod,  whose  upper  end  carries  the  conical  penduhmi  (w 
centrifugal  regulator)  V.  The  pendulum  ronsisls  nf  two  heavy  balls,  which 
are  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  rod.  hanging  by  two  short  rods, 
which  are  again  connected  by  means  of  other  rods  with  a  coll.nr.  h, 
surroundinir  the  vertical  rod.  If.  now,  this  rod  rotate  rai'idly.  ihe  twi_>  halls 
separate  in  rnii-rijut'iicc  of  liie  centiifu^al  loice:  by  this  separaliou  the 
collar  h  is  elevated,  and  with  it  the  coiinecled  angular  lever,  rSrt,  turning 
about  the  axis,  S.  This  motion  draws  the  horizontal  rod  ab  towards  the 
right,  which  turns  the  angular  lever,  bed,  about  the  axis  c,  and  this  lever, 
being  connected  with  the  vertical  rod  ed,  draws  it  downwards.  Now,  as  e  is 
the  extreme  end  of  a  lever  arm,  by  whose  turning  the  valve  in  the  pipe  Z  is 
turned,  this  valve  will  be  closed  during  the  depression  of  the  rod  de. 
Less  steam  enters,  therefore,  than  before,  and  the  rate  of  tlie  engine  is 
retarded.  The  converse  takes  place  when  the  ePL'ine  goes  too  slowly  :  the 
balls  fall,  and  by  mean*?  of  the  roimrctini:  lever  work,  o|>en  tin-  throttle 
valve  for  an  additional  supply  of  sleam.  This  system  of  levers  is  in  our 
figure  represented  only  by  lines  as,  being  placed  on  the  front  side  of  the 
engine,  it  is  not  really  visible  in  a  section. 

The  alternate  admission  of  the  steam  into  the  u])per  and  lower  parts  of  the 
cylinder,  may  l>e  effected  in  various  ways,  among  which  the  cross-cock 
(pi  19,  2  ßgs.  29),  is  perhaps  the  simplest.  This  is  a  cock  with  two  per<f 
forations .  the  tube,  K,  leads  to  the  boiler,  C  t  >  tlie  condenser,  O  to  the 
upper  and  U  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder.  When  the  cock  has  the 
position  of  the  upj»er  figure,  the  steam  enter-«  from  the  boiler  into  the  • 
upper  part  of  the  eyliiMlf-r,  and  at  the  same  time  escapes  from  the  lower  1 
part  to  ilie  condenser.  \\  hen  the  j)iston  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
the  cock  in  bruu^jht  into  the  position  of  the  lower  figure  by  a  quarter  turu, 
by  which  means  the  steam  can  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  and 
escape  from  the  upper.  ^ 
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More  fiecjueiitly,  however,  a  sliding-valve  is  made  use  of  for  this  purpose, 
as  in  our  representalion  (Jig.  27) ;  it  is  delineated  on  a  larger  scale  in  Jigs. 
30  and  31.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  enters  through  the  ^^ipe  Z»  into' a 
space  separated  into  two  parts  by  a  slide,  and  communioating  by  the 
pipes,  D  and  E,  with  the  cylinder.  The  niiddle  space,  m,  into  which  the 
steam  enters  from  the  pipe  Z,  is  entirely  shut  off  from  the  upper  part,  <l,  and 
the  lower,  a  :  the  two  latter  are  in  cojnmunication  with  the  condenser  as 
well  as  with  each  other  hy  means  of  tlie  cavity  under  the  slide.  If  now  the 
latter  have  the  |iosltion  n  iu  esented  in  Jig.  30,  the  stenm  will  enter  from  m 
through  D  into  tlie  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  steam  above  the 
piston  is  drawn  out  through  E  towards  d,  tliruugh  the  slide  towards  a,  and 
finally  into  the  condenser.  In  the  other  position  {ßg.  31)  the  steam  enters 
from  m  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  through  E,  and  the  steam  under 
the  piston  flows  through  D  to  a,  thence  to  the  condenser.  PL  19,  fig.  82, 
eihibits  the  slide-valve  as  seen  in  the  direction  of  Z. 

In  all  cases  the  arrangement  for  admitting  steam  into  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  must  be  kept  in  operation  by  the  engine  itself, 
whether  n  slide-valve  or  a  cross-coek  be  employed.  This  is  done  bv  menn? 
of  the  f^orrrnar.  tlie  most  ijnpuiluut  part  of  which  is  the  cxcentric  circular 
disk  represented  at  y  in  fig.  27.  This  is  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  fly- 
wheel, the  centre  of  the  disk  not  coiucidin«^,  however,  with  the  centre  of 
the  axis  {figs,  33  and  34).  About  the  ]ienphery  of  the  disk  is  laid  a  ring, 
prolonged  on  one  side  into  a  rod,  whose  end  fits  at  T  into  the  arm  of  a  lever 
working  about  a  fixed  axis.  As  the  central  point  of  the  excentric  disk  is 
always  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  jioint  T,  then,  during  a  half  revolution 
of  the  principal  axis,  die  h  vi  r  arm  at  T  must  pass  from  the  position  in  fig, 
33  to  that  in  fig.  34,  and  back  again  when  the  revolution  is  completed. 
Thus  the  point  T  describes  an  are,  whose  chord  is  cfjnal  to  the  diariieter 
the  circle  described  by  the  ceitUui  point  of  liie  excentric  disk  (during  each 
rotation  of  the  prmcipal  axis).  As  shown  by  fig.  32,  the  fixed  axis,  F,  of 
the  lever  arm  passes  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  machine.  To  this 
axis  are  attached  two  perfectly  equal  and  parallel  lever  arms,  N,  on  either 
side  of  the  receiver,  containing  the  slide-valve.  Fig.  32  represents  these 
foreshortened ;  figt,  33  and  34  exhibit  only  one  of  them,  but  in  its  true 
shape.  A  vertical  rod,  M,  is  attached  to  each  of  these  lever  arnw;  these 
rods  being  connected  above  by  a  horizontal  cross-head  bar,  Q.  to  the  middle 
of  which  is  attached  the  rod  R  ;  to  the  latter  the  slide-valve  is  fastened.  It 
is  evident  that  the  motion  of  the  lover  arms,  N,  must  produce  a  rise  and 
tali  of  the  cross-head.  Q,  by  means  of  the  rods,  M,  and  thereby  elevate  and 
depress  the  valves  thcuiselves. 

Other  applications  of  the  steam-engine  are  to  steamboats  and  locomotives. 
As,  however,  the  principle  is  the  same  «in  all,  being  only  modified  for  the 
special  purpose,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  them  here,  especially  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe  them  minutely  in  another  part  of  our 
work. 
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/.  Sptcißc  Heat  of  Bodut. 

One  substance,  when  compared  with  another,  has  a  greater  or  lesg 
capacity  for  heat,  according  as  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  heat  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  given  change  of  temperature  in  it;  the  amount  ot  heat  thus 
necessary  is  called  the  specific  kmt  of  bodies.  In  some  substances  the 
capacity  for  heat  varies.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  requires  more  heat  fa) 
elevate  the  temperature  of  platinum  from  813**  to  SIS*  F.,  than  to  elevate 
it  from  as*  to  33*  F.  As,  however,  the  capacity  for  heat  possessed  bj 
water  is  constant,  this  is  taken  as  the  unit  for  all  determinations.  To 
determine  the  specific  heat  of  a  body,  the  following  three  difierent 
methods  may  be  employed  : — 

1.  The  method  of  melting  of  ice,  in  which  the  calorimeter  of  Lavoisier 
and  Laplace  {fg.  43)  is  employed.  The  instrument,  represented  in 
section,  consists  of  three  vessels  of  sheet  iron,  one  inside  of  the  other.  The 
interval,  a,  between  the  outer  and  middle  vessels  is  filled  with  pieces  of  ice 
(not  pounded  finely),  as  also  is  the  interval,  6,  between  the  middle  and 
inner  one ;  the  water  formed  in  melting  flows  ofi"  through  the  cocks  d  and  e. 
If  the  body  to  be  investigated  he  brought  into  the  inner  vessel,  it  becomes 
cooled  to  32**  F.,  the  heat  given  off  serving  to  melt  the  ice  in  b.  The 
.<?pecific  heat  of  the  body  is  Pfttimated  from  the  ma«is  and  original 
temperature  of  the  body  placed  in  c,  and  the  amount  of  ice  melted.  The 
ice  or  snow  in  the  external  space,  a,  serves  only  to  keep  off  the 
surrounding  heat. 

2.  The  method  of  mixtures  consists  in  heating  u  given  weight  of  the 
body  to  be  examined  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  then  immersing  it  in 
water,  whose  temperature  is  elevated  by  the  cooling  of  the  body ;  from  the 
quantity  of  the  water,  and  the  elevation  of  temperature  produced  in  it,  the 

specific  heat  of  the  body  may  be  ascertained. 

3.  Method  of  cooling.  A  body  cools,  other  circumstances  being  equals 
the  slower  as  its  specific  heat  is  i:^reater  On  tins  principle  Dulonjr  and 
Petit  determined  th<*  s])ecific  heat  of  maiiv  bodies  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  represented  on  pi.  ]\),  fig.  4  i.  Here  a  is  a  leaden  receiver  which 
may  be  exhausted  of  air  ;  in  the  middle  of  its  cover  is  a  metallic  nut,  c,  in 
which  the  thermometer,  d,  is  fixed ;  the  cylindrical  mercury  vessel  of  the 
latter  is  placed  in  a  small  nlver  vessel,  e  (shown  in  the  figure  between 
ßgs.  27  and  87),  which  is  suspended  by  strings,  and  contains  the  substance 
to  be  examined.  If  the  latter  be  a  solid  body  it  is  reduced  to  powder  and 
tightly  pressed  in  the  silver  vessel.  This,  with  the  body  inclosed,  is  now 
heated  from  15°  to  20°  C,  and  introduced  into  the  leaden  receiver,  a, 
which  itself  is  immersed  in  a  water-hath  of  given  temperature.  The 
receiver,  a,  is  now  exhausted  of  air,  and  observation  made  of  the  lenp^^h  of 
time  necessary  for  the  thermometer  to  fall  50°  from  a  temperaiure 
exceeding  that  of  the  water  by  10'  C.  From  this  interval  of  time,  and  the 
amount  of  the  body,  its  capacity  for  heat  may  be  ascertained.  This 
method,  however,  gives  no  very  trustworthy  results. 
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Flrom  the  experimenUi  upon  the  specific  heat  of  bodies,  many  remaxkeUe 
results  have  been  ascertained,  among  which  not  the  least  impprtant  is  ihe 
law  discovered  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  that  the  specific  heat  of  bodies  is 

inversely  as  their  atomic  weights,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  product  of  the 
specific  heat  and  the  atomic  weight  of  certnin  Ixxlles  is  always  a  rnnsfunt 
quantity.  There  may  be  here  and  there  slight  (ii  Here  aces,  yet  the  products 
fall  within  narrow  limits,  being  for  elementary  bodies  between  37.849  and 
42.703.  The  specific  heat  of  a  body  experiences  some  change  with  its 
density.  With  respect  to  the  specific  heat  of  compound  bodies,  Avogadro, 
Neumann,  and  Regnault  have  determined,  that  in  all  such  bodies  of  equal 
atomic  and  similar  chemical  composition,  the  above  law  equally  holds 
good. 

The  specific  heat  of  gases  has  been  investigated  by  De  la  Roche  and 
Berart!  The  apparatus  used  by  them  in  their  experiments  is  represented 
on  pi.  19,  y/if.  40.  The  vessel,  a,  filled  ^vith  air,  has  au  air-tight  cover, 
through  which  a  p€r[)eiidicular  tube  is  ral^ed,  opening  into  a  vessel,  A,  filled 
with  water,  so  that  the  water  can  enter  the  vessel  u.  Through  the 
air-tight  cover  of  the  vessel  A,  there  passes  into  the  water  a  tube  open  at 
both  ends,  so  that  when  the  water  passes  out  of  A,  bubbles  of  air  can  enter 
A,  through  the  lower  end  of  the  tube.  From  the  vessel,  a,  pan  two  tubes, 
afterwards  uniting  into  one, to  the  balloon,  c.  One  of  thest;  tubes  reaches 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a,  and  is  closed  by  a  cock;  through  the  other  pass 
the  upper  portions  of  air  from  a  to  c.  In  c  is  suspended  a  bladder,  /,  filled 
with  gas  to  be  examined,  from  which  the  gas  pa-s-^es  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air  compressed  iu  c,  through  liie  lube,  m,  into  the  worm  of  the  calorimeter, 
$.  It  is  previously  heated  in  its  passage  through  e,  by  the  steam  rising 
from  boiling  water.  The  gas,  after  pa^iäing  through  the  calorimeter,  is 
conducted  thnn^h  the  tubes  n  and  p,  into  the  empty  bladder,  e,  placed  in 
the  balloon,  D.  From  this  balloon  there  is  conducted  a  tube*  f,  entering 
the  vessel,  d  (filled  with  water),  by  two  branches,  one  of  which,  provided 
with  a  cock,  leads  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  the  other  goes  nearly  to 
the  bottom.  When  the  air  passes  through  this  latter  arm  from  D  io  d,  the 
water  flows  from  d  through  a  cock.  If  the  bladder,  /,  he  empty,  and  c 
filled  with  gas,  then  a  must  be  filled  with  water,  and  d  with  air;  all  the 
cocks  hitherto  open  are  closed,  and  those  closed  opened.  The  air  in  D 
and  d  is  immediately  compressed  by  the  water  coming  Irotfi  B,  and  the  gas 
driven  out  of  the  bladder,  e,  through  the  tubes  p  and  towards  the  heating 
part,  e,  thence  to  the  calorimeter,  from  whose  worm  it  reaches  the  bladder, 
4  through  the  tubes  n,  to,  and  m  ;  the  air  from  c  is  forced  into  a,  and  the 
water  in  a  flows  out  through  the  cock,  h.  If  the  bladder,  I,  be  filled  afresh 
with  gas,  the  circuit  begins  anew.  One  thermometer  indicates  the 
temperature  with  whicti  the  gas  enters  the  calorimeter,  a  second  its 
temperature  at  the  exit,  and  a  third  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
calorimeter.  A  screen  separates  the  calorimeter  from  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus,  to  keep  otf  accidental  changes  of  temperature. 

The  heated  gas  passing  through  the  worm  of  the  calorimeter 
commuoicates  to  the  surrounding  water  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  so  that 
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finally  it  anumes  a  constant  tamperatnre  when  it  reoeives  as  much  heat  as 

it  gives  off.  In  this  manner  the  excess  of  slationarv  temperature  of  the 
calorimeter  above  the  snrroundiog  medium  may  be  determined  for  the 
various  kinds  of  gases,  and  as  in  equal  tinu»s  fqunl  volumf^s  of  <?as  pass 
through  the  apparatus,  it  is  evident  th:it  ilio  values  of  the  specific  heal  of 
various  gaseous  bodies  must,  fur  equal  quantities,  be  in  (iirccl  proportion  to 
the  above-meniioned  excess  of  temperature.  Then  taking  the  specific 
heat  of  air  as  unity,  the  proportional  values  for  other  gases  may  readily  be 
determined.  The  philosophers  above-mentioned,  referred  the  specific  heat 
of  air,  and  consequently  that  of  other  gases,  to  water.  As  De  la  Roche  and 
Berard  have  determined  the  capacity  for  heat  of  gases  at  a  constant 
pressure,  Laj^ace  has  determined  the  same  for  constant  volumes. 


g.  Dransmisnon  of  Heat. 

Heat  is  transmitted  partly  by  radiation,  partly  by  conduction.  Heated 
bodies  send  ofi*  heat  on  all  sides,  as  it  were  heat  rays,  which  traverse  the 
air.  If  we  imagine  a  source  of  heat  at  any  point,  then  the  intensity  of  heat 
at  different  points  will  be  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances.   At  a 

distance  =1  the  intensity  =  1x1  =  1*;  at  a  distance  =  2  the  intensity  — 
^  X  J  =  (i)'  —  &c.  In  radiant  heat,  however,  there  i??  no  uniform  heating 
of  tlie  strata  of  the  air,  for  although  near  a  fire  we  may  experience  a 
piercin:^  heat,  this  becoTne«?  immediately  stopj>ed  on  interposing  a  screen. 
IMiiciug  two  large  sphericul  or  paralx»lic  concave  reflectors  ul"  j>oUsheJ  brass 
{pi.  19»  ßg.  35)  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feel  apart,  and  putting 
in  the  focus  of  one  a  piece  of  tinder,  and  in  that  of  the  other  a  red  hot  iron 
ball,  the  tinder  will  become  inflamed.  If,  instead  of  the  red  hot  ball*  one 
merely  hot,  at  a  temperature  of  about  800"  for  instance,  be  employed,  and 
instead  of  the  tinder  a  thermometer,  the  latter  will  quickly  rise.  If  a  vessel 
containing  hot  water  be  i)laced  in  one  focus,  the  ordinary  thermometer  will 
not  exhibit  any  npprpriable  change  of  temperature;  we  are  not  to  suppose 
from  this,  how  ever,  that  the  vessel  of  water  radiates  no  heat.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  while  a  radiation  does  take  place,  the  ordinary  thermo- 
meters are  not  sufficiently  sen.sitive  to  exhibit  it,  for  which  reason  it 
becomes  necessary  to  employ  a  more  delicate  instrument.  Such  thermo- 
meters are: 

1.  The  differential  tkerfMmUer  of  Rumford  {ph  19,  ßg^  36),  consisting 
of  two  glass  bulbs,  a  and  6,  connected  by  a  bent  glass  tube.   In  this  a  drop 

of  alcohol  or  sulphuric  acid  serves  as  an  index,  upon  which  the  air  presses 
from  both  sides.  The  position  of  this  index  or  drop  of  fluid,  when  both 
bulbs  aro  of  ilif>  same  temperature,  is  taken  as  the  zero  of  the  scale,  which  is 
placed  on  the  horizontal  part  of  the  tube.  If  one  bulb  be  heated  more  than 
tlie  other,  the  droji,  by  tlie  expansion  of  the  contained  air,  will  be  driven 
towards  the  colder  one ;  and  the  distance  to  which  it  is  driven  will  be  ia 
proportion  to  the  difierence  of  temperature  of  the  two  bulbs. 
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S.  The  diferenUal  thermonKier  of  Leslie  (see  aocompanying 
fignre)  conaists  of  a  carved  tube  with  bulbs  blown  at  both  ends, 
and  standing  on  a  foot.  The  tube  is  filled  with  a  colored 
liquid.   If  the  one  bulb  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  concave 

mirror  and  the  other  out  of  it,  at  the  least  heating  of  the  first 
bulb,  the  liquid  in  the  tube  will  change  its  position;  and  the 
amount  of  this  change  may  be  read  off  on  the  scale. 

S.  MeUonVs  thermo-multiplier  {pL  19,ßgs.S1  and  37*}.  This 
consistsof  a  sensitive  multiplier  and  a  thermo-electric  pile,  com- 
posed of  twenty-five  to  thirty  fine  needles  or  bars  of  antimony 
and  bistnuth.  connected  alternately  at  their  extrennties,  and  sepa- 
rated laterally  by  some  non-conductor,  the  whole  united  into  a 
oompnct  bundle.  Each  of  the  terniiiiatiii^'  cleinciils  of  the  pile  is 
coiiaected  with  one  of  the  projectinsi  |)ins  which  thus  t'onu  the 
poles  of  the  pile.  The  pile  is  l:unj)-bl;icki  I  if  both  ends,  and, 
with  its  coverincr.  placed  on  a  lout  at  p.  The  i)oniiets  a  and  h.  of 
which  i  is  conical,  serve  to  keepotrtVom  the  pile  all  lateral  radi- 
ations. In  addition  to  this,  b  serves  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  heat  coming  from 
chat  side.  The  copper  wire,  twenty »two  to  twenty>four  feet  long,  forming 
the  galvanometer,  is  wound  upon  a  metal  frame.  The  carefiilly  compensated 
magnetic  needles  are,  as  shown  in  ßg,  87*,  united  together  and  suspended  by 
a  fibre  of  raw  silk,  linnqing  in  the  middle  of  a  glass  bell.  By  turning  the 
button  /,  the  fibre  with  the  needles  rnny  be  slightly  elevated  or  depressed. 
The  extoiisiblo  spiral  wires,  ir.  "Jcrve  to  connect  the  pole*!  of  the  pile  or 
battery  with  the  rxtrcinities  ol  the  imiliijilicr  wire.  The  entire  ajiparatus 
is  so  placed  and  adjusted  upon  a  snlTicitnUly  firm  table  as  that  the  thread 
shall  hang  in  the  middle  of  the  graduated  circle,  and  the  needles  point  to 
the  zero  of  the  graduation.  The  least  change  of  temperature  between  the 
two  extremities  of  the  pile  produces  an  immediate  deviation  of  the  needle* 
which  may  be  measured  on  the  graduated  circle. 

If,  in  the  focus  of  a  mirror,  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  pieces  of 
apparatus  be  introduced,  and  in  the  other  a  body  whose  surface  amounts  to 
one  third  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch,  the  apparatus  will  show  that  this  body 
constantly  radiates  heat,  even  if  its  temperature  !)C  but  little  higher  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  bodies.  Thus,  in  a  coUl  rooin.  nieltiiii;  ice  will  radiate 
heat,  nnd  thereby  elevate  the  temperature  in  the  otlier  locus.  If  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  room  be  abov  e  32"',  the  tiiermomcter  in  llie  focus  of  one  juirror 
will  sink  if  ice  be  placed  in  that  of  the  other.  This,  however,  is  not  an 
instance  of  radiation  of  cold,  but  simply  an  inverrion  of  the  usnial  operation; 
the  thermometer  is  now  the  radiating  body,  giving  off  its  heat  to  the  ice. 
If  Melloni's  thermo-multiplier  be  employed,  a  mirror  is  not  necessary,  for  by 
attaching  the  conical  hood,  A,  the  rays  are  concentrated  by  it  so  strongly, 
that  even  if  the  banri  be  held  against  the  opening  of  the  hood,  at  a  distance 
of  several  steps,  the  radiation  from  the  former  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  a 
very  sensible  deflection  of  the  needle. 

üeat  rayst  on  striking  any  body,  are  cither  absorbed,  reflected,  or  trans-  . 
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mitted.  That  an  abaorptioQ  of  heat  rays  tnutt  occur  it  shown  by  the 
heating  of  a  body  placed  in  one  focus  of  the  above-mentioned  system  of 
concave  reflection,  whenever  a  heated  body  is  placed  in  the  other. 
Although  this  power  of  absorption  is  common  to  all  bodies,  it  is  yet  not  the 

same  in  all,  the  less  den<?f  the  IkhIv  the  greater  being  its  absorbing  power. 
Of  tiu'  reflecting  ])o\ver  of  bodif  s  wr  have  an  illustration  in  the  above- 
mentioned  concave  metallic  refUctur,  the  mirrors  tliemselve»  experiencing 
no  elevalioa  ot  lemperaiure  vviien  a  healed  body  is  placed  in  one  of  their 
foci.  The  powers  of  absorbing  and  reflecting  heat  in  bodies  may  be 
considered  as  complementary  to  each  other ;  both  taken  toother  ei^dain 
what  becomes  of  the  heat  reaching  any  body.  Thus,  a  body  reflects  what 
it  cannot  absorb*  and  the  greater  the  alMorption  the  less  the  reflection,  and 
vice  versä.  The  angle  of  reflection  of  heat  rays  is  eqiml  to  the  angle  of 
incidence.  From  the  surface  of  plates  not  well  polished,  rays  are  dispersed 
irregularly,  or  diffused  in  all  direction*? ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  heat 
rays.  Of  this  we  may  readily  become  convinced  by  directini;  a  small  l>eani 
of  light  against  the  wall  of  a  dark  room.  By  ])resenting  the  thermo-electric 
pile  towards  the  light  s^tvi,  a  deviation  of  tite  needle  will  be  observed  in 
whatever  part  of  the  room  it  may  be  placed ;  it  returns  immediately  to  0, 
however,  whenever  the  aperture  admitting  the  beam  of  light  is  closed. 
There  is  of  coarse  no  other  heat  present  than  that  difiused  by  the  beam  of 
light. 

Solid  bodies  may  transmit  heat  rays  just  n<;  transparent  do  light.  These 
are  called  by  Melloni  diaihermanous,  and  those  which  intercept  heat, 
athcrmanous.  MeHoni,  in  his  experiments  on  the  passage  of  heal  rays, 
employed  the  apparatus  represented  in  pi.  \^,  Jl^.  Ml.  As  sources  of  he  it  he 
«'m)>loyeii  :  1 .  a  I..ocatelli  lamp  :  2.  a  spiral  of  platinum  w  ire  kept  red  huL  by 
the  flame  of  alcohol ;  3.  a  blackened  copper  plate,  /  {Jig-  39),  healed  to  752"^ F. 
by  an  alcohol  lamp;  4.  a  hdlow  cube  of  brass  plate  (  fig.  40)  filled  with  hot 
water*  maintained  at  an  equal  temperature  by  a  lamp.  TliMe  sources  of 
heat  were  successively  placed  upon  the  stand  e.  The  screen*  o,  composed 
of  two  brass  plates,  and  turning  on  a  hinge,  could  be  brought  between  the 
source  of  heat  and  the  thermo-electric  pile,  to  keep  from  the  latter  any  heat 
rays.  The  plate  of  the  body  to  be  investigated  was  placed  at  r.  If  the 
source  of  heat  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  the  needle  experiences 
a  certain  deflection  (30®),  and  a  plate  be  interposed  at  r.  it  was  found 
that  the  needle  returns  more  or  less  to  its  original  position  :  and  alsw.)  that 
plates  ot  ecjual  thickness  and  transparency  do  not  transniit  an  equal  number 
of  heat  rays,  and  even  that  some  bodies  transmit  heat  better  than  others  of 
much  greater  transparency.  The  thickness  of  the  plates  employed 
averaged  from  one  third  to  two  thirds  of  a  line.  Plates  of  rock  salt 
were  found  to  be  most  diathermanous  and  plates  of  ice  the  least 
(61). 

It  was  also  found  that  the  difTerence  of  radiants  involved  a  difference  in 

the  number  of  rays  transmitted  through  the  same  plate.    In  the  lamp  of 
Locatelli  the  transmission  was  greatest,  in  the  brass  plate  the  least,  although 
the  original  deflection  (30"")  was  the  same  in  all.    Plates  of  rock  salt 
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transmitted  the  heat  of  att  equally  well ;  plates  of  ioe  only  that  of  the 
Locateiti  lamp.  For  all  other  sources  the  power  of  transmitting  was 
cero. 

That  heat  rays  are  capable  of  refraction  like  those  of  light,  may  be  shown 
by  the  apparatus  represented  in  pi.  19.  fis;.  41.  TTpon  a  stand  is  placed  a 
prism  of  rock  salt,  and  at  some  distance  tlie  Locatelli  lamp.  The  direction 
is  now  observed  in  which  the  rays  of  light  emerge  from  tfie  prism  with  the 
least  deviation  from  their  original  (iircctiun,  and  the  thermo-electric  pile 
placed  in  it :  the  needle  will  become  immediately  deflected.  The  same  will 
be  the  ease  for  the  Locatelli  lamp,  the  plalinum  spiral,  the  cube  of  hot 
water,  ^c,  be  substituted.  The  deflection  ceases  immediately  on  slightly 
moving  the  pile,  whence  it  follows  that  the  rays  from  the  di&rent  sources 
are  refracted  by  the  rock  salt. 

In  this  great  difierence  in  the  transmitting  power  of  diathermanous  bodies 
the  question  sug^fjests  itself,  whether  in  the  athermanous  bodies  the  power 
of  absorption  and  dilTusion  be  not  different.  Melloni  has  inslitnted  the 
investigations  necessary  to  answer  this  ([uestion.  He  cut  out  die.ks  of  equal 
diameter  from  tiie  same  copper  plate,  blackened  them  on  one  side,  and 
coated  them  on  the  other  with  the  substance  whoeefpower  of  absorption  was 
to  be  ascertained.  He  then  introduced  the  plates,  one  after  the  other,  into 
the  apparatus,  so  that  the  blackened  side  was  directed  towards  the  pile,  and 
the  coated  side  towards  the  source  of  heat.  This  side  became  heated  by 
absorption,  and  this  heat,  being  communicated  to  the  opposite  side,  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  pile.  He  thus  discovered  a  great  difference  both 
in  the  absorbing  power  of  the  bodies  themselves,  as  also  in  respect  to  the 
different  sources  of  heat.  Lanip-hlack  exliibited  the  maximum  power  of 
absorpiiou,  oidy  13J  of  which  was  exhibited  by  a  bright  |)olished  surface. 

Melluni  and  Forbes  have  also  indicated  a  polarization  of  heat  rays, 
by  procenes  similar  to  those  by  which  the  same  change  is  produced  in 
fight. 

Dulong  and  Petit  have  instituted  the  most  accurate  experiments  upon  the 
laws  of  eooHng  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  ßg,  42.  Here  a  is 
a  copper  vessel  filled  with  water  kept  at  a  uniform  tem|)erature ;  b  is 
a  balloon  of  copper  plate,  blackened  internally  and  sunk  in  the  water;  it  is 

sustained  by  the  frame  c.  Upon  the  broad  ground  edge  of  the  balloon 
is  placed  a  level  plate,  d,  of  thick  glass,  and  upon  this  (like  a  receiver  on  the 
plate  of  an  air-pump)  a  broad  glass  tube,  e.  This  is  provided  above  with  a 
cock,  and  is  connected  by  a  leaden  tube,  g,  with  an  air-pump,  of  which 
the  figure  represents  only  the  {date  h.  The  tube  k  is  filled  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  serves  to  dry  the  gas  coming  from  the  gasometer  /,  in  case 
experiments  are  to  be  made  upon  cooling  in  diflerent  gases.  The  bodies 
whose  cooling  is  to  be  observed  in  this  apparatus  are  large  thermometers 
with  qpherical  bulbs,  fastened  by  a  cock  in  the  glass  plate  <f,  and  capable  of 
being  raised  with  it.  When  such  a  thermometer  has  bpon  heated  to  the 
proper  temperature,  it  is  quickly  introduced  into  the  balloon,  the  tube  e  placed 
over  it,  aiid  the  air  pumped  out.  The  depression  of  the  mercury  is  to  be 
observed  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  watch. 
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It  has  been  found  by  experiments  with  this  apparatus  that  the  rate  of 

cooling  is  not  uniform,  that  is,  that  bodies  do  not  cool  equally  in  each 

«tuccpssive  minute.  The  greater  the  excels  of  heat  possessed  by  bodies 
above  that  of  surrounding  bodies,  the  more  rai»idl\  does  cooling  talie  [dace. 
The  loss  of  heat  of  a  body  is,  however,  only  |'r<>).ririionai  lo  the  excess  of 
temperature  when  the  latter  amounts  lu  about  100^" — 115°F. 

h*  Conduction  of  Heat. 

Heat  passes  from  one  body  to  another,  not  only  by  condactioo,  but  also 

by  immediate  contact ;  all  bodies  do  not  possess,  however,  the  same 
conductinir  power.  8orne  bodies  allow  heat  to  pass  with  great  facility 
from  <»iie  particle  io  another  :  these  are  called  pood  conductors.  Otiiers 
may  be  intlamed  at  one  point,  while  in  another  (|uite  near  to  it,  the 
temperature  may  be  but  slightly  increased.  Such  are  had  conductors. 
Metala  form  the  best  conductors;  spongy  or  very  porous  bodies  the 
worst. 

If  several  rods  of  difierent  uiaterial,  but  of  the  same  size,  be  coated  at  the 

upper  end  with  wax,  and  set  on  a  hot  plate,  the  relative  rapidity  of  melting 
which  will  be  observed  in  the  wax,  will  indicate  the  relative  conducting 

power  of  the  ditferent  materials-. 

If  nn  elongated  body,  as  a  metallic  rod,  lie  connected  at  one  end  with  a 
source  of  heat,  this  heat  will  gradually  ditlu.se  itself  throughout  the  entire 
mass :  it  will,  however,  be  greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  source,  and 
decrease  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  it.  In  similar  rods 
of  different  metals,  the  conducting  power  is  as  the  square  of  that  distance 
from  the  source  of  heat,  at  which,  other  things  being  equal,  equal  excesses 
of  temperature  have  been  observed. 

In  liquids  and  gases  heat  is  diffused  principally  by  currents.  As  the  heated 
strata  become  specifically  ligiiter,  and  therefore  rise  to  the  surface,  the 
displaced  strata  orcupy  tlieir  place  and  become  heated  in  turn.  Liquids, 
and  still  more  ga.ses,  are  niucli  jionrer  cnnductors  than  metals;  hence  it 
follows  that  porous  bodies,  jwwdereil  subülauces.  and  even  metals  in  a  state 
of  uiiuute  division,  conduct  heal  much  worse  than  those  which  are  dense, 
on  account  of  the  pores  being  constantly  filled  with  air  or  other  gases. 

t.  Sources  of  HeaL 

The  principal  source  of  heat  is  the  sun,  and  next  to  this,  chemical 
combinations,  combn^ii<>n  particularly,  tliat  is,  the  rapid  combination  of 
bodies  with  the  oxygen  oi  the  air.  The  heat  juoduced  in  such  combustion 
is  estimated  by  the  degree  to  which  eipiai  quantities  of  the  combustibles 
elevate  the  temperature  of  equal  quantities  of  water.  The  most  satis- 
factory experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  instituted  by  Rumford, 
Lavoisier,  Laplace,  and  Despretz. 
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The  animal  heat  b  constantly  different  from  that  of  the  surrounding  air ; 
in  the  temperate  and  frigid  regions  it  is  generally  warmer,  in  the  tropical 
colder  than  the  air.  The  animal  body  consequently  possesses  an 
independent  heat  which  is  continually  rene\ve(!  The  heat  of  the  human 
body  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  under  the  most 
diverse  circumstances  (cases  of  disease  excepted),  varies  only  from  96.5* 
to  102*  F.  The  animal  heat  of  }>irds  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  and  that  ot  insects  peihHp.s  lower.  The  source  of  animal  heat  a. 
peculiar  combustion  taking  place  in  the  body  between  the  oxygen  inspired 
through  the  lungs  and  the  carbon  of  the  body.  Other  causes  there  are,  in 
all  probability,  but  this  is  unquestionably  the  principal. 

Heat  may  also  be  produced  by  mechanical  nieans.  Thus  a  very 
considerable  elevation  of  temperature  may  be  produced  by  the  compression 
of  air,  as  shown  in  the  little  apparatus  for  inflaming  tinder,  where  the 
tinder  fixed  underneath  an  air-tight  j^iston,  is  inflamed  by  the  sudden 
depression  of  the  piston  and  coasequcnt  compression  of  the  air.  Even  in 
solid  bodies  a  considerable  compressio)i.  as  in  coining  mone},  jnoduces  a 
sensible  elevatiuu  uf  temperature.  Finally,  fiiulion  is  the  principal  source 
of  the  mechanical  production  of  heat,  for  the  pivots  of  a  wheel  become 
heated  to  redness  if  the  friction  be  not  diminished  by  some  anti- 
attritient.  Wood  also  may  be  set  on  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces 
together. 


OPTICS ;  OR.  THE  THEORY  OF  LIGHT. 

a.  Propagation  of  Light, 

Bodies  are  divided,  with  r^ard  to  light,  into  luminous  and  non>]uminous» 
of  which  the  former  emit  light  peculiar  to  themselves,  while  the  latter  do 
not.  Now,  luminous  bodies  are  again  divided  into  transparent,  or  those 
which  transmit  light;  and  opake,  or  those  which  totally  intercept  its 

passage.  Light  is  propagated  in  perfectly  uniform  merlin,  in  straight  lines; 
and  in  curved  when  the  medium  is  not  of  this  character.  In  passing  from 
one  transparent  medium  to  another,  it  experiences  a  deviation  or  bre.ik  in 
its  path,  that  is,  the  rays  of  light  undergo  refraction.  This,  for  instance,  is 
very  evident  in  its  passage  from  water  into  air.  Take  a  vessel,  v 
{pL  21,  ßg.  1),  and  place  in  the  bottom  of  it  a  piece  of  money.  Assume 
such  a  position  with  regard  to  this  vessel,  that  the  money  diall  be  just 
concealed  by  the  edge,  d,  of  the  vessel.  Fill  this  vrith  water,  and  the  coin 
will  appear  as  if  elevated,  and  in  plain  sight.  It  appears  to  lie  at  n,  though 
its  position  is  not  changed  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  the  illusion  is  produced 
by  the  bending  of  the  ray,  mio,  coming  from  the  object  to  the  eye  at  o. 
Upon  this  same  principle  is  explained  the  fact,  that  the  stars  are  visible 
before  their  real  rising,  and  alter  they  have  actually  set  iSee  Astronomy, 
seclioa  47. 
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Light  ia  most  inteoBe  at  its  source,  and  experiences  a  gradual  diminution 
in  its  intensity  as  the  distance  from  this  source  is  increased,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  of  a  body  becoming  has  illuminated  as  it  recedes  from  any  radiant. 
The  law  of  this  diminution  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  hent ;  the  intensity 
decreases  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  radiant.  A  boiiy  which 
experiences  a  certain  intensity  of  li^lit  at  a  distance  of  one  foot,  will 
receive  at  the  distance  of  two  fet  t  only  one  fourth  of  this  amountt  and  at 
ttie  distance  of  three  feet  one  ninth,  Sic. 

When  light  coming  from  a  :>ingle  luminous  point  strikes  upon  an 
opake  body,  jthere  arisM  behind  this,  <m  the  side  opposite  to  the  radiant,  a 
dark  space  called  a  shadow,  bounded  by  a  conical  surface.  If  the  luminous 
body  be  of  considerable  extent,  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  the  full 
shadow, or  that  space  receiving  no  light  at  all,  from  the  half  shadow,  or  the 
space  receiving  light  from  some  parts  of  the  luminous  body  and  not  from 
others.  In  pi.  21,  fig.  2,  let  A  be  a  large  luminous  sphere,  and  B  a  smaller 
opake  one,  then  both  the  full  and  the  hnlf  shadows  will  be  conical  spaces, 
only  of  opposite  [lositions;  for  while  the  diameter  of  the  full  or  central 
shadow  diniiiilühes  with  the  distrmce  frorn  the  luminous  bodv,  ending  finally 
in  a  point  at  S,  that  of  the  liaif  sliaJow  inciea.ses  more  and  mure  with  this 
distance.  Fig,  8  represents  the  appearance  which  would  be  presented  by 
their  shadows,  if  received  at  m'n,  on  a  screen.  It  will  be  seen  that  th» 
central  shadow  is  smaller,  and  the  half  shadow  larger,  with  the  distance 
from  the  body  producing  the  shadow,  until  the  former  vanishes  entirely,  and 
only  the  latter  remains.  This  increases  In  size,  but  at  the  same  time 
diminishes  in  intensity  until  it  also  disappears. 

If  the  light  from  a  luminous  or  illuminnted  body  falls  upon  a  screen  with  a 
small  oj>ening,  the  light  passing  through  forms  a  well  defined  beam, 
producing  upon  a  second  screen  a  l)riglit  spot  on  a  dark  ground.  If  an 
aperture  of  this  character  he  made  in  the  window  shutter  of  a  perfectly  dark 
room,  an  inverted  Image  of  external  objects  will  be  found  upon  the  opposite 
wall  {fig.  A),  A  beam  of  solar  light  under 'such  circumstances  presents  a 
round  image,  even  though  the  aperture  be  angular,  as  a  circular  image  is 
formed  by  every  point  of  the  aperture,  and  the  combination  of  these  innu- 
merable round  images  must  necessarily  give  a  single  image  that  is 
round. 

The  velocity  of  light  is  extraordinarily  great.  It  passes  from  the  sun  to 
the  earth  in  eight  minutes  and  thirty -six  seconds,  and  in  each  second 
traverses  not  less  than  192,000  miles.  It  has  been  a  problem  in  Astronomy 
to  determine  this  velocity  by  observations  on  the  motions  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  (see  page  116).  The  calculations  were  first  made  by  Olaus 
Römer  and  Cassini. 

* 

fr.  Rsßtction,  of  Light, — Calaptriet, 

When  a  ray  of  light  strikes  a  very  smooth  level  surface,   a  polished 
glass  or  metallic  plate  for  instance,  it  is  reflected,  and  the  angle  formed  by 
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the  inoideiit  ray  with  a  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence, 
will  be  equal  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  reflected  ray  with  this  same 

perpendicular.  Thus*  in  pL  31,  ßg.  5,  suppose  a  ray  to  come  in  the 
direction  dl,  formin::  an  an^Io,  dip,  with  the  perpendicular  Ip,  the  reflected 

ray  will  be  Ir.  in;iknig  the  an^le  d/p  =  plr.  The  fortner  is  called  the  artf^k 
(if  incidenct',{\\e  laUer  ihc  anir/c  of  rejlcrlion.  Rays  reflected  in  this  manner 
are  said  to  be  regularly  reflected.  There  are,  in  athlitioii,  rays  that  are 
irregularly  reflected,  or  scattered  in  all  directions  i'wm  the  radiant  beam. 
The  intensity  of  this  scattered  light  is  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  polish  of 
the  reflector. 

To  prove  the  preceding  proposition  respecting  regularly  reflected  light, 
the  following  method  may  be  employed.  Take  a  vertical  graduated  circle, 
C,  (an  altitude  circle)  ßg,  8,  about  whose  axis  a  telescope«  /,  moves.  Have 
also  an  artificial  horizon  of  mercury  or  linseed  oil,  in  a  wooden  vessel ;  then 
sight  with  the  telescope,  first  at  a  star  and  then  at  its  image  reflected  in  the 
artificial  horizon.  On  measuring  the  angles  which  the  «sight  lines  ne  and  o'l 
form  witli  tiie  horizontal  line  cf  it  will  be  found  thai  liiev  arc  c(iual ; 
whence,  as  eo  is  parallel  to  the  incident  ray  ci,  both  coming  from  an  infi- 
nitely distant  star,  it  follows  that  the  incident  ray,  ci,  and  the  reflected  ray, 
tV,  make  equal  angles  with  the  horizontal  line,  and  consequently  with  the 
vertical  or  plumb  line,  pi.  The  three  lines,  ci,  iof,  and  pU  evidently 
lie  in  one  and  the  same  plane,  or  the  plane  in  which  the  telescope 
rotates. 

A  plane  mirror  shows  the  images  of  objects  lying  before  it,  which  images 
must  be  symmetrical  with  the  object,  in  relation  to  the  reflecting  plane.  In 
fie-  7,  let  m  m  be  a  plane  rnirror,  rtnd  /  a  Uiminous  point  before  it,  which 
«ends  to  the  mirror  the  ray  li.  This  is  reflected  in  the  direction  tc.  and 
priHiuccs  an  iinprtssiun  upon  an  eye  at  c,  as  if  it  had  come  from  a  point,  i, 
in  the  direction  ic,  and  behind  the  mirror,  so  that  il'  =  tV.  An  eye  at  will 
observe  the  point  /  in  the  same  point  t.  Draw  /f  cutting  mm*  in  ik;  H*  will 
evidently  be  perpendicular  to  mm*,  and  be  bisected  at  k.  We  thus  find  the 
image  of  a  luminous  point  in  a  plane  mirror  by  letting  fall  from  the  luminous 
point  a  perpendicular  to  the  mirror,  or  the  mirror  produced,  and  taking  on 
this  perpendicular,  behind  the  mirror,  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  the  point  in 
front  of  it.  As  this  proposition  holds  good  for  every  point  of  an  object 
emitting  light,  the  image  of  sucli  an  object  may  be  readily  constructed. 
Thus,  in  fig.  8,  ah  is  liie  image,  in  the  mirror  VVV^,  of  the  arrow  .\B,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  image  and  object  are  perfectly  symmetrical,  with  respect 
to  the  plane  of  the  mirror.  The  construction  lines,  Kk  and  ka,  B/  and  bl^ 
exhibit  the  position  of  the  image,  while  the  other  lines  show  the  owrectness 
of  the  figure  with  reference  to  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light. 

The  intensity  of  the  reflected  light,  whose  direction  may  be  ascertained 
in  the  most  exact  manner,  depends  on  the  one  hand  upon  the  medium  in 
which  the  light  moves  and  in  which  it  falls,  and  on  the  other  hand  u]>on  the 
angle  of  incidence :  the  more  acute  the  angle  the  greater  the  number  of  rays 
reflected. 

If  two  plane  mirrors  be  placed  together  at  any  angle,  an  object  between 
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them  may  exhibit  i  y  imago.  In  pi.  2\,  fi^r  n,  K  l  VW  and  ZW  be  two 
plane  mirrors,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  with  n  htminous  point  placed 
between  thetn.  An  eye  at  O  sees,  fvi^sidcs  the  point  or  oliject  itself,  its  two 
imajres.  a.  a',  n  ll«  cted  fron)  the  two  mirrors.  I?ut  the  ruvs  reflected  from 
one  mirror  an-  partly  reflertt  d  back  again  by  llit*  other,  on  which  account 
the  images,  a,  a',  may  themselves  be  considered  as  objects  or  raUiaiu 
points :  the  two  will  form  a  third  image  in  the  same  point,  a" ;  more  than 
these  three  images  cannot  exist  at  this  angle.  The  nttmber  of  ima«ges 
always  depends  upon  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors ;  if  this  amount  to  60", 
there  will  be  six  images,  including  the  object,  dec. ;  and,  in  general,  this 

number  (mcluding  liie  object)  will  be  represented  by         where  a  is  the 

a 

angle  of  inc  lination  of  the  two  mirrors.  The  number  therefore  increases 
with  a  diminution  of  the  angle ;  when  this  is  xero,  or  the  mirrors  become 
parallel,  this  number  becomes  infinite. 

UjK>n  this  prinripir*  ripppnd»?  the  con.struction  of  the  instrument  invented 
by  Bresvster  in  l«i7,  ami  cailfd  hv  liiin  thr  Kuleidoscopt  {Jiß(s.  105,  lOri). 
This  consists  of  a  cylindrical  *ir  conic  al  lube  with  a  cap  at  one  eiui,  in 
which  is  a  hole  to  look  through.  In  the  tube  two  plane  mirrors  are  fixed, 
80  as  to  form  with  each  other  a  certain  angle,  60^  for  instance.  Instead 
of  the  mirrors  usually  employed,  glass  {>lates  blackened  on  the  back  may  be 
used.  A  false  bottom  of  glass  is  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
extremity  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  eye-hole  is  situated,  and  oyer  the 
extreme  end  is  fitted  a  second  plate  of  glass  by  means  of  a  cap.  Pieces  of 
colored  glass,  feathers,  and  other  brightly  colored  objects  are  placed  in  the 
space  betwpfn  the  two  phfe'^  ju^t  tnontinnprl.  On  lor.kinsx  through  the 
eye-hole,  towards  the  light,  vaiHMis  hrxagonal  syruincirical  imafies  will  be 
tnrmed  by  the  reflection  f>f  tin.'  ul)jecls  in  the  mirnus,  uln(  li  will  be 
changed  by  every  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  objects.  Other 
polygonal  images  besides  the  hexagonal  will  be  formed  by  varying  the 
inclination  of  the  mirrors.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  by 
too  frequent  reflections  the  light  is  enfeebled,  and  part  of  the  image  will  be 
very  faint.  The  dodecagon  should  be  the  maximum,  in  which  case  the 
angle  of  inclination  must  be  30**.  The  kaleidoscope  is  of  great  use  in 
drawing  i>atterns  for  various  fabrics,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been 
variously  modified,  so  as  to  produce  othrr  figures  than  the  rosette. 

Woüaston's  njhctiiiir  ( iniiiiDH'trr  depends  for  its  princif>Ic  npr>n  the 
rellecliiig  ol  a  ray  nf  li^ht.  A  goniometer  is  any  instrnnuMit  used  for 
measuring  the  angle  lornied  by  any  two  sides  of  a  crystal,  and  may  be  of 
various  constructions,  some  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere.  With 
regard  to  the  goniometer  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  let  {pl.%\,  ßg.  10)  abed  be  the 
section  of  a  crystal,  ah  and  ac  the  surfaces,  appearing  here  as  lines  whose 
angle  is  to  be  measured.  If  now  the  edge,  a  (projected  into  a  point  in  the 
figure),  be  horizontal,  an  eye  at  o  observes  in  the  surface,  the  image  of 
a  distant  horizontal  line,  to  which  the  edge,  «,  is  parallel  also  a<5  a 
horizontal  line.    Let  the  eye  be  held  in  such  a  manner  that  the  image  of 
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the  line,  a  window-bar,  for  instance,  be  visible  by  reflection  from  the 
surface,  ah,  at  a  certain  readily  determined  part  of  tlie  floor;  turn  the 
cr}'stal  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  edge  a,  or  about  this  edge  itself,  until 
the  same  object  is  seen  in  the  same  ])lace  by  reflection  from  the  second 
surface,  ac ;  this  will  be  uccoiiiplislu  d  when  the  angle,  fac,  has  been 
described,  and  the  surface,  ac,  is  in  the  same  position  loniierly  occupied  by 
ah.  The  angle  of  rotation, /</c,  can  be  measured  if  the  axis  of  rotation  bo 
the  axis  of  a  graduated  altitude  circle ;  subtract  this  from  180^,  we  shall 
have  the  angle  required,  hae.  Figs,  11  and  12  represent  a  reflecting 
goniometer,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  sectional  view :  ab  is  the  section  of  the 
graduated  circle;  i  that  of  the  part  containing  the  vernier.  The  disk  of 
the  circle  turns  about  a  graduated  axis  reaching  to  ef,  turned  by  means  of 
the  tnilled  wheel,  rf,  wiiich  carries  in  addition  the  disk,  cd.  For  fixing  the 
latter  disk,  as  ulso  tlie  circle  itself,  tlie  pressure  screw,  /,  is  employed,  and 
for  fine  adjustments  of  the  circle  ihc  screw  o.  The  axis  of  the  cii  cle  itself 
is  hollow ;  in  it,  by  means  of  the  head,  gfi,  turns  another  axis,  mn,  by  whose 
rotation  is  turned  the  right-angled  arm,  nqp  :  to  this  is  fastened  a  similar 
arm»/irs,  turning  about  p.  If  the  circle  be  fixed  by  means  of  the  screw,  /, 
the  axis,  mn,  can  be  turned  separately  ;  if  /  be  loosened,  then  the  axis  turns 
with  the  circle.  The  crystal  is  fixed  to  the  rod,  tu,  by  a  little  wax,  and  the 
whole  instrument  so  adjusted  as  that  the  plane  of  the  circle  shall  be 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  window.  To  measure  by  means  of  the 
instruinenf.  arljust  the  circle  to  the  zero,  fix  it  there  by  menns  of  the  screw, 
/,  and  arrange  the  crystal  in  such  a  luainier  that  the  edge  of  intersection 
of  the  two  planes  whose  angle  is  to  be  measured,  shall  fall  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  axis,  //i/i,  until  the  image  of  the  window-bar  appears  at 
the  given  part  of  the  floor.  Then  loosen  the  screw,  /,  and  turn  again  until 
the  image  of  the  window-bar  is  seen  at  the  same  part  of  the  floor  from  the 
second  surface.   The  angular  value  of  this  rotation  may  then  be  read  off. 

For  large  and  heavy  crystals  the  goniometer  of  Gamhey  (ßg.  13)  is 
better  suited :  it  may  tdso  be  employed  in  measuring  the  angle  of  a  prism. 
For  this  latter  purpose  the  prism  is  so  adjusted  that  the  image  of  any 
distant  object  appears  in  the  cross-hairs  of  the  telescope.  The  prism  is  then 
turned  abont  its  vertical  axis  until  the  same  image  reflected  from  the 
second  .surface  appears  in  the  cross-hairs,  upon  which  the  angle  by  which 
the  prism  has  been  turned  is  to  be  read  off". 

The  rt-ßecting  Sextant  is  a  very  important  application  of  the  reflection 
of  light:  its  principle  is  illustrated  by  ßg.  14.  Here  A  is  a  small  mirror 
whose  upper  half  is  not  silvered,  so  that  an  eye  at  o  can  see  through  the 
uncovered  portion  of  the  glass  plate.  B  is  a  second  mirror,  which  may  be 
turned  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure.  When  the 
mirrors  are  mutually  parallel,  the  eye  at  o  will  see  a  distant  object  situated 
in  the  direction  o\,  directly  through  the  uncoated  half  of  the  mirror,  and 
its  reflection  in  the  otiier  ball",  wliile  the  ray,  fB,  coming  from  the  object 
and  passing  near  the  mirror,  A,  is  reflected  from  B  to  A,  and  thence  to  n. 
Il  tlie  mirror  ß  be  turned,  an  image,  visible  through  the  uncovered  part 
of  tbd  mirror  A,  will  not  be  seen  in  the  silvered  portion,  but  the  image 
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▼bible  will  be  that  of  an  object  from  which  the  ray,/B,  comes.  The 
angle  which  the  two  sight-lines,  Be  and  hf,  from  the  two  objects  make  with 
each  other,  is  preci^siely  twice  the  ninount  of  the  angle  by  which  the  planes 
of  the  two  mirrors  are  now  incliiu'il  to  c:icli  other.  It  would  be  very  ea<:v 
to  show  that  the  angle  eBf  is  twice  as  c;reat  as  gBh.  PL  21,  lii:.  15. 
represent:*  a  rellecting  sextant  of  the  simplest  construction.  For  full 
particttlara  respecting  this  instninient  in  its  various  forins»  as  also  for  a 
more  complete  illustration  of  its  theory,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  that 
part  of  our  work  where  the  sextant  is  treated  of  at  length. — (Pp.  66  and 
166.) 

If  a  ray  of  light  impinge  upon  any  polished  curved  surface,  it  will  be 
reflected  as  from  a  plane  tangent  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence. 
Aluminous  point  at  the  centre  of  a  sphere  emits  rays  which  arc  all  reflec  ted 
back  again  to  this  centre.  If  the  lumiiious  point  lie  in  one  focus  ot'  an 
ellipsoid,  its  rays  will  be  redeetecl  to  the  (»ther  focus,  and  then  bark  n^-.uw  hy 
reflection  to  the  first.  If  the  luminous  point  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
paraboloid,  the  rays  will  be  reflected  parallel  to  the  axis:  if  a  number  of 
rays  be  incident  parallel  tp  the  axis*  they  will  be  reflected  to  the  focus. 
Spherical  mirrors  are  either  concave  or  convex.  A  spherical  convex 
mirror  is  a  part  of  a  sphere  polished  externally;  a  spherical  concave  mirror 
is  part  of  a  sphere  polished  internally.  The  centre*  e  {ßg.  77),  of  the  sphere 
is  called  the  centre  of  curvature  ;  the  line  ca,  connecting  it  with  the  centre 
of  the  mirror,  is  called  the  axis  of  the  mirror  :  the  anjrie  mcm\  formed  hv 
lines  <lrawn  from  the  centre  of  rurvalure  to  exterior  points  diametricaliv 
op)«)M[t;  t(»  each  other,  is  called  the  aperture  ol  ihe  mirror.  If  a  luminous 
point  be  placed  at  the  centre  of  curvature,  all  its  rays  will  be  reflected  back 
to  it  again.  If  the  radiant  be  at  a  very  great  distance  from  the  mirror*  its 
rays  striking  the  mirror  may  be  considered  as  parallel  to  each  other.  Rays 
falling  upon  the  mirror  parallel  to  each  other  {fig.  16)  are  reflected  to  a 
common  point,  c,  called  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  situated  half  way  between 
the  centre  of  curvature  and  the  centre  of  tfie  mirror  (^.  17).  This  is 
striolly  true,  however,  only  of  tho<!f»  ray??  which  are  very  near  and  parallel 
to  the  axis  :  the  ninre  they  are  removed  from  the  axis,  the  nearer  to  the 
mirror  is  the  focus.  The  focus  of  parallel  rays,  strikin<^  the  mirror  at  a 
distance  of  00^  from  tlie  axis,  will  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror  itself.  If 
all  the  parallel  rays  impinging  upon  a  mirror  are  to  be  reflected  to  the  same 
point,  its  aperture  must  not  amount  to  more  than  from  %P  to  10^  ;  in  this 
case  all  the  rays  may  be  considered  as  central.  If  the  luminous  point  be 
not  at  an  infinite  distance,  but  a  point,  m,  of  the  axis  itself  (jl^.  16),  the 
focus  will  be  nearer  the  centre  of  curvature  than  the  centre  of  the  mirror; 
if  placed  at  the  centre  of  curvature,  the  focus  will  be  there  also.  If  the 
radiant  be  placed  between  the  focus  of  parallel  central  rays  and  the  centre 
of  curvature,  the  focus  will  he  further  from  the  mirror  than  this  centre,  and 
will  recede  more  md  more  as  the  radiant  approaches  the  centre  of  parallel 
rays.  In  this  locu.s  the  ratliant  will  emit  rays  which  will  be  renecled  in 
lines  parallel  to  the  axis  and  to  each  other,  and  there  will  be  no 
convergence  to  a  focus  at  all.  If  the  radiant  be  between  the  foous  of 
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parallel  central  rays  and  the  mirror,  the  rays  will  be  reflected  diverging,  as 
if  they  came  from  a  point  behind  the  mirror  (j^.  16). 

All  that  has  just  been  said  applies  equally  to  rays  reflected  from  points 
not  in  the  axis,  as  an  imaginary  axis  may  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
curvature  and  the  radiant,  provided  the  mirror  be  sufficiently  large. 

On  the  principles  ju«;t  enumerated,  it  becomes  easy  to  determine  the 
nature  of  images  formed  in  concave  mirrors.  If  an  object.  AB  (  ft^^.  19), 
l)c  piaceci  l)(.'t\\een  the  centre,  C,  and  the  tocus  F,  the  mirror  cxhil)its  an 
image,  ab,  inverted  and  magnified,  and  situated  at  u  greater  distance  from 
the  mirror.  For  an  object  at  ab  the  image  will  be  inverted,  diminished, 
and  nearer  to  the  mirror.  The  further  the  object  from  the  mirror,  the 
nearer  is  the  image  to  the  focus  of  parallel  rays ;  if  this  distance  becomes 
infinitet  as  in  the  case  of  the  sun  or  stars,  the  tmag^  will  be  in  the  focus. 
An  object  at  the  centre  of  curvature  will  have  an  image  there  also,  and 
inverted.  Objects  at  the  fociH.  and  between  this  and  the  mirror,  will 
exhibit  no  image  whatever  in  front. 

The  images  fornied  in  concave  are  very  difl'erent  from  those  of  plane 
minors.  The  latter  appear  as  if  proceeding  from  a  point  behind  the 
mirror,  thus  diverging,  while  the  former  converge.  The  images  formed  by 
a  concave  mirror  may  be  thrown  on  a  screen  of  white  paper  or  ground 
glass. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  a  concave  mirror  may  be  readily  determined 

by  observing  the  place  before  the  mirror  at  which  the  image  of  the  sun  is 
formed  on  a  screen.  This  image  will,  of  course,  be  in  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays,  and  twice  the  distance  thus  formed  will  be  the  radius  of 

curvature. 

Although  no  image  is  formed  in  fmnt  of  a  concave  mirror  by  objects 
placed  between  the  focus  and  the  mirror,  yet  an  apparent  image  will  bo 
formed  behind  it  If  in  ßg.  20  AB  be  the  object,  the  normal  ray,  An,  will 
be  reflected  back  in  the  direction  nAC.  Ae,  however,  which  is  parallel  to 
the  axis,  wilt  be  reflected  to  F;  nAC  and  «F,  produced  backwards,  will 
intersect  at  a,  where  will  be  the  image  of  A.  Obtain  fr,  the  image  of 
the  other  extremity,  B,  of  the  object,  and  ah  will  be  the  image  required. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  larger  than  the  object,  lies  behind  the  mirror, 
and  is  erect. 

A  sphrrical  convex  mirror  {  fiff.  21)  has  no  actual  focus,  as  the  rellected 
rays  <lo  not  imite  ;  they  diverge,  however,  after  reflection,  as  if  they  came 
from  one  and  the  same  point  behind  the  mirror.  When  the  ray.s  are 
parallel  to  the  axis,  this  point,  d,  \\'\\\  be  half  way  between  the  centre  of 
curvature  and  the  mirror,  thus  corresponding  to  the  focus  of  parallel  rays 
in  the  concave  mirror.  The  focus  of  parallel  rays  in  the  convex  mirror  is 
called  the  virtual  or  tgtparentf  to  distinguish  it  from  the  real  or  actual 
focus  of  the  concave  mirror.  A  convex  mirror  exhibits  a  direct,  but 
diminished  image,  ab,  behind  the  mirror  (Jig.  22),  of  which  we  may  become 
easily  convinced,  by  comparing  the  explanation  of  ßg,  20,  and  considering 
F  as  the  focus. 

When  the  rays  proceeding  from  a  luminous  point,  and  reflected  from  a 
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curved  surface,  do  not  unite  in  a  focus,  a  caustic  ame  it  produced.  Thit 
is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  contiguous  rays  in  the  5?ame 
pinne.  Fig,  23  exhibits  a  caustic  curve  produced  by  a  curved  reflecting 
strip. 

c.  Refraction   of  LiglU. — JHoplriet, 

When  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  one  medium  to  another,  it  experiences  n 
change  of  direction,  or  Ix'coines  broken,  i.  e.  relractcJ.  When  the  media 
are  perfectly  homo^'pncous,  the  refraction  lakes  place  suddenly;  as,  however, 
in  most  cases  there  is  a  stratification  of  media,  this  refraction,  strictly 
speaking,  takes  place  in  a  curve,  as  has  been  already  referred  to  in 
Astronomy.  Tliis  curvature  is  generally  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
sensible«  and  but  little  error  is  involved  by  considering  refraction  to  take 
place  in  straight  lines.  If,  in  ßg,  34,  the  horizontal  line  passing  through  t 
separate  two  different  media,  as  water  and  air,  then  the  angle  formed  by 
the  incident  ray,  i7,  with  the  vertical  line,  ni,  is  called  tlie  angle  of 
incidence.  The  angle  of  rpfractinn  is  that  nntrle  formed  by  the  ray,  ir, 
after  enlerinu'  the  second  nn'<liuin  with  tlic  s.inic  vcrtiral  line  produced  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  phuie  of  incidence  passes  through  tiie  incident  ray 
and  the  vertical;  the  plane  of  refraction  through  the  same  vertical  and  tiie 
refracted  ray.  Generally,  the  incident  ray  is  refracted  into  but  one  line ; 
there  are  cases,  however,  in  which  this  ray  becomes  split  into  two,  as  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  polarization. 

For  simple  or  single  refraction,  to  which  we  here  restrict  ourselves,  the 
following  laws  present  themselves  : — 1st.  The  plane  of  refraction  coincides 
with  the  plane  of  incidence.  '2d.  F.  t  tlie  snmc  media,  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  hears  a  constant  ratio  tn  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction. 
Suppose  in  /'/.  '21,  ßg.  25,  /  to  be  a  ray  of  light,  incident  at  the  same  jioint 
as,  and  in  the  .same  plane  with  a  vertical,  dd',  and  there  to  sutler  a 
refraction.  If  it  were  desired  to  determine  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction  on  a  graduated  circle,  we  may  suppose  a  circle  to  be  described 
about  the  point  of  incidence,  cutting  the  two  rays.  There  ad  would  be 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  cd  that  of  refraction.  If  the 
angle  of  incidence  were  found  by  direct  measurement  tO  be  as  15*^,  then  the 
angle  of  refraction  would  be  W  15';  if  the  former,  again,  were  60",  the 
latter  would  be  40°  30';  and  the  sines  of  these  angles  are  respectivelv, 
0.259,  0.104,  0.866,  0.649.   Constructing  the  above  proportions  we  have 

sin.  15°_     0.259  sin.  60^  0.860 

"ihTTrlF^  aioi  ^ ^"'^  IhTW^^  "  o.cio  "  ^ ' 

of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  : :  4  :  3. 

The  index  of  refraction,  four  thirds,  answers  for  the  case  where  the  ray 
passes  from  air  into  water;  for  other  media  otiier  indices  are  required. 
Even  in  water  a  change  of  teruperaturc  will  produce  a  diifcreul  iudex. 
If  the  ray  pass  from  water  into  air,  the  rays  change  names,  but  retain  the 
same  values;  and  If  n  be  the  index  of  refinustion  in  the  first  case,  of  a  ray 
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passing  from  a  rarer  ioto  a  denser  uiedium,  it  will  be  «  when  the  ray  tra- 

verses  the  same  media  in  the  reverse  direction.  As  this  mininiuro  angle 

of  incidence  =  0^,  that  is,  when  the  ray  falls  perpendicularly  to  the 
coinciding  surfaces  of  the  media,  the  angle  of  refraction  must,  in  that  case, 
be  0'^,  or  the  ray  will  parsoe  its  course  unbroken.   The  greatest  value  of 

the  angle  of  ineideiice  wlU  be  W* ;  and  as  sin.  WP  =  l,  n  =  (when 

BIO«  « 

r  is  the  angle  of  refraction),  or  sin.  This  value  of  n  is  called  the 

iimiti7i<:  angle. 

For  the  media  air  and  water,  n=  \  \  thus  ^  —  f  —  0.75  =  sin.  48^  35', 
and  this  value  is  the  limitiiiu;  angle  in  ti*is  instance.  Then  a  ray  of  light, 
passing  from  air  into  water,  cannot  have  an  angle  of  refraction  greater  than 
48°  35' ;  if  a  ray  pass  at  this  angle  from  water  into  air,  its  refraction  will 
amount  to  90°,  or  the  refracted  ray  will  be  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
refraction.  All  rays,  then,  {«roceeding  from  water  to  air,  which  strike  the 
refracting  medium  at  an  angle  less  than  the  limiting  angle,  will  not  pass 
out,  but  will  be  entirely  reflected  back  again,  as  illustrated  in ßg.  78,  where 
the  ray  loses  nothing  of  its  original  intensity  by  reflection.  Fig.  26 
represents  a  particular  instance  of  such  total  reflection.  Dip  an  empty 
glass  tube,  melted  tD^ether  at  the  Hoffom,  into  a  vessel  Idled  with  water. 
By  givinn;  it  a  j)(.)si(iou  something  like  that  in  the  figure,  and  iDokiniz  at  the 
lube  from  above,  it  will  appear  as  il  lilled  with  nicrcuiy.  By  pouring 
water  into  the  tube,  the  metallic  lustre  will  vanish  as  far  as  the  water 
reoches.  The  phenomenon  is  easy  of  explanation,  as  the  rays  coming  from 
a  strike  the  tube  at  such  an  angle  as  not  to  be  capable  of  entering  into  the 
air  of  the  tube;  consequently  they  are  reflected.  This  reflection  must, 
however,  cease  as  soon  as  water  is  poured  into  the  tube. 

The  amount  of  deviation,  or  tlie  angle  of  deviation,  rnay  always  be 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  an^Ie  of  refraction  tVoin  tlie  anrde  of  incidence. 
This  deviation  does  not  increase  jH-ojiortionaliy,  as  it  increases  with  the 
increase  ol  the  angle  of  incidence  much  more  rapidly  than  of  the  angle 
of  retraction. 

A  prum,  in  Optics,  is  a  transparent  medium,  bounded  by  two  inclined 
«des.  The  tine  in  which  these  two  sides  intersect,  is  called  the  refracting 
edge,  and  the  side  opposite  to  this  the  base.  The  angle  of  the  two  surfaces 
is  called  the  refracting  angle ;  the  intersection  of  the  prism,  by  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  edge,  is  called  the  principal  section.  The  tbree>sided 
prism  is  generally  employed,  bounded  by  three  rectangular  paralielo'jrnms 
{ßg-  70)  ;  the  principal  section  of  such  a  prism  is  a  trianirlp.  In  oj)tio:d 
experiments,  the  prism  is  usually  fastened  upon  a  small  brass  stand 
{ßg  Ü7).  The  rod,  t,  niay  he  moved  up  and  down  in  the  tube  in  which  it 
is  placed,  and  the  prism  may  be  placed  in  any  direction  required,  by  means 
of  a  hinge  at  g.  If  the  prism  be  fixed  with  the  refracting  edge  uppermost, 
all  objects  seen  through  it  will  appear  considerably  displaced  and  raised 
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from  their  true  po«ition;  in  any  other  position  of  the  refracting  edge,  they 
are  displaced  towards  it,  and  likewise  exhibit  colored  borders.  If  a  beam 
of  solar  light,  coming  in  the  direction  rd  (fig.  28),  through  a  small  aperture 
in  the  window-shutter  of  u  darkened  rwjm,  be  received  on  :i  prism  with  Us 
refracting  edge  uppernx.st.  nn  elongated  space,  crossed  transversely  by  the 
various  colors  of  ilie  r:inil.ou.  \m11  be  observed.  This  eotored  space  is 
called  the  solar  specirum.  Without  the  prism  there  wouW  have  been  seen 
at  d,  above  r,  a  white  aiid  circular  image  of  the  sun. 

To  follow  the  course  of  the  rays  in  a  prism,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
QOtisider  their  direction  in  the  plane  of  a  principal  section.  In  ßg.  29,  let 
as  and  a's  be  the  refracting  surfaces,  s  the  refracting  edge  of  a  glass  prism, 
a  the  incident,  «'  the  refracted  ray  (refracted  towanh  the  perpendicular), 
and  i'c  the  r:.v  emerging  from  the  pristn  (no%v  relVacte.l  from  the 
perpendicular).  "  For  air  and  glnss  t^n-  Innit.n.:  angle  is  lOl^  ,  an  en.ergence 
of  a  ray  from  the  prisn»  is  then  nnpns>iMe,  when  the  ray,  //,  strikes  the 
prism  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  angle  of  refraction  is  less  than  the  amount 
bv  which  the  n  Iraclm-  angle  ut  tiie  prism  exceeds  that  limiting  angle,  lo 
a  pri>in  whose  rehueting  angle  is  twice  as  great,  or  still  greater  than  the 
inniLing  angle,  au  emergence  of  the  rays  from  the  prism  is  impowible.    If  a 


ray  of  light  pass  in  such  a  manner  through  a  prism,  as  to  make  equal  angles 
with  both  refracting  surfaces,  the  total  deflection  produced  on  the  ray  by 
the  prism  is  a  minimum,  that  is,  less  than  In  any  other  position  ..t  the 


refracted  ray.    Suppose  tlie  ray.  //  {pi.  21.  f,.  ho),  to  be  retraeted  .n  .uch 
a  manner,  that  the  refracted  ray.  W,  .hall  make  equal  angles  wuh  tlie 
surfaces  sa  and  sa.  then  will  ni'i  -  tin-  an,i:!e  of  refraction        =  x,  and 
the  angle  of  devuU.on.  ,1,  of  the  ray  at  i  ^  that  at  i' ;  the  totd  deviation 
thus  =  D  =  2d.    If  the  diiectiou  ol  the  incident  ray  be  changed,  so  as»  for 
instance,  to  fall  along  /'/.  then  the  refracted  ray  will  be  im,  jmd  the  angle, 
mm,  less  than  x ,  the  angle  made  by  «m,  with  the  perpendicular  through  m, 
will  be  just  so  much  greater  than*;  the  deviation  thus  increases  on  one 
side  and  diminishes  on  the  other,   if  the  decrease  =  «,  then  the  deviation 
=  rf— «;  as,  however,  it  must  have  increased  at  m  just  so  much  more  than 
X  as  already  seen,  we  mav  indicate  tbe  deviation  at  m  by  d  +  «  +  ß  ;  the 
total  deviation  here,  then,  i's  V  =  d-a^d +  a  +  ß  =^2d  +  ßt\m.  greater 
than  U     The  >aine  mav  be  proved  by  any  other  case  of  the  kind.    It  the 
refracting  angle  ol  the  prism  be  of  small  amount,  then,  in  the  case  of  the 
minimum  of  deviation,  this  is  proportional  to  the  refracting  angle.    If  an 
obiect  be  observed  through  a  prism,  the  direction  in  which  the  deviation  w 
the  least  is  easily  found.   If  ihb  minimum  of  deviation,  d,  be  known,  and 
the  retracting  angle  of  the  prism,  the  index  of  lefraötion  of  the  material  of 
which  the  prism  it  composed,  may  be  ascertained  for  air  from  the  formula 

sin.  lid+g) 
•  =  ~in.i^  • 

To  obtain  the  index  of  »ftwJtioii  of  any  body,  it  becomes  necessary  then 
to  form  it  into  a  prooL,  To  give  a  liquid  tbo  wi-naiic  shape,  a  hole  .s  to 
^boitd  thioiigli  two  rid^i^ja.glaü  vilMa^^ß^^  one  through  the 
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base.  Upon  the  two  first  turfaoes  Jay  plates  of  ground  plate  glass,  which 
may  be  kept  firm  by  a  brass  clamp ;  fill  the  hollow  prism  thus  formed  with 
the  liquid  in  question,  through  the  small  hole,  and  in  it  insert  a  stopper  of 

ground  glass.  Fig.  30  represents  a  prisni  of  this  character,  consisting  of 
two  hollow  prisms  close  to  each  other.  An<»ther  form  of"  the  hollow  prism 
is  shown  in  fig.  81.  A  three-sided  prism  of  brass,  or  still  better,  of  glass,  is 
bfired  through,  either,  as  in  the  figure,  by  a  qiuiflrangular,  or  by  a  round 
aperture ;  upon  the  two  refracting  surfaces  plates  of  glass  are  laid,  w  hich 
may  be  [»rosscd  u{)on  the  surface  of  the  hollow  prism  by  means  of  four 
screws.  Above  is  the  aperture  through  which  the  prism  may  be  tilled,  and 
which  is  then  to  be  closed. 

If  a  ray  of  light  pass  through  a  plate,  as  of  glass,  with  parallel  sides,  or 
through  several  superimposed  plates  of  difllereDt  materials  {ßß,  83),  it 
emerges  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  original  one,  though  somewhat 
displaced  from  it. 

The  refractive  power  of  a  body  is  equal  to  n' —  1,  or  the  square  of  the 
exponent  of  refraction,  with  respect  to  a  vacuum  minus  unity ;  the  quotient 

of  the  refracting  power,  divided  by  the  density,  or  .  is  called  the 

d 

absolute,  refracting  power. 

Arago,  Biot,  and  especially  Dulong.  have  instituted  very  accurate 
e\j>erinients  with  regaitl  to  the  retractive  indices  of  gaseous  l)o(lics ;  tlicy 
have  discovered  that  the  refractive  powers  of  trascs  iire  proj»orijoiiul  to  their 
densities.  Duioug's  experiments  had  paiticulai  iy  for  their  object  the 
comparison  of  the  refractive  powers  of  gases  at  equal  pressures  and 
temperatures.  To  give  them  such  a  density  as  to  produce  precisely  the 
same  deviation,  he  employed  a  prism  whose  refracting  power  amounted  to 
145"*,  standing  in  connexion  with  a  reservoir,  r  {pi  20,  fig.  31),  and  which 
could  be  exhausted  on  one  side  by  connexion  with  an  air-pump,  and  filled 
with  gas  on  the  other.  He  filled  the  prism  fust  with  dry  air  of  the  pressure 
and  temperature  of  the  atrnospfiere,  and  sighted  then  with  ;i  telescope  9c{  up  at 
some  distance,  towards  the  image  of  a  distant  ])aiiit  retracted  by  the  prism. 
The  prism  was  iheii  exhausted  without  disturbing  it,  and  fdled  with  another 
gas.  By  changing  the  pressure  he  could  bring  the  relVacled  image  of  the 
same  point  of  sight  into  the  same  part  of  the  field  of  the  telescope  a.s  before. 
Now,  supposing  carbonic  acid  gas  to  be  compared  with  dry  air,  and  that  the 
pressure  amounted  to  18.0  inches,  it  is  evident  that  as  the  pressure  under 
which  an  equal  deviation  took  place  in  ur  amounted  to  twenty-nine  inches, 
under  the  circumstances  the  indices  of  refraction  and  the  refracting  power 
itself  naist  be  the  same  in  air,  that  is,  18.9:29::  1  hence  we  obtain 
X  =  1.53  as  the  index  of  refraction  of  carbonic  acid  at  an  atmospheric 
pressure  of  twenty-nine  inches. 

The  refraetion  r't  liirlit  tliruugh  lenses  is  of  especial  practical  interest.  (_)f 
these  lenses  the  most  important  are  tlie  spherical,  bounded  either  by  porliuus 
of  spheres,  or  by  these  and  plane  surfaces  combined.  Six  kinds  of  spherical 
lenses  are  distinguished  in  optics,  all  of  them  represented  in  fig.  32: 
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bi-conyex,  ag  plano-convex,  5 ;  concaTO>convex»  or  meniscus,  id  whidi 

either  the  convexity  is  of  least  radius  of  curvature,  c,  or  the  concavity  is  of 
least  radius,/;  bi-concave,  d;  and  plano-concave,  e.  In  general,  all  lenses 
that  are  thicker  at  middle  tlmn  at  thr  edfres,  are  calli-d  convex  or 
cdk'cting  lenses;  and  those  which  exhibit  the  greatest  thickness  at  the 
boi  dei  s  are  concave  or  separating  lenses :  a,  6,  and  c  belong  to  the  former, 
d,  e,  and/  to  the  latter.  . 

The  axis  of  a  lens  is  that  straight  line  which  connects  the  two  centres  of 
the  sphere,  portions  of  which  form  the  surface  of  the  lens.  Lenses  are 
theoretically  referable  to  the  prism  for  their  principle.  In  ßg.  38,  let  abed 
be  an  elongated  rhomb,  upon  which  are  placed,  above  and  below,  equal 
parallel  trapezia.  Upon  the  trapziuni  d^, a  triangle, is  superimposed, 
a  similar  one  being  placed  on  the  lower  trapezium.  The  two  sides  not 
parallel  of  the  trapezium  might,  when  produced,  form  an  isosceles  triangle, 
whose  anekle  at  the  vertex  is  half  the  size  of  the  angle  ^A/.  If  the  figure 
thus  jJioduced  be  rotated  ahruit  the  axis  iMN.  a  lens-shaped  body  will  be 
produced,  which  cunsist?»  ot  several  i^oiies,  and  whose  centre  forms  a  plane 
disk.  If  a  ray  of  light  impinge  upon  this  body,  passing  from  a  point  of  the 
axis  MN,  the  deviation  produced  may  be  determined  according  to  the  hws 
of  refraction  in  prisms.  If  the  point  S  be  so  situated  that  a  ray  emitted 
from  it  and  striking  the  surface  ag  in  i,  shall  experience  the  least  possible 
deviation  in  its  passage  through  abfg^  then  it  will  cut  the  axis  in  a  point,  R, 
equally  distant  with  S  from  the  lens.  A  ray  of  light  passing  from  8.  and 
cx{>eriencing  the  iitinimum  of  deviation  in  passing  through  the  triangle /^A, 
will,  if  the  refracting  angle  of  the  ujjper  prism  be  half  that  of  the  lower,  be 
diveited  twice  as  much  as  in  ahfn  trnm  its  orijjinal  (lireetion.  Hence  it 
follows  thai  the  lower  ray,  S/,  forms  hall  as  ^rcnt  an  angle  w  itli  the  axis  MN 
as  the  upper  one;  both  rays,  however,  are  rehacled  to  II.  Jl  wc  suppose 
the  broken  lines  dbßi  and  eagh  to  be  replaced  by  curves  whose  centres  lie 
in  the  axis  MN,  we  shall  obtain  an  actual  (bi>convex)  lens.  We  may 
therefore  assume  that  there  is  a  point,  S,  of  the  axis,  all  the  rays  coming 
from  which  and  meeting  the  lens,  are  concentrated  in  one  and  the  same 
point,  R,  situated  at  the  same  distance  as  S  from  the  lens.  The  curvature 
of  the  lens  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  must,  however,  be  very 
slight  (as  will  be  assumed  in  what  follows),  else  the  above  condition  would 
be  impossible. 

If  a  bi-convex  k-ns  Iil-  nicl  by  a  number  ol'  rays  paralkd  to  the  axis,  or 
which  come  from  an  inlinite  distance  in  this  direction,  they  will  ail  be 
.  refracted  to  a  point  in  the  axis  called  the  focus.  The  distance  from  the 
focus  to  the  lens  is  the  focal  length  ( pi.  21,  ßg.  34).  The  focus  is  always 
half  the  distance  of  the  points  S  and  R  from  the  lens.  If  the  luminous  point 
lie  at  a  finite  distance  from  the  lens,  on  the  axis,  there  is  equally  a  point  of 
union  of  the  rays  ;  this,  however,  is  further  from  the  lens  than  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays,  and  will  be  further  as  the  radiant  point  approaches  nearer.  It 
will  be  nt  an  infinite  distance  when  tlie  radiant  is  in  the  fncm  of  parallel 
rays.  It  the  luminous  point  lie  within  the  local  distance  {Jig  ^'^).  thf  ravs 
fallinii;  on  the  lens  will  not  unite,  but  will  diverge  even  aller  emerging 
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from  the  lens;  less,  however,  than  after  refraction  from  the  first 

surface. 

In  a  bi  convex  lens  who«e  two  surfaces  are  of  equal  radius  of  curvature, 
the  focal  length  is  equal  lo  the  radius.  Plano-convev  ami  convex  meniscus 
lenses  have  likewise  loci  :  in  a  plauo-fonvex  kus  oi  glass  {when  the  index 
of  refraction  for  air  and  glass  is  a-s»miicd  to  be  ^)  the  focal  length  will  be 
twice  as  great  as  the  radius  of  the  curved  surfaces. 

Concave  lenses  have  no  true  focus,  but  rather  a  focal  point  of  divergence. 
If  the  rays  incident  on  such  a  glass  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  they  diverge 
after  emergence  as  if  they  came  from  one  and  the  same  point  called  the 
negative  focus.  If  the  incident  rays  be  divergent,  as  if  coming  from  a  point 
on  the  axis  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  lens,  they  will  be  made 
still  more  diver<;ent ;  and  the  focal  point  of  diverffence  will  bo  nearer  the 
glass  the  nearer  the  luminous  ]>oint.  If  the  incident  rays  be  convergent 
(/>/.  21,  //;^  84).  nil  these  cases  will  be  possible.  If  they  converge  towards 
the  focal  puiiit  of  divergence,  they  w  ill  emerge  parallel  on  the  other  side ; 
if  they  converge  still  more  than  this,  they  emerge  convergent.  If  they 
converge  less,  they  diverge  after  emergence,  as  if  they  came  from  a  point 
before  the  glass. 

The  preceding  observations  apply  in  general  to  rays  coming  from  a  point 

elsewhere  than  in  the  main  axi.s  of  the  lens,  provided  the  line  drawn  from 
this  point  through  the  centre  of  the  lens  (the  secondary  axis)  forms  but  a 
small  anjrle  with  the  principal  axis.  All  rays  proceeding  from  this-  point 
and  incident  upon  the  (convex)  lens,  are  united  in  a  point  of  the  secondary 
axis,  which  is  at  the  sante  distance  from  the  lens  as  if  the  luminous  point 
were  situated  in  the  principal  axis. 

We  shall  now  be  able  to  examine  the  formation  of  images  of  objects  by 
lenses.  In  ßg.  37,  let  AB  be  an  object  placed  before  the  convex  lens  VW, 
and  at  a  greater  distance  from  it  than  the  focus  F.  In  this  case,  an  actual 
but  inverted  image,  ab,  will  be  formed,  which  will  be  of  the  same  sise  as  the 
object,  or  greater,  or  less,  as  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  lens  is  c({ual 
to,  greater,  or  less  than  twice  the  focal  distance.  In  fact,  image  and  object 
are  always  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  di<!tancps  from  the 
lens.  If  the  objprf  lie  within  the  focus  of  the  lens  {Jig-  38),  no  actual  or 
convergent  image  will  he  iVumetl,  but  an  eye  situated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lens  (lo  the  right  iu  our  figure)  will  see  the  object,  AB,  magnified  in  ab ; 
ab  is  therefore  to  be  considered  the  image  of  AB.  Concave  lenses  afibrd 
images  of  this  latter  kind  ;  they  are,  however,  diminished  Instead  of  being 
magnified  {fig.  89).  It  thus  appears  that  convex  lenses  alone  magnify : 
concave  lenses  always  dimmish. 

In  order  that  all  rays  conning  from  a  luminous  point  shall  unite  actually  in 
one  point,  the  aperture  of  the  lens  must  not  exceed  10° — 16*.  If  the  aper- 
ture be  larger,  as  in  the  lens  VW  (^^.40),  only  three  rays  near  t!ie  axis 
will  unite  in  the  focus of  parallel  rays:  the  exterior  ones  will  unite  at  points 
nearer  to  the  lens. 

Fi^.  42  represents  a  Fresncl  or  Polyzonal  Lens,  by  means  of  which  the 
light  of  a  light-house  niay  be  cast  to  a  distance  of  many  miles.    It  consists 
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of  a  spherical  seguieiil,  a,  and  several  rings,  6,  c.  d,  surroundinf;  it,  exhibited 
ni  section  by  fi'j;.  41.  Their  curvature  is  so  calculated  tliat  their  fuci  shall 
coincide  vvitli  tlml  ot  the  segment,  u ;  it  nuw  a  liglit  be  placed  in  this  latter 
ymnXt  all  rays  from  it,  incident  upon  the  lens,  will  emerge  parallel.  This 
can  only  take  place  in  the  common  lens  at  a  very  small  aperture,  while  io 
the  polyzonal  lens,  the  aperture  may  amount  to  40^  and  the  desired  end  be 
still  attained.  It  is  evident  that  the  light  at  /  can  be  rendered  visible  at  % 
great  distance,  as  this  kind  of  lens  sends  out,  in  one  and  the  same  directieiib 
nine  times  as  much  light  as  the  common  lens. 


df.  Color. 

While  solar  light  is  composed  of  variously  colored  rayi^  as  may  be  shown 
by  means  of  a  prism  {pL  21,  fig,  38)  in  the  experiment  already  referred  to. 

In  fig.  43,  let  m  be  a  mirror  attached  to  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  roon^ 
casting  the  rays  received  from  the  sun  through  the  openinf^    into  the 

chamber ;  let  p  l>e  a  prism,  and  t  a  wall  receivinf»  the  images.  Before 
applyinjz:  the  ]»iisiii,  there  is  seen  at  if  a  rounil  wliite  solar  imnjje.  Alter 
attaching  ttie  prism,  an  elongated  cuiored  image,  r«,  will  be  perceived,  of 
equal  breadth  witii  tlu-  direct  solar  image,;/?"  (^^.44).  This  colored  image, 
called  the  solar  spectrum,  is  of  equal  breadth  with  the  natural  »olur  image; 
its  elongated  length  depends  upon  the  refracting  angle  and  the  refracting 
medium.  The  relation  of  the  material  of  the  prism  to  the  length  of  the 
spectrum,  other  things  being  equal,  is  called  its  dispersive  power,  which  is 
greater  as  the  length  of  the  s|»(-rtruii)  is  greater.  A  hollow  prism,  filled  with 
water,  will  give  a  spectrum  of  different  length  from  the  same  prism  filled  with 
sulphuret  of  carbon,  or  other  liquid  substance.  Prisms  of  Aint-glass  have  a 
greater  disi>'T<!\ c  power  than  those  of  common  glass. 

When  tlu-  wbite  hand  in  the  centre  of  the  sjn'ctrum  is  destroyed  by 
elunj^ating  the  .spcclrum.  seven  principal  colors  will  be  distinguishable  in 
the  latter.  These  are,  in  the  ascending  order,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  These  are  called  the  colors  of  the  rainbow^ 
prismatic,  or  spectral  colors;  the  latter,  on  account  of  their  not  being 
further  separable  into  other  colors.  The  red  rays  always  appear  near  to 
where  the  white  image  stood  before  the  application  of  the  prism.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  different  rays  are  of  different  refrangibilities,  the  red 
being  least,  and  the  violet  most  refracted.  All  media  do  not  transmit  the 
colored  rays  with  equnl  facility  ;  if  for  example,  the  hollow  prism  (  /fr  30) 
be  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  the  circular  aj  i  i  lun  in 
the  window  be  viewed  thr(»ur;h  it,  we  shall  observe  only  two  sejiaiated 
images  of  the  bright  disk,  a  blue  and  a  yellow.  A  solution  of  Chromate  of 
lime  gives  a  red  and  green  image.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  entire 
spectrum  consists  of  circular  sotar  images,  as  shown  in  fig.  44,  which  cover 
each  other  more  or  less.  The  less  of  this  superposition  of  individual 
images,  the  more  distinct  will  be  the  colors.  That  the  colors  of  the 
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s|iectrttm  an  simple,  is  shown  from  the  fact,  that  if  one  be  isolated  and  pasted 
through  a  second  prism,  no  further  decomposition  takes  place. 

As  white  light  is  rcsolvahle  into  the  color*?  of  the  spectrum,  so  these 
latter  in.iy  be  combined  again  to  produce  white  ligiit.    Let  the  spectrum 
be  received  on  ;i  convex  lens,  /  {Ji^r  45)  ;  this  lens  will  unite  the  differently 
colored  rays  into  a  single  point,  /,  and  it  a  screen  of  paper  or  of  ground 
glass  be  placed  here,  the  solar  image  again  appears  perfectly  white.   If  the 
screen  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance  than  the  focal  length,  the  spectrum 
will  again  appear,  but  inverted,  r'u*.   If,  instead  of  the  screen,  a  mirror  be 
placed  at  /,  the  reflected  rays  will  again  form  a  colored  spectrum,  r"u". 
The  following  is  another  experiment,  illustrating  the  re-composition  of  light. 
If  a  disk  of  paper  be  divided  into  seven  sections,  and  painted  so  as  to 
resemble,  as  nearly  ns  pn«!sib!p.  the  prismatic  colors  in  their  natural  order, 
then,  on  giving  the  disk  a  rapid  rotation,  a  whitish  hue  will  be  perceptible 
instead  of  the  colors.    The  disk  would  appear  perfectly  white  if  the 
prismatic  colors  couid   be  represented   perfectly  pure,   and  of  their 
proportional  spectral  breadth.    All  the  seven  colors,  properly  combined, 
thus  produce  white;  if,  therefore,  one  of  these  colors  be  suppressed,  or  its 
proportions  altered,  any  other  tint  may  be  obtained.   If,  for  instance,  red 
be  omitted,  a  bluish  tint  will  be  perceived ;  on  adding  the  red  this  will 
disappear,  and  white  again  be  exhibited.    Two  Colors,  which,  when  mixed 
with  each  other,  produce  white  light,  are  said  to  be  complementary  to  each 
other.    Thus,  violet  is  cottiplemcnfary  to  green,  yellow  to  blue,  &c. 

Not  white  solar  light  alone,  but  also  ihe  natural  colors  of  bodies,  can  he 
decomposed  by  tlie  prism.  For  this  purpose  small  strips  of  the  color  should 
be  cut  od"  and  examined  through  the  prism.  Paste,  for  instance,  upon  black 
paper  {ßg-  46),  a  series  of  very  small  strips  of  colored  paper,  about  half  a 
line  in  width,  of  the  following  colors,  beginning  at  the  left : — ^white,  yellow, 
orange,  deep  red,  green,  blue.  If  these  be  examined  by  a  prism  whose 
axis  u  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  strips,  they  will  appear,  not  only 
displaced,  but  their  colors  decomposed.  The  colored  image  of  the  white 
paper  is  ccnnidete;  that  of  tlie  yellow  is  wuiting  in  blue  and  videt;  that 
of  the  orange  in  bine,  violet,  and  ürcen  ;  the  jtintro  of  the  red  paper  contains 
only  a  iittte  orange  in  addition  to  the  red;  in  the  green  and  blue  papers  the 
red  rays  are  wantinj?  almost  entirely. 

If  the  colors  produced  by  prisms  of  different  material  be  exaiuined,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  single  colors,  while  following  each  other  in  an  invariable 
order,  yet  differ  in  proportional  breadth.  This  difference  in  di^rent  bodies 
is  determined  by  the  difference  of  the  refracting  indices  of  the  red  and  violet 
rays,  and  is  called  the  ditpernon.  Thus,  flint  glass  has  in  general  a  greater 
dispersive  power  than  crown  glass;  and  this  than  water.  By  the  dispersive 
power  is  to  be  understood  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  dispersion 
by  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  mean  rays,  minus  unify. 

If  two  prisms,  A  anrl  B,  be  so  combined  that  the  retracting  edges  are 
directed  in  opposite  directions  {  fi^.  47).  the  one  neutralizes  more  or  less  the 
action  of  the  other.  If  the  compound  |)rism  thus  formed  produce  a  refraction 
of  light  without  a  decont^iosiiion,  it    called  achromatic.    A  compound  prism 
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of  thi-^  character  mmi  consist  of  prisms  of  two  different  substances,  crown 
and  (lint  glass  for  instance,  \v!vt-n  dimensions  are  so  calculated  that  the 
violet  rays  of  the  one  coinci  ii  ,  ith  the  red  of  the  other,  or  vice  versa; 
nevertheless,  a  perfect  achroiiiatism  cauuot  be  obtained  iu  this  way.  The 
possibility  of  producing  a  perfect  achromatism  was  long  doubled :  Euler, 
Clairaut,  and  D'Alembert  instituted  many  experiments  on  the  subject.  Hell» 
in  1783,  constructed  achromatic  telescopes,  but  Dolland  was  the  first  to 
publish  them,  in  1755.  Even  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  practical  and  theoretical  optics,  the  construction  of  good 
achromatic  instruments  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems. 

A  simple  lens  has  actually  dillerent  foci  for  tlie  different  colored  rays,  the 
focus  of  the  red  lyinjj  at  a  ^neater  distance  than  the  violet.  The  result  of 
lliis  is,  that  the  imaLr^s  oi  siniple  lenses  are  surrounded  by  colored  borders 
and  consequently  ai)pear  iin|)ure.  It,  now,  lenses  be  composed  ot ditierrnl 
kinds  of  glass,  as  a  concave  lens  of  Hint  glass  united  to  u  convex  one  of 
crown,  the  two  rays  may  be  so  related  as  that  the  foci  of  the  diflferently 
colored  rays  shall  accurately  coincide,  and  the  object  appear  firee  from  all 
colored  edges.  A  lens  of  this  character  is  called  aehromaUe,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  Jii^.  48.  (It  is  wrongly  marked  4S  in  the  plate,  standing 
immediately  to  the  left  of  fig.  42,  the  polyzonal  lens.)  In  the  preceding 
instance,  both  lenses  combined  produce  no  colored  dispersion  at  all ;  as, 
111. uc vor,  the  flint  glass  has  a  greater  dispersive  power,  a  concave  lens  of 
flint  ;^las<  ca])ai>le  of  destroying  the  dispersion  of  a  convex  lens  of  crown 
glass,  will  nut  be  able  entirely  to  overcome  the  convergence  of  rays 
to  p,  produced  by  the  convex  lens  of  crown  glass ;  the  two  combined 
will  therefore  act  as  a  conrex  lens,  and  at  the  same  time  be  achromatic. 


e.  Of  Sight. 

The  sensation  of  sight,  or  the  perception  of  light  and  color,  depends  upon 
the  affection  of  certain  nerves,  whose  flelicate  extremities  are  distributed 
and  expanded  in  the  eye  as  a  nervous  n)enilirane,  called  the  retina.  It  is 
U[)on  this  retina  thai  rays  of  lijiht  proceeding  froni  the  ol>iects  of  the  external 
world,  fstll.  The  organ  of  sight  is  nevertheless  very  ditlerenlly  constructed 
in  different  classes  of  animals,  and  two  essentially  different  kinds  of  eyes  are 
distinguished^the  mosaic  compoiite  eyes,  as  possessed  by  most  insects  and 
Crustacea,  and  the  simple  eyes  provided  with  convex  lenses,  possessed  by 
man  and  the  other  vertebrata. 

A  mosaic  coti^osite  eye  {ßg.  49),  is  so  arranged  that  a  great  number  of 
transparent  truncated  eooM  stand  perpendicularly  on  a  convex  retina. 
Those  rays  aloae  can  reach  fhe  Itottom  of  one  of  these  cones  which  fall 
along  the  direction  of  its  axis  ;  all  rays  coming  sideways  are  absorbed 
by  the  dark  pigment  clothing  the  sides  of  the  cone.  In  Jii^.  49,  let 
fcbg  be  a  section  of  the  convex  retina,  with  the  transparent  cones  set  upon 
it.  Rays  passing  from  the  luminous  point  A,  can  strike  this  retina  only  in 
c6,  the  base  of  the  truncated  cone»  abed.  Any  other  luminous  point,  B,  must 
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fend  its  rays  to  some  other  point  of  the  retina.  The  greater  the  number  of 
cones  the  greater  the  clearness  of  the  image.    The  transparent  cornea 

coating  externally  the  summits  of  these  cones,  is  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  facets,  wliuse  rminber,  in  some  evp««,  amounts  to  from  twelve  to  twenty 
thousand,  each  one  currespuadin^  to  the  truncated  cone  just  drscribcd.  The 
size  of  the  field  of  vision  depends  upon  the  angle  which  the  axes  of  the  outer- 
most cones  Uiuke  with  each  other. 

In  simple  eyes,  the  images  are  produced  in  the  same  way  as  the  convergent 
images  of  convex  lenses.  The  rays  proceeding  from  any  point  end  passing 
through  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye,  are  refracted  to  a  point  in  the  retina. 
The  following  is  the  structure  of  the  human  eye  as  shown  in  pi.  21tßg.  50. 
The  ball  of  the  eye  is  inclosed  in  a  tough,  opake,  white  membrane,  called 
the  tnnica  sclrroficd,  which  is-  anteriorly  replaced  by  the  transparent  cornea. 
Immediately  behind  the  hitter  is  seen  the  colored  iris,  whose  central  perfo- 
ration, ii',  is  called  the  pupil.  Behind  the  pupil,  and  inclosed  in  a  transparent 
membrane,  is  the  crystalline  lens,  cc',  most  convex  posteriorly.  Between 
the  crystalline  lens  and  the  cornea  is  a  transparent  liquid  called  the  aqueoiu 
humor.  The  internal  cavity  of  the  eye,  behind  the  lens,  is  occupied  by  a 
gelatinous  liquid  of  perfect  transparency,  called  the  vitreous  humor*  This 
is  inclosed  in  a  capsule,  subdiyided  by  numerous  partitions.  The  choroid 
membrane  lines  the  inside  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  is  itself  invested  with  a 
black  coating  called  pigmeutum  nigrum.  Lining  the  choroid,  with  its 
pigrnentum  nigrum,  is  the  retina, — a  delicate  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve. 

All  rays  impin«7ing  ujion  tiie  eye  I'all  either  on  the  sclerotica  (the  white 
of  the  eye)  and  are  then  dispersed  irregularly  in  every  direction,  or  they 
penetrate  the  cornea.  Of  these,  the  most  external  meet  the  iris  and  are 
absorbed,  the  central  ones  only  passing  through  the  pupil  to,  be  refracted 
still  further  by  the  crystalline  lens  and  vitreous  humor.  Rays  of  light,  then, 
proceeding  from  the  individual  points  of  an  object,  are  refracted  to  a  point 
on  the  retina,  producing  an  inverted  image.  In  the  figure,  m  is  the  image 
of  the  point  /,  m' that  of  i''.  All  objects  not  too  near  the  eye  are  seen  with 
distinctness  ;  there  is,  however,  a  limit,  within  which  the  images  of  objects 
become  confused.  This,  which  for  ordinary  eyes  amounts  to  about  five 
inches,  is  called  thr  Hunt  of  distinct  vision.  The  indistinctness  is  pro- 
duced by  the  great  divergence  of  rays  proceedinj^  Irotn  objects  in  very 
close  proximity,  and  their  refraction  towards  a  point  posterior  to  the  retina. 

Although  the  ordinary  eye  can  see  distinctly  at  a  distance  of  five  inches, 
yet  the  ocular  eiamination  of  minute  objects,  as  the  letters  of  a  book  in 
reading,  is  generally  performed  at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches. 
Persons  who  are  obliged  to  hold  objects  much  nearer  than  this  to  the  eye,  are 
said  to  be  short-righted;  and  if  at  a  greater  distance,  long-sighted.  These 
defects  of  vision  are  remedied  by  the  use  of  lenses ;  concave  being  required 
for  the  first,  convex  for  the  last. 

Achromatism  in  the  eye  is  eficcted  in  the  same  mat)ner  a.s  in  lenses, 
light  traversinc;  three  ditferent  media.  This  aclirom.itism,  although  not 
complete  in  all  cases,  is  yet  so  nearly  so  as  to  answer  all  necessary  purposes. 

The  apparent  size  of  an  object  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  angU 
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of  vision.  This  is  the  angle  (pL  21,  Jig.  85)  formed  with  each  other  bv 
thi-  two  lines*,  A V/,  B'b,  drawn  between  the  correspond in<^'  extremities  ol  the 
object  and  its  image  on  the  retina.  Two  ubjectsi  ot  dilTerent  magnitude,  as 
AB  and  A'B',  may  appear  of  the  same  size  when  their  actual  size  is 
))!  oportional  to  their  dwtance  from  the  eye.  When  the  angle  is  less  than  a 
certain  limit,  the  object  becomes  invisible. 

An  image  of  an  object  is  formed  in  both  eyes ;  we  see  but  one,  however, 
as  soon  as  the  eye  has  been  adjusted  properly  to  the  distance  of  the  object. 
When  the  eye  is  arranged  for  a  distance  greater  or  less  than  the  true  on^ 
the  object  will  he  seen  double.  In  fiu-,  T)].  let  h  nnd  R  he  the  two  eve?:.  A 
and  R  two  objects  at  flilferent  distances  from  tluMii.  It  the  ryes  he  fixed 
upcin  the  nearer  ohject,  A,  the  optical  axis  will  hi'  (hrcctcd  towards  A,  so 
lliat  lis  image  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  retina,  at  a  and  a  .  The  object.  A, 
is  seen  single ;  B,  however,  appears  double,  its  image  falling  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  retina  at  b  and  6'.  The  case  is  reversed  when  the  eyes  are 
directed  to  B. 

Several  objects  may  be  seen  single  by  both  eyes  when  their  images  fall 
on  corresponding  parts  of  their  retinas.  In  ßg.  52,  let  L  and  R  again 
represent  the  two  eyes,  A,  B,  and  C,  three  objects  before  them.  All  three 
will  he  seen  sintrle,  nnd  :it  the  same  instant,  as  their  images  follow  each 
other  in  tiie  same  order  in  l>oih  eyes. 

By  irradiation  is  meant  the  iaet.  llmt  a  bright  oliject  on  a  riark  LM'ouad 
appears  to  us  magnided,  while  a  dark  object  on  a  bright  ground  seems  to 
be  reduced  in  size.  The  apparatus  represented  in  ßgs.  68  and  54  is 
intended  to  illustrate  this  phenomenon,  f^g.  53  represents  a  piece  of 
pasteboard,  whose  upper  hidf  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and 
the  lower  with  black.  The  former  is  bisected  by  a  narrow  strip  of  black, 
about  two  lines  in  breadth,  the  latter  by  a  stri()  of  white  of  the  same 
breadth,  and  in  the  same  line  with  the  black  strip.  On  placing  the 
pasteboard  near  a  window,  the  white  strip  will,  at  a  certain  distance,  appear 
decidedly  broader  than  the  hlack.  i 

The  followinir  cxpei  imtMit  shows  that  irradiation  is  not  equally  strong  for 
all  persons.  I'aint  upon  a  piece  of  white  pasteboard  two  equal,  rectangular, 
black  spaces,  so  that  the  border,  a  I  {Jig.  M),  shall  be  about  half  a  line  to 
the  right,  and  the  border,  gh,  about  the  same  distance  to  the  left  of  the 
vertical  central  line  of  the  pasteboard.  If  this  be  observed  at  a  certain 
distance,  the  edges,  o/  and  gh^  will  appear  to  lie  in  the  same  straight  line ; 
the  precise  distance  necessary  for  this  result  will,  however,  vary  considerably 
for  different  persons. 

Very  small  objects  on  a  a  hito  ijround,  vanish  entirely  when  Inokcf!  at 
under  certain  conditions,  tiie  principal  of  which  is  the  falling  of  the  image 
on  the  so-called  punctum  ca  t  um,  that  part  of  the  retina  at  w  hich  the  oj»tic 
nerve  enters.  To  illustrate  this  disappearance  of  an  object,  lay  upon  the 
white  hoiisxmtal  surface,  iin\pl.  21,  fig.  86),  two  small  dark  disks,  from 
one  to  four  lines  in  diameter,  and  about  three  inches  apart.  Bring,  now, 
the  right  eye  vertically  over  the  left  disk  (or  the  left  eye  over  the  right 
disk),  and  at  a  height  about  five  times  as  great  as  the  distance  between  the 
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disks.  If,  in  the  first  mentioned  case,  the  left  eye  be  closed  and  the  left  disk 
steadily  looked  at,  the  right  disk  will  oompletely  disappear,  on  account  of 

the  falling  of  its  image  on  the  punctum  ccecum.  The  experiment,  to  be 
successful,  may,  for  particular  individuals,  require  a  variation  in  the  vertical 
height  of  the  eyr».  as  also  in  the  distance  between  the  disks. 

The  impression  of  an  object  upon  any  point  of  the  retina  lasts  for  an 
a])|)reciHble  lenrrlh  of  time  after  the  object  has  been  withdrawn.  For  this 
reason,  a  burning  coal,  ssvung  tpiickly  round,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a 
luminous  circle.  A  circle  {ßg.  87)  whose  sectors  are  alternately  white  and 
black,  will,  when  rotated  rapidly,  exhibit  a  grey  color.  If,  on  one  side  of  a 
circular  disk,  a  horse  be  painted,  and  on  the  other  a  rider,  and  the  disk  b^ 
rotated  rapidly  on  the  transverse  diameter  as  an  axis,  the  rider  will  appeal 
to  be  seated  on  the  horse. 

The  motion  of  an  object  may  be  sometimes  so  ra|)id  as  to  produce  no 
impression  on  the  retina.  Thu^,  in  the  ca«e  of  a  wheel  in  very  rapid  motion, 
the  s)>okes  will  disappear  entirely,  leaving  nothing  visible  but  the  circum« 
ference  and  the  centre. 

The  I'hentikistoscope  {ßg.  55)  is  an  ingenious  apparatus  constructed  to 
iUnstrate  the  principle  of  the  duration  of  the  impression  of  light  on  the 
retina.  This  is  a  disk  of  six  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  which  can  be 
turned  rapidly  about  a  horizontal  axis,  and  near  whose  edge  there  are 
several  holes  (eight  in  our  figure)  at  equal  distances  apart.  Inside  of  these 
apertures  is  attached  a  smaller  painted  disk,  on  which  one  and  the  same 
object  is  painted  in  various  successive  positions,  each  hole  corresponding  to 
one  of  these.  Our  (ignrc  represents  a  pendulum  in  its  various  positions. 
The  ai)j»aratus  is  now  to  l)e  held  before  a  mirror,  with  the  painted  side 
towards  it,  so  that  llic  image  may  be  seen  through  one  ol  tlie  (.)|)enings,  the 
upper  for  instance.  By  revolving  the  disk  rapidly,  the  optical  impression 
produced  will  be  that  of  an  oscillating  pendulum.  Other  objects  besides  a 
pendulum  may  be  used,  and  the  movements  of  men  and  other  objects  may 
be  simulated  with  the  most  remarkable  success,  by  a  proper  arrangement 
of  the  various  positions.  Faraday  has  examined  these  appearances  with 
great  care,  and  tried  many  experiments  on  the  subject.  He  found  that 
when  the  number  of  the  images  is  less  than  that  of  the  holes  through  which 
they  are  observed,  the  images  appeared  to  ch-  ipt  iIumt  }>!ace,  and  go 
backwards.  The  contrary  was  the  result  when  the  number  of  images 
exceeded  thai  of  the  apertures. 

Impressions  of  colors  which  do  not  exist  in  surrounding  objects  are  often 
experienced  by  the  retina.  Such  colors  are  called  iut^ective.  Here  belong 
the  so-called  after^imagea.  If  we  gaxe  intentiy  at  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
and  then  closing  the  eye,  direct  it  towards  the  dark  side  of  the  room,  the 
flame  will  appear  to  be  distinctly  visible,  becoming  in  succession,  yellow, 
orange,  red,  violet  and  greenish  blue,  finally  vanishing  entirely.  If  the  eye 
be  directed  towards  the  bright  side  of  the  room,  the  colors  will  be  presented 
in  an  inverse  order.  Again,  if  we  look  at  the  dark  frames  of  a  window, 
relieved  against  a  clear  sky,  and  then  closing  the  eye.  direct  it  towards 
a  white  wall,  we  shall  see  a  light  frame  with  intervening  dark  spaces. 
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/.  Of  Optical  Instruments, 

Optical  instruments  are  tiivitleti  iulo  catoptric,  or  those  in  which  mirrors 
are  used ;  dioptric,  or  those  employing  lenses ;  and  cata-dioptric,  those  in 
which  mirrors  and  lenses  are  combined.  A  single  exception  to  this 
classification  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  camera  lueida  of  Dr.  Wdlaston. 
This  is  an  instrument  much  used  in  obtaining  the  outlines  of  an  object.  It 
consists  of  a  four-sidi-d  |  rism,  abed  {pi.  2ltfig.  56),  having  a  right 
angle  at  6,  an  obtuse  angle  of  135°  at  d,  and  acute  angles  of  671**  at  a  and  e. 
The  prism  is  to  be  turneif  with  the  side  be  towards  the  object.  A  ray  coming 
from  the  object  in  the  (iircclion  of  r,  enters'  the  side  be  perpendicularly, 
passing  then  without  retraction  to  dc.  Here  it  experiences  total  reflection 
from  dc,  iu  the  direction  rr,  and  again  from  ad  in  the  direction  rp, 
perpendicular  to  its  original  direction,  xr.  The  image  of  the  object  will 
then  be  reflected  to  the  eye  placed  at  p»  and  as  we  see  objects  in  the 
direction  in  which  rays  from  them  enter  the  eye,  the  object  In  question  will 
appear  in  a  direction  pr.  The  eye  must  be  so  placed  that  the  pupil  may 
be  bisected  by  the  edge,  a,  of  the  prism ;  the  image  then  being  seen  by  the 
anterior  half  of  the  retina,  and  the  point  of  a  pencil  by  the  )M)sterior,  the 
outlines  of  the  former  may  readily  be  traced  hy  the  pencil.  The  prism 
is  generally  inclosed  in  a  box,  and  erected  on  a  frame  {ßg,  104)  with 
various  subsidiary  ap[)ui  attis. 

Tlie  object  of  the  cajuera  lucida  is  also  attained  by  the  camera  uhscura, 
an  instrument  which  may  have  a  great  many  difl^rent  constructions.  The 
simplest  of  these  is  shown  in  58.  This  consists  of  a  tolerably  high 
pyramidical  box,  truncated  above.  Through  the  top  passes  a  tube  containing 
a  convex  lens.  Over  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  placed  a  plane  mirror, 
forming  an  angle  of  15^  with  it.  Rays  coming  from  external  objects  are 
reflected  by  the  mirror  through  the  tube,  falling  finally  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  A  diminished  in)age  is  thus  produced  by 
the  help  of  the  lens,  and  acct  >s  \\v\\\^  hod  by  means xif  a  hole  in  the  side,  the 
outlines  may  readily  be  traced  with  a  pencil. 

Anollier  form  of  the  camera  obscura  is  exhibited  in  Jig.  57.  Tiiis  cuusists 
of  a  box,  ABCD,  with  a  narrow  neck,  abed,  in  which  a  convex  lens,  &c,  is 
attached.  This  is  turned  towards  the  object  iu  question,  rays  from  which, 
after  passing  through  the  lens,  are  reflected  by  the  mirror,  ef,  to  a  plate  of 
ground  glaM  at  ik.  A  distinct  image  of  the  object  will  here  be  visible. 
The  glass  gh  serves  to  keep  ofl"  extraneous  light  The  c€mera  clara  diflers 
from  this  arrangement  in  having  a  large  lens  in  place  of  the  ground 
glass.  Upon  this  the  image  is  depicted  in  sharp  outlines  and  lively 
coloring. 

Arnonir  the  more  importnnt  optical  instrunients  are.  the  microscope  for 
viewing  very  ruiiiule  objects  at  short  distances,  and  llie  telescope  for  viewing 
large  objects  at  great  distances.  A  simple  mierosct^  is  one  in  which  the 
first  image  formed  is  received  unchanged  on  the  retina.  It  may  consist  of 
several  lenses ;  generally,  however,  of  but  one.  The  common  lens  is  a  single 
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«uni^  microscope.  The  shorter  the  focus,  or  the  greater  the  coDTeiity  of 
the  lens»  the  greater  the  magnifying  power.  The  apparent  Increase  in  the 
size  of  an  object  by  a  lens,  depends  upon  its  enabling  us  to  see  the  object 
distinctly  at  a  much  less  distance  than  with  the  naked  eye,  the  angle  of 
vision  increasing  with  this  proximity.  The  magnifyinj^  power  of  a  lens  is 
obtained  by  dividing  live  inches,  the  limit  ot'  distinct  vision,  by  the  focal 
letigtii  uf  the  lens.  If  this  be  ^,  1,  2  inches,  the  inagnilyiog  power  will  be 
10,  5,  2. 

The  cojnpottfuf  microscope,  in  its  sini|>lest  toiiu,  consists  of  two  convex 
lenses ;  one  of  short  focus,  called  the  ol^tive  or  object-glass,  the  other  of 
longer  focus,  called  the  ocular  or  eye-glan.  To  the  latter  the  eye  is  applied. 
The  object  being  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  objective,  an  image  of  it  is 

formed  in  the  ocular.  This  first  image  is  magnified  by  the  OCular,  the 
second  image  being  painted  on  the  retina.  The  object  of  course  appears 
considerably  larger  after  the  second  magnifying  than  after  the  first. 

/Vif.  01  represents  an  improved  form  of  the  instrument  as  constructed  by 
Chevamf.r,  of  Paris.  Here  the  objective  is  at  h,  the  ocular  at  c.  Rays 
from  tlic  object,  placed  on  the  stage.  /,  of  the  uiicroscope,  after  passing 
vertically  through  the  objective,  strike  on  the  inside  of  the  hypothenuse  of 
the  three-sided  ghi.ss  prism,  and  are  reflected  horiiontally  along  the  axis  of 
the  ocular  tube. 

To  remedy  the  deficiency  of  light  which  always  exists  in  the  use  of 
higher  powers,  the  stage,/,  has  a  central  perforation.  A  plane  or  concave 
mirror,  m,  is  so  adjusted  as  to  reflect  rays  of  light  through  the  perforation 
of  the  stage  on  the  object.    The  light  may  be  derived  from  the  sun,  from  a 

white  cloud,  from  the  sky,  or  from  a  lamp. 

The  stage./,  is  attached  to  a  slide  or  socket,  d,  which,  by  means  of  a 
rack  and  piaiuu  arrangement,  can  be  moved  up  and  down  ilie  rectangular 
bar,  g.  This  adjustment  is  necessary  to  enable  objects  placed  on  the  stage 
to  be  brought  nearer  to,  or  more  remote  from  the  objective,  as  the  different 
focal  lengths  may  require.  Two  other  screws,  k  and  q,  serve  to  bring  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  object  successively  into  the  focus,  by  communi- 
cating to  the  stage  a  backward,  forward,  or  lateral  motion.  The  instrument 
may  be  rendered  vertical  by  removing  the  part  containing  the  prism,  and 
attaching  tlie  objective  directly  to  the  tul>e  containing  the  ocular.  The 
objective  may  consist  of  a  single  lens,  or  of  two,  and  even  three:  thev 
should  be  achromatic,  however.  The  ocular,  also,  in  addition  to  the  simple 
eye-glass,  comprises  a  ßeld  glass,  a  second  lens,  generally  plano-convex, 
whose  object  is  to  increase  the  field  of  view.  For  further  information  on 
thia  extended  and  interesting  subject,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  professed 
treatises  on  the  microscope,  as  those  of  Vogel,  Pritchard,  Goring,  Ross, 
Chevalier,  Quekett,  and  others. 

The  Solar  Microscope-^  simple  microscope  in  princijde — is  represented 
in  ßg.  59.  The  mirror,  m,  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun  to  the  tube,  I,  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  lens,  I'r,  causes  the  rays  to  converge 
somewliat;  a  second  lens,/,  bring.s  them  to  a  focns,  in  or  near  which  the  object 
to  be  magnified  is  placed.    This  second  lens  can  be  moved  backwards  und 
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forwards  by  a  rack  and  pinion :  p  and  are  square  plates  of  brass,  united  at 
the  comers  by  smaW  posts.  About  each  post  is  wound  a  spiral  spring  which 
presses  a  third  platt-,  7,  jigainst  (f'.  The  glass  slide  to  which  the  object  is  • 
attached  is  licld  hctween  the  tu  n  plate«.  y  and  '/'.  The  lenses  just  t!f«criHed 
serve  oidy  tu  throw  an  intense  U'^ht  on  the  object.  The  magnitying  is 
produced  by  means  ol  a  third  lens,  /,  which  should  l>e  achromatic.  This 
also  can  be  adjusted,  with  respect  to  the  object,  by  a  rack  and  pinion. 
Rays  of  light,  passing  from  the  highly  illuminated  object  through  the  lens,  /, 
will  be  refracted  by  it  into  an  image»  whose  size  depends  on  the  distance 
from  the  lens  at  which  it  is  received  on  a  screen.  Should  this  distance  be 
ten  or  twenty  feet,  the  image  will  be  of  enormous  size.  When,  instead  of 
solar  light,  that  from  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe  is  employed,  we  have  the 
OXy-hydrogen  microscope. 

The  Moiric  Lantern  (Jigs.  102  and  103)  is  fhf*  «^nme  in  principle  with  the 
solar  jiiicn^seope.  This  rnnsists  ol"  two  lenses,  behind  wiiich  is  placed  a 
hinp.  and  Ix  twcen  them  the  ohject.  The  light  from  the  ianip  is 
concentrated  by  tlie  first  lens,  and  thrown  on  the  object.  This  being  in 
the  focus  of  the  second  lens,  has  an  image  formed  of  itself  on  the  other 
side,  and  falling  on  a  wall  or  on  a  screen  placed  at  the  distance  of  some 
feet.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  solar  microscope,  the  size  of  the  image, 
ihe  necessary  adjustments  being  all  tnade,  will  be  greater  with  the  distance 
of  the  screen  from  the  lens.  What  is  gained  in  the  size  of  the  imago,  will, 
however,  be  lost  in  its  brightness,  this  increasing  with  the  proximity  <»f  the 
screen.  A  proper  medium  must  therefore  be  ?e!ecttM!  which  shall  conibme 
both  elenieiits  of  the  picture.  The  eons'i uctioii  of  the  accessory  parts 
of  the  magic  lantern  will  be  suHicieiilly  evident  Iron)  the  figure. 

Telescopes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  refracting  and  reßecling.  in  the 
former,  the  images  of  «tistant  objects  are  formed  by  a  convex  lens ;  in  the 
latter,  by  a  concave  mirror  or  speculum.  The  refracting  telescope,  again, 
may  have  difierent  constructions.  In  the  oldest  of  these,  or  the  Galilean 
(Jig.  65),  the  ocular  is  a  single  concave  !ei)s.  XZ.  VW  is  the  objective, 
which,  of  itself,  would  produce  an  inverted  and  reduced  image  of  a  distant 
object  at  ab;  the  rays,  however,  b-  fore  uniting  in  an  imagp,  fall  upr»n  the 
concave  eye-glnss,  XZ.  The  eye-jilas«;  is  so  placed  that  the  distance 
of  ab  is  slightly  greater  than  the  (iisj)ersi\  e  distance  of  XZ ;  accordinijly, 
rays  converging  to  one  j»oint  of  ah,  are  refracted  by  the  concave  lens,  so 
that  aller  their  passage  through  it,  they  diverge  as  if  proceeding  from  a 
point  before  the  glass.  The  rays  converging  towards  diverge  there  as  if 
coming  from  B ;  those  eonverging  from  a,  as  if  they  came  from  A.  An 
erect  and  magnified  image,  AB,  is  thus  produced.  The  magnifying  power 
of  the  Galilean  telescope  is  as  the  ratio  of  the  focal  distance  of  the  object- 
glass  to  that  of  the  cye-gla.ss. 

In  the  Astronomical  or  Keplerian  Telescope  ( fiG),  the  oculnr.  inf^tead  of 
heiiiLi  concave,  is  a,  convex  lens.  ITere  the  Dltjcctive  produce^  an  inverted 
image,  ah,  which  is  magnified  by  the  ocular,  m  whieij  ease  its  image,  still 
inverted  however,  is  referred  by  the  eye  to  AL*.  in  the  terrestrial  tekscope 
the  ocular  or  eye-piece  consists  of  four  convex  lenses,  for  the  purpose  of 
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exhibiUog  objects  erect.    To  determine  the  magtiifymg  power  of  the 
astronomical  telescope,  divide  tlie  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  by  that 
•  of  the  eye-glass.  As,  howc  '  r  this  focal  length  may  not  always  be  known, 

the  magnifying  power  may  be  tlelerminrd  by  experiment.  Set  up  at  some 
tfivfance  from  the  telescope  a  graduated  statf.  Look  at  (he  statf  with  one 
eye  unanned,  and  with  the  other  throup;h  tlie  telescope,  simultaneously. 
By  obi>crviiig  liovv  many  (Icfjrees  of  t[ie  statK  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
correspond  to  one  as  seen  magnified  through  the  telescope,  wc  shall  be  able 
to  deterniine  the  magnifying  power. 

The  essential  part  of  the  reflecting  telescope  consists  of  a  concave  mirror 
or  speculum.  This,  when  placed  before  the  object,  produces  an  inverted  > 
image  of  it,  which  may  be  viewed  in  various  ways.  In  the  Oregoriati 
telescope  {ßg.  62),  the  concave  min  or,  mm',  has  a  circular  aperture,  ce't  in 
the  centre.  Rays  falling  upon  the  mirror  are  reflected  so  as  to  produce  an 
inverted  iimge  of  the  object  at  n',  just  in  the  focus  of  a  second  small 
concave  mirror.  This  ai^aiii  inverts  the  imnije.  casting  it  erect  before  the 
ocular.  The  ocular  i^eueraliy  consists  of  two  lenses,— an  eye-gh-uss  proper, 
and  a  field  glass  for  increasing  the  field  of  vision.  By  means  of  the  screw 
b*t  the  position  of  the  smaller  mirror  with  respect  to  the  ocular  may  be 
varied. 

In  the  Cateegrainian  tektcape,  instead  of  the  small  concave  mirror  a 
convex  one  is  employed  {fig.  63).   This  mirror  receives  the  rays  from  the 
concave  mirror  before  iheir  union.    In  this  way  an  inverted  image,  ii,  of 
.the  object  is  formed  between  the  two  lenses  of  the  ocular,  to  be  further 

magnified  by  the  eye-piece. 

In  the  Newtonian  telescope  {ßß.dA),  the  rays  reflected  from  the  concave 
mirror  fall  on  a  plane  mirror  placed  at  an  ani^le  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  are 
Qast  into  the  axis  of  the  ocular,  placed  in  the  side  of  the  tube  at  o.  In  this 
arrangement  there  need  be  no  perforation  of  the  large  mirror.  For  further 
information  respecting  telescopes  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  article 
Astronomy. 

g.  Of  the  Interference  aacf  Difraction  of  Light, 

Two  very  different  hypotheses  have  been  suggested  as  to  the  actual 
nature  of  light.  Tiiat  of  emission,  or  emanation,  as.sumes  the  existence  of 
an  exceedingly  rarefied  matter,  emitted  or  projected  from  a  luminous  body 
in  every  direction.  The  hypothesis  of  oscillations  or  undulations,  on  the 
other  hand,  supposes  an  almost  inconceivably  subtle  medium  called  ether, 
which  fills  all  space,  ev«n  the  pores  of  bodies,  oscillations  in  which  produce 
the  physical  phenomena  called  light.  At  the  present  time  the  latter  is  most 
generally  adopted,  though  the  former  does  not  lack  the  authority  of  great 
names,  among  which  that  of  Newton  stands  pre-eminent. 

The  fact?:  which  most  slronfily  countenance  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light  are  those  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  interference,  phenomena 
which  this  theory  alone  can  fully  explain.    These  are,  that  rays  of  light 
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meeting  at  a  very  acute  angle  do  not  necessarily  produce  an  increased 
intensity  of  iliamination,  but  rnuy  sornetiines  cause  total  darkness  by  their 
coincidence.  An  experiment  of  Fresnel's  illustrates  this  very  satisfactoriiy. 
Two  metallic  mirrors,  mc,  m'c  (pi.  21,  fis'.  68).  are  so  placed  that  their 
planes  are  vertical,  and  form  a  very  <>l)tusc  aiiirle  with  each  other.  Lel  f 
be  a  luHiiiiuus  [loiiit  seinlinf;  rays  to  liulli  mirrors  and  giving  rise  to  the 
images,/?,  p',  lying  lolerably  near  lo  each  oliier.  At  a  ccrlam  distance  from 
the  mirror  the  reAeoted  rays  meet  each  other,  and  form  alternately  light  and 
dark  stripes.  If,  for  instance,  the  point  b  lie  at  an  equal  distance  from 
p  and  p^t  there  will  be  a  bright  stripe  at  h,  dark  ones  on  each  side  at 
s  and  s',  bright  ones  again  at  b'  and  b",  and  dark  ones  at  s"  and  s'",  &ic. 

Instead  of  the  metallic  mirrors,  two  equal  oblong  plates  of  polished  glass 
may  be  laid  on  a  block  of  wood,  touching  each  other  along  one  edge.  They 
shoiili!  v'st  at  each  end  orj  pieces  of  soft  wax,  so  that  by  pressing  them  down 
when  tm-y  are  in  contact,  the  j)lajies  ul  tlie  two  may  be  made  t«>  assume  a 
very  obtuse  angle  with  each  other.  Fig.  68,/)/.  21,  exhibits  a  view  of  this 
arrangement. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  more  fully  the  principles  of  the  undulatory 
theory,  before  these  and  the  other  phenomena  of  interference  can  be  clearly 
understood.  If  a  ray  pass  from  A  to  B  {ßg.  89),  all  particles  of  ether 
lying  between  A  and  B  oscillate  Up  and  down  in  directions  perpendicular 

to  AB.  The  particle  whose  position  in  a  condition  of  equilibrium  is  atb, 
oscillates  constantly  between  b'  and  b".  At  these  two  points  its  velocity  is 
zero,  fills  increasing  eonstanlly  as  the  particle  approaches  tlie  position  of 
equilHu  iLim,  b.  wheic  it  attains  the  niaxitnum.  The  interval  l»etween  two 
particles,  b  and  t,  uhich  vibrate  in  the  same  pha.'<e,  is  called  the  wave  length. 
Il  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  c  begins  its  first  oscillation  when  b 
commences  its  second  in  the  same  direction.  A  particle,  /,  half  wa;^ 
between  b  and  c,  will  always  be  in  a  phase  of  vil^ation  directly  opposite  to 
them,  attaining  its  maximum  of  deviation  below  AB,  when  these  have 
reached  their  maximum  on  the  opposite  side.  They  are,  in  this  case,  said 
to  be  half  a  wave  length  apart.  In  general,  then,  two  particles  of  ether, 
half  a  wave  length  apart,  in  tlie  path  of  a  ray  <tf  liuht.  will  be  aflected  by 
equal  and  oppofiite  velocities.  The  sajne  apphes  lo  sucli  as  are  distant 
|,  \,  I  of  a  wave  Icnu'lh.  The  length  of  a  wave  and  the  deviation  of  an 
oscillation  diller  lor  the  diflerent  colors,  being  greatest  in  the  red,  and  least 
in  the  violet. 

To  apply  the  preceding  principles  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  interference,  suppose  rays  proceeding  from  /  {pL  2hßg.  08)  to  be 
reflected  from  the  mirror,  as  if  they  came  from  /»,  all  the  oscillations 
producing  the  ray  gb  being  perpendicular  to  its  path.  Let  a  circle  be 
drawn  through  b  from  a  centre  p  ;  all  points,  s,  b',  s",  dec,  lying  in  this 
circle,  will  be  simultaneously  placed  in  the  same  condition  of  oscillation  by 
rays  retiected  Iroin  the  mirror,  cm.  Our  (i^ure  represents  other  concentric 
arcs  drawn  about  the  interval  between  two  full  arcs  representin»;  a  w^hole 
wave  length,  and  that  between  a  full  arc  and  a  dotted  one.  only  half  ;i  wave 
length.    A  similar  series  of  concentric  arcs  has  been  described  about  />'. 
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Now,  as  the  particle*  of  ether  at  b  is  equidistant  from  and/)'  {f^h  —  ffd)), 
it  will  receive  an  impulse  from  both  systems  of  waves,  at  the  same  iiislual 
and  in  the  same  direction.  The  intensity  of  oscillation  will  thus  be  doubled, 
and  with  it  the  amount  of  light.  On  the  other  hand,  the  particle.  will  be 
impelled  at  the  same  instant  with  the  same  intensity,  but  in  a  diametrically 
opposite  direction.  The  oscillation  of  the  particle  of  ether  being  thus 
neutralized,  darkness  at  s  must  be  the  result.  And,  in  general,  in  a  system 
such  as  we  have  represented,  increased  illumination  will  he  found  to  occur 
whenever  the  hornofrpncoti?;  circles  intersect,  while  darkness  will  result 
from  the  intersection  of  a  dotted  circle  or  arc,  and  one  that  is 
continuotis. 

Fig.  90  illustrates  still  more  fully  llie  principle  of  interference.    Let  the 

Kues  AB  and  CD  here  represent  two  rays  of  light,  which,  proceeding  from 

the  same  source,  intersect  each  other  in  a  very  acute  angle  in  a,  reaching 

this  point  by  difierent  paths.   If  the  distance  traversed  by  the  one  ray,  after 

leaving  the  original  starting  point,  be  as  long  as,  or  longer  by  one,  two, 

three,  «,  entire  wave  lengths,  than  the  path  of  the  other  ray,  the 

two  will  net  in  concert  on  the  particle  of  ether  at  a,  and  the  intensity  of 

light  will  thereby  be  increased.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  path  of  the  ray  be 
n 

If  |i  i*  •  •  '  •  2  ^  other,  darkness  will  ensue  at  their  meeting. 

When  tiie  dilTerencc  of  the  iulerfering  rays  falls  between  the  liuuts  of  a 
multifde  of  whole  wave  lengths,  and  an  odd  multiple  of  half  wave  lengths, 
the  effect  produced  will  be  intermediate  between  a  double  intensity  of  light 
and  total  darkness. 

To  explain  the  ref  ection  of  light  by  the  undulatory  theory,  let  am 
(  fi:  91)  be  a  ray  impinging  at  m  upon  mk,  the  surface  of  union  of  two 
media.  Let  a'm'  he  a  second,  and  a"k  a  third  ray  from  the  same  source  : 
if  thl'^  be  at  a  very  'jreat  dislatire.  all  these  rays  may  he  as'«;uined  to  he 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  wave  suiiace  passim:  tlirnuu'h  m  and  ?i  to 
l)e  |>lane.  This  plane  wave  meets  the  .surface  of  uiui>n  (or  separation)  first 
at  m,  later  at  m',  and  still  later  at  k.  While  the  wave  is  proceeding  from 
n  to  A,  a  spherical  wave  is  propagated  from  m,  the  first  point  of  impact,  with 
a  radiua  mo  =  nk.  Moreover,  if  m'n'  be  parallel  to  mn,  the  spherical  wave 
propagated  from  m'  will  have  acquired  a  radius,  m'o'^n%  in  the  time 
required  for  the  upper  wave  to  pass  from  n'  to  k.  In  a  similar  manner 
spherical  waves  will  be  propagated  from  all  points  lying  between  m  and  A*, 
and  a  surface,  tanuPTif  ti>  all  of  these  at  tlie  satne  time,  will  bo  the  reflected 
wave.  Now,  as  mo  :  m'o- : :  nk:  n'/i :  . /nk  :  m'k.  thv  tangent  surface  will  be 
plane.  The  rnvs  which  the  reflected  wave  iiro.luces,  namely,  ml,  m  a,  kr, 
&c.,  are  all  perpetidicular  tu  nk,  and  answer  to  each  other,  the  corresponding 
particles  of  ether,  /,  r,  &c.,  being  always  in  similar  phases  of  oscillation 
or  ▼ibnition.  Finally,  as  the  triangles  nkm  and  omk  are  equal,  the 
homologous  angles  nAm  and  omk  are  equal,  according  to  the  well-known 
law  of  reflection. 

The  law  of  refraction  is  explicable  in  a  similar  manner.  In  pi.  2\,fig.  92, 
let  ail:  be  the  surface  of  a  transparent  medium,  met  at  m»  m't  and  k,  by 
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parallel  rays,  and  mn  the  position  of  the  incident  (rfane  wave.  At  the 
moment  that  this  wave  reaches  n,  a  system  of  spherical  waves  wilt  be 
diflused  in  the  two  conlij^uous  media,  which,  however,  will  be  propagated 
with  unequal  velocity  in  the  two  media,  owing  to  the  diflferent  elasticity  of 

the  ether  contained  in  iheni.  Supposing  the  second  medium  to  J*e  n>or^ 
retractive  tl»au  llic  first,  then  the  wave  prop-ujatcd  in  it  from  /n.  wtli  reach 
the  surface  of  n  s|iIiiM('.  whi^c  irtdius.  is  h'ss  titan  nk,  in  the  same  time 
thui  the  plane  wave  occupies  in  traversing  the  space  nk.  Moreover,  the 
plane  wave  reaches  m'  and  n'  simultaneously,  and  passes  from  n'  to  ik,  while 
the  corresponding  sjiherical  wave  expands  from  m'  to  the  surface  (^a 
sphere,  whose  radius  mW  is  to  mo,  as  n'k  to  nk.  Hence  it  follows  that  all 
spherical  waves,  <lt  |  n  I  ut  upon  the  same  incident  plane  wave,  and 
proceeding  from  the  ditl'erent  points  between  m  and  Ar,  are  tangent  to  one 
and  the  same  plane,  ko'o,  parallel  to  which  the  refracted  wave  is  propagated. 
As  the  lengths',  nk  and  wo,  are  as  the  vrlnrities  of  transmission  of  lirjht 
waves  in  tlic  two  media,  their  ratio  will  be  a  constant  one,  or 
nk 

—  s  m,  the  symbol  assumed  for  this  ratio.   Now  we  have  nk  =  mk  sin.  vmkt 

and  mo  =  mk  sin.  mko  f    titerefore,    by    eliminating    mA,  substituting 

the  symbol  m  for  the  ratio  and   reducing,   we   shall  have 

sin.  Ttmk 

sin  wÄ^""**  ^  Sin.  nmk  ~  m stn.  mko.    By  erecting  a  perpendicular  to 

////.  ni  m,  it  will  Ik  i  i-.tdiiy  seen  that  the  angle  nmk  =  the  angle  of  incidence 
of  the  r;iy,  and  mhn      the  angle  of  refraction. 

A  reinai  kahli:  jtiit  iiouR  non  first  discovered  by  Ciulmaldi  of  Ijolugua,  is  the 
diffraction  of  lifj^ht,  that  deviation  or  deflection  experienced  by  rays  of  light 
in  passing  by  the  edges  of  opake  bodies.  Thus,  allow  a  solar  ray  to  enter  a 
dark  room  through  a  small  aperture,  and  into  the  axis  of  the  ray  introduce 
a  very  thin  plate  of  metal,  with  a  very  minute  hole  bored  through  it.  If  the 
light  passing  through  this  hole  be  received  cm  a  white  screen,  instead  of 
a  simple  white  spot  there  will  he  perceived  one  surrounded  by  several  rings. 
If  a  fine  slit  be  made  in  thr*  nietal  plate,  instead  of  the  circular  aperture, 
strcrik«  |iaiallcl  to  the  ^*lit  will  he  observed,  which  arc  alternatetv  )iuht  and 
dark.  E.x{x>i iments  on  this  subject  are  best  conducted  by  exanuuing  the 
phenomena  through  a  closely  appro.ximated  telescope. 

Fig.  93, pi  21,  represents  the  appearance  presented  by  looking  throu^a 
narrow  slit  at  a  point  or  line  of  light,  homogeneous  light,  as  that  produced 
by  interposing  a  piece  of  red  glass,  being  employed.  In  the  middle  is  seen 
a  very  bright  stripe,  anit  on  each  side  others  of  sensibly  diminishing  blight- 
ness,  separated  by  dark  intervals.  These  are  called  by  FtAUNHorxa 
spectra  of  the  first  order.  A  parallelogram-shaped  aperture  presents  the 
appoarnnce  seen  in  01  ;  n  circular  one  that  in  fs.  1)5.  A  few  brief 
indirations  arc  all  that  we  can  here  present  of  tlit-  r.xpianation  of  these 
phf  iionicna  all'orded  by  the  undulalor}*  theory  «*f  iiglu.  If  the  light  from  a 
distant  point  fall  perjx?ndicularly  upon  the  plane  of  the  screen  AB,  in  which 
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is  the  aperture  CD  {fig.  96),  we  may  consider  all  the  particle*  of  ether  at 
the  opening  as  beinj»  in  similar  phases  of  \  ibi  iUion.  Kach  one  propagate*? 
its  vibrations  in  every  direction  beyond  tlie  scit-cii,  and  the  intetisiiy  ol 
illumination  at  any  point,  on  ihe  other  side  of  the  .screen.  de|»ends  upon 
tlie  result  produced  hy  the  interterence  <>t  rays  passing  through  difierent 
points  of  the  aperture  CD  and  meeting  in  s.  Hence  it  follows  that  rays 
transmitted  at  right  angles  to  CD  will  strengthen  each  other,  and  conse- 
quently give  rise  to  a  bright  stripe  or  spot  in  the  centre,  while  on  each  side 
or  around  this  centre,  dark  and  light  stripes  or  cii-cles  must  alternate.  The 
phenomena  exhibited  by  a  parallelogram-shaped  aperture  {fig.  94)  are 
produced  in  a  similar  manner.  Tlius,  the  parallelogram  obcd  {fig.  97) 
forms  a  part  of  a  vertical  slit,  and  therefore  presents  a  succession  of 
horizontal  speeti  a,  while  the  edges,  ab,  cd,  form  tiart  of  an  obliquely  trans- 
verse slit,  and  produce  spectra  following  each  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  i/u,  pcr|*endiculur  to  the  edges  ab,  cd. 

If  two  or  inore  difiracting  apertures  of  equal  size  and  shape  stand 
near  each  other,  the  same  figure  as  that  produced  by  a  single  one  will  be 
seen,  only  intersected  by  many  black  stripes.  These,  according  to 
Fraunhofer'*  terminology,  convert  spectra  of  the  first  order  into  those  of 
the  second.  Through  two  parallelogram-shaped  apertures  we  have  the 
appearance  represented  in  fig,  98,  and  through  three  circular  ones  that  in 
fig.  99. 

Peculiar  phenomena,  first  discovered  by  Fabaday,  are  observed  whenever 
we  look  through  a  telescope,  before  which  is  placed  a  fine  wire  grating,  at 
a  line  of  light  parallel  to  the  intervals  of  the  grating.  If  white  light  be 
employed,  smaller  colored  spectra  are  produced,  intermixed  with  black 
interspaces.  If,  instead  of  the  grating,  a  fine  gauze  be  used,  the  spectra, 
radiating  from  a  centre,  preset  a  highly  beautiful  appearance. 

Colors  of  thin  plates. — If  a  glass  lens  of  great  radius  of  curvature  be 
pressed  upon  a  flat  plate  of  glass,  a  series  of  concentric  colored  rings  will 
be  observable  around  the  central  dark  point  of  contact.  These  arc  also 
observed  in  the  case  of  thin  films  of  oil,  metallic  oxides,  <S:c. ;  in  fact,  the 
illustrations  of  the  phenomenon  may  he  varied  infinitely.  Thev  are  all 
explicable  on  the  nndnlatory  theory,  hy  the  intcrl'ereuce  produced  i)y  the 
reflection  of  rays  from  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  thin  [)late.  this 
consisting,  in  the  first-iuentioned  experiment,  of  the  film  of  air  interposed 
between  the  two  plates  of  glass.  The  different  degrees  of  interference 
between  the  two  sets  of  reflected  rays,  produce  the  various  shaÜes  of  color 
and  light.  Light  transmitted  through  thin  plates  also  exhibits  the  colored 
rings  or  bands,  these  being  complementary  to  colors  of  reflection.  Thus, 
if  in  the  first*mentioned  experiment,  the  colors  reflected  are  bütck.  blue, 
white,  yellow,  red,  those  transmitted  will  be  in  succession,  white,  yellowish 
red,  black,  violet,  blue,  &c.  Below  and  above  n  certain  thickness  of  the 
plate,  these  colors  cease  to  he  visible,  this  thickness  varying  with  ditU'rent 
niefli  I.  Thus  for  air  the  minimutn  is  half  a  millionth  of  an  inch,  the 
njuxjuium  seventy-two  miliionths ;  for  water,  three  eighths  of  a  millionth, 
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and  fitiy-eight  millioaths ;  for  glass,  one  third  of  a  millionth,  and  fifty 

inillionJhs. 

The  irükscence  of  molher-of-pearl,  aud  oilier  surlaces,  is  explicable  in  a 
similur  manner.  All  such  surfaces  are  found  to  have  very  fine  parallei 
Btrle  or  grooves  impressed  upon  them,  a  cast  of  which  may  readily  he  taken 
by  means  of  soft  wax.  In  this  case  the  wax  itself  will  show  signs  of 
iridescence.  The  colors,  therefore,  are  produced  by  the  interference  of 
the  light  reflected  from  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  with  that  reflated  from 
the  top. 

Tho  colors  of  \h\u  plates,  or  the  Newtonian  rings,  may  also  be  exhibited 
bv  rellrcliiii:  a  narrow  beam  of  solar  litiht  in  a  dark  room  upon  a  screen  ; 
the  mirror  used  must  be  concave,  and  of  glass,  with  its  axis  coincident 
with  the  tiacctioü  of  the  ray. 

h.  Of  Poktrixüivm  and  the  IhuM$  RtfraUm  of  lAgkt, 

A  ray  of  light  is  said  to  be  polarized  when  it  does  not,  as  in  ordinazy 
rnys,  possess  the  same  jiroperties  in  every  direction,  with  respect  to 
reflection  and  refraction.  If,  for  instance,  an  ordinary  ray,  ah 
(pi.  21,  Jig.  100),  falls  at  an  ancrle  of  35'  25',  upon  a  plane  plate  of  fr\ns%, 
blackened  at  the  back,  it  will  in  gieater  part  l»e  rclleclt-d  in  the  din  ctiou 
he,  according  to  tlie  usual  law ;  lliis  latter  ray,  Oc,  is  now  polarized. 
Should  this  ray  fall  upon  a  second  blackened  plate,  similar  to  the  first,  and 
parallel  to  it,  it  will  be  reflected  a  second  time,  and,  indeed,  in  the  same 
plane.  If  now  the  second  plate  be  rotated  about  the  ray  hc»  still  retaining 
the  same  angle  of  incidence,  the  plane  of  reflection  will  be  changed,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  tw  ice  reflected  ray  will  diminish  with  the  increase  of 
the  angle  between  the  two  planes  of  reflection ;  when  this  amounts  to  90* 
the  intensity  of  the  ray  will  be  0. 

When  two  jrlass  mirrors  of  the  kind  just  described  are  combined,  so  as 
readily  to  admit  of  experiment  in  polarization,  they  forni  a  p'^hirizing 
aji/uirttlus  or  jwluriscujjt.  PI.  21,  fig.  üU,  rcitreseuts  an  instrurm  i  !  of  this 
kind,  as  given  by  IS'onemberg.  Two  upriglits  are  fixed  tinniy  )u  u  iieavy 
foot,  and  inclose  towards  their  lower  end  a  frame,  B,  turning  between  these 
on  a  horizontal  axis.  The  frame  carries  a  polarizing  glass  mirror.  The 
mirror  is  usually  fixed  with  its  plane  at  an  angle  of  85*  26'  with  the 
vertical.  A  ray,  ab,  incident  at  this  angle  upon  the  mirror  is  partly 
transmitted,  partly  reflected  ;  the  reflected  ray  (now  become  polarized) 
takes  the  direction  be,  and  striking  a  plane  mirror  at  e,  is  reflected  back  in 
the  same  direction,  passinsj  throuirfi  the  uncovered  mirror,  B,  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  apparatus.  This  upper  portion  sustains  a  ring  graduated  to 
degrees.  Inside  of  this  ring  turns  a  second  rini.'.  with  two  «?mall  posts, 
between  which  is  placed  a  second  mirror,  also  turniiiL;  on  a  horizontal  axis. 
This  mirror  is  ol  glass,  blackened  at  ihe  back,  and  is  called  the 
analysing  plate  or  imrror,  the  lower  one  being  the  reflecting.   An  index 
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line  is  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  inner  ring, 
which  has  its  edges  somewhat  bevelled;  a  vertical  plane  passed  through 
this  line  and  the  centre  of  the  ring,  would  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
reflection  from  the  upper  mirror.  When  the  index  stands  at  0°  or  180^,  the 
planes  of  reflection  of  the  two  mirrors  coincide  ;  they  are  pcrpendiculnr  to 
eacii  oliier  u  hoii  the  iii(ic\  jvoints  to  1)0^  or  If  the  uj)per  mirror,  like 

the  lower,  be  adjualed  at  an  aii-jlo  ol  Ua"  25  willi  the  vertical  line,  the 
index  standing  at  0**  or  18ü^  then  a  ray  from  the  lower  mirror  will  be 
reflected,  and  the  field  will  appear  bright ;  if,  on  the  contrary^  the  index 
stand  at  00**  or  370^  this  same  field  will  be  dark.  Thus,  from  O*"  to  90^  the 
iirightness  decreases;  from  90**  to  180"  it  increases;  from  IBtf  to 370"  it 
decreases  again ;  and  from  370*'  to  180"  it  again  increases.  There  is 
generaM  '  n  <:er»iii(i  riiiu  iiitorposed  between  the  two  mirrors,  uponivhich  a 
glass  plate  may  be  laid,  to  hold  objects  which  are  to  be  examined  by 
polarized  lischt. 

The  preceding  an^le  of  35®  2')'  is  that  in  which  the  lia:ht  reflectt  »!  from 
glass  is  completely  polarized  ;  this  is  then  culled  the  article  of  polarii'ttion. 
At  any  other  angle  the  polarization  will  be  only  partial  or  incomplete. 
Every  substance  has  its  angle  of  complete  polarisation,  this  being  obtained, 
according  to  Brewster,  by  the  following  formula:  the  index  of  refraction  is 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  polarisation.  In  pi.  31,  ßg.  70.  if  si  be  the 
incident  and  ß  the  reflected  ray,jEr  a  right  angle,  then  ßf  will  be  the 
4ingle  of  polarization,  A  plane  passed  through  abc  {fig.  69)  is  called  the 
plane  of  polarixation.  When  a  rny  is  polarized  by  reflection,  as  in  the 
illustrations  already  adduced,  its  plane  of  incideoce  is  at  the  same  time  its 
plane  of  polarization. 

Kays  of  light  muy  also  be  polarized  by  refraction.  Thus,  if  a  rav  bo 
incident  on  a  transparent  glass  plate,  at  the  angle  of  polarization,  it  will  be 
partly  reflected  and  partly  refracted.  The  reflected  portion  will  be 
polarized,  and  the  refracted  also,  but  in  a  less  degree.  By  employing  a 
bundle,  consisting  of  several  glass  plates,  the  polarization  of  the  refraction 
will  be  increased  in  intensity.  An  arraitL'*-inent  of  this  latter  character 
may  be  substituted  for  the  analysing  plate  in  the  apparatus  represented  in 
fig.  59,  by  removing  the  upper  ring  with  its  plate,  and  replacing  it  by  a 
ring  carrying  a  hollow  cylinder.  In  this  cylinder  is  to  lie  placed  the  tube 
^ßg.  101),  with  its  bundle  of  «rlas*!  plates,  as  represented  in  the  fiL^ure. 

The  analysinj;  plate  of  the  jiolariseope  {ftg.  69)  may  also  br  replaced  bv 
a  plate  cut  from  a  crystal  of  tourmaline,  the  surfaces  being  taken  parallel  to 
the  principal  axis.  Even  common  light  will  be  polarized  by  passing  through 
such  a  plate.  Two  plates  of  this  character  applied  to  each  other,  with  their 
axes  parallel,  transmit  light  like  a  single  plate  of  the  same  thickness.  By 
rotating  one  of  them  on  the  other,  the  same  variations  in  the  intensity  of 
light  as  in  the  polariscope  will  be  presented :  a  diminution  from  0°  to  90^ 
an  1  from  160"  to  370" ;  an  increase  from  90"  to  180",  and  from  370" 
to  aoo°. 

In  the  phenomena  of  double  refracdov  we  have  another  illustration  of 
poiarizatioa.   Certain  transparent  bodies  possess  the  property  of  splitting 
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every  single  rnj',  incident  in  certain  directions,  into  two.  One  of  iliese 
rays  will  be  refracted  according  to  tl»e  usual  principles  of  refracuon.  licnce 
called  the  iirdinart/  raif;  the  Other,  or  extraordinary  ray.  iollows  (^uiie  Ä 
dttleient  course  tiaougli  tlie  medium.  This  latter  ray  is  ]>olarized.  The 
experiment  is  easily  performed  by  making  a  small  dot  of  ink  on  papefi  and 
laying  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  over  it.  Two  images  of  the  dot  will  be 
seen,  much  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  who  observes  the  phenomenon  for 
the  first  time.  This  property  was  first  observed  in  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
lime*  or  Iceland  spar,  hence  sometimes  called  double-refracting  spar ;  it  is 
not  confined,  howefer,  to  this  mineral  substance,  belonging  generally  to  all 
crystals  whose  primi'ive  form  is  neither  a  cube  nor  an  octahedron.  In  all 
doubly-relracting  bodies  there  is  one,  and  in  some,  two  or  more  directions, 
alonL'  which,  objects,  wiicn  viewed  through  them,  api>ear  sinL'le  ;  these  are 
called  tue  Hues  or  axes  ut  double  refraction.  When  the  extraordinary  ray 
u  refritöted  towards  thb  axis,  the  crystal  is  said  to  htpatitive ;  when  from 
it,  negative. 

Doubly-refracting  crystals  are  sometimes  applied  to  telescopes  to  measure 

the  diameters  or  distances  of  objects.  A  telescope  provided  with  such  an 
apparatus  is  called  a  Rochon's  micrometer,  from  its  inventor.  The  prism  is 
movable,  and  placed  between  the  objective  and  ocular.  Let  c  {pi.  21, ßg.  71) 
be  a  convex  lens,  castituT  an  image  of  a  distant  object  on  a  screen  &l  fm. 
By  interposing  a  jMisin  ol  the  proper  character  (generally  two  equal  prif?ms 
of  rock  crystal  cemented  together)  l>elween  the  image  and  the  lens  the 
ordinary  ray  will  lurm  an  image  at  J'/n,  while  that  ot  the  exlruordiuary  ray 
vnll  be  at  f'm*.  The  distance  between  these  two  images  increases  with 
that  of  the  prism  from  the  screen,  and  decreases  with  the  approximation  of 
the  latter ;  the  prism  may  then  be  brought  so  near  to  the  screen  that  then 
the  edges  of  the  two  images  shall  be  in  contact,  as  in  ßg.  72.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  when  the  lens  c  is  the  objective  of  a  telescope,  and  the 
images  are  seen  through  its  ocular.   We  shall  then  have  the  following 

h 

formula  for  the  tangcncy  of  the  images:  tang.  »=     tang,  e ;  where  z 

represents  the  centre  of  the  prism,  e  the  angle  fnn,  v  the  angle  fern,  f  the 
focal  length  of  the  objective,  and  h  the  distance  of  the  prism  from  the 
image.  Now  the  values  of  f  and  the  angle  of  deviation,  e,  are  constant;  /* 
also  is  measurable  by  means  of  a  graduation  attached  to  the  outside  of  the 
tetescope,  consequently  the  angle  v  can  be  ascertained  from  the  formula. 
This  angle  is  equal  to  that  at  which  the  object  appears  without  any 
telescope,  or  the  apparent  diameter:  knowing  this,  therefore,  either  tlü» 
actual  diameter  or  the  distance  of  the  object  can  be  found,  the  other  being 
known. 

A  remarka!)!e  phenomenon  of  polarization  is  fonnd  in  the  brilliant  colors 
produced  by  interposing  thin  plates  of  various  substances  between  the  two 
mirrors  of  the  polariscope  ( (59).  These  colors  and  their  brillancy  have 
been  found  lo  depend  both  upon  the  situation  of  the  laminae  and  the 
relative  position  of  the  polarizing  mirrors.  If,  for  instance,  the  colors 
produced  be  of  greatest  intMisity  when  the  planes  of  the  mirrors  are  at 
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right  angles  to  each  other,  then  the  colors  will  become  enfeebled  hy 
rotating  the  upper  mirror.  When  the  angle  of  rotation  amounts  to  45**, 
then  the  colors  will  disappear  almost  altogether.  Continuing  the  rotation 
beyond  ir>°,  the  colors  will  again  aj>i>car,  becoming  lu  iLilitcst  at  90^,  and 
fadinij;  away  again  to  135^.  The  second  series  of  colors  will,  however,  be 
coii»i>leuientary  to  the  first ,  thus,  lor  red  we  shall  have  green,  for  yellow, 
blue,  and  inversely. 

The  colored  rings  of  polarisatioo  are  best  seen  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
represented  in  ßg.  73.  This  was  invented  by  Solell  and  is  well  calculated 
Ibr  accurate  measurements.  Here  there  are  three  convex  lenses  ft,  c, 
each  one  of  about  one  inch  focus ;  the  two  first,  b  and  c,  are  separated 
by  the  sum  of  their  foci,  and  in  their  common  focus  there  is  a  plate  of 
crystal,  I,  in  a  frame,  turning'  on  a  horizontal  axis  :  a  is  the  polarizing 
mirror.  Parallel  rays  falling  u])on  and  polarii^ed  hy  this  mirror,  pass 
through  the  lens  b,  converge  towards  the  crystal,  and  strike  the  lens  c: 
from  this  they  emerge  again,  parallel,  and  striking  the  third  lens,  d,  are 
again  rendered  convergent  A  micrometer  is  placed  between  the  lenses 
e  ami  <l ;  I  is  a  tourmaline  plate  serving  as  a  disperser. 


i.  Of  the  Chemicai  Actum  of  Light. 

The  blackening  of  c  hloride  of  silver,  caused  by  the  action  of  light,  was 
early  suggested  as  one  means  of  fi.xing  the  beautiful  images  of  liie  Camera 
Lucida.  Experiments  on  this  subject  failed,  however,  until  recently,  when 
the  object  was  accomplished  by  Messrs.  Niepoe  and  Daguerre  in  France, 
and  Fox  Talbot  in  England.  The  former  operators  made  use  of  a  plate  of 
copper,  plated  with  silver,  as  the  best  surface  to  receive  the  impression  of 
li^t.  An  exceedingly  high  polish  is  given  to  the  silvered  surface,  which  is 
then  to  be  carefully  cleaned  and  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  iodine,  until  a 
deep  golden  yellow  layer  of  iodide  of  silver  has  he eii  formed.  The  plate  is 
now  ready  to  receive  tlie  impression.  I'his  is  produced  by  means  of  a 
camera  oliscura  of  a  construction  especially  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It 
consists  of  u  square  box,  with  u  huri/.onlal  tube  in  the  centre  of  one  end, 
in  which  is  placed  a  good  achromatic  lens  of  about  ten  inches  focus  ;  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  box  there  is  a  groove  in  which  slides  a  plate  of 
ground  glass.  The  object  whose  image  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  plate,  is 
then  to  be  brought  befwe  the  camera,  and  its  image,  w^  defined  and  of  the 
proper  size,  made  to  fall  on  the  plate  of  ground  glass.  This  is  then  to  be 
removed  and  the  prepared  plate  substituted,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
several  seconds.  On  removing  the  plate  no  apparent  effect  will  have  been 
produced  ;  the  picture,  however,  has  I'oen  made,  although  invisible.  To 
bring  it  out,  the  plate  is  suspended  in  a  dark  box  over  a  vessel  of  mercury, 
gently  healed  from  beneath  by  a  spirit  lamp.  The  vapor  of  the  mercury 
will  slowly  rise  and  adhere  in  the  form  of  very  minute  globules  to  the  parts 
of  the  picture  acted  on  by  light,  the  remaining  portions  not  being  afleoted* 
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To  render  ihif?  now  visible  picture  |)frmanenl,  tlie  plate  must  be  immersed 
in  a  \vc;ik  s()luli<»ii  of  li) posulphile  ot  soda,  to  (ii^5solve  stich  ioditlt-  of  silver 
as  has  bcM'ii  unacii'd  on  by  light.  After  gently  washing  the  plate  in  water, 
and  allowing  it  to  dry,  tlie  o^Hjralion  will  be  completed.  Instead  ot  the 
silvered  plate,  paper  may  be  employed  as  the  medium,  and  various  other 
substances  used  besides  the  salts  of  silver.  The  former  process  is  called 
the  Daguerreotype ;  the  latter  the  TaBwttfpe  or  Photogr4g>h,  This  latter 
term  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  all  pictures  produced  by  the 
chemical  action  of  light. 

Fig.  74.  pi.  21,  represents  the  form  of  the  daguerreotype  camera,  as  at 
present  used  :  fr*^.  75  is  an  cnlanjed  view  of  the  tul:>e  containing  the 
achromatic  objective.  The  mercury  box  for  bringing  out  the  inin*;e  is 
seen  in  ßg.  76.  The  best  camerus  are  furnished  by  A'oigtläudcr  of 
Vienna,  instruments  of  his  constiuction  being  more  used  them  any  other, 
especially  in  the  United  States. 


MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 
A.  Magnetism. 

1.  On  the  Mutual  Inßuencc  of  Magnets  on  each  other,  and  on 

Magnetic  Bodies. 

A  magnet  is  a  body  possessing  the  property  of  attracting  and  adhering 
to  iron,  and  of  being  attracted  by  it.  This  attraction  is  termed  magnetisoi 
or  magnetic  force,  and  its  cause  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  peculiar 

im[>ondt  i  able  agency,  conventionally  termed  the  magnetic  fluid.  Magnets 
are  divided  into  two  kinds  :  natural,  as  in  the  mafrnetic  oxide  of  iron  (or 
loadstone),  and  nrtificial.  liVcry  mairnet  has  on  its  surface  a  line  or  space 
where  there  is  no  attraction  ;  this  is  called  the  neutral  line  of  the  magnet. 
The  two  portions  into  wiiich  the  magnet  i.s  divided  by  this  line,  are  called 
its  poles,  although  the  poles  are  generally  understood  to  indicate  those  two 
opposite  extremities  of  the  magnet  where  the  attraction  is  stronge.st.  IS  a 
magnet  be  dipped  into  iron  fillings,  it  will  attract  them  to  some  points  and 
not  to  others-,  these  points  about  which  the  filings  accumulate  are  the 
poles.  PI  20,  fig,  1,  represents  this  phenomenon  for  a  natural,  and  fig,  3 
for  an  artificial  magnet ;  in  both  mm'  is  the  neutral  line  where  there  is  no 
attraction.  The  intensity  of  attraction,  as  Indicated  by  the  quantity  of  the 
adherent  filiiiirs,  decreases  from  the  pole«?  to  this  central  line.  The 
experiment  is  best  made  by  laying  a  piece  of  still'  |ia|)er  on  the  extremities 
of  a  horse-shoe  magnet ;  on  sifting  fine  filings  uport  the  pajX'r,  ovt  r  the 
poles,  they  will  arrange  themselves  in  regular  curves,  as  seen  in  Jig.  3, 
the  influence  of  the  magnet  thus  extending  through  the  paper. 

By  suspending  a  bar  magnet  horizontally  from  a  thread,  and  approximating 
a  second  magnet,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  pole  of  the  latter  attracts  one 
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pole  of  the  former  and  repels  the  other.  Thus,  calling  the  two  poles  of  the 
first  magnet,  n.  s,  and  those  of  the  second,  n',s',  then  n'  will  attract  5  and 
repel  n,  while  .v'  will  attract  n  and  re]>el  a.  And,  in  general,  tlie  like  or 
corresponding  poles  of  any  two  niairiicts  will  rej>ol,  while  the  unlike  will 
attract  each  other.  The  two  j»oles  oi  the  same  magnet  arc  therefore  said 
to  be  unlike  or  op|K>äite.  lasteud,  then,  of  one  magnetic  fluid,  the 
existence  of  two  may  be  conTeniently  asstuned,  one  acting  at  eacb 
pole. 

Iron»  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet,  itself  becomes  magnetic,  possessing 
a  like  power  of  attraction,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  iron  filings  in  the 
experiments  previously  adduced.  If  a  small  cylindrical  rod  of  iron  be 
appended  to  a  magnet  (ßg.  4),  it  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  the  same 
power  of  attracting  iron  filings,  and  throwing  them  into  the  magnetic 
curves.  By  a  slight  variation  of  the  experiment  {ßg.  5)  it  may  be  sliown 
that  the  contact  of  the  magnet  is  not  necessary  to  impart  a  temporary 
magnetic  power  to  the  iron.    Here  mm'  will  be  the  neuirai  line. 

Steel  possesses  the  same  properties,  in  respect  to  the  magnet,  as  iron, 
reeiKting  its  influence,  however,  more  strenuously.  By  continuing  the 
approximation  for  a  long  time,  or  by  stroking  the  steel  with  the  magnet,  the 
former  becomes  permanently  magnetic.  Soft  iron  then  difliers  from  steel, 
in  acquiring  magnetism  very  readily,  and  losing  it  almost  entirely  when 
removed  from  the  exciting  cause ;  steel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  slow  in 
acquirlnti;  magnetism,  but  retains  it  for  a  long  time.  The  properly  by 
whirh  a  magnet  developes  maguetisiu  in  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  is  called 
magnttic  induction. 

Hardened  steel  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  construction  of  artificial 
magnets,  which  are  known  fron»  their  shape,  as  magnetic  needles^  bar 
magnets,  and  horse-skae  magnets.  A  magnetic  needle  consists  genially 
of  a  loaenge-ahaped  bar  (ßg.  6),  with  its  centre,  c,  resting  on  a  fine  pivot. 
In  the  best  needles  this  centre  is  of  agate.  The  magnetic  needle  ia 
sometimes  suspended  by  a  fine  thread. 

Some  magnets  have  three,  or  even  more  pdes,  as  may  be  shown  by 
laying  a  piece  of  paper  on  thpm,  and  sifting  iron-filings  upon  the  paper. 
The  centres  of  attraction  will  indicate  the  various  poles  {ßi^.  7). 

All  bodies,  in  their  relations  to  manneti-sui.  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes;  magnetic,  or  those  which  are  attracted  by  both  pules,  indijjerent, 
those  on  which  no  actiun  whatever  is  exerted  by  the  magnet;  and 
Hamagnetic,  those  which  are  repelled  by  both  poles.  The  existenoe  of  this 
latter  property  was  first  discovered  by  Faraday.  The  bodies  exhibiting  it 
are  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  tin,  dec.  Iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  are  examples 
of  magnetic  bodies :  and  ether,  alcohol,  and  gold,  of  indiiferent. 

fi,  0/  the  Magnetic  Action  of  the  Earth, 

A  magnetic  needle,  suspended  horizontally  to  a  silk  thread,  or  su.staineii 
on  a  pivot,  exhibits  a  tendency,  if  left  to  itself,  to  take  up  a  definite  position 
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with  regard  to  the  horizon.    One  extremity  or        will  be  fouild  to  fioint 

nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  or  earth,  and  the 
other  pole  towanls  the  smith.  T!ic  cx^reinitie«;  of  the  magnet  are  hence 
called  the  north  and  south  poles,  Irtmi  their  iioint-'v  in  this  mnniirT.  Some 
authors.  hf»\vever,  call  (hat  the  north  pole  vi  tlie  magnet,  whicti  [lointfs  to 
the  .south  pole  of  llie  earth,  and  the  one  poiuting  to  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth,  the  south  pole. 

The  magnetic  meridian  of  a  place,  or  the  line  of  direction  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  will  generally  be  found  to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  true  meridian. 
The  angular  value  of  this  deviation  is  called  the  variiUicn  or  decliiuuien  of 
the  compost.  It  is  termed  east  or  west  as  the  north  pole  of  the  compass 
deviates  east  or  west  from  the  meridian.  In  ßg.  9,  he  represents  the 
astronomical  meridian  of  a  place,  and  sn  the  magnetic  meridian.  The 
variation  here  is  west.  This  variation  difiers  not  only  in  different  places, 
but  iti  the  same  place  at  diflfreut  tunes.  At  the  present  time  it  is  western 
in  all  Europe,  and  in  nurthcrn  Germany  amounts  lu  about  18°.  The 
variation  at  New  York  city  was  found  by  Professor  llenvvick  in  1837  to 
amount  to  5^  28'  west.  In  some  localities  there  is  no  variation,  or  the 
magnetic  and  astronomical  meridians  coincide. 

An  instrument  for  indicating  the  magnetic  meridian,  as  also  the  variation 
of  the  needle,  is  called  a  compass  ( pi.  20,  8).  The  pivot  on  which  the 
needle  is  suspended  is  erected  in  the  centre  of  a  horizontal  circle,  whose 
circumference  is  graduated  to  3G0^.  The  north  and  south  line  passe.s 
throuL'h  0°  anri  IHO^.  To  tlctorniiiie  the  variation  a  telescope  is  attached 
to  the  side  nl"  the  compass  box,  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  north  and  south 
line.  By  sightin^Lj  tlie  telescope  in  the  astronomical  meridian,  the  deviation 
of  the  needle  from  the  north  and  south  line  of  the  compass  will  indicate  the 
variation. 

When  a  magnetic  needle  is  suspended  carefully  by  its  centre  of  gravity, 
its  position  assumed  in  the  magnetic  meridian  is  not  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
but  inclined  to  it.  This  position  is  called  the  inclination  or  dip  of  the 
needle,  and  varies  in  difierent  latitudes.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  it  is 
the  north  pole  that  is  depressed,  the  south  pole  diftping  in  the  southern.  A 
needle  constructed  to  show  the  amount  of  this  inclination  is  called  ^dipping 
needle.  Here  (Jig-  10)  the  needle  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  axi?  in  the 
centre  of  a  graduated  vertical  circle.  By  placing  the  plane  of  the  circle  in 
that  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  inclination  of  the  ni'eilK'  as  read  off  on 
the  graduated  circle  will  show  the  dip.  This  inclination  varies  at  dili'ereut 
times  for  the  same  place,  and  is  greater  as  we  approach  the  poles  of  the 
earth.  Near  the  terrestrial  equator  this  needle  will  be  horizontal,  and  an 
irregular  curve  connecting  those  places  near  the  equator  where  the  needle 
is  horizontal,  is  called  the  magnetic  equ€Uor.  This  curve  encompasses  the 
earth,  at  no  point  being  more  than  fourteen  degrees  from  the  terrestrial 
equator.  On  each  hemisphere,  and  near  the  true  poles,  there  is  one  point 
wliere  the  dipping  needle  stands  vertically :  these  two  points  are  called  the 
magnetic  poles  of  the  earth. 

The  greatest  separation  (H**  S.)  of  the  magnetic  from  the  true  equate 
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takes  place  ftboQt  36^  west  of  Paris ;  at  IW  west  of  Paris  it  reaches  the 
true  equator,  turns  then  again  towards  the  south,  and  at  160"  west  of  Paris 
attains  a  south  deviation  of  3^  57'.  At  174'  west  longitude,  both  equators 
intersect,  the  magnetic  crossing  into  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  returning 
again  to  intersect  the  terrestrial  equator  at  18°  rnst  of  Paris.  At  62^  east 
of  Paris,  the  magnetic  equator  has  a  north  latitude  of  11**  47' ;  at  ISO**  east, 
of  7="  41'  :  ant!  at  130°  ea«»t  of  Paris,  of  8°  57'. 

From  the  prccedluL,'  j»lienornena  it  follows  that  the  earth  it^^elf  acts  as  a 
inai^iu't,  or  posscs.scs  maguctisui,  although  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  in 
what  this  magnetism  consists,  or  where  the  centres  of  the  magnetic  influence 
lie.  The  total  action  exerted  by  the  earth  upon  a  magnetic  needle  is, 
however,  not  aUractivef  but  simply  direetioe.  Thus  a  magnetized  delicate 
needle  laid  carefully  upon  water,  does  not  move  towards  the  north,  but  only 
takes  up  a  position  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  This  is  because  the  distance 
between  the  poles  of  the  needle  is  so  infinitely  short,  compared  with  the 
distance  of  the  needle  from  the  magnetic  pole,  that  while  one  pole  of  the 
net^dle  is  attracted,  the  other  is  repelled  by  precisely  the  same  amount.  As 
a  coiistMiueiice,  the  needle  cannot  advance.  Inn  must  take  up  a  position,  the 
resultant  of  these  two  equal  aud  opj>osite  forces.  This  condition  is  illus- 
trated by  ßg.  11. 

Every  declination  needle  oscillates  continually,  if  unimpeded,  describing 
arcs  of  variable  extent.  These  oscillations  are  termed  the  daily  variation 
of  the  compass,  being  greater  some  days  than  others.  The  limits  are  from 
half  a  degree  to  five  or  six  minutes.  The  variations  of  the  dipping  needle 
are  less  conspicuous.  For  further  information  as  to  the  several  variations 
and  occasional  phenomena  of  the  magnetic  needle,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  section  on  meteorolofry. 

'I'hc  different  durations  of  o.^ciDntinn  of  a  magnetic  needle,  hrlore 
coming  to  rest,  in  different  places,  siiow  a  (liU'erencc  in  the  intensity  of  the 
üiagnetic  force  of  the  earth.  The  quicker  the  oscillation  of  the  needle,  the 
greater  is  the  intensity  of  the  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  intensities  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  being  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  oscillations 
made  in  an  equal  period  of  time.  The  intetuity  eompa»9  of  Gambay  is 
intended  for  experiments  on  the  oscillations  of  the  declination  needle.  It 
is  shown  In  section  by  ßg.  12,  and  consists  of  a  circular  box  of  wood, 
covered  above  by  a  glass  plate,  and  containing  two  opposite  apertures  in 
the  sides*.  The  telescope,  /,  serves  to  observe  through  the  apertures'  the 
oscillations  of  the  needle,  suspended  from  the  thread,  which  passes  through 
the  upright  column. 

The  laws  of  magnetism  have  been  recently  investigated  by  Messrs. 
Grauss  and  Wilhelm  Weber.  In  his  experiments  on  the  action  of  magnets, 
Weber  made  use,  among  other  apparatus,  of  a  common  compass,  a  magnet 
for  deflecting  the  needle  of  the  former,  and  a  scale.  In  one  series  of 
experiments,  the  scale  is  laid  perpendicularly  to  the  magnetic  meridian 
(pi.  22,  ßg,  $0)  as  also  the  magnet,  n.v,  lying  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
scde.  In  the  second  series,  the  scale  was  laid  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  the  deflecting  magnet  at  right  angles  to  it 
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0^.61).  The  apparatus  is  especially  calcutated  for  being  used  by 
travellers ;  its  application  will  be  readily  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
figures. 

A  rod  of  soft  iron,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  fixed  in  the  direction  of 
tlie  dipjiinrj  nfrdir  far  n  certain  lenc^fh  of  time,  will  hecome  magnetic;  rods 
even  |)l.icrij  tor  a  great  length  of  tiim>  Ml  other  directions  with  the  horizon, 
will  exlul»it  feeble  traces  of  niagnctisui.  Thus  the  vertical  gratings  of 
buildings  are  almost  always  magnetic.  Magnetism  may  be  fixed  in  such 
bars  of  iron  by  a  few  blows  of  a  hammer. 

The  intensity  of  a  magnet  may  be  measured  by  suspending  weights  to 
the  armature  until  this  is  torn  from  the  magneL  The  results  thus  obtained 
are»  however,  not  very  satisfactory,  as  a  magnet  can  be  greatly  strengthened 
by  gradually  adding  weights,  not  enough  at  any  one  time,  however,  to 
produce  the  above-mentioned  sepnration.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  such  r\ 
seprtrntion  of  the  armatiire  should  rc?;ult  in  a  considerable  weakening  ot  the 
ni;ii:n«  L.  W  e  are  intlt  lrtcd  to  (\)ulomb  tor  the  first  indication  of  a  n»<>re 
accurate  method  of  dLtcnniaing  the  intensity  ol  a  magnet.  For  this 
purpose  he  first  employed  the  oscillations  of  a  magnet,  viewing  the  needle 
oscillating  under  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  as  a  compound 
pendulum,  and  considering  that  the  operating  force  depended  upon  the 
intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  needle. 
From  his  experiments  he  tound  that  the  magnetic  forces  arc  inversely  as 
the  squares  of  the  times  of  oscillation,  and  that  the  times  of  oscillation  are 
inversely  as  the  number  of  oscillations  in  a  given  time. 

Th*»  second  method  eioploAfd  by  (  ouloinl)  consisted  in  the  use  of  his 
lor.'yin/i  htihtnr^.  an  ajiparalus  in  winch  a  veriicul  metal  thread,  stretched 
by  an  appt'iuinl  v\ eight,  and  experiencing  a  torsion,  endeavors  to  retnrn  to 
its  original  position  when  left  to  itself,  the  force  with  which  this  takes  place 
being  proportional  to  the  torsion.  The  instrument  employed  by  Coulomb 
is  represented  in  ßg»,  18  and  14,  pi.  SO. 

A  metal  thread,  wound  at  its  upper  end  around  a  horisontal  axis, 
supported  by  two  sniall  posts,  jp  and/>',  hanjjs  In  a  Vertical  cylinder,  covered 
above  by  a  circular  disk,  ss',  perforated  in  the  centre.  A  second  disk,  mm', 
turns  centrallv  in  a  groove  on  the  first  disk  with  a  slight  deOTCC  of  friction. 
The  disk  ss'  is  graduated  on  its  circunil*'i enee  to  deirrees,  and  an  index 
on  mm'  serves  to  read  olf  the  amount  ot  ii>taliun.  Tiic  \vire  carries  at  its 
lower  extremity  a  sntall  brass  hlirrup,  in  which  may  be  placed  the  needle 
or  bar  whose  magnetic  force  is  to  be  ascertained.  First  of  all  an 
unmagnetixed  needle  is  to  be  laid  on  the  stirrup,  and  the  disk  mm*  turned 
until  the  needle  lies  exactly  in  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  a  magnetized  needle 
is  then  to  be  substituted  for  it,  and  this  will  be  retained  in  the  same 
position,  partly  by  tlie  terrestrial  magoetiam,  partly  by  the  untwisted 
threads.  If  now  the  disk  mm'  be  turned  by  a  certain  angle,  the 
needle  will  be  affected  on  the  one  hand  by  magnetic  force,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  torsion  of  the  thread  ;  it  will  consefiuently  take  up  an 
iiiicrnifiiiate  ])ositioii,  (lei)enilin'4  on  iho  ratio  of  the  two  forces,  and  from 
which  this  ratio  may  be  determmed. 
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Coulomb  has  also  the  credit  of  determining  the  law,  according  to  which 
the  strength  of  the  magnetism  in  a  magnetic  bar  decreases  from  the 
extremity  to  the  neutral  line.    The  results  of  his  observations  are  shown 

graphically  in  fi^.  15,  pi.  20.  Here  om  represents  the  half  of  a  magnetic 
bar,  m  being  the  neutral  line  and  o  the  extremity  ;  the  perpendiculars 
erected  at  different  points  along  om  exhibit,  according  to  a  given  unit,  the 
observed  intensity  of  magnetism  at  these  places.  As  is  evident  from  the 
figure,  the  intensity  is  greatest  at  the  extremity  o,  diminishes  towards  the 
middle,  very  rapidly  at  first,  and  finally  disappears  entirely  at  or  near 
the  neutral  line. 

8.  On  tl»  Method  of  Preparing  Artificial  Magnets, 

Steel  may  be  niafinetized  orrrndered  maiinetic  in  various  ways ;  uf  these 
the  lollowin«?  are  best  kuuwii  and  most  couvenieut  in  practice  :  1,  T/ie 
method  of  Dukarmh  or  the  separate  touch.  This  consists  {Jig-  17)  in  so 
placing  two  powerful  bondlea  of  magnets  {f  g.  16),  with  their  opposite  poles, 
/  and  /',  towards  each  other,  that  their  axes  fall  in  the  same  straight  line. 
The  bar  or  needle  to  be  magnetised  is  laid  on  the  poles  of  the  two  bundles 
of  magnets,  and  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  piece  of  wood.  The  two 
touching  magnets,  and  are  taken,  one  in  each  hand,  and  held  at  an 
angle  of  25° — 30",  with  their  opposite  poles  nearly  in  contact,  and  resting  on 
themidille  <»f  the  bar.  They  are  then  to  be  separated,  beincr  drawn  along  to 
the  opposite  extremities  ot"  the  bar,  which  are  to  be  reached  simultaneously. 
They  are  then  brougiu  back  attain,  and  the  operation  repeated  luitil  the 
magnetization  is  completed.  It  will  be  understood  that  llie  touching  and 
stationary  magnets  must  have  their  poles  directed  the  same  way. 

The  method  of  Duhamel  is  best  calculated  for  magnetizing  fine  needle^ 
such  as  those  required  for  compares.  For  thicker  bars,  as  from  one  to  two 
lines  in  diameter,  the  method  of  (Epinus,  or  the  double  touch,  is  much 
preferaUe.  Here  {ßg.  18)  the  bar  is  placed  as  before,  and  the  other 
conditions  are  nearly  the  same,  except  that  the  touching  magnets  are  held 
at  a  more  acute  angle,  and  instead  of  beinsj  separated  they  are  kept  nearly 
ui  contact,  tlie  strokintr  extending  alternately  from  one  extremity  of  the  bar 
to  tiie  other.  The  contiLiuous  extrcniitics  of  these  nia^^nets  must  be  kept 
from  actual  corilacl  by  a  small  piece  of  wood,  /  (Jig.  18).  Alter  the 
operation  has  been  continued  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  the  magnets  are 
to  be  brought  bacli  to  the  middle  of  the  bar  and  raised  up.  The  strength 
of  the  magnetism  communicated  to  the  bar  depends  upon  that  of  the 
touching  magnets ;  there  is  a  point  of  saturation,  however,  beyond  which 
there  is  no  increase  in  intensity.    The  intensity  of  a  strong  magnet 

often  considerably  impaired  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  weaker 
one. 

The  mn<5t  powerful  artificial  magnets  are  unquestionably  those  composed 
of  perfectly  hardened  steel ;  they  are,  however,  besides  a  liability  to  fracturo 
on  account  of  their  brittlcness,  very  apt  to  have  more  than  two  poles 
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developed  in  ihem.  For  this  roasr>n  tempered  steel  is  generally  employed, 
although  luriiishiiig  wenkcr  riiiiLniets. 

The  magnetic  I'orco  is  c<Miii>lete!y  destroyed  by  iireal  heat,  and  cannot 
again  be  re.stored  in  natural  magnets.  In  artificial  magnets  this  may  he 
done  by  again  hardening  the  steel.  The  limit  of  temperature  beyond  which 
bodies  are  unsusceptible  of  the  influence  of  the  magnet,  varies  with  the 
material.  This,  for  manganese,  lies  between  65''  and  70**  F.,  for  nickel  at 
about  003''  F.,  and  for  cobalt  far  above  a  white  heat. 

Light  possesses  the  |>ower  of  magnetizing  a  steel  needle.  This  property 
is  nearly  confined  to  thevio!*  !  ray,  being  slightly  shared,  however,  by  the 
blue  and  prreen.  Only  that  halt"  of  tht^  needle  wliifli  is  to  become  the  north 
|>ole  must  be  exposed  to  the  inlluiMin'  nf  the  ray.  it  being  necessary  cnrerully 
to  cover  the  other.  A  needle  will  even  be  niagnelized  by  laying  a  plate  of 
glass,  colored  blue  or  green  with  cobalt,  over  the  north  pole,  and  exposing 
the  whole  to  the  solar  rays.  The  same  end  will  also  be  accomplished  by 
wrapping  the  north  pole  with  blue  or  green  bands,  and  placing  the  whole 
for  some  days  in  the  sun. 

An  armature  is  necessary  to  n  tain  the  magnetism  of  an  artificial  magnet 
for  any  length  of  time.  This  is  a  piece  or  plate  of  soft  iron,  so  constructed 
as  to  connect  the  poles  of  the  mnirnet.  thus  becoming  not  only  magnetic 
itself,  but  reciprocally  rnu'jintr  the  di  N  elopment  ot  fresh  magnetism  in  the 
magnet.  In  Jig.  19,  pj>  represeiit><  the  armature  of  a  horse-shoe  tiiau'nef. 
The  ring  nn'  serves  to  susjx-nd  the  magnet.  The  urmaUire  of  natural 
magnets  is  exhibited  in  fi^s.  20, 21.  Here  it  are  the  wings,  pp'  the  feet  of 
the  armature ;  the  former  are  nearly  as  broad  as  the  magnet,  and  about  one 
line  thick. 

A  magnetic  battery,  required  whenever  a  great  degree  of  magnetism  is 

wanted,  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  number  of  single  magnets  with 
their  like  poles  placed  together.  Fig.  19  is  a  horse-shoe  battery  ;  the  one 
represented  in  Jig.  16  is  the  form  rceommended  by  Coulomb.  This  ronsists 
of  twelve  bars,  disposed  in  three  layers  of  four  bars  each.  The  bars  ol  the 
central  layer  are  from  two  and  a  half  to  iluee  inches  longer  than  the  others, 
which  are  of  equal  length.  Tlie  bars  are  all  fastened  in  pieces  of  iron,/, 
which  serve  both  for  armatures  and  feet  to  the  compound  magnet  The 
whole  apparatus  is  held  compactly  together  by  the  brass  bands  cc'. 

B.  ELBCTaicrrr. 

1.  Of  Electrical  Actions, 

Many  bodies,  as  glass,  resin,  sul[)hur,  amber,  &c.,  exhibit  the  properly  of 
attracting  light  objects  on  being  rubbed.  If  the  friction  be  sufficiently 
violent,  and  the  proper  rubber  be  used,  a  spark  will  pass  from  one  of  these 
subsUnces  to  the  knuckle.  Tb»  cause  of  these  curious  phenomena  is 
assumed  to  lie  in  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  fluid  or  fluids  called  electricity, 
pervading  all  bodies. 
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apparatlla  Ibviliowing:  whether  a  body  potieaws  eleetrical  propeitiee 
ii'^Mlled  in'  üaeDrmevp»  or  tüOrwmtMr^  The  simplest  of  th^  is  the 
^ikM0dpuMum  {pi.  20.  fig.  22),  consisting  of  a  small  ball  of  elder  pith» 
suspetMiatffcy  a'silk  thread.    If  a  body,  when  properly  excited,  attract  this 

hrill,  the  presence  of  fi»  c  t  lcrtriciTv  in  the  former  may  hr  Tiif^^rred,  the 
w\\.\\{  ot"  s'ltch  nttrrtrtioii  Ih-iiil;  an  c\  id^'uce  of  if<?  aHsriicr.  Tlie  el^rfric 
needity  aiiuüter  eiecliuscope,  cuusUucleii  somewhat  like  tlit;  aiagnelic  ncetile, 
consists  of  a  light  straw,  supported  on  a  pivot,  and  having  pith  balls  at  the 
^trmiities.  This  is  quite  sensitive  in  its  indications*  as  is  also  Coulomb** 
ÜicHwiiij  e,  represented  in  ßg,  88.  Here  gg*  is  a  light  rod  of  shellac, 
with  a  gilded  pith  ball  or  slip  of  gold  h»af,  s»  at  one  extremity*  and 
4l4^nded  by  a  vertical  filament  of  silk,  fine  wire,  or  glass  hair.  The  upper 
4ad  of  the  latter  is  Ni  ound  around  a  horizontal  beam,  t,  by  whose  rotation 
the  thread  may  bi:  <  !<  vaiod  or  depressed.  A  cylinder  of  glass,  vv',  inclosing 
the  bar  and  protecting  it  from  ihp  air,  carries  a  j^radnnfrrl  circle,  dd',  and 
is  (v>vcrc(i  ah^ve  by  a  top,  <  r  .  in  opening  in  the  ialler  luitnits  of  the 
gradual  iiiUutiucuua  of  the  bodv  lo  be  tested.  If  it  contain  free  electricity, 
,Uieii  tiie  extremity,  e,  will  be  tirst  attracted  and  then  repelled. 

Imdies  were  formerly  divided  into  two  classei,  those  which  became 
t^iVfiM  by  friotion,  and  those  which  did  not;  the  former  were  oatled 
^PhiMru^  tte  latter  atuketrie.  It  was  sabseqoently  ascertained  that  all 
bodies  exhibited -etectrical  properties  lo  a  greater  or  less  degree  when  rabbed* 
Jflfllfiiatgt  'hiawever,  in  the  readiness  with  which  electricity  was  received 
|M  propi^ted.  The  former  were  called  conductor*,  tiie  latter  non- 
conductors or  insulators  \  terms  nearly  synonymous  with  anelectrirs  and 
idin-elertrics.  The  rliri5?irtn  into  good  and  bnd  rondiirfor«^  would  be  a  much 
bellet  oae,  üiiice  ihrvi'  is  no  ImkIv  incapable  oi  c Mjd ud i dl'  elcctric5ty  to  a 
certain  extent.  Wulei  and  Ihjuids  in  general,  anuual  buUics,  aud  above  all 
metA  are  good  conductors.  A  conductor  can  only  remain  electric  as 
l^feitfrewMled  by  bad  oonduetors  or  is  insulated.  . 
ifteBtt-condoctors  are  ailk,  glass,  resin,  dry  air,. diso.  To  determine 
^of  an  insulated  condnetor,  attach  to  it  two  pith  halb,  by 
of  a  conducting  thread.  These  will  diverge  from  each  other 
rer  the  body  firom  which  they  ore  suspended  is  electrified,  the 
sfg^nce  being  in  proportion  lo  the  amount  of  charge  in  the  conductor. 
Two  si  t  ips  of  tjnld  lertf  suspended  together  at  end.  and  with  their 
suiJitces  iu  appusiliuii,  form  a  very  delicatL-  eieciroscope.  They  are 
generally  inclosed  in  a  cylinder  of  glass  to  protocf  them  from  aerial 
^^currcnts.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  found  m  the  gold  leaf  electrometer 
>n3e|ttietl.HBhM 'dw  learet  are  hekl  by  one  eitremity  in  the  lower  end 
llMM^  fet^hito  the  cover  of  the  glass  vessel,  and  oarr}Mng  a  screw 
»hiiig  a  bnaaWll  or  plale.  To  insulate  tht'leavee 
completely,  tiie  rod  is  wrapped  1ii'tw6  plaoee  with  silk,  and  inclosed  in  • 
glass  tube,  which  if ^«ben  coiled '«sMiiDally  and  interaallj  wit^i  ihaU— > 

(See  p!  22.  ßi:.  65.) 

The  $traw  rlt'ilrunif'trr  of  VoUa  {pi.  20,  Ji[r.  2{>),  and  the  gold  leaf 
eleciromnh-r  {pi.  22,  Jiis.  (W),  are  exceedingly  sensitive,  besides  servimi  Uf 
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measure  the  intensity  of  tht  elactrieily  bj  (hediveigeiiee  of  the  bits  of  8ti«w 

or  gold  leaf.  This  divei^nce  is  measured  along  a  graduates!  arc  attached 
to  the  glass  cover.  In  the  best  of  these  instruments  a  drawer,  sliding  into 
the  bottom,  contains  chloride  ot  iinie,  lor  the  purpose  ol  keeping  the 
inclosed  air  perfectly  dry. 

Electricity  is  confined  to  the  surface  of  bodies,  penetrating  below  to  an 
mtirely  inappreciable  eitont.  Thit  ia  ihown  by  the  follawing  experi- 
ineiit: — ^Eleotrify  an  insulated  metallio  ball  {pL9%»ßg,  00),  and  fit  to  it 
two  boQow  metallic  hemispherM  with  |^am  baodlet.  Suddenly  removing 
tbeie  hennispheres,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  electricity,  aU 
tiacei  having  vanish^  from  the  ball. 

If  an  electric  pendulum  or  pith  hall  electroscope  f  /»/.  20,  fig.  22)  be 
brought  near  an  excited  glass  tube  or  rod  of  sealing  wax,  the  pith  ball  of  the 
former  will  first  be  attracted  to  the  tube,  and  after  contact  inunediately 
repelled,  this  repulsion  continuing  unui  tlie  ball  is  touched  by  some 
conductor.  Hence  we  conclude  that  electrified  and  unelectrified  bodies 
attract  each  other.  This  attraction  and  repulsion  9X%  well  illustrated  in  the 
eUdric  dtmce  {pi  22,  fy.  72).  Here  two  metallic  plates  are  required, 
one  suspended  from  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electric  machine  by  a  brass 
chain,  the  other  supported  on  a  conducting  stand  at  a  short  dbtanoe 
toimediately  below  the  first.  Little  figures,  made  of  elder  pith  or  paper, 
are  then  to  be  placed  on  the  lower  plate.  When  the  upper  plate  is 
electrified  the  titiiires  ^vi!l  be  attracted  to  it,  and  receiving  a  portion  of  free 
electricilv.  will  be  luunediately  repelled  to  and  attracted  by  the  lower 
plate,  llcie  giving  off  their  free  electricity,  they  are  agani  in  a  condition 
to  be  attracted  by  the  upper  plate,  and  the  dance  can  thus  be  maintained 
for  any  length  of  time. 

If  we  take  two  pith  ball  electroscopes  {pL  20,  ßg,  24),  and  electrify  one 
firom  an  excited  glais  tube,  and  the  other  from  sealing-wax,  instead  of 
repelling  each  other,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  both  had  received 
electricity  firom  eitbpr  the  glass  or  the  sealing*wax,  an  actual  and  mutual 
attraction  will  ensue.  For  this  reason  we  are  entitled  to  assume  a 
difierence  in  the  electricity  of  glass  and  rtsiii,  and  consequently  the 
existence  of  two  kinds  of  electricity.  Tiiese  have  been  named,  respectively, 
vitreous  and  rfsinous,  or  positive  (+)  and  negative  ( — ).  For  some  time 
the  theory  of  Franklin,  that  there  was  but  one  kind  of  electricity,  an 
excess  of  which  wn  equivalest  to  the  vitreora,  and  a  deficiency  to  the 
resinous  electricity,  Vas  preferred  by  scientific  men  to  that  which  assumed 
the  existence  of  two  distinct  fluids.  This  latter  theory,  that  of  Dufay,  as 
modified  by  Symmer,  is  now  more  generally  adopted  than  the  other. 
According  to  this  theory  the  fluids  are  combined  in  the  ordinary  condition 
of  a  body.  If,  however,  the  body  be  rubbed  by  the  proper  substances,  this 
equilibrium  is  disturbed,  one  of  the  fluids  passing  into  the  rubber,  the  other 
remaining  in  the  original  body.  Rubber  and  rubbed  will  always  then  be 
in  opposite  conditions  of  electricity,  the  same  Ixxly  with  difl*erent 
rubbers  bemg  capable  of  presenting  successively  the  phenomena  of  either 
ilui4. 
«22 
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Free  electricity  can  pass  jGrom  one  body  to  aDother,  provklMl  the  latter 
be  m  enkhuiter,  in  two  weyi :  by  immediite  oontaet,  and  by  tnuumiisioo 
it  a  greater  diitance.  In  the  latter  case  a  spark  will  be  obserred  to  pera 
betweea  the  two  bodies  at  the  moment  of  interoommuoication.  This  spark, 
which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  may  be  two  feet  in  length,  is 
capable  >>(  inflaming  alcohol,  ether,  resin,  gunpowder,  {^nn-cntton,  <fec..  n«? 
wpH  tlic  indarnmable  gasp?.  The  latter  experiment  is  reaihly  y>erfornied 
by  rneaiis  ol  ttie  electric  pisful  (  pL  20,  fiir.  25)  which  consists  of  a  small 
metallic  vessel,  closed  by  a  cork  slupper,  auU  liUed  with  an  explosive 
mixture,  as  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Into  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  a  glass 
tube,  Jl,  is  cemented,  and  into  this  is  again  cemented  by  sealing-wax,  a 
wire  ending  in  two  small  balls,  6,  b'.  When  the  electrioal  spark  is 
to  the  outer  ball,  it  passes  from  the  other  ball  to  the  opposite 
mvXi  of  the  vessel,  inflaming  the  g  is  in  its  passag'  :  I  v  the  resulting 
explosion  the  cork  is  driiren  out  with  a  loud  report.  The  electrical  mortar 
(pi.  20,  ßg.  39)  acts  somewhat  differently.  Here  the  electricifv  produces 
90  ^u(\(]cn  art  expnn'rion  in  ua^  or  liquifl  nil  for  instance,  as  to  eject,  a  ball 
with  L'n  at  \  lu  e.  The  aim>uiit  oi  tfiis  rx;  :ui  luu  may  measured  by 
the  f^o-calleil  /h-Ti/ifu/uIer  of  Kinnersley  {pi.  20,  //>.  40).  in  its  lower  part 
there  '-^  liquid  winch  at  first  stands  at  an  en\\ial  height  in  two  intercom- 
ting  tubes.  The  expansion  of  the  gas  above  the  Hqaid  in  the  laiger 
a  spark  passes  through  between  the  balls,  6, 6^,  causes  its  aeoent 
tnbe^tt". 

1^     .8.  0%  ElMtricaL  IndvcUnn  .        Electric  Maehimef  tha 
.«sl^  ' .  •  El^trophorujs. 
_at.A ' 

a 

When  au  unelectrified  body  is  brought  near  one  liiut  it*  electrified,  a 
separation  of  the  combined  electricities  of  the  form«r  takes  place,  the 
^itivja  oooupying  one  extremity,  and  the  negative  the  other.  The 
of  Uie  seeood  body  attracts  the  opposite  kind  to  its  end,  repelling 
ll^MWIlB^oharaoter  with  itself  to  the  other  end.  When  the  bodies  are  again 
lijiplilted,  the  decomposed  electricities  nnite^and  no  sensible  trace  whatever 
of  free  electricity  remains.  This  decomposition  of  electricity  in  one  body 
by  another^!  ^Uioat  actual  contact,  is  said  to  be  produced  by  eUctricai 
^ndffcfinv. 

To  illustrate  Uie  precediug  proposition,  we  nifiv  mako  use  ot  the  lallowing 
exi^riiiieut  {pi.  22,  ßg.  63).    Take  a  rod  ol  melal  wiUi  Ha  extieaiities  bent 
into  hooks,  and  fix  it  horizontally  on  an  insulating  vertical  stand  of  glass, 
jfc^ach  ,kWlk  Hwwpend  two  pith  balls  with  stnngi  of  some  ooodneCing 
SHttte  Approximate  an  eleetrified  body,  r,  to  the  metal  rod, 

^tSSfi^^  fendohiaii  wiH  div«ig%  showing  that  they  have  become 
electric.  They  collapse,  however,  on  the  removal  of  r.  The  elfetviatty 
found  to  exist  in  the  b  ills  is  the  result  of  the  induction  of  the  hndy  r 

To  dctermin(^  the  kind  nt'  .-leftricity  in  nny  hody.  whether  positive  "v 
ninriit'""i  ^|(iiiHtfi"Ty  to  nalbs  use  of  .aauekctrosoQ|ii&  oiwMTged  with  « 
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known  kind  of  dectrieity.  This  m  dono  l>y  bringing  a  body,  r  (pi  ^,ßg.  09), 
of  known  electrioal  condition  near  the  top  of  an  eleotroocope^  and  then  tooch* 

ing  this  top  with  the  finger.  The  induction  of  the  body,  r,  drivet  into  the 
finger  the  electricity  of  like  character  with  its  own,  the  electroscope  retaining 
the  opposite  electricity  on  the  removal  of  r.  The  leaves  or  straws  of  the 
elertm'''Coj)e  will,  however,  still  be  divergent.  If,  for  instance,  the  body  first 
approximated  had  been  a  glass  tube  excited  by  silk,  then,  its  electricity 
being  positive,  that  of  the  electroscope  would  be  i^gative.  I^ow,  if  on 
approaching  a  second  oleotrified  body,  the  leaves  were  still  to  renudn 
divergent,  it  would  be  an  evidence  that  the  second  kind  of  eleetrieity  wae 
of  the  nme  character  with  that  already  in  the  gold  leavei,  negative  in  oar 
illuetratioii.  An  approximation  or  entire  collapee  of  the  leavei  woidd  follow 
on  bringing  near  them  the  opposite  eleötricity,  positive  in  our  instanocw 
Connecting  two  perfectly  similar  electroscopes  {pL  22,  ßg.  64)  by  an 
insulated  conductor,  and  bringing!;  an  electrified  body,  r,  near  one  of 
them,  the  balls  or  lenvps  will  diverge  in  both  Rpmoving  first  the  conHuctnr, 
and  afterwards  r,  tlie  leaves  in  both  fieclroscoj)es  will  reniam  djvcrijriit, 
indicating  the  presence  of  free  electricity.  This,  however,  will  be  positive 
in  the  one  and  negative  in  the  other. 

The  thdrie  maekiiu  conaists  of  three  elementary  portioni^  a  rubber,  an 
idio^leetric,  and  an  insulated  prime  conductor.  The  idio^leocrie  generally 
consists  of  a  circular  plate  of  glas«,  or  a  glass  cylinder,  whence  the  distinc' 
tion  into  plate  and  cylinder  machines.  The  rubber  is  generally  a  cushion 
stuffed  with  horse-liair,  having  anteriorly  a  rubbing  surface  of  leather 
coated  with  amalgam.  The  prime  conductor  is  most  generally  one  or  more 
hollow  cylinders  of  tin  or  brass,  with  hemisphericnl  terminations,  and  insu- 
lated by  glass  feet.  PI.  20,  ßg.  32,  represents  a  cylinder  machine  according 
to  Nairne's  construction.  Here  a  is  the  glass  cylinder,  turned  about  a 
horizontal  axis,  6,  by  means  of  a  handle,  and  rubbed  along  its  whole  extent 
by  a  single  cushion.  The  latter  is  connected  with  the  conductor,  r,  wh3e 
.  a  second  eondnotor,  e,  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder,  to  which 
it  presents  a  row  of  fine  sharp  points.  A  flap  of  oiled  rilk  attached  to  the 
rubber,  reaches  over  the  cylinder  nearly  to  these  points,  to  prevent  any 
escape  of  electricity  from  the  excited  glass.  In  taming  tha  cylinder,  it  and 
the  conductor  «  are  positivplv  electrifipd  ;  the  rubber  and  conductor  r 
negativelv,  Thf»  entire  apparatus  tmi^t  l)e  well  insulated  by  legs  of  glass. 
To  obtain  jHxsitive  electricity  the  negative  conductor  must  communicate 
with  the  earth,  or  some  large  body  of  conducting  matter,  while  the  positive 
conductor  remains  insulated.  To  obtain  a  negative  fluid,  the  conditions  as 
to  the  insulation  of  the  conductors  must  be  reversed. 

Fig.  W,  pi,  SO,  represents  a  plate  machine.  The  ^ass  diric,  a,  is  perforated 
in  the  centre,  and  through  the  aperture  there  passes  a  horisontal  axis,  turned 
by  the  handle  hm.  The  two  posts,  d,  sustain  both  the  plate  and  the  rubber, 
the  latter  consisting  of  two  pairs  of  cushions,  which  reach  from  the  edge  of 
the  disk  to  over  about  the  fourth  or  sixth  pnrt  of  the  diameter.  The  prime 
CoiirluctKr,  fgf,  is  insulated  by  the  glass  pillars,  and  rnd«?  in  two  arms,  x, 
embracmg  the  plate  horizontally.  Figt.  30  and  30*  represent  more  clearly 
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the  arrangement  of  the  rubbers.  Here  also  the  plate  is  partly  covered  by 
pieces  of  oiled  silk  to  prevent  the  escape  of  electricity.  The  most  powerful 
plate  machines  now  constructed  consist  of  two  disks  on  the  same  axis,  each 
with  its  set  of  rubbers. 

The  great  plate  machine  of  Van  Manim  {pi.  20,  ßg.  31)  is  distinguished 
from  tlie  preceding  by  admitting  the  collection  of  either  positive  or  neirative 
electricity.  The  two  rubl>ers  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizontal 
diameter  of  the  disk,  and  are  attached  to  two  wooden  globes,  sustained  on 
glass  posts.  AB  and  CD  are  two  movable  metal  arcs,  their  planes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  - 

-  To  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  prime  conductor  is  charged,  we 
make  use  of  the  quadrant  electrometer  of  Henley  (pi.  22,  ßg.  50).  its 
construction  will  be  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  figure.  The  greater 
the  charge  of  the  conductor,  the  greater  will  l)e  the  ascent  of  the  cork  ball, 
this  being  repelled  from  the  electrified  foot  of  the  electrometer.  A 
graduated  semicircle  indicates  the  angle  of  divergence. 

The  electrophorus  (pi.  20, ßg.  27)  in  many  instances  may  advantageously 
replace  the  electric  machine.  It  consists  of  a  cake  of  resin,  sealing-wax, 
or  mixture  of  shellac  and  Venetian  turpentine,  poured  into  a  shallow  disk, 
or  upon  a  metal  plate.  The  surface  must  be  as  smooth  and  polished  as 
possible.  The  latter  is  electrified  negatively  by  rubbing  with  a  fox's  tail  or 
cat's  skin.  A  plate  of  metal,  somewhat  less  in  diameter  than  the  cake  of 
resin,  and  provided  with  a  glass  hajulle,  is  now  to  be  laid  upon  it.  The 
negative  electricity  of  the  lower  cake  decomposes  the  combined  electricity 
of  the  upper,  attracting  its  positive  and  repelling  its  negative  fluid.  Oa 
touching  the  upper  surface  of  the  metal  plate  with  the  finger,  this  negative 
electricity  passes  off,  and  on  lifting  the  plate  by  its  glass  handle,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  charged  positively.  It  will  now  give  off  a  spark,  a  succession 
of  which  may  readily  be  obtained,  without  further  excitation,  by  touching 
the  plate  with  the  finger,  replacing  it  as  before,  and  thus  continuing  the 
operation.  Fig.  28  is  an  enlarged  representation  of  the  edges  of  the 
plate.  » •■•  '     ,  «  •  .  .fc-  ,.,«,  .  ,    p.  I 

It  has  been  ascertained  quite  recently  that  a  jet  of  steam,  escaping  from 
a  narrow  aperture,  is  electrified  positively,  and  upon  this  fact  has  been 
founded  the  construction  of  the  hydro-electric  machine  (pi.  22, ßgs.  73-75). 
This  consists,  in  the  arrangement  of  Eisenlohr,  of  a  boiler  supported  on  four 
glass  legs.  Fig.  75  is  a  section  of  the  boiler,  showing  the  method  of  heating 
the  water.  Upon  the  middle  of  the  boiler  is  placed  a  cap,  in  which  is 
screwed  a  short  brass  tube,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  cock.  Upon  thfe 
latter  the  escape  apertures  are  screwed,  as  shown  in  ßg.  74.  There 
are  six  horizontal  tul>es  passing  through  a  tin  box,  filled  with  cold  water, 
which  serves  to  condense  a  part  of  the  escaping  steam.  When  the  steam 
is  of  sufficient  tension  it  is  made  to  escape  with  great  violence  by  turning 
the  cock  (ßg.  73)  a  quarter  round.  On  account  of  the  friction  of  the 
steam  against  the  sides  of  the  escape  pipes,  the  two  become  oppositely 
electrified.  To  obtain  the  most  intense  action  of  the  machine,  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  off  the  electricity  of  the  steam,  which  is  done  by 
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racanng  U  on  a  series  of  metal  points,  plaoed  in  the  omrent  of  itMm» 
conneoted  with  the  floor  by  a  condaotor. 

3.  0/  Combined  or  Disguised  EkclricUy. 

Whan  two  conductorii  chai^ged  with  opposite  electricities,  era  sepented 
a  tolerably  thin  layer  of  air,  the  two  Haids  mataally  attract  and  lelain 
each  other,  so  that  neither  gives  evidence  of  its  presence  by  any  specifio 
action,  and  either  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  conductor  without 
passing  ofT  through  it.  The  two  opposite  fluids  are  then  said  to  be 
combined,  disguised,  or  paralysed.  The  mutual  retention  is  more  complete 
if  some  other  insulator,  as  glass  or  resin,  be  used  instead  of  air,  which,  on 
account  of  its  rurity,  cannot  prevent  the  union  of  the  two  fluids  by  the 
passage  of  a  sj  aik.  This  sejciratiojj  1  y  crlasf?  occuis  in  the  Franklin  plate 
^pl.  2Ü,  ßg.  33).  By  this  is  to  be  uuiiei  ätood  a  plate  or  pane  of  glass, 
coated  on  both  sides  with  tin  foil  to  within  a  Urn  inches  of  the  edge.  H 
now  one  side  be  charged  with  positive  and  the  other  with  negative 
electricity,  the  two  fluids  will  exert  a  powerful  attraction  on  each  other. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  one  ooating  in  ccmtact  with 
the  prime  conductor  of  an  electric  machine,  and  to  connect  the  other 
coating  with  the  earth.  Turning  the  machine  the  electricity  of  the  glass 
cylinder  or  plate  becomes  decomposed,  the  positive  reroainiti?  the  negative 
passing  off  to  the  rubber,  and  thence  along  the  connecting  chain  to  the 
ground.  The  positive  fluid  of  the  glass  then  decomposes  the  electricity  of 
the  prime  conductur,  attructing  the  negative,  which,  mixing  with  the 
positive  on  the  glass,  restores  the  equilibrium ;  this»  howerar,  is  immediately 
disturbed  again  by  the  continued  friction  of  the  rubber.  The  same 
operation  now  takes  place  between  the  positively  electrified  prime 
conductor  and  any  body  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  the  Franklin  pane 
Inr  instance.  The  negative  electricity  is  attracted  to  the  positive  of  the 
conductor ;  the  one  side  then  of  the  pane  is  cliargecl  with  the  positive  fluid. 
This  acts  V)y  induction  on  the  combined  fluid  of  the  opposite  coating,  and 
drives  otf  its  positive  electricity  through  the  conducting  medium  into  the 
ground,  retainins^  the  negative.  The  two  sides  will  thus  be  oppositely 
electrified.  But,  aitliough  the  two  fluids  thus  umlualiy  retain  each  other, 
one  or  the  other  vyill  always  be  in  excess,  which  will  he  drawn  oflT  by 
touching  with  the  finger  or  other  conductor.  The  other  side  wiU  then 
possess  a  surplus  which  may  also  be  drawn  oflf  in  the  same  manner;  and 
thus  by  applying  the  conductor  a  great  many  tiroes  alternately  to  the  two 
rides  of  the  pane,  it  may  grmlually  be  deprived  of  all  its  free  electricity. 
The  same  restoration  to  equilibrium  might  have  been  eflected  by  the 
instantaneous  combination  of  the  two  fluids  through  a  dischar^ng  rod 
(/>/.  20,  fi^.  34).  This  consists  of  two  jointed  arms  of  brass,  be,  ch' .  with  a 
glass  handle,  m.  m',  to  each  arm,  as  in  the  figure,  or  else  a  sint^h-  i:l;is3 
handle  placed  ai  tlie  joint.    The  arms  are  tipped  with  balls  whicii  aiay  be 

approximated  or  separated  by  the  motion  of  the  arms  on  the  hinge-joint  at 
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c;  If  ODA  lUe  of  the  FVuUin  pm  be  touched  by  one  ball,  «nd  the  other 
ball  be  maide  to  touoh  the  other  side^  there  wilt  be  an  instantaoeooe 
esehange  of  electricities  along  the  brass  arms.    The  glass  handles  serve  as 

a  measure  of  precaulion  in  prevei  m:i_!  rriy  ^Ikm  1i.  either  direct  or  by 
iiKliiftioTi,  to  thp  individual  perfornu i  l:  tue  experiineiit. 

I  he  Lcyil'-K  j'lr  (pi.  '20,  fii^s.  35,  yti>  acts  on  the  same  principle  with  the 
i'iuiiklin  plate.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  ^lasä  vessel,  opeu  above»  and 
coated  uu  tiie  bottom  and  sides  of  both  surfaces  with  tin  foil,  to  within  a 
«bort  distance  of  the  top.  Into  the  top  a  wooden  corer,  gg',  is  made  to  fit 
aocormtely.  Through  the  cover  passes  a  brass  rod,  pointed  above  with  a 
ball,  to  screw  on  over  this  point ;  from  the  lower  end  hangs  a  fme  chain, 
the  extremity  of  which  rests  on  the  tin  foil  coating  on  the  inside  of  the  jar. 
The  wooden  cover  ar  I  rli<  uncovered  sides  should  be  coated  with  lac  or 
sealing-wax  varnish.  Instead  *!if'  inner  coiiting  of  tin  foil,  iron  fdings, 
shot,  salt  wafpr.  or  any  other  conductor,  may  be  used  ;  the  titi  foil  coaling 
is,  howpvpT,  MiiK  M  th(»  most  convenient  The  jar  is  charged  by  connecting 
the  kiiub  With  ihc  piiiuc  cuiiiiucioi,  and  ihe  outer  coating  with  the  earth, 
wbipii  latter  is  the  case  when  the  jar  is  set  on  an  uninsulated  table.  Here 
the  iaduotion  is  the  same  as  in  the  Franklin  pane ;  the  negative  electricity 
•panic  fitom  the  inside  of  the  jar  to  the  prime  conductor,  the  positive  fluid 
•«hicih  remains  decomposes  the  electricity  of  the  outside,  driving  off  the 
positi  w  !hlo  the  earth.  The  two  sides  are  then  charged  with  the  opposite 
Ands.  the  inside  positive,  the  outside  negative.  These  conditions  will  be 
reversed  by  connecting  the  outside  of  the  jar  with  the  prime  conductor,  and 
the  iri'^irip  with  thf  rrsrth.  The  Leyden  jar  mny  also  be  charged  by  the 
electr  '|ili"Hi<? :  wht  iu  vrr  all  or  the  greate«?'  [ m  of  the  combined  electricity 
of  a  jar  is  decuiiipussed  in  this  manner,  it  is  i.aiil  to  be  charged.  It  may  ilien 
^  discharged  by  means  of  the  discharging  rod,  by  resting  one  knob  of  the 
ffjll.on  that  of  the  jar,  and  bringing  the  other  in  communication  with  the 

If^'^^hea  powerful  electrical  resulu  are  required,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
(ipjiilhiiii  very  laige  jars  or  else  a  number  of  jars  combined  in  an  deetrical 
$0)^9  {pL  30.  Jig»  87).  Here  all  the  outside  coatings  must  be 
lijOTteotfd  by  resting  on  a  conductor,  and  all  the  inside  by  means  of 
rods. 

The  universal  dhcharg er  ui  Henley  {ph  20,  ßg.  38)  is  a  very  useful 
in-'i  I  anient  for  directing  the  charge  of  batteries  and  jars  in  particular 
directions.  It  consists  of  two  metalUc  rods,  eudmg  in  points,  coverable  by 
balls,  <i»/;  the  roda  are  insulated  by  glass  pillaia.  The  other  extremities  of 
the  rods  carry  rings  or  hooks.  There  u  an  insulated  table,  between  the 
two  posts.  To  cause  the  charge  of  a  jar  to  pass  through  a  given  oi^t,  it 
is  to  be  placed  on  an  insulated  table,  and  the  disohaiging  rods  adjusted  to 
the  proper  length.  A  chain  is  brought  from  one  rod  to  the  outside  of  the 
jar,  and  by  means  of  a  glass  handle  attached  to  the  ball,  which  tips  the 
chain  hung  to  the  other  rod,  a  communication  is  made  with  the  inside  of 
the  jar.  The  interchange  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  from  the  two 
coatings  must  pass  along  the  wires,  and  consequeoily  through  the 
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interposed  body  on  the  table,  ihm  {<mnmg  the  cmNut  To  melt  or  heat  a 
fine  wire,  it  is  made  to  form  part  of  the  circuit  in  connecting  the  two  rods. 
In  the  same  manner  aiwl  with  this  instrument  wood  and  payvr  vv\y  be 
perforated  ;  resin,  alcohoi,  ether,  &c.,  inflamed,  &;c.,  «See.  The  acUun  of 
the  electric  spark  in  tlie  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  is  much  more  powerful 
than  that  from  a  prime  conductor.  By  the  term  striking  distance  is 
noderrtood  the  qwoe  thioiigh  which  fhe  discharge  spark  panes  in  the 
discliarging ;  it  is  the  measure  of  the  charge  in  the  jar,  since  the  striking 
distance  of  a  jar  is  proportional  to  the  density  of  t)ie  electricity  aocnmnlated 

in  it. 

The  electricity  of  a  Leyden  jar  penetrates  to  a  slight  distance  below  the 

surface  into  the  glasfs,  as  may  readily  be  shown  by  experiments  on  a  jar 
with  movable  coatings  {pi.  20,  fig.  41).  Charge  n??  usual,  remove  the 
coatings,  and  replace  these  by  fresh  ones.  On  applying  the  discharging 
rod,  the  jar  will  be  found  to  be  charged  nearly  as  lugh  as  if  communication 
had  been  made  between  the  original  coatings.  This  experiment  shows 
OfmolusiTely  that  the  cha^  resides  In  die  glass.'  the  metalBe  coatings 
serving  only  to  limit  the  inchwtive  action.  As  a  fiurther  proof  of  this,  it  is 
foond  that  after  a  large  jar  has  been  disohaxged,  a  second  and  feebler 
dischaige  may  be  obtained  after  a  short  time,  the  interval  being 
necessary  to  allow  the  residoary  eleetrioity  in  the  glass  to  pass  to  its 
surface. 

The  action  of  the  condenser,  an  apparatus  for  accumulating  feeble 
electricity,  depends  for  its  principle  upon  electrical  induction.  This 
consists  es5?eiiti;illy  of  a  gold  leaf  electrometer  {pi.  20,  fig.  26),  with  the 
upper  plate  covered  with  a  Lixm  layer  of  varnish.  Upou  this  is  laid  a 
second  plate  nmilarly  coated  and  provided  with  a  ^ass  handle.  Call  the 
upper  püto  A  and  the  lower  B.  If  a  conductor  charged  with  a  very  feeble 
degree  of  electricity  be  brought  in  contact  with  B,  a  portion  of  the  flnid 
will  be  given  off,  and  thu  will  cause  the  decomposition  of  that  in  A. 
Touch  A  with  the  finger,  and  tlie  eleotricity  similar  to  that  of  B  will 
.  be  given  off.  The  electricity  remaining  being  now  of  the  opposite  kind, 
exerts  such  an  attraction  on  the  electricity  in  B  as  to  permit  this  to  receive 
an  additional  charge.  In  this  way  an  accumulation  may  take  place 
in  B,  which  will  be  shown  by  the  divergence  of  the  leaves  on  removing 
the  upper  plate. 

* 

4.  Of  EiBcirieal  laglU  amd  Übe  MaÜoiu  of  Eketrißed  Bodies, 

Electrical  light  is  visible  only  when  electricity  is  in  motion,  or  the 
equilibrium  of  the  fluids  is  disturbed.  The  greatest  accumulation  of 
electricity,  under  other  conditions  than  these,  is  unaccompanied  by  the 
phenomenon.  Electricity  passes  off  spontaneously  from  the  angles  and 
points  of  electrified  bodies,  the  appearance  of  the  accompanymg  light 
varying  with  the  kind  of  fluid.  A  current  of  positive  electricity  from  a 
point  exhibits  the  form  of  a  brush  {pL  20,  fg.  44);  negative  eleotrtcirf 
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«{ipearing  under  the  aame  oonditioDB  in  the  fiarm  of  a  simjde  star  or 
liuninoiu  point. 

Variom  intereftnig  MperimentB  may  be  peiibrmed  bj  intermpting  the 
oominoity  of  a  oondnetor,  thereby  oaosing  the  electricity  to  leap  through  a 
non-conductOT,  ai  air,  and  thus  exhibit  itself  in  the  form  of  a  spark.  The 
first  of  these  here  to  be  mentioned  is  the  lightning  plate  {pi.  20,  fig.  42) .  This 
consists  of  a  pane  of  glass,  with  strips  of  tin  foil  pasted  upon  it,  as  in  the 
fi;iTjrp.  Ro  a?  to  form  a  continuous  communication  between  a  and  z.  The 
tin  luii  iü  then  cut  through,  or  pieces  cut  out  of  it,  the  cuts  representing 
letters,  figures,  At  each  point  where  the  continuity  is  thus  interrupted, 
a  spark  will  be  TislUe  on  passing  the  charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  from  x  to  a* 
IdgktmMg  UHbtM  are  oonstmoled  on  the  tame  principle,  axoept  that  amaU 
loMOgB^haped  pieces  of  tin  foil  {fig,  48)  are  paated  on  tubes  passing  spirally 
round  in  a  continuous  line.  Holding  one  end  of  this  tuba  to  the  prima 
conductor  of  a  machine  in  active  operation,  a  constant  series  of  sparks 
will  be  observed,  answering  to  the  points  of  the  several  lozenges  of  foil. 

Not  the  least  interestiTig  phenomena  of  electrical  light  are  those  presented 
by  its  passage  through  a  total  or  pru  t  i  d  vacuum.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
Uie  a  ttr.iitiht  tube  of  an  inch  or  t  \  n  in  diameter,  or  an  ellipsoidal  glass 
vessel,  as  ui pi.  22,  fig.  71.  This  iias  metal. caps  at  each  end,  one  of  iVwaw 
provided  with  a  stop>cook  and  screw,  fi>r  attachment  to  an  air-pum|>,  liie 
cChar  with  a  stuffing-box,  through  which  slides  a  brass  wire  termmated  by 
a  hall.  Thera  is  also  a  ball  projecting  mside  from  the  opposite  cap.  On 
oliansiing  the  air,  and  bringing  one  of  the  brass  caps  into  contact  with  an 
excited  prime  conductor,  and  the  other  with  the  earth,  a  difiused  violet  or 
purplish  light  will  be  found  to  pervade  the  tube,  passing  from  one  ball  to 
the  other.  If  some  air  he  admitted,  the  light  will  be  in  the  form  of 
purplish  arcs.    Similar  phenonicn:i  nccur  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum. 

Experiments  have  been  instituteiiii^y  \V  heatstone,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  mirror  rulatmg  on  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal  axis,  to  determine  the 
duration  of  the  electric  spark,  as  also  the  velocity  with  which  electricity  is 
transmitted  along  conductors.  To  ascertain  this  latter  point  be  made  use 
of  the  Avowing  arrangement Six  balls,  a,  fr,  c,  c(  e,  /  {pi.  20,  fig.  45), 
were  attached  in  a  horiiontal  line  to  a  board  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  cafled  the  spark  board*  A  communication  was  established  by 
a  wire  between  a  to  the  inner,  and  from  /  to  the  outer  coating  of  a  Leyden 
jar  ;  h  and  a,  d  and  c,  e  and/,  were  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  apart ;  a 
coil  oi  wire  conducted  from  h  to  c,  and  another  similar  one  from  d  to  e. 
The  length  of  each  interval  of  winding  between  b  and  c  and  d  and  e, 
amounted  to  one  fourth  of  a  mile.  When  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  of 
the  Leyden  jar  were  brought  into  communication  by  the  simultaneous 
contact  df  tike'wiraa  attached  to  a  and  /,  three  sparks  would  be  transmitted : 
eiWlfbillNfeB  tf  and  hs  one  between  c  and  d}  and  one  between  e  and/. 
JMfMKiiiMa  of  ten  ieet  from  the  spark  boani,  and  at  an  equal  height  with 
it,  the  apparatus  with  the  rotating  mirror  was  attached,  its  axis  of  rotation 
horizontal  and  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  six  balls.  The  observer  is  to  be 
placed  with  tiie  axis  of  rotation  opposite  to  him,  looking  down  from  above 
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on  the  mirror,  which  must  be  indined  at  an  angle  of  4ft%  when  the  hilb 
and  sparks  are  Tisible  to  him.  During  a  rapid  rentltttion  of  the 
the  sparks  appear  elongated,  the  middle  ones  somewhat  displaced  towards 
the  external  ones.   From  the  amount  of  this  displacement,  the  rapidity  with 

which  the  mirror  was  rotated,  6zc.,  Wheatstone  onlculnted  that  the  electric 
current  tru versed  288,000  miles  in  a  second,  light  moving  at  the  rate  of 
192,000  miles  m  the  same  litne. 

Several  interesting  experiments  may  be  performed  by  means  of  the 
current  of  air  which  sets  off  from  a  point  discharging  electricity.  One  of 
these  it  iOnstrated  by  ßg.  76,  pi.  90.  A  pointed  rod,  cp,  is  fiied  in  the  top 
of  a  prime  conductor,  and  upon  its  upper  extremitiei  is  balanced  a 
horizontal  wire,  U,  with  the  two  points  bent  in  opposite  directions  in  a 
horizontal  plane.  The  re-action  of  the  air  from  the  points  causes  a  rapid 
rotation  of  the  wire  in  an  opposite  direction.  (By  mistake  of  the  Bognm 
two  firrure«!  are  numbered  76.  Theene  here  referred  to  stands  nearijin 
the  centre  ol  the  plate.) 

Electricity  may  be  develo|)ed  in  oiher  ways  than  by  simple  friction. 
Thus  It  may  be  produced  by  pressure,  as  by  pressing  a  plate  of  metal  with 
an  insulating  handle,  on  a  piece  of  oiled  silk ;  on  removing  it  after  a  few 
minutes,  the  former  will  be  negatively  and  the  latter  positively  electrified. 
A  slight  pressure  will  devdope  it  likewise  in  calcareous  spar,  topes,  fluor 
spar,  dec.,  which  will  be  sensiUe  for  several  days.  It  is  produced  also  by 
heat,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tourmaline.  Heat  this  mineral,  and  one  end  wfll 
become  positively  electrified  and  the  other  negatively,  the  same  jwlar 
condition  hfing  presented  in  the  fragments,  just  like  the  fragments  t>f  a 
sintde  magnet.  The  limits  of  teinj>erature  between  which  this  electricity 
is  exhibited  in  the  tourmaline  are  SO''  and  300**  P.  On  cooling  a  tourmaline 
thus  treated,  the  electricity  disappears  for  a  time,  then  re-appears,  but  with 
inverted  poles,  and  remains  until  the  t^perature  sinks  below  60^  F. 

G.  Galvakibii. 

1.  DeceloptneiU  of  EieetricUif  by  ContaeL 

Electricity  may  be  developed,  not  only  by  friction  and  the  otht  r  methods 
just  mentioned,  but  also  by  the  contact  of  different  bodies.  This,  kind  of 
electricity  has  been  called  Galvanism,  fronj  its  discoverer,  Gaivaui  of 
Bologna.  It  is  exhibited,  however,  only  in  the  case  of  very  good  conductors. 
metsL  for  instance.  If  two  difierent  metals  are  connected  by  the  nerves 
of  certain  moaoles,  sudden  convulsions  are  produced  in  the  latter  when  the 
two  metals  are  brought  into  contact  This  expwiment  was  lint  performed 
by  Galvani  on  the  prepared  legs  of  frogs,  and  the  contortions  were 
supposed  to  result  from  the  existence  of  certain  currents  of  an  animal 
electricity.  His  countryman,  Voltn  fust  showed  that  it  was  r(>mm(>n  elec- 
tricity which  caused  the  phenomenon.  PI.  20,  ßl^.  47,  represents  the 
expennient  instituted  by  him,  namely,  a  pair  of  frog's  legs,  connected 
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by  an  arc,  one  half  zinc,  the  other  copper.  When  the  two  metals  are 
brought  into  contact,  the  legs  assume  the  position  shown  by  the  dots  in  the 
figure.  A  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Volta's  theory  of  the  phenomenon  just 
mentioned,  is  furnished  by  an  experiment  with  the  condenser  20,ßg.  26). 
If  the  upper  plate  be  touched  with  the  finger,  and  the  lower  with  a  piece 
of  zinc,  lead,  tin,  iron,  &c.,  and  the  upper  plate  then  removed,  the  gold 
leaves  will  diverge,  and  thus  indicate  an  electricity  developed  by  the 
metallic  contact.  The  following  exj)erinient,  also  suggested  by  Volta,  is 
still  more  satisfactory :  Solder  two  different  metals,  as  zinc  and  copper, 
together,  as  shown  in  pi  20,  ßg.  48  {ss'  being  the  place  of  junction),  and 
taking  the  zinc  in  the  hand,  touch  the  lower  plate  of  the  condenser  with 
the  copper,  applying  the  finger  at  the  same  time  to  the  upper  plate,  and  a 
divergence  of  the  leaves  will  immediately  ensue.  When  zinc  and  copper 
are  in  contact,  the  former  becomes  positively,  the  latter  negatively 
electrified  ;  and  generally,  if  any  two  different  metals  are  in  contact,  one 
will  be  positively  electrified,  and  the  other  negatively.  This  may  even  be 
the  case  with  the  same  metal  in  different  states,  as  cast  and  rolled  zinc. 
Metals  and  other  bodies  becoming  electric  by  contact,  form,  in  this  respect, 
a  .series,  called  the  scale  of  electric  tension.  This  scale  is  as  follows  : 
manganese,  carbon,  platinum,  gold,  mercury,  silver,  copjier,  iron,  tin,  lead, 
zinc,  &c.  Any  one  of  these  will  become  electrified,  negatively  by  contact 
with  one  following  it  in  the  series,  and  positively  by  contact  with  one 
preceding  it.  The  electricity  developed  is  more  sensible  as  the  two 
substances  stand  further  apart  in  the  scale.  When  three  or  more  metals 
are  laid  one  above  the  other,  the  electric  tension  of  the  terminal  plates  is 
the  same  as  if  the  intervening  ones  were  altogether  absent. 

2.  Of  the  Gdlvanic  Circuit. 

When  two  different  metals  are  connected  by  a  liquid  conductor,  as  salt 
or  acidulated  water,  a  galvanic  or  electric  current  will  be  established  in  the 
liquid.  From  one  metal  there  passes  a  positive  current,  and  from  the  other 
a  negative,  both  meeting  in  the  li(iuid.  A  combination  of  several  series  of 
elements  succeeding  each  other  in  the  same  relative  order,  is  called  a 
compound  galvanic  series  or  battery.  The  arrangement  recommended  by 
Volta  for  generating  galvanic  electricity,  and  called  the  Voltaic  pile,  is  as 
follows :  a  square  or  round  plate  of  zinc  is  to  be  soldered  to  one  similarly 
shaped  of  copper,  a  suflicient  number  of  these  pairs  being  provided  to  make 
the  pile  of  the  proper  height.  These  are  to  be  placed  one  above  the 
other,  the  zinc  element  having  the  same  relative  position  in  all  the  pairs, 
and  each  pair  being  separated  from  the  next  by  a  disk  of  flannel  soaked  in 
acidulated  or  salt  water.  The  order  will  then  be  copper,  zinc,  cloth,  copper, 
zinc,  cloth,  &c.  ( pi.  22,  fig.  69).  PI.  20,  fig.  49,  represents  a  pile  of  twenty 
pairs  of  plates,  which  are  held  in  place  by  a  frame  of  glass  or  wooden  rods. 
That  end  of  the  pile  towards  which  the  zinc  element  of  each  pair  is  turned, 
ia  termed  the  positive  pole,  and  the  other  the  negative.  When  both  poles  are 
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inanlatod  ao  irae  electricity  ia  observable  k  the  middle  of  the  pfle ;  it 
becomes  evident  in  increasing  intensity  towards  the  eztranities.  If  one 
pole  be  insulated,  this  atone  exhibits  free  electricity.  When  both  are  ooof 

nected,  a  galvanic  current  is  produced. 

The  Voltaic  pile,  as  just  described,  has  now  gone  almost  entirely  out  of 
use,  being  in  many  respects  very  inconvenient  and  unsuitable.  In  its  stead, 
various  other  arrangements  have  been  introduced,  railed  cell,  trough,  cup, 
box,  &c.,  batteries.  In  a  cup  hattery  each  pair  consists  of  a  plate  of  zinc  and 
copper,  connected  by  a  strip  of  metal.  The  moistened  disks  are  replaced  by 
cups  filled  with  the  conducting  liquid,  and  disposed  in  a  circle  or  straight 
üne.  Each  cup  contains  the  zinc  element  of  one  pair  and  the  copper  of  the 
next.  In  the  trough  apparatus  ( pi  20,  ßg,  59),  instead  of  a  series  of  cops 
there  is  a  rectangular  wooden  trough,  divided  into  separate  divisions  or  oefls 
by  transverse  partitions. 

Wollaston's  battery,  which  is  shown  in  pi.  20,  fig.  64,  from  the  front,  and 
fig.  55,  in  ground  plan,  is  an  illustration  ufthe  cup  apparatus  ;  fig.  53  is  a 
side  view  of  two  p-iirs  of  plates.  Each  vessel  contains  a  zinc  and  a  copper 
plate  which  do  not  tuuch  each  other ;  each  zinc  plate  ia  connected  with  the 
copper  of  the  preceding  vessel  by  a  strip  of  copper,  or  by  a  wire,  cs  is  a 
Strip  of  copper  soldered  to  the  sine  plate,  sz,  at  s ;  &^  is  a  second  strip  of 
copper,  soldered  to  a  second  zinc  plate.  The  copper  strip  c*tf  is  connected 
with  a  plate  of  copper  which  bends  round  the  zinc  plate  without  touching  it 
The  same  condition  obtains  with  respect  to  every  other  zinc  plate.  All  the 
pairs  are  fastened  to  a  wooden  franie,  by  means  of  wluch  they  maybe  simul- 
taneously immersed  in  or  raised  out  of  the  fluid. 

The  tension  of  Voltnir  olectricity  depend^  upon  the  number  of  elements, 
its  quantity  upon  tlie  size  oi  the  [)lates  ;  vary  our  apparatus,  therefore, 
accordingly  as  we  require  intensity  or  quanliiy.  A  simple  quantity  series  is 
represented  in  pi.  20Jig.  50.  Here  c  is  a  vessel  formed  by  two  cylinders  of 
copper,  one  within  the  other.  This  is  filled  with  acidulated  water,  and  then 
receives  the  zinc  cylinder,  s,  which  is  kept  from  contact  with  the  copper  by 
pieces  of  coric.  A  little  cup,  ft.  Is  attached  to  both  the  zinc  and  the  copper 
by  a  wire,  and  into  it  mercury  is  poured  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  continai^ 
of  circuit  when  the  battery  is  to  be  used. 

If  a  battery  of  very  great  surface  be  required,  the  calorimeter,  an  invention 
of  the  eminent  Dr.  Hare  (/)/.  20,  fii^.  57),  may  be  used  to  very  great 
advantage.  This,  in  a. form  somewhat  different  from  the  original,  consists 
of  a  wooden  cylinder  about  three  inches  in  diuuieter,  and  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  feet  high,  on  wluch  are  idled  two  |»eoes  of  sine  and  copper  plate, 
separated  by  strips  of  elotb,  forming  a  pahr  of  platee  from  fifty  to  sixty  squars 
feet  in  area. 

In  all  the  batteries  hitherto  described,  the  action,  although  energetic  at 
first,  rapidly  diminishes.    This  circumstance  becomes  a  great  evil  when  as 

uninterrupted  action  of  long  continuance  is  required,  for  which  reason 
Becquerp!  nnd  others  have  invented  their  am, s7«;j/  haitpri^s.  Such  a  battery 
is  represented  in  fii^.  58,  /»/.  20.  Here  a  is  a  cylmdcr  of  thin  copper, 
completely  closed  and  coated  with  sand,  h.  The  bottom,  c^  is  level,  the 
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tßpi^  .CQtmt^  wUh  Mrim  tbiwe  it.  peiforBted  v^th  nomeroos  holes..  The 
whol«  oyUiider  is  Inolofsd  in  &  bladder,  gt  fastened  to  the  rim,    above  the 

iioles  ;  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  poured  upon  the  conical  cover,  d, 
which  runs  through  the  holes,/,  and  fills  the  spart*  1«  tweea  the  bladder  and 
the  cylinder,  a  ;  in  addition,  some  lumps  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  laid  upon 
coyer,  bcitig  gradually  dissolved  hy  the  fluid  running  over  them.  The 
biaJiier  iä  mclcsed  in  a  hollow  cylindci  cf  zinc,  h,  with  a  ioiigitudinal  hlit, 
which  admits  oi  a  vanatiuii  in  its  diauiCLer.  The  whole  is  immersed  in  a 
gJa^B  or  porcelaia  vessel,  i,  containing  weak  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  solution  of 
iWlfh»te..ef  aino^ooounon  salt,  or  some  other  substance.  The  strong  copper 
^NiDBS,  ji  and  m  aoUered  to  the  two  cylinders,  form  the  two  poles  of  the  battery. 
i  .Tht  conMant  baUery  of  Daniel  is  not  essentially  diflerent  from  that  of 
BaequereL  This  {pL  SO,  figt.  60, 60)  ecus  Is  is  of  a  massive  zino  cylinder, 
surrounded  by  weak  suli^Hirio  acid,  placed  in  a  bladder  or  ahdlow  oylinder 
clo<;cd  benpath,  of  porous  earthenware.  The  wh  -lc  is  set  in  a  copper  vessel 
filled  w  ith  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Fig.  69  exhibits  thn  whole 
battery  of  ten  ebnicula  ;  ßg.  60,  a  section  ul  Ihe  nppfr  part  ol  ■  me  elcim  iit. 
abed  the  principal  copper  vessel ;  ^fgh  the  poicclaiu  ur  earthenware 
C^Uodee ;  m  the  zinc  cylinder ;  ik  a  receiver  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
thftriOQiiMr  Oylinder,  perforated  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  and  filled  with 
flilfliMi  «C  jolphnte  of  copper ;  these  are  constantly  in  contact  with  the  fluid 
fifc-^^ldto  copper  cylinder.  Each  sine  cylinder  is  connected  with  the  copper 
Ciylinder  of  the  succeeding  element  by  a  copper  wire, 
e  grove's  hiiderif,  o<msisting  of  zinc  and  platinum,  is  remarkably  powerful : 
one  element  is  represented  in  pi.  20,  fig.  61.  TIic  rinc  plate  is  so  bent  as 
to  form  :i  cvW,  oppn  nhore  and  at  the  two  side?,  in  \s  Inch  stands  a  trough  of 
püfuuä  pufceliiiu,  iilled  with  miric  acid.  A  slip  n\'  phi inurn,  nearly  as  broad 
and  deep  as  the  porcelain  Uough,  i**  lit  iniv  ciuuipcd  Lu  the  end,  cd,  ol  ilie 
Liuc  plale,  dipping  into  the  porcelain  trough  of  the  following  pair.  Each 
llüi  «ylipilai  ill  IUI  indosing  a  poroelsin  trough,  is  set  in  a  glass  yessel  filed 
«M^dililli  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  several  elements,  thus  arranged,  stand 
iljBther  on.n  wooden  firaroe.  Another,  and  peihaps  more  con-renient 
arrai^anaintilMmsists  in  having  a  zinc  cylinder  closed  below,  and  with  a 
bindii%«OIWW:  attached.  In  this,  when  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a 
porous  cup  containing  nitric  aci  I  is  placed.  Over  the  whole  there  fits  a 
wnnden  cover,  frnm  the  middle  <ii'  uhir'h  harter^  a  ^!ip  of  platinum  fnil  or 
philinized  ?;ih''ei",  dipping  into  ihr  ■avu\.  A  second  hiudnnj  srrrw  is  in 
connexion  with  the  upper  end  of  the  platiaura.  These  two  screws  lorm  the 
jK>lcs  of  the  battery. 

liyri^lli  Pfii  fill II  fniffi  Ml  of  Bunsen  {pi.  90,  ßg.  62),  not  much  less  energetic 
'^JPMM«i>y  is'ynt  much  cheaper,  the  plenum  being  replaced  by.  carbon. 
c^|||||NP4itoio^«*>ben^  opwt  at  both  ends^  is  placed  in  ar  glass  vessel  somewhat 

'^contracted  aboveii'Smd  contains  in  iti  eavity  a  cylinder  cf  poms  clay 
closedillipMin  -^Shere  is  a  very  slight  interval  between  the  tWO  cylinders. 
The  clay  cylinder  is  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  glass,  however, 

contain^?  concentrated  nitric  acid,  wincdi,  after  the  immer^jion  of  the  r\ny 
oyljQfJpjj^pIP^  the , whale  «a&ity  up  to  4Ue  neck.    The.  v^per  projecting 
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extremity  of  the  oarbon  cylinder  is  tarned  off  conicdly,  and  opon  it  ie  finnly 
fixed  a  zinc  ring,  a,  which  carriei  a  hollow  sine  cylinder,  c,  by  means  of  di* 

bow,  h.  This  zinc  cylinder  dips  into  the  clay  cylinder  of  the  following 
element.  Fig.  63  exbiliits  in  plan  the  connexions  of  the  elements  of  a  carbon 
battery,  being  a  combination  of  four  pairs.  Here  p  will  be  the  positive  pole, 
and  n  the  nf^rjative. 

Among  liie  different  galvanic  arrangements  just  described,  we  may 
distiingaiali  three  nuidifioations,  whose  theory  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
eiplain.  The  first  consists  of  the  pair  of  metallic  plates  immersed  in  a 
single  liquid,  and  connected  extemaUy  to  the  fluid  by  a  metallic  conductor, 
as  a  copper  wire.  Let  us  suppose  the  fluid  to  be  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Here  the  water  of  the  acid  is  decomposed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
electricities  of  the  metals,  and  a  current  of  positive  electricity  passes  from 
the  zinc  through  the  fluid  to  the  copper,  thence  through  the  connecting 
conductor  back  to  the  zinc.  JN'egative  electricity  also  passes  from  the  zinc 
through  the  connecting  conductor  to  the  copper,  and  back  again  through 
the  Auid  to  the  zinc.  If  the  connectmg  wire  be  severed,  the  f>ositive 
current  will  make  its  appearance  at  the  portion  attached  to  the  copper 
plate,  and  the  negative  at  that  to  the  zinc.  The  extremities  of  these  wirss 
dins  attached  to  the  plates  are  called  the  efaefrodSes  orpoUt  of  the  battory. 
The  oi^gen  of  the  decomposed  water  unites  with  the  zinc,  forming  an  oi^e, 
and  this,  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  forms  sulphate  oi  sine.  The  hydrogen 
b  carried  to  the  copper  plate  and  there  liberated. 

The  second  modification  is  that  in  which  two  fluids  are  separated  by  a 
porous  partition,  one  of"  them  a  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  as  sulphate  of 
cojiper.  I'his  is  the  case  in  the  constant  batteries  of  Daniel  and  Becquerel. 
Here  the  water  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  by  tiie  current, 
oxygen  being  liberated  at  the  sine  plate,  and  uniting  with  the  stm^  farming 
an  oxyde ;  the  sulphuric  acid  then  converts  thu  into  sulphate  of  zinc.  The 
hydn^n  carried  with  the  positive  current  throi|g|i  the  porous  partition 
assists  in  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  copper,  combining  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  copper,  and  liberating  sulphuric  acid  and  metallic  copper. 

The  third  modification  is  seen  in  Grove's  and  Bunsen's  batteries,  where 
nitric  acid  replaces  sulphate  of  copper;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  here,  as  in  the 
last  modilicatK  n,  forms  the  second  fluid.  The  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
decom|x»st'd  water  is  the  same  as  in  the  last  case.  The  hydrogen  passing 
through  the  porous  partition  unites  with  the  nitric  acid,  takes  Irom  it  an 
atom  of  wiygen  and  forms  water,  leaving  nitrous  acid,  as  shown  by  the 
deep  red  fumes  produced. 

The  dry  pile  still  remains  to  be  mentioned,  a  Voltaic  arrangement,  in 
which  every  two  pairs  of  metallic  substances  are  separated,  not  by  a  fluid,  but 
by  a  dry  solid  body.  Of  these  the  dry  pile  of  Zamboni  is  best  known,  and 
consists  of  a  great  number  of  disks  of  gold  and  silver  paper,  superimposed  in 
pairs,  with  their  metallic  faces  in  contact,  and  with  the  same  metal  always 
uppermost,  llore  the  paper,  being  always  slightly  damp,  [lUes  the  place 
of  a  fluid  conductor.  The  paper  may  also  be  covered  ^\  itii  «  »ther  metalUc 
substances  than  gold  and  silver,  and  is  best  cut  out  by  a  puuch.  The 
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pilp  !s  preserved  in  a  glass  tube,  and  such  pressure  exerted  upon  its  top  as 
to  maintain  the  close  contact  of  all  the  disks,  which  must  be  very 
numerous.  The  action  of  this  pile,  although  very  slight  in  comparison 
wiih  ÜI&  wet  pile,  reinams  constant  fur  months,  and  even  years,  on  which 
account  it  also  may  be  called  a  constant  battery. 

One  of  the  meat  important  applicatiouB  of  the  dry  pile  is  in  the 
deetrometer  of  Bohnenbexger..  This  is  a  gold  leaf  deotrometer  with, 
however,  tntt  one  leaf,  towards  whose  two  sides  opposite  poles  of  two  dry 
pike  an»  turned.  If  the  least  electrical  charge  be  communicated  to  the 
gold  leaf,  which,  protected  from  the  air,  hangs  perfectly  quiet  when 
uninterrupted,  it  will  cause  the  leaf  to  move  to  one  side  or  the  other.  In 
this  manner  the  character  of  the  electricity  imparted  can  be  readily 
ascertained  from  the  pole,  t,  towards  which  the  leaf  inclines.  Positive 
electricity,  of  course,  turns  towards  the  negative  pile.  In  the  improvements 
of  Becquerel  and  Fechner  {pi.  20,  fig.  50),  a  dry  pile  of  800  to  1000 
plates,  inclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  is  placed  horizontally  in  a  box.  The  tube 
is  capped  with  Inrass  at  each  end,  as  seen  in  fig.  51.  The  caps 
eotttmunicate  oonduotively  with  the  poles  of  the  pile,  and  from  them  pase 
die  wires,  p  and  /  terminated  by  the  polar  plates,  x  and  y.  The  signs 
^  and  —  are  placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  box  from  which  the  poles 
pn^|ecl»  to  indicate  their  electrical  character. 

S.  The  Action  of  the  Galwinic  Current, 

As  before  renwrked,  a  galvanic  current  is  first  started  when  the  two 
poles  <Ä  a  galvanic  battery,  in  working  order,  are  united  by  a  conductor. 
If  the  extremities  cf  the  two  polar  wucs  {ph  30,  ßg,  49)  are  brought  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  a  spark  will  be  seen  to  pass  between 
them.  By  interposing  different  substances  in  the  current  between  the 
poles,  very  striking  and  varied  electrical  effects  will  be  produced.  These 
may  be  divided  into  physlolncriml,  chotnical,  and  physical.  Omitting  for 
the  present  any  mention  of  the  iirs[  c  l  iss,  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  nervous 
convulsiutus  of  muscular  fibre,  we  pa.ss  to  the  second,  the  chemical,  which 
consist  in  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  of  vanuus  otiier  compound 
bodies.  Thus  water  is  decomposed  by  the  galvanic  current  into  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  an  experiment  which  the  apparatus  represented  by 
fig.  64^/»!.  80,  is  well  calculated  to  eidiilnt.  This  consists  of  a  wine-glass, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  two  platinum  wires,  / and/',  are  melted  in ;  above 
these  stand  two  small  glass  receivers,  o  and  A,  which  have  been  filled  with 
water  and  inverted  in  the  wine-glass.  On  bringing  the  wires,  / and/',  in 
communication  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  bubbles  of  gas  will  be 
developed,  oxygen  lisintj  to  the  top  of  the  receiver,  over  the  pftsitivr-  pole, 
and  hydrogen  ovti  tlie  negative.  If  tlie  separation  of  the  gases  be  not 
necessary,  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  05  uuiy  l>e  employed.  Here 
the  polar  extrenüties  are  formed  by  two  large  plates  of  platinum,  on  which 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  takes  place,  the  gases  ascending  to  the  top 
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of  the  receiver,  thence  to  escape  mixed  together  throi^h  the  bent  tube. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  oxygen  can  only  be  procured  in  the  gaseous 
State  when  the  positive  pole  consists  of  one  of  the  noble  metals  (gold  or 
platinttin  beit  of  all) :  under  otber  ciroumstances  the  oxygen  unites  with 
the  substance  of  the  positive  metallic  pole,  forming  an  oayde. 

AU  oxydes  and  combinations  of  oxygen,  likewise  aUcalies  and  salts,  are 
decomposaUe  by  the  galvanic  current  in  the  same  manner  as  water.  The 
decomposition  of  salts  in  which  the  acid  appears  at  the  positive  pole,  and 
the  base  at  the  negative,  may  he  exhibited  by  the  following  experiment : 
Fill  a  U-formcd  bent  tube  {pi.  20,  fJ^T-  r»0)  with  a  solution  of  salt,  colored 
violet  by  litmus,  and  immerse  in  one  leg  the  positive,  and  in  the  other  leg 
the  negative  pole  of  a  battery.  Oti  est;jblishing  a  current,  the  fluid  al  the 
positive  pole  will  become  red,  thai  ui  tiie  negative  blue,  showiug  üiat  free 
acid  has  passed  to  the  former,  and  alkali  to  the  latter. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  chemical  action  of 
galvanism  is  to  be  found  in  the  recently  discovered  art  of  gahanapUulie$ 
or  electrotype.  In  this  a  constant  battery  with  porous  partitions  is 
required,  that  of  Becquerel  or  Daniel  answering  very  well,  with  slight 
modifications.  The  theory  of  the  electrotype  rests  upon  the  decomposition 
of  certain  salts,  as  sulphate  of  copper,  in  which  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
oxygen  form  new  combinations,  and  the  copper  is  precipitated  in  the 
metallic  slate  upon  the  negative  element.  If  this  latter  have  a  definite 
surface,  a  perfect  cast  of  it  will  be  made  by  the  copper  deposited.  In  this 
way  copies  of  coins,  medals,  engraved  plates,  &,c.,  may  readily  be  taken. 
PI  80,  ßg  67,  represents  a  conveoient  form  of  battery  for  the  electrotype. 
In  a  laige  glass  cylinder  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  a  second  and 
narrower  one  is  suspended,  open  above^  bat  closed  below  by  a  piece  of 
bladder.  To  sustain  the  inner  cylinder  a  wire  is  twisted  tightly  il*  >ut  it, 
and  from  this  ring  <^wire  proceed  three  arms  which  rest  on  the  edge  of  the 
outer  cylinder,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  The  inner  vessel  is  filled  with  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  outer  with  a  snlution  of  sulphate  of  copper; 
cross-pieces  of  wood  in  the  inner  cylinder  supj)url  a  block  of  zinc,  to  which 
is  soldered  the  copper  wire,  c,  thus  lunmng  a  connexion  with  tiie  inenjuiy 
cup  on  the  outside.  A  second  wire,  dipping  in  the  same  mercury  cup,  is 
soldered  to  the  metallic  substance  of  the  mould  immersed  in  the  snlf^ate 
of  copper.  This  substance  must  be  something  more  eiectro-negative  than 
line,  and  may  consist  of  Rose's  fusible  metal  (composed  of  copper,  bismuth, 
and  lead),  or  tin  foil,  as  also  of  gypsum,  wax,  stearine,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two  latter;  these  being  non-conductors,  must  be  coated  with  graphite  or 
silver  bronze.  One  of  these  substances  being  selected,  a  cast  of  the  object 
to  be  copied  is  taken  in  it.  and  after  coating  all  those  parts  of  tbe  matrix 
of  which  no  copv  is  desired, with  some  resinous  solution,  it  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  battery  as  above  mcntioiied.  A  due  coimexion  between  the  ptiles 
being  establisheil  by  the  mercuiy  in  the  cup,  a  slow  deposit  of  copper  will 
*  take  place  on  the  matrix,  which  may  amount  to  a  considermMe  thiflk^ys  in 
the  course  of  some  hours  or  days.  , 

It  is  not  copper  alone  that  may  be  deposited  fimn  its  .fflMlpiUF  * 
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dwmieally  purs  ooodition»  bat  alio  gold»  »Wer»  pl«tiiittm,  and  other  oietali. 

More  recently  the  yaruNU  operati  mis  of  gildingi  tUvering»  plating, 
have  been  carried  to  great  perfection  and  into  new  applications  by  the 
elcctrotyjte.    For  full  details  on  this  interesting  subject  we  would  refer  our 
rendr  rs  to.  the  vanous  works  of  Smee,  C.  V.  Walker,  Becquerel,  and 

others. 

As  electricity  exercises  a  chemical  action,  so  it  may  be  proved  that  any 
chemical  combination  or  decomposition  developes  electricity.  The 
Gombostioik  of  carbon  may  serve  as  an  illustration,  where  the  carbonic  acid 
produced  is  positivdy  electric,  while  the  carbon  itself  is  negative.  To 
prove  this,  take  a  suitable  cylindrical  piece  of  charcoal,  and  stand  it  upon 
a  long  brass  plate  {pi.  22,  j^.  IS),  attached  to  one  plate  of  a  condenser. 
Set  the  coal  on  fire  and  keep  up  a  vigorous  combustion  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  bellows;  on  connecting  the  lower  plate  of  the  condenser  with  the  earth 
the  whole  nppnratus  will  soon  be  charged  with  negative  elertriritv.  To 
collect  the  jositive  electricity,  place  the  charcoal  on  a  plate  lu 
communication  with  the  earth,  and  huid  it  under  the  above-mentioned 
brass  plate. 

The  physical  eflbcts  of  the  galvanic  current  connst  partly  in  the 
development  of  light  and  heat,  partly  in  the  exhibition  of  magnetic 
phenomena.  Oersted  first  suggested  the  intimate  connexion  between 
magnetism  and  electricity,  by  his  discovery  that  a  freely  suspended 

magnetic  needle  is  deflected  whenever  it  is  brought  near  the  terminating 
wire  of  a  battery  in  full  action.  Electricity  at  rest  or  in  a  stale  of  great 
tension  does  not  produoe  this  phenomenon.  The  ex{)erinient  is  best 
jH.-riortned  in  the  lollowing  manner:  Form  a  rectangle  of  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter  out  of  a  strong  copper  wire  {pi.  20,  Jig.  G8),  bring  its 
plane  into  that  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  connect  the  extremities  of 
the  wire,  «A  and  fg,  with  the  poles  of  a  battery  of  large  surface.  If  oft  be 
connected  with  the  positive,  and  fg  with  the  negative  pde,  the  positive 
current  will  circulate  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  Now,  if  a  magnetic 
needle  be  held  abotie  the  branch  cd,  the  north  pole  will  be  deflected  towards 
the  east,  and  towards  the  west  when  held  below  cd.  The  action  will  be 
precisely  the  reverse  at  the  branch  ef.  To  assist  the  memory  in  recollecting 
the  various  directions  of  deflection  under  ditferent  circumstances.  Ampere 
has  suggested  the  following  method  :  A  little  humnn  liLruie  is  imagined  as 
attached  to  any  one  branch  of  the  wire,  with  the  positive  current  always 
passing  in  at  the  feet  and  out  at  the  head.  The  iigure  being  supposed 
always  to  Ittve  its  face  turned  towards  the  needle,  the  deflection  of  the 
north  pole  will  ever  take  place  towards  its  left  hand. 

The  nmU^^Her  or  gülvanomeier  of  Schweigger  depends  for  its  principle 
upon  this  deflecting  power  of  the  galvanic  current  in  the  various  forms  of 
this  instrument,  this  power  being  increased  by  multiplying  the  windings  of 
the  wire.  All  the  portions  of  the  galvanic  current  which  pass  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow«;  of  the  elongated  rectangle  {pi.  20,  fg  60)  act  in 
the  same  direction  upon  the  inclosed  magnetic  needle  ;  if  then  a  wire  pas5 
round  the  needle  in,  say  100  turns,  ali  traversed  by  the  same  current, 
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they  nmat  exert  a  deflecting  infliieiiee  100  times  greater  tlan  that  of  a 
allele  turn.  For  this  purpose  a  copper  wire,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  k»g;  and 
eovered  with  silk,  is  wound  around  a  rectangular  ft-ame  of  wood  or  metal, 

so  as  to  lea%*e  the  two  extremities  free  ;  within  this  frame  a  magnetic 
needle  is  to  be  snsppncied  from  a  fibre  of  silk.  The  entire  apparafiis, 
covered  by  a  glass  i  »  crn  t  r,  is  termed  a  multiplier,  and  serves  to  render 
sensible  the  feeblest  galvanic  current,  or  the  least  trace  of  galvanism. 
JVobili,  however,  rendered  the  muliiplier  much  more  sensitive  by  employing 
a  tyttem  of  two  needlei  {ßg.  70)  inttead  of  one :  these  are  combined  on  a 
straw  or  thin  wire  with  their  siroihur  poles  in  opposite  direoticos.  The 
terrestrial  polarity  of  the  needles  being  thus  destroyed,  the  MkUie  needh  is 
free  to  obey  the  deflecting  force  of  the  very  feeblest  trace  of  galvanism. 
One  needle  hangs  within  and  the  other  without  the  turns  of  the  wire»  both 
being  thus  deflected  in  the  same  direction.  The  upper  needle  traverses  a 
circle  gradunted  to  3f»0°,  pointini^:  to  0°  when  no  current  passes  through  the 
coil;  the  more  powerful  the  current  the  greater  the  deiiection  from  this 
position.  PL  22,ßg.  48,  represents  the  whole  of  an  astatic  muilipU'-r,  nnd 
ßg.  49  the  frame  with  its  windings  seen  from  above ;  n  and  p  are  tlie 
extremitiM  of  the  windings  to  be  connected  with  the  poles  of  the 
battery. 

The  tangent  and  the  sine  compass  likewise  depend  upcm  the  deflecting 

force  exercised  \>y  the  galvanic  current  on  the  magnetic  needle.  They  can 
only  be  used  with  the  more  powerful  currents,  but  nevertheless  have  this 

advantage  over  the  multipliers,  that  in  them  the  angle  of  deviation  is  in 
very  simple  proportion  to  the  streni/tb  of  the  current.  Thu«;  in  tlie  tangent 
compass  the  strength  of  tlie  current  is  proportional  to  the  tangent,  and  in 
the  sine  compass  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  deviation.  PI.  20,  ßs^.  71, 
represents  a  tangent  compass  according  to  the  construction  of  W^eber. 
Here  the  current  is  carried  around  the  magnetic  needle  through  a  brood 
circular  copper  strip  whose  plane  must  lie  in  that  of  the  meridian.  The 
needle,  which  need  not  be  astatic,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  copper  hoop,  and 
is  very  small  in  proporti<»n  to  it.  The  current  is  carried  to  the  hoop 
through  a  copper  rod,  and  is  brought  back  through  a  hdlow  copper  cylinder, 
inclosing  the  rod  without  being  in  conductive  contact  with  it 
(see  /fi?*-.  72-74)  •  a  and  //  ( //;^  71)  are  the  mercury  cups  in  which  the 
eleciiiHles  are  dipped.  The  sine  compass  is  .shown  in  fii^.  75.  In  this' 
instrument  the  needle  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  horizontal  graduated 
circle  turniug  about  a  veilical  axis,  and  about  which  the  multiplying  wire 
(in  one  or  more  turns)  is  wound.  The  instrument  is  set  up  so  that  the 
plane  of  the  multiplier  lies  in  the  magnetic  median. 

inference  between,  compound  and  timple  baUerie», — ^The  actual  quantity 
or  amount  of  current  electricity  is  no  greater  in  a  compound  battery  than 
in  one  of  its  simple  components,  provided  that  the  closing  of  the  circmt  is 
produced  throughout  by  good  conductors;  it  depends,  not  upon  the  number, 
but  upon  the  size  of  the  plates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tension  or  intensity 
of  the  electricity  increases  with  the  number  of  pairs  ;  therefore,  in  those 
cases  where  a  bad  conductor  is  interpolated  ia  the  circuit,  as  the  human 
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body,  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  series  of  many  pairs.  By  connecting 
the  positive  poles  of  several  elements,  and  likewise  the  negative,  we  obtain 
the  equivalent  of  a  single  pair  or  element  of  greater  surface.  PI.  22,  fig.  54, 
illustrates  this  combination.  Here  A  is  an  dement  closed  by  the  wire 
B  is  a  second  element ;  the  positive  poles  of  both  are  united  at  tf.  and 
the  negative  at- e. 

D.  EuCTSO-MAONBTnM. 

a.  Magnetic  Action  of  the  Galvanic  Current, 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  niore  in  detail  of  the  magnetic  actions  of 
the  galranic  current.  The  most  important  of  these  consists  in  its  being  able 
to  render  iron,  steel,  and  even  other  metals,  magnetic.  Wind  a  cop|jer  wire 
qiirally  round  a  glass  tube,  and  within  this  lay  a  fine  sewing  needle.  If,  now, 
a  galvuiic  current  be  passed  through  the  wire  for  a  short  time,  the  needle 
will  become  permanently  magnetic.  In  right-handed  spirals  or  coils 
{pi.  20,  fig.  76),  where  the  turns  are  as  in  the  common  screw,  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  will  be  where  the  positive  current  enters  ;  in  left-handed 
{fig. 11),  where  it  emerges.  If,  on  the  same  tube,  the  wire  be  wound  alter- 
nately right  and  left  f  78),  several  successive  poles  will  be  lormed  in  the 
needle.  In  this  manner  magnets  of  extraordiaai y  power  may  be  obtained 
from  soft  iron.  For  this  purpose,  a  strong  piece  of  iron  bent  into  the  horse- 
shoe form  is  to  be  wrapped  round  with  insulated  copper  wire  {ph  20,  fig.  79).  * 
The  wire  must  be  wound  in  the  same  direction  on  both  legs.  If  the  winding 
be  right-handed,  then  the  north  pole  will  be  ¥rhere  the  positive  current  enters, 
as  at  a,  the  south  pole  being  at  h.  A  single  pair  of  plates  of  largo  surface  is 
generally  used  with  this  electro-magnet.  If  several  small  elements  are 
employed,  a  greater  number  of  windings  will  be  required.  Fi^s.  80  and  81, 
pi.  20,  represent  a  powerful  electro- magnet,  capable  of  sustaining  over 
2000  lbs.  It  consists  of  two  cylindrical  pieces  of  iron,  each  about  three  and 
a  half  inches  thick,  and  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  bent  into  the 
horse-shoe  form  ;  both  arms  are  wrapped  with  a  copper  wire,  insulated  by 
being  covered  with  silk,  about  three  thousand  feet  long  and  one  fortieth  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  galvanic  series  producing  the  current  consists  of  thirty- 
four  pairs  of  plates.  When  the  current  begins  to  circulate,  the  tower 
movable  electro-magnet,  a'b\  is  attracted  by  the  upper,  and  both  are 
attached  so  firmly  that  the  immense  weight  of  one  ton  maybe  laid  upon  the 
board,  cc,  without  separating  the  electro-magnets.  The  honor  of  first 
applying  the  principle  of  the  electro-magnet  to  the  production  of  very  large 
magnets,  is  due  to  Prof  Joseph  Henry. 

On  account  of  the  powerful  magnetic  action  of  thegaivamc  current,  the 
idea  early  presented  itself  of  using  electro-magnetism  as  a  motive  power. 
Instruments  Ibr  this  purpose  are  called  eleotro>msgnetic  machines.  PL  32, 
figs,  86-88,  represent  one  form  of  the  electro-magnetic  machine  as  con- 
structed by  Stöhrer  of  Leipxi|^  in  1641 :  the  action  of  this  depends  upon 
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the  alternate  attraction  and  repulsion  of  bar  electnvmagneti.  Tlw  lDiu:hine 
consists  of  a  wooden  frame;  the  posts,  b,  6»  can*y  two  rings,  cc  and  hh, 
to  whose  inner  circuniference  twelve  electro-magnets,  d,  d,  d,  are  f  isteiK  d 
at  equal  distnnrps  apart.  Twelve  other  eiectro-mnrjnpt?;,  ir.  £r-  Jtit' 
attached  to  ttie  uheel  of  the  axle,  e.  All  the  electro-nmguets  have  ptojecliag 
pieces  ot  iron  at  their  extrrtiiilies,  so  that  the  inner  moving  system  passes 
very  close  to  the  outer  fixed  one.  An  arrangement,  i,  is  fastened  to  the 
axle  above  the  electro-magnets ;  it  is  shown  from  above  in  ßg.  M.  Thp 
commutator  is  intended  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  current  travaaiDg  Aa 
wires  of  the  electro^magnets  twelve  times  in  each  revolution  i  by  tlui  nMM 
the  polarity  of  the  electro>magnets  is  reversed  the  same  number  of  tim^ 
The  current  from  the  l)iitiery  enters  the  machine  through  one  of  the 
conducting  wires,  s,  into  the  turns  of  the  first  fixed  electro-maOTet,  rind 
these  being  connected  with  each  other,  the  current  passes  through  aii  the 
coils.  From  the  last  bar,  a  rnmrTHini'"  ttion  jif  k  leads  into  an  arrangement 
shown  in  ßg.  37,  which  cann  llie  cuj  ical  tluough  the  comniutalor  lo 
the  movable  burs.  After  these  coils  have  been  traversed,  the  fluid  passes 
through  the  second  wire  of  the  same  arrangement,  t  {fig.  37),  and  Arough 
the  second  conducting  wire,  «,  back  again  to  the  battery. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  electric  current  all  the  bars  beeoiM  WitifJ^fl^ 
the  fixed  system  attracting  the  movable  until  the  two  are  cqn'^rfia  lo 
other.  At  this  moment  the  poles  <^  the  movable  magnets  aro  roviitsed,  an^ 
the  previous  attraction  becomes  a  repulsion.  The  momentum  of  the 
rotating  ma.ss  has  carried  it,  however,  a  little  beyond  the  point  where  the 
two  systems  are  diatiietrically  opposite  ;  this  repulsion  then  nct«?  to  impei 
the  movable  system  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  At  liii'  i^atue  time  the 
magnet  thus  repelled  by  one  fixed  magnet,  is  attracted  by  tlic  next  fixed  one, 
since  the  windings  of  the  coüb  are  so  adjusted  as  to  cause  the  nort 
south  poles  of  the  latter  system  to  alternate  at  their  upper  exi 
alternate  attraction  and  repulsion  existing  between  each  fixid- 
magnet,  soon  imparts  to  the  axle  a  rapid  and  uniform 
is  communicated  to  the  horizontal  axle,  p,  by  means  of  the 

m,  nn1p>^  these  should  be  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  lever  arrangeinenrat 
o.  The  anterior  extreniity  of  the  horizontal  axle  carries  a  pulltv,  //.  wiffi 
ropp  and  hook,  q,  for  rrii«:iti  j  weights.  .\t  thf  lower  end  ot'  the  vertical  a\b 
\hi'\'v  is  a  horizon!. (1  \\  Iht],  rr,  with  an  cinllcss  rojx'  j)as-ini^  rnund  it,  by 
wliich  means  u  ruUr}  niuUun  aiay  be  cuuiumiiioiiicd  to  auy  object,  a  turning 
latlie  for  instance.  Indeed,  the  machine  was  actually  use^  ^^'^  puip4jse^ 
by  its  inventor.  ■  ^ 

The  commMttOor  {pi  32,  fig.  S6)  conaists  of  a  plate  of 

strips  let  into  its  surface.  These  strips  an  all  connected  ii    ^ 

manner  that  all  those  lying  in  the  same  circle  arc  in  metallic  commttnicatiott~ 
with  each  other.  Of  the  four  metal  rings,  the  fint  and  second,  and  the 
third  and  fourth,  are  likewise  in  metallic  communication.  The  two 
extremities  nf  the  wire  of  the  movable  magnet  ptm*0tt  to  one  of  these 
Xwo  coiuliiiKiiif »n^,  '    ''  *'"' 

The  arrangement  {Jig.  d?)  is  set  into  the  wooden  äraiDi^  (ßg^  36)  al  Jt, 
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IVflMh  a  maiiiiMr  that  the  four  moTabla  metal  rods,  a',  a',  a^  a'  {ßg.  97),  ear- 
to  the  four  rows  of  inlaul  metal  ttrips  {ßg.  88),  ttll  down  by  their 

Weight,  resting  on  theie  circles  strips,  and  thus  conduct  the  curreat 
from  the  fixed  to  the  movable  coils.  Of  the  Tout  rod^  the  two  inner  and 
the  two  outer  ones  communicate  with  each  other  alone,  while  the 
combination  of  the  rows  of  strips  in  ß^.  38  is  just  the  rev^r'^f!.  When  the 
axle  with  the  commutator  is  set  in  motion  it  will  be  seen  that  two 
contiguous  rods,  a',  a',  alternately  restore  and  interrupt  the  conduction  to 
the  commutator,  and  by  tl^e  varying  combitialious  in  the  two  systems 
prodhloe  an  alternation  in  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  movable  coils. 

The  battery  empio}  ed  with  this  machine  is  a  Daniel's  battery  improved  by 
9lfihMr.  Copper  cylinders,  o,  v,  Vt  v  (ßg,  S6),  have  expansions  above  in  which 
veptaik  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  laid.  Inside  of  the  cylinder  hangs  a 
hempen  bag  with  a  wooden  bottom  ;  on  this  is  j)lacc<l  a  cylinder  of  cast  or 
sheet  zinc.  The  bag  is  filled  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
copper  cylinder  outside  of  the  hag  with  sulphate  of  copper.  Th-  nntinn  nf 
the  acid  on  the  zinc  results  in  the  development  of  a  curreuL  and  iUe 
decomposition  of  part  of  the  water  combined  with  the  acid.  The  hydrogen 
Mnied  along  with  the  positive  current  passes  through  the  bag,  and 
jAiting  with  the  oxyde  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  liberates  sulphuric  acid 
ppjjprtinie  oopper.  In  combining  the  four  batteries  represented  in  the 
plate  the  usual  method  is  employed*  the  zinc  of  the  first  and  the  copper  of 
Itie  last  being  left  free  for  connexion  with  the  wires  communicating  with 
the  machinr  This,  w  hen  in  full  operation,  may  have  a  velocity  amounting 
to  230  or  240  rotations  in  a  minute. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  pi  2'2.  ft^.  39,  an  improvement  of 
Ritchie's  apparatus,  is  of  siiudui  cuuaU  uctiun.  Here  AB  is  a  large 
horse-shoe  bar  of  soft  irou,  fastened  to  a  wooden  frame  and  wound  with 
c«i^pcr  wire,  whose  extremities  are  conducted  to  the  bra^is  posts,  a  and  6, 
^ving  binding  screws  above.  If  the  electrodes  of  a  strong  galvanio 
be  screwed  to  these  posts,  the  iron  AB  will  become  converted  into 
(agnet.  Within  this  iron  is  a  second,  CU,  of  simitar  shape  but  of 
.  This  rotates  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  b  also  wound  with 
Jo^pef  w'irc,  whose  two  extremities  di,'  into  a  circular  channel  filled  with 
merrury.  The  rh  ti  ri.^1  is  separated  mto  two  semicircles  by  bridges  of 
wood  or  cork,  en  li  i|  which  is  connected  conductively  with  one  of  the 
posts,  e  ?»nd  d.  '1  lie  channel  is  so  filled  with  mercury  that  this  projects 
slighU)  above  the  bridges  witimui  luiimng  over,  owing  to  its  capillarity, 
'he  yi\r^  4*P  ^^^'^  inercury  enough  to  insure  conducting  communicatipa 
ind  y^ljhiil.  Enough  to  touch  the  bridges.  If  tlic  positive  electrode  of  a 

in  e,  and  the  negative  in  d,  then  in  the  position  repre- 
sented in  the  figure*  the  positive  eiOTsnt  will  pass  from  e  into  die  left 
division  of  the  channeh  then  round  throu^  the  coil  of  copper  wire  from 
D  to  C,  thence  through  the  right  ili\  isif>n  of  the  channel  to  d.  In  thia 
m>tnnrr'  the  pole  C  is  attracted  by  A  rtnd  D  by  B,  thereby  producing  a 
partKi!  I'l !t.'iti'''n  nf  thf»  pipcfro-magnet,  t-*D.    When  r*  hf><j  renrhrd  \  rtnd 


;d      the  extreiuities  of  the  rotating  wires  cross  the  bi  idges 
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and  the  current,  for  an  instant  interrupted,  immediately  sets  in  again  in  the 
opposite  direction,  tims  reversing  the  magnetism  of  the  poles  C  and  D. 
Respectively  of  like  charaoler  with  A  and  they  are  now  repelled,  and 
thus  driveo  round  in  the  same  direction  until  a  recond  reversal  of  their 
poles  results  in  a  second  attraction.  A  spur  wheel  is  attached  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  inner  electro-msignet,  which  set$  in  motion  the 
oth«r  apparatus  shown  in  the  figure,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  weight. 
We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  eiectro-marrnetism  has  not  answered 
the  expectations  formed  of  it  as  a  motive  power,  the  cost  being  as  yet  too 
great.  Experitiifrus  are  now  in  progress,  however,  which  may  result  in 
showing  its  uj)j)iicability  to  many  purposes. 

The  electric,  or  more  properly  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  result  of  the  rapid  communication  of  galvanism 
through  conducting  wires,  and  its  electro-magnetic  properties.  It  was 
first  proposed  by  Ampere  about  1828  to  be  operated  by  means  of  gal* 
vanometers.  In  1825  Professor  fiariow  of  Woolwich  made  a  series  of 
experiments,  and  found  that  the  power  diminished  so  rapidly  -with  the 
distance  that  he  pronounced  the  scheme  impracticable.  Tlie  next  step  in 
the  discovpTv  was  made  by  kSturgciti  about  the  same  time.  He  bent  a 
thick  iron  %vire  in  the  form  of  a  horse  sin )e,  and  rendered  if  magnetic  by  a 
galvanic  current.  Nothing  further  was  done  in  reference  to  this  subject 
until  Professor  Henry  's  ex|>erimeuts  in  1830,  published  in  1831  in  Silliman  s 
Journal.  He  repeated  the  experiments  of  ^liow  with  tiie  galvanometer  and 
single  battery,  and  found  the  same  result.  He  next  substituted  for  thegalva> 
Dometer  an  electro-magnetic  magnet,  and  again  obtained  similar  elfects. 
He  afterwards  changed  the  form  of  the  battery  and  used  one  of  intensity, 
and  then  found  that  the  electro-magnet  could  be  made  to  act  at  a  distance, 
and  announced  the  applicability  of  these  results  to  the  formation  of 
the  electro- magnetic  telegraph.  He  also  gave  an  account  of  two  kinds 
of  electro-magnetic  magnets,  both  of  which  aie  now  employed  in  tJie 
magnetic  telegraph,  one  to  be  used  with  the  singU^  battery,  formed  of 
a  number  of  short  strands  of  copper  wire,  and  the  other  in  tlie  long  circuit 
with  a  compound  battery,  and  formed  with  one  long  wire  coiled  around  the 
magnet.  The  first,  or  a  modification  of  it,  is  now  employed  as  the  relay 
magnet,  and  the  second  is  the  magnet  of  the  long  circuit. 

Referring  our  readers  to  professed  works  on  the  subject  (br  additional 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  electro-telegraph,  we  proceed  directly  to  an 
explanation  of  some  of  the  principal  forms  that  have  been  suggested  and 
employed  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Of  these,  the  first  to  be  mentioned 
is  Wheatstouf'  s  telegraph  ( pi  22,  //jt.  40).  Two  horse-shoe  electro- 
magnets are  fa.stened  to  a  board,  and  woiuid  with  copper  wire  instdated  by 
a  silk  wrapping.  One  extremity  of  the  wire  wound  around  the  left  horse- 
shoe passes  under  the  board  to  the  brass  post  a,  the  other  goes  to  the  post  h, 
Other  wires  are  screwed  to  these  posts,  passing  to  a  point  at  some  distance 
from  the  horse^shoes,  where  there  is  a  galvanic  battery.  On  brii^ng  these 
conducting  wires  last  mentioned  into  commtinication  with  the  opposite  poles 
of  the  battery,  the  left  horse>shoe  will  become  magnetic,  this  magnetism 
9i2 
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imiDedtalaly  Vinishing  on  breaking  the  connexion  nf  one  wire.  A  third 
win  panes  firom  the  place  where  ihe  Imttery  is  situated  to  the  third  post,  c, 
placed  on  the  same  board  with  a  and  b  ;  the  cxtrcinitieij  of  the  coil  wound 
nrntind  the  right-hünd  horse-shoe  puss  to  h  and  c,  so  thnt  thi^  rm  be 
rendered  alt^rnj^tplv  mr««jrfiiphf^  or  not.  In  front  of  the  j  >li  >  vl  ihc  l  i'^hl 
horse-shoe  is  an  nun  plate,  niovnig  backwards  and  forwanN  on  lv\u  pius  at 
its  lower  end ;  to  this  is  fastened  a  vertical  bcurn,  carrying  above  the  cross- 
fteatd.  When  the  horsc-shoe  becomes  tuagnelic  it  attracts  the  iron ;  on  losing 
lUc  magnetism  the  attraction  . ceases,  and  a  weak  spring  pressing  against 
Hbk  bten»  throws  it  off  again.  In  this  manner  a  backward  and  forward 
motion  of  the  cross-pieoe,  is  eflboted.  At  each  end  of  the  latter  is  a  small 
bill  which  strikes  a  little  bell  at  every  backward  and  forward  motion,  consr- 
qneatlj  n  person  standing  at  the  battery  can  make  signals  throogh  the  bell 
The  left  horse-shoe  has  a  similar  plate,  with  a  beam  carrying  the  cross-piece 
rs.  At  cnch  rnr!  nf  the  rr'i-^s-pirr'e  riro  pieros  '^vhich  cntch  alternately  in  the 
toi'th  '»1  Li  t\\  ('l\  t>-1 1  loilieil  wheel  lu  ^ucii  ii  iiiaMnc:'  lii;it  :i1  rach  bnr«kwarH  rind 
iurwaid  iiioUoii  ul  llie  iron  plate  the  wheel  i;.  iüuved  lui  ward  uuc  luulh. 
The  axis  of  the  toothed  wheel  passes  through  the  centre  of  a  disk  of  sheet 
fenÜ,  to^whidi-alio  the  bell  is  fastened.  Upon  the  borders  of  this  disk  (m 
oorillgari  on  ihe  face  opposite  to  the  spectator)  twenty-four  signals  are 
.|wiihied:#t  eqnal  distances,  viz,  twenty-three  letters  of  the  alphabet  (exolnsive 
of  X  rand  Y),  and  a  point.  An  index  on  the  same  side  of  the  disk,  carried 
by  the  axis  of  the  toothed  wheel,  is  by  the  rotation  of  the  latter  moved 
forward  one  letter  at  earh  npt^ning  or  closing  of  the  circuit.  When  the 
index  is  set  to  the  point  (.).  closing  the  circuit  carries  it  h>  A.  opening  It 
a^iin  tn  B,  &c.,  consequently  an  operator  at  the  battf»ry  rm  m  ikp  the  index 
poiiit  lo  any  letter  on  the  disk.  niTiklnfr  a  signal  with  fli.-  Ih  U  when  ihe  letter 
intended  is  reached.  To  avoid  any  t:rror  here,  an  appuiatus  is  applied  close 
iovihe  battery,  to  regulate  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  circuit:  p  and  n 
MMW'tWo  poles  of  the  battery ;  from  p  an  insulated  copper  wire  passes  to 
Iki  bita  post,  h,  of  the  recording  apparatus;  from  the  n^ative  pole,  ii, 
'ft  shorter  wire  to  the  post,  of  the  ref^ulating  apparatus.  On 
rratus,  besides  A  there  are  two  other  posts,  m  and  g,  into  which  the 
life's  coming  from  a  and  C  are  screwed.  Communication  is  established 
*  betwef'Ti  /  and  the  brass  spring  tu,  not  visible  in  the  figure.  On  pressing 
ihn  down  it  toiirh^K  a  button  prnjpptinu  from  q,  and  tlif^  rnrrpnt 
|>ai*t>e8  from  p  thi<»ugh  b,  c,  q,  I,  to  n,  the  current  thus  being  closed.  Let 
'  the  spring  4u  fly  back  again  and  the  current  is  broken,  the  circuit  being 
openeiL  . 

0g^MttM  tMss  spring  proceeding  from  the  post  /,  when  not  depressed, 
diljÜi^ty^mton  on  M»  and  thereby  ekMeii  the  eureutt,  so  that  the  enrrant 
jPMjpiiilii^^tlv#  pole  passes  throqgli    a;    i,  lo  the  negative  pole»  n,  of 
tnel^^g  t  f  ( •  I  y    Deplaning  the  spring  of  coarse  interrupts  the  current  Orer 

i  the  middle  of  the  last  mentioned  spring  there  is  a  disk  turning  about  a  hori- 
'  7.onfal  axis,  in  whose  circumference  are  inserted  twenty-four  rods  or 
»tflf '{long  aiKt  short.  Of  these,  one  of  the  huger  ones  ia 
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indicated  by  a  point,  the  others  are  indicated  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
their  proper  succession,  as  in  the  recording  apparatus. 

The  figure  represents  the  apparatus  at  the  time  when  a  message  is  about 
to  be  traasmitted.  ^he  operator,  by  depressing  the  spring  tu»  gives  by 
mean*  of  the  beU  a  i^gat}  of  waning  to  the  operator  at  the  other  ttatioo. 
He  then  tttriui  the  wheel  eo  that  the  short  spoke  marked  A  is  Terticallj 
midemeath.  The  spring  Im  immediately  flies  up^  and  the  circuit  is  dosed, 
thus  causing  the  index  at  the  other  station  to  point  to  A.  Moving  the 
wheel  again  until  the  long  spoke  marked^  is  underneath,  the  circuit  will  be 
broken,  and  the  index  of  the  recording  apparatus  •'vill  point  to  P>  In  tins 
manner  the  operator  continue^  until  he  comes  to  liie  lelier  to  be  signalized, 
when  the  other  spring  is  touched  and  the  bell  rung  to  indicate  that  the 
proper  letter  has  been  reached.  The  index  of  the  one  apparatus  and  the 
wheel  of  the  other  are  then  to  be  brought  baok  again  to  the  point  (•)•  to 
bsgin  afinesh  with  the  next  letter. 

Figi.  41  mad  43»  pi.  83,  represent  the  working  part  of  StehMit  ebeine 
telegraph,  laid  down  by  him  in  1837  between  his  residence  in  Munich,  the 
physical  cabinet  of  the  Aoademy  building  in  that  city,  and  the  Royal 
Observatory  in  Bogenhausen,  near  Munich,  a  distance  of  37,000  feet.  The 
conductor  consisted  of  three  portions  :  30,500  feet  of  copper  wire  between 
the  Academy  and  the  observatorv^  carried  through  the  air  and  stretched 
over  the  steeples  of  the  city  ;  60Ü0  feet  oi  iiun  wire  between  the  Academy 
building  to  Steinheil's  dwelh'ng-houi^  and  back  again,  likewise  carried 
through  the  air;  and  1000  feet  of  copper  wire  in  the  Academy  building 
itself,  extending  to  the  machine-shop  of  the  physical  cabinet,  carried  along 
the  joints  of  the  floor,  and  partly  embedded  in  masonry.  The  exciting 
apparatus,  instead  of  being  a  galvanio  battery  as  in  the  preceding 
telegraphs,  is  a  Clarke's  magneto-electric  machine.  This  consisted  of  a 
compound  horse-shoe  magnet  of  seventeen  plates  of  hardened  «^teel, 
weighing,  when  armed,  sixty  pounds,  and  possessing  a  power  of  I^OOOlbs. 
The  reversal  of  the  current  is  effected  without  a  commutator  by  the 
turning  of  the  inductive  coils  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  momentary 
connexion  of  each  conducting  wire  with  the  magneto-electric  battery 
moves  a  horizontal  balancer,  ending  in  two  metal  balls,  which  need  only  be 
moved  to  the  right  or  left  to  gi^e  the  signs.  To  prevent  the  mercury  from 
being  spilled  by  the  hooks  in  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  multiplier,  a 
cylindrical  glass  ring  {pi  S3,  ßg,  41)  is  placed  over  the  mercury  tosssI. 
Small  magnetic  bars,  sixty  millimetres  long,  ten  high,  and  eight  broad,  are 
used  for  making  the  signs ;  they  are  fixed  by  twos,  one  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  other,  in  the  frame  of  a  multiplier  interpolated  in  the  circuit.  In 
either  direction  of  the  current  only  one  of  the  magnets  can  be  moved.  At 
the  inner  and  contiguous  extremities  of  these  bars  are  small  vessels 
running  out  into  horizontal  beaks  with  capillary  apertures.  When  these 
vessels  are  filled  with  a  fluid  oil  black,  the  extremities  will  leave  the 
impression  of  a  point  on  a  strip  of  paper,  moved  abng  by  clock-work,  with 
which  they  are  brought  into  contact.  This  paper  is  prepared  for  we  by 
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taking  a  wide  cylinder  of  paper  consisting  of  a  very  wide  strip  wound 
round  an  axis,  and  cutting  this  on  a  turning  lathe  into  short  cylinders  of 
equal  diameter,  and  of  a  height  equal  to  the  width  of  the  strip.  One  of 
these  cylinder  strips  is  to  be  placed  in  the  proper  part  of  the  machine,  the 
extremity  unwound  and  then  wrapped  round  a  second  cylinder,  the 
unwound  portion  passing  by  the  ink  points.  The  cylinders  of  paper  are 
turned  by  clock-work.  Fig.  41  exhibits  the  entire  machinery  in  longitudinal 
section  ;  fig.  42  is  the  apparatus  from  above.  Thirty  different  symbols  are 
obtained  by  the  varying  positions  of  points  ;  of  these  twenty-two  are  letters 
and  ten  numeral  signs,  the  letters  c,  q,  u,  x,  y,  being  omitted,  while  ch  and 
sch  are  added.  The  figures  0  and  9  are  expressed  by  the  similarly  shaped 
letters  o  and  g.  One  high  point  indicates  i,  one  low  e ;  two  high  n,  two 
low  r ;  three  high  m,  three  low  o ;  four  high  A,  four  low  ch :  d  is  indicated 
by  • . ;  <  by  .  • ;  a  by  .  •  .  ;  tJ  by  • .  • ;  /  by  .  •  • ;  ^  by  •  • . ;  A-  by  , .  • ;  /  by  • . , ; 
A  by  5cA  by  .•.•;/>  by  *,.•;«  by  M7  by  z  by  ••.  .  Of 

the  numerals  1  is  indicated  by  .  •  •  • ;  2  by  • .  •  • ;  3  by  •  • .  • ;  4  by  •  •  • . ; 
5  by  •  , . .  ;  6  by  .  • .  • ;  7  by  . .  • .  ;  8  by  . .  .  •  Instead  of  points  on  a  strip 
of  paper,  the  signals  may  be  made  by  the  higher  and  lower  tones,  differing 
by  about  a  sixth,  of  two  metal  or  glass  bells.  It  is  evident  that  the  same 
magnetic  bars  cannot  write  and  strike  simultaneously,  on  account  of 
possessing  too  little  power.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  signal  magnets  are 
small  magnets  separated  from  them,  and  so  placed  as  to  bring  back  the 
former  to  their  original  position  after  striking ;  this  renders  it  possible  to 
make  the  signs  with  great  rapidity  (five  times  in  a  second).  Small  bells 
are  used  in  this  telegraph  as  in  the  last,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  observer 
at  the  station  whither  the  message  is  to  be  sent.  In  conclusion,  pi.  2%  fig.  42, 
represents  the  upper  view,  and  fig.  41  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  table 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  containing  all  the  apparatus.  The 
»  circuit  wires,  the  ends  of  the  multiplier,  and  two  conductors  from  the 
mercury  vessel  of  the  inductor,  meet,  as  shown  in  fig.  42,  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  where  they  pass  into  eight  holes  filled  with  mercury,  made  in  a 
wooden  cylinder.  Upon  the  different  connexions  of  these  mercury  holes 
the  direction  of  the  current  depends.  As  the  balance  moves  from  right  to 
left,  or  the  reverse,  one  or  the  other  signal  marker  is  deflected,  thus  producing 
a  higher  or  lower  point  (or  tone).  As  long  as  the  intervals  of  time 
between  the  single  signs  are  equal  these  all  belong  to  the  same  group. 
Different  groups  are  separated  by  a  longer  pause,  producing  a  longer 
interspace. 

The  simplest  of  all  telegraphs,  and  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  practical 
purpose  of  communicating  intelligence  from  one  part  of  a  country  to 
another,  is  unquestionably  the  one  used  in  the  United  Slates,  and  known  as 
Morse  s  telegraph.  A  single  wire  only  is  here  employed,  which  passes 
from  the  transmitting  station  to  the  receiving,  and  is  there  wound  round  an 
electro-magnet  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  A  plate  of  soft  iron  attached 
to  one  end  of  a  lever  is  situated  immediately  above  the  extremities  of  the 
horse-shoe  ;  the  other  extremity  of  the  lever  carries  a  point.    The  strips  of 
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paper  <m  which  the  ligiifl  wo  to  be  made  peat  under  a  roDer  immediatily 
above  this  pomt,  being  unwound  from  a  coil,  /,  and  worirad  by  dock- work, 
as  in  Steinkeir s  telegraph.    When  the  horse-shoe  beoomee  magnetio»  it 

attracts  the  plate  above  it,  by  which  means  that  extremity  of  the  lever  1« 
depressed.  The  other  end  being  elevated  causes  the  steel  point  to  strike 
into  the  strip  of  paper.  As  this  strip  is  constantly  moving  under  the 
above-mentioned  roller,  a  sadden  closing  and  opening  of  the  circuit  will 
piodQoe  a  point  on  the  paper ;  if  the  circuit  be  kept  closed  for  an  appreciable 
period,  the  point  being  präfted  all  the  time  egaiaat  the  paper,  a  Ihie  will  be 
made.  Thw  bj  the  oomlnDatioii  of  dota  and  tinea,  a  aariae  of  aymbola 
aoawermg  to  the  alphabet  will  be  prodnced. 

The  most  important  iawa  of  the  magnetio  action  of  the  galvaaio  oiirrant, 
aa  worked  out  after  nomerooa  experimentu  by  Jaoobi  and  Lenz,  are  the 
followinf? :  1.  The  finvMint  of  magnetism  is  proportional,  other  thin^ 
hpiii'j^  ti[ii,il.  to  the  strength  of  the  ijnlvanic  current  employed;  "2.  Tlie 
thickness  ot  the  wire  of  the  coil  exerts  no  inlluence  on  ihe  strength  of  the 
current ;  3.  Neither  does  the  diameter  of  the  coil,  it  the  iron  projects  far 
enough  from  it.  It  is  thus  all  the  same  whether  aooDe  of  the  windings 
m  earried  immediatdy  about  the  middle  of  the  iron,  aa  in  pL  ^  ßg.  69, 
or  at  aome  diataaoe,  aa  xnßg,  07.  4.  The  eombined  aetion  of  all  the  wiadinga 
ia  equal  to  the  aom  of  the  actions  of  the  single  tnma;  ft.  The  magnetism  of 
bon  ban  or  rods  of  equal  length,  other  ebreumatanoea  being  equal,  ia 
proportional  to  their  diameters. 

As  the  galvanic  current  exercises  magnetic  influence,  ?o  on  the  other 
hand  the  magnet  acts  on  the  galvanic  current.  The  intluence  of  terrestrial 
magnetisin  is  especial! v  üiterestiiitr  in  this  reispect.  To  detect  this  it  is 
necessary  to  impart  to  the  current  a  high  degree  of  mobility,  fur  which  the 
apparatUB  of  Ampere,  repraaMited  in  fL  SO,  ßg.  83,  is  especially  calculated. 
Here  t  and  o  are  two  braaa  pillara  fixed  in  a  board*  and  carrying  horiiontal 
arma  above,  which  appear  to  he  in  contact,  but  in  reality  are  aaparated  by 
aome  non-conducting  aubatanoe ;  at  the  extremities  of  these  arms  are  the 
two  amall  copa,  x  and  y,  standing  one  above  the  other.  When  the  feet  of 
the  pillars  are  brought  into  communication  with  the  poles  of  a  working 
bafterv,  one  rnp  liocornes  positively,  the  otlier  negatively  electrified.  The 
contrivance  reprt  scn led  in  84  is  intcudi-d  lor  more  readily  breaking 
the  connexion  wiUi  the  feel  of  tfie  pillars  aiiui  iihtouTuj  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Here  r,  r',  are  two  grooves  in  a  board,  several  lines  thick  ;  v  and 
e*,  t  and  t',  four  holea  which  are  connected  In  paira  by  copper  strips,  namely, 
•  vdth  v*}oyU,t  with  I  by  aun.  Where  the  atripa  oroaa  each  other  they  are 
aeparated  by  non-conductora.  All  the  groovea  and  holea  are  varnished  and 
filed  with  mercury.  If  r  be  connected  with  v,  r'  with  i,  and  the  positive 
electrode  dipped  in  the  groove  r,  and  the  negative  in  r',  the  electricity  is 
distributed  in  the  wire  d,  from  t  to  and  the  metal  strips,  h'  and  h, 
connected  with  i"'  and  t,  become,  the  former  positive,  the  latter  negative. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  if  r  be  comi» cted  with  atul  r'  with  r',  then  b  will  be 
positive  and  h'  negative.    If  both  strips  are  connected  by  a  wire,  as  in  the 
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figure,  the  positive  current  passes  from  b  to  b',  or  the  reverse,  as  b  or  b'  is 
positive  or  negative.  To  restore  one  of  the  two  above-mentioned 
connexions  at  pleasure,  the  wooden  swing-beam  represented  in  pi  20, ßg.  85, 
may  be  employed  ;  this  turns  on  an  axis,  aa',  and  carries  four  bent 
conductors,  d,  d',  e,  e'.  The  two  former  are  elevated  in  the  figure,  the  two 
latter  connect  r  with  v,  and  r'  with  / ;  when  e  and  e'  are  elevated,  r  is 
connected  with  /  by  d,  and  r'  with  v'  by  d'.  This  apparatus,  termed 
gyrotrope,  is  attached  at  the  feet  of  the  pillars,  v  and  t,  of  ßg.  83,  these 
being  united  by  the  strips  b  and  h'.  Taking  now  a  copper  wire  bent  into  a 
circular  form,  and  immersing  its  steel-(>ointed  extremities  in  the  mercury 
cups,  X  and  y,  of  ßg.  83,  the  wire  will  turn  and  arrange  itself  with  its  plane 
forming  a  right  angle  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  positive  current 
passing  in  the  lower  half  of  the  circle  from  east  to  west.  Reverse  the 
current  by  means  of  the  gyrotrope,  and  the  circle  will  make  a  semi- 
revolution.  The  result  will  be  precisely  the  same  with  a  wire  bent  at  right 
angles.  A  combination  of  several  circular  wires,  parallel  to  each  other  and 
traversed  by  the  current  in  the  same  direction,  places  itself,  like  a  single 
circular  current,  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  Therefore  the 
spiral  wire  {pi.  22,  ßg.  8),  when  suspended  to  an  Ampere  stand,  and 
traversed  by  a  current,  must  so  place  itself  that  tiie  axis  of  the  spiral  shall 
fall  in  the  direction  of  the  declination  compass,  so  that  the  latter  may  be 
imitated  by  such  a  spiral. 

The  apparatus  of  De  la  Rive  (pi  20,ßg.8S)  shows  that  even  feeble  currents 
are  thus  affected  by  magnetism.  Two  plates,  one  of  zinc,  the  other  of  copper, 
are  fastened  to  a  piece  of  cork,  and  united  above  the  cork  by  a  copper  wire 
wound  either  circularly  or  as  in  the  figure.  On  placing  the  cork  on  slightly 
acidulated  water,  a  galvanic  current  is  immediately  produced,  strong 
enough  to  be  directed  by  terrestrial  magnetism,  or  to  be  attracted  and 
repelled  by  a  magnet.  To  examine  the  influence  of  a  magnet  on  a  galvanic 
current  entirely  free  from  the  complication  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  an  appa- 
ratus must  be  employed  in  which  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism  neu- 
tralizes itself,  as  is  the  case  in  the  double  rectangle  shown  in  pi.  20,  ßg.  86. 
Here  a  wire,  symmetrical  on  both  sides  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  is  traversed 
by  the  galvanic  current  in  one  direction.  On  suspending  such  a  rectangle 
from  the  Ampere  stand,  it  remains  in  equilibrium  in  all  directions,  but  is 
attracted  or  repelled  by  the  poles  of  a  magnet. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  action  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
on  vertical  and  on  horizontal  currents.  For  vertical  currents  we  may 
make  use  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  pi.  22,  ßg.  1,  which  consists  of 
two  cylindrical  cop|>er  vessels  filled  with  acidulated  water,  the  lower 
cylinder  having  rather  the  greater  diameter.  Both  have  a  cylindrical 
aperture  in  the  centre,  through  which  passes  a  rod,  /,  whose  upper  extremity 
forms  a  mercury  cup.  The  cross-piece,  hh',  of  some  non-conducting  material, 
has  a  pivot  point  in  its  middle  ;  on  this  point  it  rests  in  the  bottom  of 
the  mercury  cup,  and  is  capable  of  free  rotation.  The  lower  extremities  of 
the  wires  vv'  dip  into  the  fluid  of  the  lower  ves.sel ;  above,  after  some 
windings,  they  are  fastened  on  the  cross-piece,  hh\  and  then  dip  into  the 
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water  of  the  upper  Teuel.  The  lower  vessel  is  connected  with  one  pole  of 
the  battery,  the  rod  t  with  the  other.   Now,  if  the  positive  onrrent  entert 

the  lower  vessel  it  rises  through  the  wires  v  and  i*',  descending  again  through 
the  rod  t;  the  system  has,  however,  no  directive  power,  since  equal 
and  opposite  forces  act  on  each  wire.  By  taking  one  extremity  of  the 
inner  wire  from  one  or  tlie  other  vessel,  the  current  can  ascend  only 
through  one  wire,  and  tlie  system,  under  the  influence  of  terrestrial  mag» 
netlain,  will  place  itself  at  right  anglee  to  the  plane  of  the  magnetio 
neridian. 

Two  galvanio  oonentt  eiert  a  magoetio  iaflaenoe  on  each  other, 
attraction  existing  between  two  pandiel  ourrente  when  their  direction  » the 
game,  and  repulsion  when  this  is  opposite.    The  apparatus  figured  in  ßg>^ 

pi.  22,  is  intended  to  illustrate  thrFf»  facts.  Here  ahcdef  is  a  copper 
rectangle,  suspended  in  the  mercm  v  cups  x  and  y.  The  galvanic  current 
ascends  through  the  |)ost  t,  traverses  the  rectangle  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  and  descends  along  the  post  o.  It  is  evident  that  the  current  in  the 
post  I  is  the  same  in  direction  with  that  in  the  wire  de,  and  that  in  t>  the 
tame  with  that  in  be.  On  bringing  the  rectangle  out  of  this  position,  it  will 
again  return  to  it,  owing  to  the  attraction  between  t  and  d»,  and  between  « 
and  he. 

If  a  wire  be  doubled,  ns  in  fif^.  70,  fl.  S3  (left  hand),  we  have  two  currmtt 
which  move  in  opposite  directions  to  each  other,  and  therefore  produce  no 
effect.  That  the  action  of  a  curved  current  is  equal  to  that  of  a  rectilineal 
of  equal  intensity,  and  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  direct  distance  between 
the  extremities  of  th^  curved  one,  may  be  shown  with  the  help  of  the  wire 
represented  on  the  right  hand  of  fig.  70.  This  must  be  wrapped  with  silk 
to  prevent  any  passage  of  galvanism  from  one  wire  to  the  other.  On 
allowing  a  ourrent  to  pass  through  the  straight  wire,  which  descMids  again 
through  the  bent  one,  this  current  will  exert  no  influence  on  the  rectangle 
( 22«  4),  consequently  the  actions  of  the  two  wires  mutt  mutually 
balance  each  other. 

Two  currents  not  parallel  (crossed)  exhibit  a  tendency  to  become  parallel, 
and  to  move  in  the  same  direction  :  consequently,  those  parts  of  the  current 
moving  towarr!"?  the  crossing  j)oinl  attract,  while  one  going  and  one 
returning  repel  each  other.  This  may  be  shown  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
exhibited  sectionally  by  fi^^.  5,  pi.  22,  and  in  plan  by  fiß.  6.  Two  semi- 
circular channels  made  iu  a  wooden  disk  are  hlled  with  mercury  and 
separated  by  insulating  walls,  a  and  h,  A  pivot  point  projects  from  the 
centre  of  the  disk,  upon  which  rests  a  copper  needle,  ed,  with  iron  points ; 
a  little  below  it  lies  another,  ef,  movable  by  hand,  whose  extremities  are  also 
of  iron,  and  dip  into  the  mercury.  The  current  entering  at  x  goes  into  one 
channel,  then  through  both  needles  into  the  other,  escaping  at  y.  Giving 
the  needles  the  position  of  pi.  22,fis^.  ß,  the  parts  cr  and  er  repel  each  other, 
as  also  dr  and  fr.  ßrin«?  them  into  such  a  position  that  the  angle  0r<2  is  less 
tlian  90^,  and  the  above-mentioned  parts  attract  each  other. 

Ampere  has  propounded  a  very  ingenious  theory  in  explanation  of  these 
phenomena.  According  to  this  savant,  every  particle  of  a  magnet  is  encircled 
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kfm  eiroalar  eleetrio  ottrrent  retaratiig  into  itself.  The  tramrene  aectUm  of 
•  tt^gnelie  bir  will  then  be  lomethiiig  m  in  pi.  22    -  i  n  ilthough  amagnotio 

bar  may  also  be  coniidered  as  a  system  of  ]■  u  il  .  I  closed  carrenti,  as  shown 
in  11  Lf !  us  imagine  awire  helix  exdinlng  from  m  (pi.  20, ßgs.  89,90) 
in  lu'ili  dirt.'utiim':,  nnd  traversed  by  a  current  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  ; 
let  Iui  iIku  bU]>jJA>öü  lliia  helix  to  be  severed  aim,  ami  both  parts  sepuraied, 
ibeu  iiieie  will  be  produced  a  south  pole  at  a  and  a  north  pole  at  b,  both 
•ItnotiQg  Midi  otb^.  Ciroulatiog  ciureatit  may  be  imagined  even  in  th£ 
interior  of  the  eardi,  which  are  paraM  to  the  magnetic  equator;  instead  of 
ihew,  bowerer,  we  may  sappote  a  single  current,  the  mean .  temetrial 
evrent,  which  passes  from  east  to  west,  lying,  for  each  place»  in  a  plane 
perpendicalar  to  the  dipping  needle.  The  tatter  may  be  shown  by  the 
apparatus,  pi.  22,  ßg.  7.  If  tliis  be  pieced  with  the  horizontal  axis  of 
rot  iti  tn  pcrprrKlicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  then  the  plane  in  which 
tiie  r<  (  T  ii  L^uiar  current  places  itself  in  equilibrium,  must  bt»  parallel  to  the 
plane  ui  ihe  terrestrial  current  •  the  experiment,  however,  siiows  tliat  this 
i&  exactly  perpendicular  to  thtj  Jn  ection  of  the  dipping  needle. 

Ampere's  theory  also  explains  tlie  rotation  of  a  movable  current  aboui  u 
iBUgyief,  as  is  shown  by  the  apparatus  figured  in  pi.  ^,fig.  45.  A  honaontal 
bar,  4,  tamj  be  moved  up  and  down  the  vertical  rod  4  and  fixed  at  aoy  po.si- 
Ilea.  The  Imot  d  eairies  a  brass  ring,  on  which  is  set  a  wooden  channel  for 
MÜng  mercury.  In  this  is  stuck  a  cork  disk,  through  whose  centre  passes 
a  vertical  magnetic  bar,  mat,  at  whose  upper  extremity  is  screwed  a  socket 
with  a  steel  mercury  cup,  p.  A  fine  pivot  rotating  in  the  cup  carries  a 
popper  «^tirnTp,  h.  which  is  bf  nt  <\o\\  n  at  both  ends,  an*I  h  »-e  ptatinum- 
[toiiitcti  t  \ti ( iiiitit  s  dip  into  tlie  mercury  chanrif^l :  in  its  ceuue  is  a  second 
uieicuiy  cup.  Ua  dipping  one  electrode  of  a  haUery  into  this  cup.  and  the 
Other  into  the  mercury  channel,  the  current  will  traverse  both  arms  ol  the 
^^Sf  tliirap^  which  will  begin  to  rotate  about  the  magnet 
IiAmImp  apparatus*  inventwi  by  Faraday,  which  begets  its  own  enrrent» 
^Ikt  iSapeiuanig  with  a  battery,  is  shown  in  pi.  TISLfig.  8.  Here  ss  is  a  ve»el 
containing  acidulated  water,  and  perforated  in  the  centre ;  above  the 
flpiUl'OC  the  aperture  a  cross-piece  of  zinc  is  laid,  and  to  it  is  £utened  a 
copper  rod,  sc,  ending  above  in  a  mercury  cup.  From  this  cup  is  suspended 
thn  npp.iratus  sh  nvn  in  fig.  2,  the  lower  part  hi  tnc  n  ring  of  copper.  The 
piwilive  current  iiere  pn'^^p«?  from  the  zinc  thi  n^li  the  acidulated  water  into 
the  copper  ring,  then  aacciid^  tlirontjh  thp  wii and  descends  a^ain  through 
the  copper  rod  cs  into  the  zinc  A  lapid  rotation  will  immediately  ensue 
when^NeHr^ei  ssagnet  is  brought  under  the  vessel.  Fig.  3  represents  the 
|^ngen|pt*ef  J^*  9  as  set  in  the  mercury  cup  €$. 
BhftilAMae  fsason  a  movable  magnet  will  rotate  about  a  find  immovaUe 
wtklfß^  ^#pscve  this  it  is  only  neeessary  to  make  a  slight  aHeratteo  hi 
"h?  appafat^irihown  in  pL  98,  ßg.  45.  For  this  purpose,  remove  the  OoHt 
disk  with  the  magnetic  bar  m,  and  the  copper  stirrup  h,  and  fix  the  hoiisootal 
Tvrnm,  if,  m  s\)fh  a  position  that  the  upper  extremitv  of  the  copper  rod,  x, 
sh;ill  be  exiu'tlv  oppn^ir.-.  thf  rrntrp  nf  the  wocrlfni  cfianiipl  f  /7r  t^')  At 
thin  upper  exireouiy  there,  is  a  mercury  oup^  into  wtuch,  ausptin  lt  <i  l:iy  a 
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thread,  there  dips  a  metallic  bar,  without  touobing  the  bottom.  A  hmrisonta« 
cross-beam  is  fastened  to  this  metallic  bar,  ending  in  two  balls,  into  which 
are  inserted  two  bar  maffnets  with  their  similar  p>le<;  in  the  same  direction. 
Anottu  r  irtetalhc  bar  is  lixed  at  right  ancfles  to  the  middle  of  the  horizontal 
bar,  ending  in  a  bent  point  which  dips  lulu  the  mercury  channel.  Now,  if 
<me  pole  of  the  battery  be  dipped  into  the  mercury  cup,  9,  and  the  other  into 
the  channel,  the  current  will  «ither  pass  from  q  thrmigh  aad  firom  tha  upper 
end  of  the  rod  «  hito  th»  ehaiuial,  or  it  will  more  in  the  oppoiite  direetion. 
As  loon  ■■  the  cunreiit  Starts»  the  entire  systsm,  with  the  two  bar  magnets^ 
begins  to  rotate  about  the  aiis  formed  by  the  thwad.  The  direetion  oC 
rotation  depends  partly  upon  which  pde  of  the  magnets  is  superior,  and 
partly  upon  the  direction  of  the  current. 

The  stand  figured  in  pi  ßf^s.  45,  46,  by  the  modification  shown  in 
Jig.  47  may  be  also  used  to  cause  a  magnet  to  rotate  about  its  own  axis. 
The  wooden  chaimel  has  here  the  same  position  as  in  Jig.  45,  the  cork  disk 
and  magnet  m,  and  stirrup  b,  only  being  moved,  in  tiieir  stead  a  bar  magnet 
is  suspended  from  a  silk  thread  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  channel,  a 
pert  aS  its  length  lying  above,  and  a  part  below  the  plane  of  the  chaneel.  A 
socket  serewed  to  the  upper  end  of  this  magnet  carries  a  mercury  oup^  fi  in 
whose  eentre  the  thread  is  fastened  by  which  the  magnet  is  suspended. 
From  a  second  socket  which  is  screwed  on  the  bar  magnet  at  the  level  of 
the  channel,  there  passes  a  metallic  bar  with  a  bent  platinum  point  which  dips 
into  the  mercury  «»f  the  channel.  As  soon  as  one  electrode  of  the  battery  is 
dipped  into  the  mercury  cup,  t,  and  the  other  into  the  channel,  the  magnet 
commences  to  rotate  about  its  axis.  This  rotation  of  a  magnet  about  its 
own  axis  is  explained  by  Ampere  in  the  following  manner :  let  abed  {Jig.  9, 
pi.  22)  be  tlie  section  of  the  magnet  with  the  plane  of  the  mercury,  and  let 
«fr  be  one  of  the  oonenls  paasinglrom  the  magnet  through  the  mareury  to 
the  negative  pole,  then  «6  will  be  attracted  by  a/,  and  od  repelled,  so  that 
the  magnet  must  turn  in  a  direction  oppoiite  to  that  of  the  currents  of  the 
magnet.  In  the  figure,  the  curved  arrows  within  the  magnet  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  current ;  those  without,  that  of  rotation. 

In  pi.  22, ßg.  10,  let  P  be  the  centre  of  the  vessel  to  whose  circumference 
the  current  passes  tlinnn'h  the  mercury.  Let  the  sharlof!  rirolf  rpjtresent 
the  section  of  the  magnet,  and  the  arrows  surrounding  it  the  direction  of 
the  currents  forming  the  magnet.  Considering  the  direction  of  the 
cur  reu  Li,  I'A.  i'A',  tangent  to  the  magnet,  the  former  produces  a  repulsion 
in  the  direction  firom  m  to  e,  the  latter  an  attraction  in  the  direction  cm'. 
Both  forces  unite  in  a  single  one,  acting  in  the  direction*  from  c  to  T'. 
Two  other  currents,  as  PB  and  PB'»  cue  eaeh  side  €»f  the  nagpet,  and  al 
equal  distances  firom  it,  likewise  unite  in  a  central  force  acting  in  the 
direction  from  e  to  T'.  The  magnet  is  thus  impelled  in  a  direction 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  cP,  and  must  therefore  continually  rotate 
about  P. 

Finally,  one  current  may  be  set  in  rotation  by  another,  as  shown  in 
pi.  20,  ßg.  87.    1'he  a[»paratus  here  figured  consist'^  of  a  copper  vessel 
with  an  opening  in  the  centre,  through  which  passes  a  vertical  metal  rod, 
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terminating  above  in  a  mercury  cup.  A  horizontal  wire  ending  in  two 
balls  plays  on  a  fine  pivot  which  rests  in  the  bottom  of  the  mercury  cup ;  at 
the  same  time  two  short  vertical  wires  dip  into  the  acidulated  water  with 
which  the  copper  is  filled.  A  current  thereby  arises,  which,  for  instance, 
ascends  the  vertical  rod,  traverses  the  horizontal  arms  in  opposite  directions, 
and  descends  into  the  acidulated  water.  If  the  vessel  be  surrounded  by  a 
wire  coil,  through  which  the  current  is  passed,  the  horizontal  wire  will  be 
set  into  rotation  by  the  influence  of  the  circular  current.  , 

I     .  h.  Phenomena  of  Induction. 

An  electric  current,  as  discovered  by  Professor  Henry,  can  beget  like 
currents  in  a  neighboring  conductor  at  the  moment  of  the  commencement 
or  cessation  of  the  former,  or  even  by  simple  approximation  or  separation  ; 
these  are  called  induced  or  induction  currents.  To  exhibit  these 
phenomena  let  two  insulated  copper  wires  be  wound  close  together, 
without  conducting  contact,  on  a  reel  of  wood  or  metal  {pi.  22,  fig.  14). 
Close  the  circuit  of  a  battery  with  one  of  these  wires  by  means  of  its 
extremities,  a,  6.  Simultaneously  with  the  passage  of  a  current  through 
this  wire,  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  will  be  developed  in  the  other 
wire,  provided  its  extremities,  c  and  d,  are  connected,  which  should  be 
done  by  means  of  a  multiplier.  The  multiplier  will  indicate  by  the 
deflection  of  its  needle  the  existence  of  the  current  just  referred  to  ;  this 
current  will,  however,  at  the  instant  the  primary  circuit  is  closed,  he  only 
momentary.  On  breaking  the  primary  circuit  the  deflection  of  the  needle 
will  indicate  a  second  current  in  cd,  but  in  a  direction  opposite  to  its 
original  one. 

These  induced  currents  are  cajiable  of  producing  sparks,  shocks,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  primary  currents.  On  bringing  the 
extremities,  c  and  d,  together  {pi.  "Z'Z,  fig.  14),  sparks  will  pass  between 
them  ;  take  them  in  the  hands  and  a  shock  will  be  felt  at  the  closing  or 
opening  of  the  primary  circuit.  If  the  secondary  wires  have  a  considerable 
length,  the  intensity  of  the  induction  current  may  even  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  primary,  for  which  reason  an  induction  coil  is  well 
calculated  for  producing  physiological  effects.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  circuit  can  be  closed  and  opened  in  very  rapid  succession,  which 
is  practicable  by  means  of  the  apparatus  constructed  by  Neef  and  Wagner, 
pi.  2.2,  figs.  15  and  16.  Fig.  15  represents  an  induction  coil,  as  shown  ia 
fig.  14 ;  the  two  wires  are  generally  wound  with  differently  colored  silk 
for  the  sake  of  being  more  readily  distinguished.  One  pole  of  the  battery, 
the  positive  for  instance,  is  connected  with  a  mercury  cup  by  a  wire,  afe, 
this  again  being  connected  with  a  second  cup,  d.  Into  this  latter  cup  dips 
one  extremity  of  the  inducing  or  primary  coil,  which  enters  the  spiral  at  e, 
again  leaving  at/,  and  as  the  extremity, /c.  is  connected  with  the  other  pole, 
the  primary  current  passes  from  a  through  ft,  c,  d,  e,  fi  to  g.  The  secondary 
wire  enters  the  coil  at  h  and  emerges  at  i ;  its  extremities  are  hi  ai.J  ik, 
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The  connexion  between  the  two  mercury  cups  is  shown  more  clearly  by 
fig.  16.  A  metal  ring  surrounds  one  of  the  three  pillars  supporting  tlie 
coil ;  to  it  is  fastened  the  mercury  cup,  d,  as  also  a  copp^er  wire,  mnoc, 
which  passes  under  the  coil  and  ends  at  c  in  a  little  hammer  of  platinum. 
The  latter  rests  on  a  platiaum  plate  which  is  soldered  to  a  copper  wire 
leading  to  the  mereury  cup,  h.  The  upper  of  these  two  wins  luts  a  thin 
place  at  it,  where  it  is  hammered  flat ;  about  this,  the  wire  extremity,  oc, 
ean  move  up  and  down ;  on  lifting  the  right  extremity  the  hammer,  c,  ie 
raised,  and  the  current  of  course  intrarupted.  The  apparatus  itself 
produces  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  hammer*  Thus  the  induction  reel 
contains  inside  of  it  a  hollow  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  becoming  magnetic 
whenever  a  galvanic  curn  tit  tra\  rr'^cs  the  primary  coil,  li  ihen  lifts  nn 
iron  plate,  attached  at  o  to  the  u|>per  wire,  and  consequently  i  ;iist  s  tfie 
hauimer,  c.  The  current  is  instantly  broken  at  c,  the  iron  cyimder  loses  its 
magnetism,  the  iron  plate,  and  with  it  the  hammer,  c,  falls,  and  tlte  circuit 
is  again  restored.  The  cylinder  again  becomes  magnetic,  the  iron  plate  is 
lifted  a  second  time,  and  the  same  actions  are  thus  repeated  as  long  as 
the  battery  continues  to  work.  The  setting  screw,  r,  by  which  the  wire 
rp  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  with  it  ^  and  osa,  is  intended  to  regulate 
^  distance  of  the  iron  plate  from  the  electro-magnet,  and  with  it  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  interruptions  of  the  current  shall  succeed  each  other. 
To  produce  the  greatest  possible  efloct  on  the  nerves  bv  the  induced 
current,  the  metal  cylinders,  A  and  B,  ;ire  l  istened  to  trx*  exln  [nitres  of  the 
second;!]  y  roil.  These  are  to  be  grasjHMi  by  the  moistened  hand,  cn  lilled 
with  suit  water  into  which  the  finger  is  to  be  dipped.  A  constant  battery 
serves  best  for  producing  the  current. 

The  mutual  influence  exerted  by  the  windings  of  one  and  the  same  coil 
on  each  other  fall  properiy  under  the  head  of  induction  phenomena.  If  a 
simple  circuit  be  closed  by  a  short  wire,  rally  a  feeble  spark  will  be  obtained 
on  opening  it ;  this  will  nevertheless  be  much  stronger  if  a  long  wire  is 
used,  and  especially  if  the  wire  (insulated)  be  wrapped  into  a  close  coil. 
To  take  the  shock  conveniently  anrl  in  quick  succession,  the  apparatus  of 
Neef  {pi.  2*2.  fig.  15)  may  he  (ni]i|nyed,  without  using  the  induced  or 
secondary  coil.  Take  two  copper  wires  ending  in  metal  cylinders,  and  dip 
the  one  into  the  mercury  cup  b,  the  other  into  the  cup  and  grasp  the 
cylinders  with  the  hand.  A  violent  shock  will  be  felt  at  each  opening  of 
the  circuit.  Thb  is  illustrated  by  fig.  17.  Here  q  represents  the  battery; 
from  ime  pole,  when  the  circuit  is  closed,  the  current  passes  flrst  to  the 
cup  6,  then  over  the  interval,  c,  to  the  second  cup,  4,  and  from  this  through 
the  spiral, «,  to  the  other  pole.  When  the  dreuit  is  opened  at  c,  the  .vhock 
passes  through  the  human  body  connecting  the  flinders  A  and  B. 
Finally,  the  action  of  the  apparatus  of  Neef  may  inten<?iflod  to  a  great 
degree  hv  combining:  the  two  coils  into  one.  I'ui  this  pur}X)se  binding 
screws  arc  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  secondary  coil  at  k  and  /,  and 
into  these  are  to  be  fastened  the  extremities  of  the  primary  coil,  a  Bndg ; 
g  into  /  and  a  into  k. 

Electrical  currants  are  produced  by  magnetism.  To  show  this  feot, 
US 
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wrap  a  silk  wound  copper  wire  about  a  reel  of  wood  or  metal 
{pL  22,  ß0»  16)»  whose  inner  cavity  is  large  enough  to  receive  a  magnet. 
«6.  The  two  extremities,  in,  a,  of  the  coil  are  to  be  connected  with  the 
wires  of  a  distant  galvanometer.  As  soon  as  the  magnet  is  inserted  into 
the  cavity  of  the  reel,  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  ensues,  which 
immediately  ceases,  to  be  renewed  in  the  opposite  direction,  on  the 
removal  of  the  magnet. 

PL  22,  ßsr.  10,  ilhistratrs  ;ui  entirely  difTererit  method  of  producing  an 
electrical  current  by  magnetism.  Here  ab  is  a  strong  horse-shoe  magnet, 
MC«  a  horse-shoe  electro-magnet,  wrapped  with  a  very  long  c<»l.  Both 
extremities  of  the  coil  are  connected  with  each  other  at  a  considerable 
distance.  On  quickly  approximating  the  magnet,  ab»  to  the  legs  of  the 
horse-ahoe,  m,n,  the  magnetic  fluid  in  the  latter  becomes  decomposed,  and  a 
current  arises  in  the  coil  which  is  demonstrated  by  its  deflecting  a  simple 
magnetic  needle,  above  or  beneath  which  it  passes.  On  removing  the 
magnet  the  opposite  deflertion  will  he  observed.  By  causing  either  the 
magnet  or  the  cleclro-iiiaL' :  ■  t  to  rotate  rapidly  about  a  vertical  axin,  so  that 
the  [hAc,  m,  which  first  slooii  over  a,  shall  st:inJ  after  ii  half  revctkitiuu  over 
bt  and  n  over  a,  the  coil  will  be  coulinually  traversed  by  currents  whose 
directions  alternate. 

For  conveniently  examining  the  currents  induced  by  magnetism,  the 
magneto-^ieetric  rotating  maekine»,  as  constructed  by  Pixii,  Saxton,  Clarke, 
Ettingshausen,  and  Stöhrcr,  are  very  well  adapted;  in  these,  except  the 
oldest  of  Pixii,  the  magnets  are  fixed.  PL  22.  ßg,  30,  exhibits  one  of  these 
machines  after  the  construction  of  Ettingshausen.  A  and  B  are  the 
induction  coils,  wrapped  round  two  evlinders  of  solt  iron.  The  latter  are 
fa."<fened  to  the  two  ends  of  a  horizontal  iron  plate,  whose  centre  rests  on  a 
vertical  iron  axis,  h  {ß^.  21).  When  thi.>*  is  rotated,the  two  cylinders  pass 
under  the  poles  of  a  very  powerful  battery  composed  of  several  horizontal 
h<ff«e-shoe  magnets;  in  this  m«iner  each  iron  cylinder  acquires  an 
alternately  north  and  south  polarity.  The  coils  on  the  two  cylinders  are 
wrapped  from  one  wire  of  considerable  length.  One  extremity  of  the  wire 
is  fastened  by  a  screw  to  an  iron  ring,  g  {ßg.  22),  which  is  separated  by  a 
non-conductor  from  the  iron  axis  of  rotation,  h  ;  the  other  is  similarly 
screwed  to  the  iron  plate  carrying  the  two  cylinders.  On  the  iron  axis  of 
rotation  another  iron  cylinder.  //.  is  fastened,  consisting  of  three  divisions 
lying  one  above  the  other,  the  middle  only  of  which  has  an  uninterrupted 
circumference.  In  the  upper  part  of  k  there  are  two  channel-like 
depressions  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other ;  at  the  lower  end  of  A  a 
segment  is  cut  out,  embracing  about  half  the  ciraumference.  On  each  side 
of  the  axis  of  rotation  is  a  small  brass  pillar  with  several  apertures,  provided 
with  binding  screws,  in  which  metallic  springs  Ibr  closing  the  circuit  may 
be  inserted.  Our  figure  represents  the  instrument  as  arranged  to  produce 
powerful  physiological  effects.  In  the  two  upper  holes  of  the  right  pillar 
springs  are  screwed,  one  of  which,  during  the  rotation  of  the  inductor  (the 
entire  rotating  system),  presses  continually  upon  the  iron  ring,  the  other 
upon  tlie  upjHir  surface  of  the  cylinder,  A.    Consequently  the  circuit  is 
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always  closed,  an  iDterruption  taking  place  only  when  the  extremity  of  the 

steel  spring  pnsscs  over  one  of  the  channels,  which  occurs  precisely  when 
the  poles  of  the  inductor  have  just  been  removed  from  the  magnetic  pdea. 
There  is,  however,  another  connexion  between  g  and  h.  a  bra«?s  «spring 
Heine  screwed  into  the  left  hrnss  pillar,  which  presses  against  the  middle 
division  of  h.  The  metallic  conductors,  1  and  K,  \\  liicli  are  lo  be  held  in 
the  hand,  are  conductively  connected,  the  one  wil)i  the  rigiit-hand  pillar, 
the  other  with  the  lelt  As  often  now  as  the  galvanic  current  is  interrupted* 
Uie  sboclL  passes  throt^^h  the  body  of  the  individual  holding  the  eonductors» 
and  when  the  rotation  is  accelerated,  the  action  of  the  shocks  becomes 
almost  insupportable.  For  producing  powerful  physiological  effects,  an 
inductor  must  be  employed,  consisting  of  a  very  thin  wire  wound  a  great 
many  times  about  a  reel  of  wood  ;  if  for  other  experiments  a  current 
of  great  quantity  but  of  slic-ht  intensity  be  required,  a  few  turns  of  very 
thick  wire,  wound  immeti lately  on  the  iron  nucleus,  will  be  sufficieoL 
The  l«>rmer  is  called  the  iniensitv .  the  latter  the  quantity  inductor. 

Fl.  22,  ßg.  55,  represents  the  magneto-electric  machine  of  Clarke,  diliering 
from  those  of  earlier  construction  in  dispensing  with  mercury  (as  does  also 
the  machine  of  Ettingshausen).  Here  e  is  the  magnetic  battery,  consisting 
of  vertical  horse-shoe  magnets  resting  against  four  adjusting  screws,  which 
pass  through  the  mahogany  board,  p.  The  battery  is  bound  to  the  board  by 
two  strong  brass  bands  which  pass  through  apertures  in  it  ;  /  is  the  intensity 
inductor,  containing  two  coils  of  in?<ulated  wire  (4.'»00  leet  long  in  Clarke's 
great  machine)  wound  about  tlie  c\  limiers,  ir.  .L' llu'  hcginnini:;  of  each  coil 
is  soldered  to  the  inductor.  An  iron  .spring  i.s  seen  at  i,  which  presses  by 
one  end  against  the  hollow  insulated  cylinder,  h,  to  which  the  ends  of  the 
coils  are  soldered.  The  other  end  of  the  spring  is  fixed  in  a  brass  plate 
fastened  to  the  block  ai  A  is  a  four-cornered  pillar  of  brass,  which  fits  in  an 
aperture  of  a  brass  band  on  the  left  of  the  block  of  wood,  r,  and  may  be  fixed 
in  it  at  any  required  height.  The  brass  strips  on  each  side  of  the  block  c 
must  be  connected  by  a  copper  w  ire,  m  is  a  metal  spring,  held  in  perfect 
metallic  contact  with  k  by  the  head  screw.  The  remaining  parts  are  intel. 
ligiblo  of  themselves  from  the  explanation  given  of  the  last  machine.  To 
produce  ;i  «-'»ockjthe  two  bras.s  conductors,  n  and  o,  are  taken  in  the  hands, 
previously  moistened  with  salt  water  ;  one  of  the  comiecting  wires  is  tiieu 
stuck  in  the  hole  of  the  brass  strip  to  the  left  ol  t,  the  other  in  the  hole  at  the 
end  of  the  piece  carrying  the  break  k.  On  turning  the  multiplying  w  heel,  d, 
which  seta  the  conductor  in  motion,  the  individual  having  hold  of  n  and  o 
will  experience  a  severe  shock,  r  and  s  are  a  couple  of  directors  with 
handles  and  a  piece  of  sponge  to  assist  in  the  medic^  application  of  the 
apparatus ;  the  sponge  roust  be  moistened  with  vinegar  or  salt  water  for  the 
better  conduction  of  electricity. 

Clarke  made  use  of  the  apparnlus  r'^prescnted  in  pi.  22,  ßg.  56,  to  decom- 
pose wnter.  and  to  collect  its  eiemeiiis  in  separate  vessels.  Here  is  a 
glass  Vessel  in  which  are  placed  two  glass  lubes,  //'  and  c''.  To  the  right  of 
these  are  seen  two  platinum  plates  immersed  in  the  vessel  a*  under  the  tubes. 
To  these  copper  wires  are  soldered  to  connect  them  with  c.  The  platinum 
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wires,  *       o,  dip  into  mercury  cups.    Fig,  57  shows  the  method  of 

charging  a  Leyden  jar.  Wind  a  piece  of  eopper  wire  about  the  external 
coating  of  the  jar,  and  connect  it  with  the  lower  part  of  the  magneto-electric 
machine  ;  remove  the  sponge  from  the  director,  «,  and  connect  its  wire  with 
the  extremity  ol  the  intensity  iiulnctor;  rotate  the  inductor  wiili  moderate 
veU>city,  hold  \\\t  directnr  by  llic  wooden  handle,  and  let  it  toucii  for  a 
moment  the  knob  of  the  jar  uutU  a  single  »[unk  pusses  over.  On  bringing 
the  knob  of  the  jar  into  connexion  with  a  sensitive  gold-leaf  electrometer,  the 
latter  will  indicate  a  feeble  charge  of  the  Jar.  Fig,5%9Yk<ym  the  manner  in 
which  the  magneto-electric  machine  can  produce  rotation.  Here  fr'fr'  is 
a  vertical  horse-shoe  magnet  on  a  tripod  stand,  n';  d'  is  a  connecting  fork; 
t'f  two  wire  frames  with  mercury  cups  above.  On  }>ouring  mercury  into 
the  large  vessel,  and  arranging  the  wires  aa  in  the  iigure,  an  uninterrupted 
rotation  will  be  j>roduced. 

Figs.  ^3-27,  pi.  22,  represent  the  magnefo-electric  machine  of  Siohrer, 
which,  instead  of  a  single  magnetic  battery,  contains  three,  istandinii  verti- 
cally. Quite  recently  Stohrer  has  constructed  machines  of  still  lai  ger  size» 
one  of  them  for  the  university  of  Dorpat ;  in  these,  however,  the  magnets 
are  boriioatal. 

c.  Rotation  Magnetism* 

It  still  remains  to  mention  the  so-called  rotation  majrrietis/n.  Arago 
discovered  tiiat  when  a  horizontal  copper  disk  is  rapidly  rotated  under  a 
delicately  suspended  magnetic  needle,  the  latter  turns  in  the  same  direction 
about  its  axis.  In  his  experiments  he  made  use  of  the  apparatus  shown  in 
pi.  22,  ßgs.  5S,  58,  and  53«.  In  ßg.  52,  A  is  a  clock-work  constructed 
entirely  of  copper  or  brass,  excepting  some  steel  pivots ;  this  stands  on  a 
firm  wooden  tri|  I  and  is  intended  to  communicate  a  rapid  rotation  to  a 
vertical  axis,  x  (Jii^.  03).  Tlie  latter  communicates  its  motion  to  a  piece  of 
brass,  tt,  separafflv  figured  in  //i^.  53«,  on  which  the  copper  disks  to  be 
employed  are  fai>tened.  Tliree  vanes  on  the  above-mentioned  piece  of  brass 
are  intended  to  regulate  the  velucity  of  rotation  by  their  greater  or  less  incli- 
nation. A  four-footed  table, />/>'  {ßg.  52),  is  set  over  the  clockwork,  having 
an  opening  in  the  middle  somewhat  greater  than  the  rotating  disk,  but  pasted 
over  beneath  with  a  piece  of  paper.  A  glass  bellte  (ßg,  58),  is  laid  on  the 
table,  in  which  the  magnetic  needle,  gg*,  is  suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  /,* 
the  magnet  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  by  the  turning  of  a  small 
a\le.  The  rotation  of  the  disk  may  also  be  effected  without  clockwork. 
The  deflecting  force  in  the  rotation  of  the  disk  increases  with  the  velocity, 
but  decreases  with  the  distance  of  the  disk  from  the  needle.  In  disks  of 
other  metals  than  copper,  as  tin,  lead,  or  zinc,  the  action  is  much  feebler; 
it  is  feeblest  with  bismuth.  It  is  to  Faraday  tiiat  we  owe  the  explanation 
of  these  phenomena  by  the  theory  of  induced  currents. 
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dl  Thermo-Ekciricitif, 

Those  electric  currents  are  riillcd  thermo-electric  which  are  produced  by 
heat,  as  discovered  bv  Seel)*-*  k.  li  two  metal  rods  are  soldered  together  in 
two  places,  so  hh  to  iurin  a  closed  circuit,  and  the  two  places  of  junction 
have  different  tennperfttures»  an  electrical  current  arises,  and  is  indieated  by 
fhe  deflection  of  the  needle.  In  pi.  83,  ßg.  1 1»  let  jf^  be  a  small  har  of  bismuth. 
ut*  a  bent  strip  of  copper  soldered  to  the  extremities  of  the  first  bar  at  m  and 
9^$  also  let  a6  be  a  magnetic  needle  playing  on  a  pivot.  At  the  beginning, 
when  both  joints  have  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  place  the  appa- 
ratus <?o  that  the  plane  of  the  rectai)f;le.  sc*',  may  fail  in  that  of  the  magnetic 
meridian  :  the  needle  will  then  he  j)arMllel  to  the  edges  of  tho  bismuth  bar- 
On  heating  or  cooling  one  of  tl»e  iwu  joints,  the  neiMlle  will  miinedialely  be 
deflected  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Fre<juently  an  elongated  rectangle  of 
bismuth  and  antimony  is  employed,  one  of  the  joints  being  heated  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  and  one  of  the  longer  sides  of  the  rectangle  held  over  a  magnetic 
needle.  Simple  thermoelectric  circuits  have  sometimes  the  construction 
o(ßg.  13,  pi,  22,  where  ab  is  a  bar  of  antimony  or  bismuth,  and  abed  a 
copper  wire  soldered  to  it;  after  heating,  one  of  the  joints  is  held  over  the 
needle.  The  action  produced  by  different  pairs  of  metal  is  very  various. 
Antimony  and  bisnmtli  ijive  the  most  marked  results  :  all  metals,  however, 
form  a  series  so  cotistitutpd  thai  w  lien  two  of  them  are  formed  into  a 
thermo-electric  circuit,  ant!  lu  aled  at  one  of  the  joints,  the  fK^sitive  current 
pasiies  at  this  place  from  lite  metal  lower  in  the  scale  to  the  higher.  This 
series  is  as  follows :  antimony,  iron,  sine,  gold,  copper,  lead,  tin,  silver, 
platinum,  bismuth.  The  further  apart  two  metals  are  in  this  snnes,  the  more 
active  is  the  current  they  produce. 

The  most  important  laws  of  thermo-electricity  are  the  foUowing:  I.  The 
quantity  of  the  current  electricity  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  circuit* 
2.  The  .strength  of  the  current  is  as  the  thickness  of  the  closing  wire,  and 
inversely  as  its  length.  To  prove  this  latter  proposition  we  make  use  of  a 
differential  galvanomeii  r  {  pi.       Jig.  This  is  di<;tinguished  from  the 

ordinary  galvanometer  in  consisting  of  two  coils  of  equal  length,  thickness, 
and  conducting  capacity.  Both  wires  are  wrapped  on  the  same  frame.  On 
allowing  currents  of  equal  strength  to  traverse  the  coils,  but  in  opposite 
directions,  no  deflection  of  the  needle  will  result.  In  this  way  we  can 
convince  ourselves  of  the  perfect  equality  of  two  thermoelectric  elements. 

To  determine  the  conducting  power  of  diflerent  metals,  we  make  use  of  a 
very  sensitive  diflferential  galvanometer,  and  the  two  thermo-electric 
elements  represented  in  fl^.  29.  In  the  fissure,  ab  and  cd  are  two  cvlinders 
of  bismuth,  e  the  (litfereutial  galvanometer,  f  a  graduated  ruler  of  from  seven 
to  ten  leet  in  length,  f  a  platinum  wire  stretched  ovei  this,  and  h  a  wire  of 
that  metal  wlio^e  conducting  capacity  la  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
platinum.  The  arrangements  are  such  that  the  two  currents  pass  through 
the  galvanometer  in  opposite  directions ;  both  circuits,  even  to  the  wires  g 
and  A,  are  perfectly  equal.  The  platinum  wire  can  be  shortened  at  pieasun 
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until  both  wires  enfeeble  equally  their  profier  current  By  adjusting  the  two 
wires  until  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  stands  at  zero,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  conductinj^  capacity  of  the  two  wires  is  directly  as  their  lengthtand 

inversely  as  their  cross-section. 

If  we  complete  the  same  thermo-electric  current  with  two  different  wires 
in  succession,  and  indicate  strength  of  current,  length,  cross-section,  and 
conducting  capacity  of  one  wire  by  t,  I,  s,  c,  and  that  of  the  other  by 

i 

f,        c',  theo  I'  s=  I .  J  .  -  .  ^ ;  thus  both  currents  are  equal  when 

l^t .  c  .  K  From  this  we  may  calculate  the  length,  I',  which  a  wire 
of  cross^sectioD, and  conducting  capacity,  c^  must  have,  to  present  the 
same  resistance  to  an  electric  current  as  is  presented  by  another  whose 
croffi-section  is  s,  conducting  capacity  c,  and  length  /.  Copper  is  generally 
taken  as  the  standard  with  which  other  metals  are  compared.  Deter- 
minations of  this  character  are  readily  made  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
shown  ni  Jii^.  '30.  Here  rr  is  a  thermo-electric  element  to  which  are 
soldered  two  copper  wires ;  these  are  immersed  in  the  mercury  cups 
a  and  b,  which  are  connected  by  a  piece  of  wire,  bca,  and  are  united 
besides  by  a  second  wire,  adb. 

An  unalterable  thermo>electrie  current  to  be  used  in  comparing  its  action 
on  the  magnetic  needle  with  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  can  best 
be  obtained  by  connecting  copper  and  bismuth.  This  combination  should 
consist  of  a  bismuth  cylinder  (ahont  twenty  millimetres  in  diameter,  the 
horizontal  part  150  millimetres  long,  and  each  vertical  extremity  fifty 
millimetres),  and  a  copper  wire  of  one  millimetre  in  diameter  and  twenty 
metres  in  length.  If  one  place  of  junction  he  hrtjuiiht  to  F.,  and  the 
other  to  212*^  F.,  this  circuit  will  nlwsn  s  rr'w  c  the  same  current.  The  copper 
wire  is  wrapped  in  twenty  windings  on  a  frame,  shown  in  secliun  by 
pi.  22,  fig.  31,  and  from  above  in  fg.  32.  The  needle  which  plays  on  a 
pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  frame  is  invisible  when  it  is  parallel  to  the 
windings ;  for  this  reason  a  li^t  plate  is  fastened  to  each  one  on  which  a 
mark  is  attached. 

By  connecting  several  thermo-electric  currents  in  one  pile,  or  compound 
battery,  the  action  will  be  decidedly  strengthened  when  the  first,  third,  fifth, 
and  seventh  places  f)f  junction  are  heated,  and  the  intermediate  joininii^  left 
cool,  or  the  reverse.  For  investigatiui;  the  laws  of  such  piles,  an  apparatus, 
as  figured  in  pi.  22,  fg."!.  33  and  31,  may  be  used,  consisting  of  8,  24, 
or  3,i  elements  of  bisnmtli  and  copper,  as  shown  in  ßg.  35.  By 
means  of  glass  vessels  alternately  filled  with  ice  and  hot  water,  the  places 
of  junction  may  be  kept  alternately  at  83**  and  21S^  F.  A  magnetic  needle 
suspended  from  a  silk  thread,  and  held  over  the  middle  of  a  copper 
element,  shows  by  its  oscillations  the  strength  of  tfie  elt  ctric  current.  A 
Nobili  pile,  represented  in  pi.  19,  ßg.  37,  is  well  adapted  to  produce  a 
deflection  of  the  needle  of  an  interpolated  thermo-electric  midfiplier 
(differing  from  the  common  one  in  the  smaller  nTmiher  of  its  windings  and 
the  greater  thickness  of  its  wire).  This  pile  is  composed  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty  very  fine  needles  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  about  two  inches  long. 
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which  are  so  combined  thai  all  the  even  soldered  joinings  are  on  one  side, 
and  all  tlie  uneven  on  the  other.   The  intervals  between  the  sin^e  ban 

being  filled  by  some  insulating  substance,  the  ^vho1e  forms  a  conripact 
bundle.  That  one  of  the  two  metals  with  which  the  pile  ends  is  in 
conductive  connexion  with  the  point  x,  the  other  with  y,  so  that  these  two 
points  are  to  be  considered  as  the  poles  of  the  battery. 


METEOROLOGY. 

P1.ATBB  28 — 20,  AND  PlATB  47  IM  PABT. 

Metcorolntn/  nil  iiii]>ortant  and  interestinij  branch  of  Physics  in  Its  more 
Copious  seuie,  uu  account  of  its  extent  is  more  u-unl!y  treated  <>f  separately. 
This  science  has  for  its  object  the  iiivestigalioa  and  e.\i)lanation  of  the 
physical  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  atmosphere,  including  all  those 
known  as  meUon,  not  restricting  the  term  to  its  more  usual  acceptation  of 
shooting'Stars.  Meteoric  phenomena  may  be  distributed  into  various 
classes,  including  aerial  (winds),  watery  (water  spouts,  dec),  optical,  fiery, 
and  electrical.  The  zodiacal  light,  and  many  of  the  sh'  ntlng.sturs 
which  are  sometimes  embraced  under  the  head  of  meteorology,  in  all 
prolKiVulIty  do  not  belong  here,  as  perhaps  not  falling  within  our 
atmosphere 

A  part  of  iiit  teorolo'jy.  and  one  not  readily  separated  from  it,  is  formed 
by  clinialology  or  tlie  llioory  of  climate,  by  this  heing  meant  the  geogra- 
phical part  of  meteorology,  or  that  which  investigates  the  geographical 
distribution  of  those  changes  and  phases  of  weather,  constituting  what  is 
called  the  climate  of  a  place.  However  great  our  interest  in  this  subject 
of  the  weather  and  atmospheric  phenomena  in  general,  it  cannot  yet  be 
denied  that  niete  r*ilogy  is  behind  all  the  other  departntents  of  physics. 
This  is  caused  by  the  great  variety  and  complexity  of  most  of  the 
phenoinenn,  Liit  it  h  principally  (»«cause  we  have  not  vet  been  able  to 
collect  a  suflieieiit  hndy  of  laboriou*:.  ncctirntc,  and  l'M>L'-cunlmued 
observations  front  all  parts  of  the  eartii  to  make  our  deductions.  Much 
is  due,  however,  to  the  labors  and  researches  of  A.  Von  Humboldt, 
&»liouw,  Dove,  SchüUer,  Kaemts,  Sabine,  Reid,  Piddington,  Meyen, 
Redfield,  Espy,  Hare,  and  others. 

1.  ChemUal  Conttituenis  of  the  Atmo$phere, 

The  i>rinci[ial  components  of  the  atmospheric  air  are  oxycrcn  and 
nitroLren  mixcd  nenrlv  in  tlie  iito|)ortioii  of  one  to  four.  To  speak  more 
accurately,  100  pai  ts  of  air  contain  twenty-oiio  parts  oxygen  und  seventy- 
nine  nitrogen  by  volume,  and  twenty-three  parts  oxygen  and  seventy-seven 
parts  nitrogen  by  weight.  This  ratio  is  to  be  considered  as  constant,  and 
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remaining  the  nine  in  all  countrtea  and  seasons,  without  being  affected  by 
ttMiijMM'ature,  moisture,  atmospheric  pressure,  or  elevation  above  the  level 
ot  the  sea.  Even  in  the  vicinity  ol  swamps,  or  in  places  w  hiMe  large  bodies 
ot  nien  have  conorregated.  as  in  churches,  theatres,  <fec.,  the  jiroporlion  of 
oxygen  is  the  same  ;  whence  it  iullows  that  the  uawholesomeness  of  such 
places  lies  not  in  the  deficiency  of  oxygen,  but  in  the  predominance  of  some 
other  substance. 

Besides  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  the  constantly  present  watery  vapor 
not  reckoned  as  a  constitaenf,  there  are  other  ingredients  found  in  the  air, 
some  of  which  are  quite  variable  in  quantity.  The  first  of  these  is 
carbonic  acid  gas,  produced  by  the  respiration  of  man  and  animals, 
putrefaction,  fermpiitation.  comhustton,  and  other  (»rocesses,  and  occurring 
everywhere,  at  least  on  land.  The  amount,  according  to  Humboldt's 
observations,  i>  trreater  in  summer  than  in  w  inter  ;  accordinjr  to  Saussure, 
greater  at  midnight  tliau  at  noon;  greater  on  mountains  durmg  dry,  windy 
weather,  than  in  plains  when  the  air  is  still  and  damp.  DaTton's  obser- 
vations determined  the  average  amount  to  be  one  twentieth,  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  Saussure's  experiments  made  in  a  meadow  near  Geneva  in 
1610-S8,  who  estimated  it  at  0.049,  or  nearly  one  twentieth.  The  air 
above  the  ocean  appears  to  contain  but  little  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Another  ingredient  of  the  air  is  ammonia,  a  gas  generated  during  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  matter.  This  has  hut  recently  been  detected  by 
Lielii^,  who  found  it  in  snow  or  rnin-water.  !?nin-water  always 
Contains  ammonia,  and  in  summer  more  abundantly  than  in  winter  or 
spring. 

The  thini  variable  ingredient  is  hydrogen,  hitherto  only  found  as  a 
constituent  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes  and  swamps,  altlkough  in  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  in  the  oxjdation  of 
metals,  considerable  quantities  must  be  set  free.  The  supposition  of  some, 
that  this  gas,  on  account  of  its  extreme  lightness,  ascends  in  the  atmosphere 
and  forms  its  confines,  is  very  improltnhle.  as  it  (lifl'Lises  itself  readily  through 
the  pores  of  other  gases.  At  a  height  of  20,000  feet  Gay  Lussac  found  no 
appreciable  trace  of  hydrogen. 

3.  Di^rihution  of  Heat  ok  the  Earth, 

The  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  unequal  temperature  at 
diflferent  places  on  the  earth's  surface,  unquestionably  constitute  the  roost 
important  and  remarkable  changes  in  the  condition  of  tiie  atmosphere. 

The  sun  is  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  he.'ilhiiT  of  the 
earth  s  surface  and  of  the  air,  his  rays  producing  an  eirect  |)io])ortional  to 
the  greatness  ot"  the  angle  of  their  incidence,  althou^li  this  etVect  may  be 
modified  by  the  density  of  the  strata  and  the  absorbing  jM>wer  of 
terrestrial  objects.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  consider  the  double 
motion  of  the  sun  (the  diurnal  and  the  annual)  in  its  meteorological 
^latioiw.  In  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun,  he  stands  highest  in  all  places 
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at  noon,  and  at  this  time,  or  a  few  hours  later,  the  heat  is  generally  the 

greatest.  Nevertheless,  the  height  of  the  noon-day  sun  is  neither  the  same 
at  the  same  place  throughout  the  year,  nor  the  same  at  all  places  on  the 
same  day.  It  is  only  between  lite  tropics  that  the  sun  at  noon  stands 
vertically  over  head,  aiui  this  only  once  in  the  year  at  each  tropic,  aud 
twice  at  the  ei^ualor.  The  deviation  from  perpendicularity  during  thß 
rest  of  the  year  ii^  however,  so  slight,  that  this  region  (between  28**  38'  N., 
and  28**  88'  S.  lat.)  is  naturally  the  warmest  on  the  earth,  deserving  the 
name  torrid  tone.  In  those  countries  of  the  earth  lying  about  the  poles 
and  within  the  polar  circles,  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  for  a  day,  or 
even  for  days,  weeks,  or  months  (six  months  at  the  poles),  during  a  -certain 
portion  of  the  year,  and  below  it  for  equal  lengths  of  time  durin?  another 
portion,  the  lenL'th  ofthr-c  uninterrupted  days  or  nitrUts  increasing  trn'/;trff-- 
either  pole.  .Nevertheless,  as  the  sun  in  these  re^rions  can  nevet  i-^i  <  ad 
far  above  the  horizon,  his  rays  must  always  lull  very  obliquely  in  ihc  two 
frigid  xom$.  The  rest  ol  tiie  earth's  surface  lying  between  the  tropics 
or  polar  circle^,  or  extending  from  ^  28'  to  06^  82'  north  and  south 
latitude,  forms  the  two  temperate  xoaet,  north  and  south.  These  include 
more  than  one  half,  or  .52  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth ;  the  two 
frigid  zones  about  a  twelfth,  or  over  .08 ;  and  the  torrid  lone 
almost  .40. 

The  two  temperate  zones  have  four  «teasons  (!«princr,  ^ummer.  autumn, 
and  winter),  these  commencing'  nt  ditlerent  times  in  the  two  zones.  For 
the  north  temperate  zone  spring  commences  March  when  day  and  niglit 
are  everywhere  equal;  summer  on  June  *21,  when  the  days*  are  longest; 
autumn  on  September  23,  when  day  and  night  are  again  equal ;  and  winter 
on  December  21,  when  the  days  are  shortest.  The  seasons  of  the  scRith 
temperate  zone  are  precisely  the  reverse  of  these  just  mentioned,  summer 
and  spring  of  one  answering  to  winter  and  autumn  of  the  other.  From 
March  21st  to  September  23d,  the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator,  and 
traverses  from  west  to  east  the  six  signs,  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer, 
Leo,  Virgo ;  in  the  rest  of  the  year  he  pa.sses  through  the  remaining  signs. 
Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces.  He  is  in 
the  equator  March  21st  and  September  23d.  at  which  time  places  on  the 
equator  have  him  in  the  /.enith.  (See  pi  "23,  Jig.  1,  where  the  dotted  circle 
indicates  the  equator ;  the  circle  intersecting  it  in  two  points,  and  marked 
with  the  signs  of  the  ecliptic,  the  ediptic ;  and  the  irregular  curved  line, the 
temperature  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  figure  is  known  as  Howard's 
diagram.) 

As  a  general  rule,  the  further  from  the  equator  the  greater  is  the 

difference  between  the  summer  and  winter  temperature ;  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  jwlar  circle*?  the  sumnier  may  he  very  hot.  This  depends 
upon  th(3  intluenco  exerted  hy  the  unequal  length  of  days.  This  dilVerence 
is  very  slight  at  the  tro|)ics,  where  the  inequality  of  days  is  inconsiderable. 
Thus  at  the  ei^uator  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  throughout ;  at  a 
latitude  of  8}^  the  longest  day  is  twelve  and  a  half  hours ;  at  16f°  it  is 
thirteen  hours,  or  two  hours  longer  than  the  shortest  day ;  and  at  the 
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tropics  itself)  or  Itt"  SS'i  this  maxinmiii  is  about  thirteen  and  a  half  houn, 
or  three  hours  longer  than  the  minimum.  This  diflEerenoe  is  far  more 
considerable  at  higher  latitiules,  so  that  the  sun  may,  in  a  measure,  make 
up  by  the  length  of  time  be  remains  above  the  horizon  for  what  he  loses  by 
the  obliquity  of  bis  rays.   This  duration  of  the  longest  day  amounts  to : 


14  hours  at  30"*  48' 

15  "      41*  24' 

16  "  49^  3' 
n  54^  31' 

18  "       08*  27' 

19  •*      61*  19' 


20  hours  at  63''  88' 

21  «      64*  50' 

22  "       65«  48' 

23  "       66**  21' 

24  "       66^*  32'. 


The  longest  day»  with  a  slight  allowance  for  refraction,  is  equal  to  the 
longest  night  of  a  place»  imd  the  shortest  days  and  nights  are  found  by 
subtracting  the  houfs  of  the  above  table   from   twenty-four.  The 

astronomical  determination  of  the  seasons  is  not  quite  appropriate  for 
Ulf tP'»r(jlogy,  this  ratficr  requiring  f^priiifj  for  tiie  nurlhern  hemisphere  to 
begin  March  1st;  sutiuiier  June  Ist;  autumn  September  1st;  and  winter 
December  1st.  Tlie  case  is  just  the  reverse  in  the  soutlieru  hemisphere, 
mid-winter  there  corresponding  to  mid-suiumer  here. 

In  the  torrid  zone  the  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the 
wet  or  rainy.  The  latter  conunences  when  the  sun  at  noon  approaches  the 
zenith,  and  therefore  at  diflbrent  times  of  year  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
equator.  The  previously  clear  sicy  becomes  clouded,  and  rainy  weather 
sets  in,  v^hich  continues  with  little  interruption  for  several  months.  In  the 
interior  of  Africa  eacii  of  these  seasons  lasts  just  six  months.  In  the  frigid 
zone  the  year  is  lik*'M  t«c  divided  into  two  seasons,  winter  and  summer, 
which  yet  are  of  very  unequal  duration,  the  former  having  the  prepon- 
derance in  proportion  to  the  proxiuuiy  of  the  pole. 

Nevertheless,  the  heat  experieiiced  at  a  •ziven  place,  at  a  given  time  of 
the  year  or  day«  does  not  depend  on  the  geographical  position  of  the  place 
or  the  situation  of  the  sun  alone,  but  also  on  many  other  circumstances. 
It  is  therefore  of  great  interest  to  ascertain  the  variation  of  temperature  of 
a  place  by  continued  and  frequent  tbermometrical  observations.  If  the 
thermometer,  which  for  this  purpose  must  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  and 
protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  from  radiation,  reflection, 
&c.,  be  examined  hourly,  it  will  be  found  that  the  minimum  of  daily 
temperature  generally  takes  place  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  sun-rise, 
the  maximum  some  hours  after  noon,  and  later  in  summer  than  in  winter  ; 
in  summer  between  two  and  tlnee  o  clock,  in  winter  between  twelve  and 
one.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  twenty-four  hourly  observations  is 
very  nearly  that  of  the  highest  and  lowest  temperature,  or  that  of  several 
corresponding  hours  in  the  morning  and  evening,  as  (bur  and  ten  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  The  temperature  between  nine  and  ten  A.  M., 
that  at  sunset,  and  that  at  eight  P.M.,  is  also  very  near  the  mean. 

Seif'tisgistering  or  maxima  and  minima  thermometers  are  used  to 
ascertain  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  in  a  given  time,  without  the 
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necessity  of  constantly  observing  the  instruments.  The  self-register 
invented  hy  RutlicrlVfrd  consisted  ol  tu"  fluTntonK'tprs  in  the  same  frame, 
with  tht'ir  tubes  horizontal,  one  of  these  tjeiiig  tiilcci  witli  nicrcurv.  the  other 
with  colored  alcohol.  In  llie  lul)e  ot"  the  former  is  a  cylindrical  steel  pin, 
which  is  pushed  forwards  by  tlie  expansion  of  the  mercury,  but  does  not 
return  with  its  contraction,  tbns  registering  the  highett  temperature.  In 
the  tube  of  the  alcohol  thermometer  is  a  fine  glass  rod,  somewhat  thicker  at 
the  extremities,  which  retains  its  place  when  the  liquor  expands,  but  it 
retracted  with  the  latter  on  its  contraction  by  a  diminution  of  the 
temperature.  The  bulbs  of  the  two  thermometers  lie  in  opposite  directions 
on  the  stand.  To  adjust  the  apparatus  for  a  fresh  experiment  it  is  to  be 
gently  inclined,  the  alcohol  !>uib  uppermost,  and  slij^htly  tapped.  The 
steel  pin  slides  down  to  tlic  toj)  «»1  l\w  mercury,  and  the  glass  nxi  to  the  end 
of  the  column  of  spirit.  These  indexes  are  now  so  |)lac<'d  tiiat  an  increase 
of  temperature  causes  the  steel  to  advance,  its  diminution  producing  the 
retraction  of  the  glass.  This  instrument  is  not  well  calculated  for 
travellers,  being  principally  adapted  to  fixed  stations,  and  is  quite 
inapplicable  to  ascertaining  the  maxima  and  minima  of  temperature  in 
mines,  caves,  Artesian  wells,  depths  at  sea,  <kc.  The  description  of  such 
an  instrument,  invented  by  Magnus,  and  called  the  geothermometer,  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Mining. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  is  obtained  by  taking  the  mean  of 
all  the  mean  daily  temperatures;  and  that  of  the  year  wiil  he  the  mean  of 
the  mean  monthly  temperatures.  The  maximum  of  cold  occurs  al>out  the 
144h  of  January;  that  of  heat  about  the  26th  of  July.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  experience  about  April  24th  and  October  31st.  At  Paris, 
during  the  interval  from  160Ö  to  1833,  the  coldest  day  fell  principally  in  the 
second  half  of  January.  At  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  the  average  of  twenty 
years'  observations  gave  January  15th  as  the  coldest  and  July  32d  as  (he 
warmest  days,  the  days  of  mean  annual  temperature  occurring  about  April 
8th  and  October  18th.  In  the  torrid  zone  there  are  two  maxima  and  two 
minima  in  each  year.  The  fornier  occur  at  the  equator  about  A))ril  2üthand 
Octolier  20th  ;  the  latter  about  January  20th  antl  July  20th.  The  observed 
muxiiua  and  minima  diti'er  in  Surinam  by  52°,  in  i'ondicherry  by  73",  and 
in  Cairo  by  88  F.  This  <lilierence,  again,  is  at  Rome  111",  at  Paris  142", 
at  Prague  145J",  at  Moscow  159*»  at  St.  Petersburgh  161  i",  and  iu  Green- 
land IBd**,  which  agrees  with  what  we  have  already  said  on  the  subject 
The  highest  observed  temperature  in  the  shade  and  open  air  does  not 
exceed  +118^F. ;  the  minimum  is  about — 70°F. 

The  mean  temperature  of  a  place  is  obtained  by  taking  the  mean  of  as 
many  annual  means  as  possible ;  this  may,  however,  be  approximately 
obtained  from  o])servations  of  a  few  years,  the  mean  annual  temperature^'  of 
a  place  difl'eriii^  little  iVoin  each  other.  Thus,  the  mean  temperature  ot 
Moscow  and  St.  IVterslmrgh  amounts  to  37^° — 39°F.,  of  I)r(»ntheim  to  40", 
of  Stockholm  and  Christiana  to  41° — 43°.  of  Königsberg  to  A'.\\  \  of  Breslau, 
Dantzig,  and  Copenhagen,  44^"  to  45^",  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Edinburgh, 
to  46^**— 48*,  of  Warsaw,  London,  Dublin,  Prague,  and  Firankfort  on  the 
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Maine,  48° — 50",  of  Manheim,  Vienna,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  to  50'  — 52°,  of 
Brussels,  Haj^ue,  and  Turin,  52°— 53^°,  of  Marseilles.  Pekin,  to  53^''— 55^°, 
of  Mailand,  Bordeaux,  to  55|^ — S?"",  of  Rome  to  60°,  and  of  Lisbon  and 
Palermo  to  61° — 62^°F.  PI.  29,  fig.  2,  contains  a  graphical  representation 
of  the  mean  annual  temperatures  in  the  cities  of  Berlin,  Stockholm,  and 
Copenhagen,  from  observations  made  during  the  years  1758 — 1834  ;  fig.  3 
does  the  same  for  a  |)eriod  of  ten  years  ;  fig.  4  is  an  exposition  of  the  range 
of  the  hourly  mean  yearly  temperature  for  two  [)hices  in  the  north  temperate 
zone,  namely,  Padua,  and  Fort  Leith  near  Edinburgh.  In  the  figures  the 
degrees  are  given  by  Centigrade. 

The  first  clear  view  of  the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  given  by  Humboldt,  by  means  of  his  isothermal  lines,  lines 
connecting  all  those  places  whose  mean  annual  temperature  is  the  same. 
These  are  shown  in  j>l.  29,  fig.  1.  as  laid  down  on  Mercator's  projection, 
with  the  thermometrical  degrees  by  fives  of  Centigrade  ;  this  projection  also 
exhibits  the  proportion  of  rain.  That  isothermal  oiitained  by  connecting  the 
hottest  places  of  the  earth,  whose  moan  temperature  is  about  82i°F.,  is  called 
the  equator  of  heat.  This  is  far  from  coinciding  with  tiie  terrestrial  equator, 
and  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  northern  hemisj)here.  The  curvature  of  the 
isothermals,  which,  within  the  tropics,  are  nearly  parallel,  becomes  consi- 
derable in  proportion  as  we  remove  from  the  equator.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  north  pole,  the  isothermals  probably  ff>rm  two  separated  and  closed 
curves,  whose  centres  may  be  taken  as  the  coldest  points  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  called  poh  s  of  colt/,  after  Brewster  ;  neither  of  these  coin- 
cides with  the  north  pole,  but  one  lies  in  Asia  and  the  other  in  North  America. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
a  place  to  be  acquainted  with  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  different  seasons, 
since  places  on  the  same  isothermal  line  do  not  necessarily  present  the  same 
climatic  relations.  Thus,  Edinburgh  and  Tiibingen  have  the  same  annual 
temperature  of  47^°F.,  yet  the  mean  winter  temperature  of  Edinburgh  is 
38.4°F.,  and  that  of  Tubingen  32.3^F.  A  good  idea  of  the  distribution  of 
heat  between  summer  and  winter  is  obtained  by  constructing  a  map,  in 
which  all  places  of  ecjual  summer  and  all  of  equal  winter  temperature 
shall  be  connected  by  curves ;  the  former  are  called  isotheral,  and  the  latter 
isocheimenal  lines.  Neither  of  these  lines  is  parallel  to  the  isothermals. 
The  isocheimenal  line  of  32'^F.  passes  through  south-western  Norway, 
Denmark,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Bessarabia,  and  the  Crimea.  The  isotheral 
of  68°F.  passes  from  the  moutli  of  the  Garonne,  over  Strasburg  and  VVurlz- 
burg,  to  Bohemia,  through  the  Ukraine,  north  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  <fec. 

The  climate  of  a  country,  besides  its  geographical  j)Osition,  depends  upon 
many  circumstances,  as  the  proximity  of  the  sea  and  of  mountain  ranges ; 
the  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  &c.,  exercise  a  great  influence.  We  distinguish 
a  land  and  a  sea  (island)  climate  :  the  land  is  warmed  and  cooled  more 
readily  and  more  quickly  than  the  sea.  For  this  reason  the  daily  and 
annual  variations  of  temperature  are  much  more  considerable  in  the  interior 
of  continents  than  over  the  sea,  on  the  coast,  and  over  islands  and  peninsulas, 
which  have  a  more  constant  climate.    Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk,  in  the  interior 
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of  Asia,  have  summers  like  those  of  Berlin  ;  to  these,  however,  follow  severe 
winters,  in  which  the  mean  tem|)erature  of  the  coldest  month  amounts 
to  from  — ^°F.  to  —  4^.  Such  a  continental  climate  may  justly  be  called 
excessive.  The  unequal  distribution  of  land  and  water  produces  indirectly 
an  unequal  heating  in  different  places,  by  influencing  in  a  great  measure 
the  direction  of  wind  and  ocean  currents,  which  diffuse  both  higher  and 
lower  temperatures,  Europe  owes  her  proportionably  mild  climate  to 
three  causes:  1.  To  her  peculiar  shape,  her  coast  being  broken  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  thus  producing  a  very  long  outline.  2.  To  the 
character  of  the  land  south  of  her,  the  greater  part  of  Africa  being  barren 
and  sandy,  and  at  the  same  time  very  hot,  thus  giving  rise  to  incessant 
currents  of  warm  air.  3.  To  the  gulf  stream.  This  gulf  stream  comes  from 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  temperature  of  the  water  amounts  to  nearly 
88°F.,  coasts  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  follows  the  coast  of  North  America  to 
39"  or  40"  N.  L.,  turning  off"  then  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards 
Europe,  which  owes  its  freedom  from  polar  ice  to  the  fact  that  the  gulf 
stream  tempers  the  waters  on  its  coasts.  Northern  Asia  has  a  very  cold 
climate  compared  with  Europe.  In  America,  the  climate  in  the  interior  and 
on  the  eastern  coast  is  much  more  severe  than  on  her  Pacific  shore,  cold 
currents  from  the  north  traversing  the  former,  carrying  the  polar  cold  into 
more  southern  regions.  Thus,  at  Nain  in  Labrador,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  24''F. ;  at  New  Archangel,  on  the 
western  coast,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  this  same  mean  is  about  44|**F. 
The  mean  summer  temperature  in  the  former  place  is  scarcely  43^F.,  that 
of  the  latter  about  57°F.  As  a  general  rule,  the  eastern  coast  of  a  continent 
is  colder  than  the  western,  a  fact  which  will  be  explained  in  the  section  on 
winds.  The  southern  hemisphere  is  considerably  colder  than  the  northern 
in  the  former  the  polar  ice  reaches  20  ' — 30  ,  in  the  latter  only  9^  from  the 
pole  :  ice  not  rarely  occurs  in  the  former  at  a  latitude  of  31".  In  the  new 
world  the  mean  temperature  increases  more  rapidly  with  increasing  latitude 
than  in  the  old. 

The  temperature  of  the  grountl  is  often  remarkably  different  from  that  of 
the  air,  sometimes  higher  and  sometimes  lower,  according  to  circumstances- 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  agrees  very  nearly  with  that 
of  the  air  at  a  mean  latitude,  and  is  generally  indicated  by  the  temperature 
of  springs ;  at  higher  latitudes  the  mean  temperature  of  the  ground  is  higher, 
and  at  lower  latitudes  it  is  lower  than  that  of  the  air.  Tha  temperature  of 
the  ground  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  diminishes  the  faster  as  we  approach 
the  parallel  of  45"'.  At  a  slight  depth  the  variations  of  temperature  are  much 
less  than  at  the  surface,  and  at  still  greater  depths  there  is  no  variation 
whatever,  a  constant  temi>erature  existing,  but  little  different  from  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  place.  The  depth  at  which  all  annual  variations 
of  temperature  vanish  entirely,  varies  in  different  places  ;  in  the  torrid  zone 
it  amounts  to  only  one  foot  ;  in  the  temperate,  as  in  France,  Germany,  &c., 
this  depth  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet ;  even  here,  however,  the  diurnal 
variations  vanish  at  a  depth  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  feet.  The 
temperature  of  the  earth  increases  regularly  with  increasing  depth,  this 
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wereaae  on  an  aTenga  amountiog  to  about  one  degree  for  every  for^  or 

fifty  feet,  although  the  exact  law  of  this  increase  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
Its  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  heat  of  the  earth,  which,  radiated  from 
the  surface,  is  still  retained  in  the  centre.  Should  the  heat  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  with  increasing  distance  from  the  surface,  water  would  boil  at  a 
depth  of  10,000  feet,  and  c^ranite  would  melt  at  a  depth  of  five  miles ; 
consequently,  the  heal  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  must  be  so  great  as  to  melt 
even  the  moat  refractory  bodies.  The  reason  that  this  heat  is  not  sensible 
at  the  earth's  surface  is  to  be  found  in  the  badly-conducting  character  of  her 
orust 

The  opposite  phenomenon,  a  decrease  of  heal,  is  observed  as  we  ascend 

in  the  air,  the  higher  layers  being  colder  than  the  lower;  nevertheless,  the 
diminution  of  temperature  is  not  exactly  proportional  to  the  elevation.  As 
the  lower  strata  of  air  become  heated  by  contact  with  the  earth,  they 
ascend,  and  expanding  as  they  ascend,  a  great  amount  of  heat  if?  rendered 
latent ;  the  temperature  is  thus  necessarily  reduced.  On  iugh  mountains, 
[)articularly  those  of  Central  and  South  America,  this  decrease  in 
temperature  is  well  shown  by  the  change  in  the  vegetation  as  we  ascend. 
Thus  on  the  slope  of  a  single  mountain  we  may  pass  in  comparatively  few 
hours  from  the  climate  and  ▼egetatioo  of  the  tropics  to  the  stunted  flora 
and  icy  temperature  of  polar  regions.  The  precise  diminution  of 
temperature  depends  upon  the  cliaractcr  of  the  particuktf  mountain  on 
which  it  is  observed.  The  variation  of  temperature  experienced  in 
ascendinf^  in  a  balloon  differs  from  that  on  high  mountains,  the  latter 
absorbing  heat  during  the  day,  which  if  again  radiated  or  transmitted  to 
the  incumbent  layers,  thus  elevating  the  temperature.  Elevation  and  other 
circumstances  being  eipial,  it  is  warmer  on  elevated  planes  and  connected 
mountain  ranges  than  on  isolated  mountains  ;  on  the  iormer  the  periodical 
variations  of  temperature  are  also  greater.  Gay  Lussao»  in  hie  celebrated 
balloon  ascension,  fimnd  that  the  ten^)erature  diminished  on  an  average 
about  one  degree  Fahrsnheit  for  every  815  English  feet  of  ascent  In  the 
Cordilleras  the  elevation  necessary  for  a  decrease  of  one  degree  P.  in 
temperature  was  about  300  feet  (French)  from  0  to  3000  feet  of  elevation  ; 
444  feet  from  ru)00  to  flOOO  ;  228  feet  from  0000  to  12,000  ;  and  about  306 
feet  from  12,000  to  16,000  :  the  average  of  all  was  thus  about  318  feet  to 
the  degree.  From  a  comp  i!  ison  of  ilie  temperature  of  Geneva  and  the  St. 
Bernard,  an  elevation  ot  üiiä  feet  was  found  to  coi  rt.^jjond  on  the  avera^je 
to  a  decrease  of  ouc  degree  of  temperature ;  nevertheless,  this  ratio  varies  in 
different  months  very  considerably.  In  other  regions  of  the  Alps  the  ratio 
is  less  than  that  just  mentioned. 

At  a  certain  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  varying  with  the  latitude, 
a  temperature  prevails  so  low  in  degree,  that  ice  and  snow  once  formed  do 
not  melt,  but  remain  throughout  the  year.  Thif  mam  Hue,  or  the  greatest 
height  up  to  which  snow  can  melt,  is  higher  as  we  approach  nearer  the 
equator.  The  follow  ing  table  of  snow  lines  is  taken  from  Humboldt ;  the 
elevations  are  in  English  ieet. 
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Motmula  Chains. 

Cordilleras  of  Quito 

16«780 

**  Bolivia 

16  — 17|  S. 

17,060 

**  Mexico 

19  N. 

15,030 

U'           (  Northern  side 
'  ( iSoutbern  siae 

31 

16.040 
12,470 

Pyrenees 

43 

6.950 

Caucasus 

48 

10.870 

Swiss  Alps 

46 

8,760 

Carpathians 

49 

8,500 

Altai 

60 

6,305 

Tw             (  Interior 

^"^^y   1  Coast 

70 
7U 

3,512 
2.302 

In  Illustration  of  tlie  sui)ject  let  the  reader  refer  to  pi.  23,  ßg.  2,  where 
A'ESQ  is  the  earth's  surluce,  CDEF  the  outer  boundary  of  the  atmosphere, 
ANBS  a  sectioa  of  the  limit  of  per|x;tinl  snow>  which,  apart  from  single 
irregularities,  attains  its  greatest  height,  AE  and  BQ,  in  the  equatorial 
regions,  coming  down  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  near  the  pdes.  It  is  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that  the  snow  line  always  lies  in  those  regions  where 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  32^* F.;  it  almost  always  lies  higher  than 
this.  Its  altitude  depends  principally  upon  the  temperature  of  the  hottest 
month,  and  also  upon  the  local  moisture,  the  shape  of  the  mountain?^,  älc, 
and  is  tar  fVoni  increasing  refjularly  toward??  the  equator.  Hence  it  not 
rarely  occurs  that  the  fsnow  line  is  higher  on  one  mounlain  than  on  another 
which  iie.s  nearer  the  equator.  Thus  in  Norway  this  line  lies  proportionahly 
very  high,  being  400  feet  higher  at  a  latitude  of  70°  than  in  the  islands  5" 
further  south.  As  a  general  rule  the  snow  line  lies  lower  on  the  coast  of  a 
country  than  in  its  interior.  Under  the  equator  the  snow  line  of  South 
America  reaches  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc ;  fourteen  to  eighteen  degrees 
south  of  the  etjuutor  in  the  Chilian  Andes,  according  to  Pentland,  it  rises 
2500  feet  higher  than  under  the  equator,  as  at  Quito,  Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi, 
and  Antisana.  The  reason  of  the  lesser  height  of  the  snow  line  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Himalaya  than  on  the  south  (see  preceding  lable)  is  tu  he 
found  in  the  deposit  of  immense  quantities  of  rain  and  snow  nu  tlip  south 
side,  from  the  atmosphere  charged  with  the  vapors  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  iar 
less  failing  from  the  dry  air  <^  the  northern  declivity.  £ven  in  the  Alps 
there  is  a  great  difierence  in  thu  respect  between  the  south  and  north  sides. 
Saussure  observed  that  the  great  ftalds  of  snow  in  the  Alps  were  capable 
of  depressing  the  snow  line  by  as  much  as  600  feet  In  some  cases 
these  curves  in  the  snow  line  an  very  numerous,  as  shown  in 
pi.  23,  fg.  3. 

While  we  have  a  means  of  examining  the  lower  snow  line,  owing  to  its 
accessibility,  we  have  none  for  the  upper  limit,  because  the  mountains  of 
the  earth  do  not  lii  t  liiemselves  into  those  regions  where,  on  account  of  the 
too  great  rarity  and  dryness  uf  the  air,  snow  no  longer  presents  itself.  The 
term  upper  smno  Hne,  as  used  by  some  authors,  is  not  to  be  understood  in 
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the  sense  just  referred  to.  It  simply  means  the  limit  of  perpetual  «dow; 
while  the  lower  snow  line  refers  to  a  limit  at  which  enow  sometimes 

continues  for  some  years. 

But  little  change  in  the  temperature  of  springs  is  obscrv^ed  with  the 
different  seasons,  the  range  in  llie  temperate  /.ones  Ijcing  rarely  more  than 
fron»  1  — 3  F.  Their  highest  temperature  in  tlie  northern  hemisphere 
occurs  in  September,  their  lowest  in  March.  In  the  -torrid  zone  their  mean 
temperature  is  somewhat  lower,  in  the  temperate  somewhat  higher  than  that 
of  the  air.  Springs  coming  from  great  depths  have,  however,  a  much 
higher  temperature,  as  shown  by  various  salt  and  mineral  springy,  and 
artesian  wells. 

As  already  observed,  the  daily  variations  of  temperature  are  much  slighter 
at  sea  than  on  land.  In  the  torrid  zone,  the  dilTorence  between  the  daily 
niaxiinuni  and  mintmum,  al  the  highest,  amounts  to  2'^ — ^1"F.  ;  in  the  tempe- 
rate zone  to  a  — tJ  F.  In  the  torrid  '/one,  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
decreases  with  the  dcptli ;  wliile  ui  the  surlace  this  may  amount  to  from 
80^ — 88^P.,  at  great  depths  it  may  be  only  35°  or  36"^?.  This  coldness  of  the 
lower  strata  of  the  ocean  waters,  according  to  Humboldt,  causes  currents 
which  lead  the  polar  waters  towards  the  equator. 

3.  Aimotpheric  Fmsure, 

The  amount  of  pfssnre  exerted  by  tiie  atmosphere  at  any  one  place  is 
measured  l)y  the  height  of  the  mereury  in  the  barometer.  Temperature, 
however,  also  affects  this  height,  the  mercury  rising  shghtly  with  increase 
of  Iteat,  and  sinking  with  cold,  independently  of  any  change  in  the  pressure 
of  the  air.  To  com|wre  diflerent  observations,  therefore,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  reduce  them  to  some  standard  of  temperature,  this  being 
assumed  at  32^F.,  or  the  freezing  point.  Now  mercury  expands  .0001  of  its 
bulk  for  every  degree  above  32°F.,  therefore  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
the  required  reduction  is  to  subtract  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  observed 
altitude  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit  above  32"^.  Application  may  also  be 
made  of  the  formula  h  —  (/  —  X  A -|- .0001  =  the  corrected  height, 
where  h  =  the  observed  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  and  I  =  the  tempe- 
rature at  the  time  of  observation.  Allowance  amst  also  be  made  for  the 
expansion  of  the  attached  scale,  unless  thi^  be  of  glass,  brass,  or  other 
metals  expanding  nearly  as  much  as  mercury.  A  third  correction  must  be 
made  for  capillary  depression  of  the  mercury.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding 
tedious  calculations,  tables  of  these  corrections  required  have  been 
constructed. 

The  barometer  exhibits  incessant  variations  in  altitude,  distinguished  into 
diurnal  and  annual.  Of  these  the  former  are  much  less  conspicuous  in  the 
temperate  zones  than  in  the  torrid.  There  the  amplitude  or  greatest  extent 
of  daily  variation  is.  in  Quito,  2.82,  in  Guinea  2.44,  in  Cumana  over  2'  ,  in 
Jamaica  1.45,  in  the  Canary  Islands  1.10.  in  Rome  0.70,  in  Paris  0.76,  in 
London  0.38,  and  tu  St.  Petersburg  only  one  fifth  of  a  millimetre.  In 
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general,  however,  from  observations  made  on  both  hemispheres,  Ironi  0^  to 
79"  of  latitude,  and  to  a  iieight  of  lv,',000  feet,  it  has  been  found  thai  the 
bai'ometer  twice  reaches  a  uiaxiumm  and  twice  a  niiDimum  every  day.  The 
maxima  occur  between  8i  and  lOi  a.  h.  (on  an  average  at  9h.  S7m.)»  and 
between  9  and  11  r.M.  (average  lOh.  11m.);  the  minima  between  8  and  ft 
A.  H.  (average  8f  a.  m.),  and  between  8  and  ft  p.  n.  (average  4h.  ftm.). 
These  hours  of  highest  and  lowest  barometer  stand  in  the  eourae  of  a  day, 
where  the  rise  of  the  mercury  exceeds  the  fall,  or  the  reverse,  are  called  the 
hours  of  turn  ;  they  fall  nearer  noon  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In  winter, 
and  during  the  rainy  season  of  the  tropics,  tfip  d  iily  variations  are  least,  and 
greatest  in  April.  On  ht<rh  mountains  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  diurnal 
variations  are  nmch  less  than  in  the  low  lands.  Here  there  is  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  twofold  rise  and  full  of  the  barometer,  but  only  one  daily 
maumum  and  minimum ;  the  hours  of  turning  also  lie  nearMr  noon.  The 
daily  mean  value  is  observed,  on  an  average,  about  ten  o'eloek  in  tbe 
morning  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

On  taking  the  mean  of  the  hourly  variations  of  the  barometer  for  every 
month,  it  will  be  found  that  in  June,  Juiy,  and  August,  the  baronieter  it 
generally  higher  in  the  morning  and  lower  in  the  nfternonn  than  the  mean 
annual  temperature,  while  the  opposite  is  ras<'  in  October,  November, 
and  December.  Tlie  mean  nK>nth!y  barumeter  height  varies  from  <tne 
month  to  another,  and  this  mure  conspicuously  in  the  temi>erale  than  in  the 
torrid  zone  ;  it  is  higher  in  winter  than  in  the  other  seasons.  The  acci- 
dental, or  not  periodical  variations,  are  conMderably  greater  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  and  this  the  more  with  the  distance  from  tbe  equator.  Lines 
connecting  places  of  equal  annual  variation  of  the  barometer  are  called 
igobarometrical  Hum.  These  are  not  parallel  to  circles  of  latitude,  but 
ascend,  for  instance,  northwards  from  the  eastern  coast  of  America 
towards  Europe  and  Asia,  diverge  in  the  interior  of  the  continent 
of  the  old  world  more  and  more  from  the  equator,  and  then  sink  down 
again. 

The  absolute  mean  barometric  condition  of  a  place,  like  the  mean  tempe- 
rature, i.s  ohluiued  by  taking  llie  mean  uf  as  many  mean  annual  barometric 
heights  as  possible.  This  depends  not  only  on  the  level  above  the  sea,  but 
also  on  the  geographical  position  in  loi^itude  and  latitude.  For  this  reason 
the  mean  barometer  height  is  not,  as  formerly  supposed,  the  same  every- 
where  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  increases  from  the  equator  in  either 
direction,  attaining  its  maximum  between  80^  and  40^  of  latitude,  and  then 
decreasing  to  between  GO^  and  70  .  It  ap|>ears  again  to  ascend  within  the 
polar  circle.  From  the  equator  to  l-l  oflalitmle.  the  mean  height  of  the 
barom»"ter  at  the  h  vcl  of  llie  sea  amounts  to  W.M-'S.iH  Paris  lines  (20.65  to 
29.74  KnuH^h  incho).  it  then  increases  to  lines  (;>l).83  inche«?),  after- 
wards decreasing.  Tlie  niean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  also  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  longitude,  at  equal  longitudes  and 
seasons  being  greater  in  the  Atlantic  than  in  the  Pacific,  the  düEerence  being 
on  the  northern  hemisphere  1.3  lines  in  wint«r  and  1.6  lines  In  summer,  and 
in  the  southern  0.8  lines  in  summer  and  1.6  lines  in  winter.  The  following 
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table  eihibits  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  differeot  places  ntuated 
Mar  the  aea:— 


Equator  .    .       .  0* 

Christiaüäborg     .  5|N 

Cumana    ...  11  N 

Callao    ....  12  S 

Madras  ....  13  N 

Peru     ....  17  S 

St.  Thomas  .   .  16  N 

Rio  Janeiro  .   .  23  S 

Macao  ....  22  N 

Madeira    .    .    .  32i  N 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  34  S 

Naples  ....  41  N 


336.5  " 

33G9 

836.S 

337.2 

337.3 

337.35 

887.1 

338.7 

338.2 

339.1 

338.2 

888.3 


Marseilles 
Triebt  .  .  . 
Brest  ... 
Paris  .  .  . 
London  .  , 
Edinburgh  . 
South  Sea  , 
Stockholm  , 
St.  Petersbuig 
Reikiavig .  . 
Gothaab  .  . 
Spitzbergen  . 


43  N 
46  " 

48  ** 

49  " 
51i  " 
56  " 
57|S 
59  N 
GO**  " 
64  " 
64  " 

75-78  « 


337.4"' 

337.8 

888.5 

337.5 

337.2 

336.1 

886.4 

335.9 

337.2 

333.4 

331.5 

885.5 


Erman  assumes  the  reduced  mean  barometer  height  at  the  equator  at 
337.2"' ;  at  a  latitude  of  25*  he  calculated  the  maximum  to  be  338.7  ;  at  a 
latitude  of  45<^.  to  be  387.6"'.   (The  line,  indicated  by       ia  .086  of  an 

English  inch.) 

The  cause  of  the  above-mentioned  variations  of  the  barometer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  lieat  ou  the  earth,  this  varying  inces- 
santly. Heated  air  being  lighter  than  that  whioh  is  cooler,  causes  a 
difference  in  atmospheric  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer.  Suppose 
the  air  over  a  certain  region  to  become  heated :  the  column  expands,  and 
rising  higher  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  is  diffused  laterally.  Under 
this  column,  then,  the  mercury  will  fall,  rising  under  the  colder  surrounding 
atmosphere,  over  which  the  excess  of  the  ascending  column  had  spread. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  is  clear  that  the  falling  of  the  barometer, 
at  least  in  Europe,  is  generally  connected  with  a  rise  of  the  thermometer, 
and  vice  versa.  Thi.s  same  connexion  between  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  two 
instruments  takes  place  in  the  tropics,  for  which  reason  the  baruiactor  may 
be  called  a  differential  thermometer,  from  Its  indicating  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  neighboring  great  tracts  of  country.  The  barometer 
may,  however,  rise  and  fall  considerably  without  any  change  in  the  thermo» 
meter,  and  both  instruments  may  rise  or  fall  together.  The  regular 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  course  of  the  day  have  little  influence  on  the 
barometer.  The  maximum  of  the  irregular  variations  of  the  barometer 
occurs  when  the  yearly  temperature  is  tlie  least;  the  minimum  a  short  time 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  hiirhest  temperature. 

The  barometer,  it  is  weil  iviiuwn,  is  sometimes  used  to  predict  the  weather. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  barometer  by  day  sinks  before  a  ram,  and  ascends 
during  the  rain.  It  exhibits  more  or  less  agitation  during  storms,  and  from 
this  we  may  draw  conclusions  with  respect  to  such  storms,  and  even  some- 
times predict  them;  yet  the  proposition  that  the  barometer  must  stand 
very  low  during  storms  is  not  always  true.  During  the  storm  of  Dec.  11, 
1786,  on  the  Isle  of  France,  the  barometer  fell  nearly  eight  lines  in  four 
hours,  and  ascended  again  ten  and  a  half  lines  in  two  hours.  During  the 
hurricane  on  Sept.  21st,  iRia,  at  St.  Thomas,  it  fisll  four  lioM  in  four  hours, 
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and  again  ajicended  more  than  five  lines  in  three  quarten  of  an  hour.  From 
Humboldt's  observations  the  hurricanes  between  the  tropics  an  not 
accompanied  by  so  great  a  depression  of  the  barometer  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

4.  Of  the  Winds. 

All  motions  of  the  atmosphere,  or  aerial  currents,  are  Imown  by  the 
general  term  wind».  These  almost  always  arise  from  an  unequal  heating  of 
the  earth's  surface  and  of  the  incumbent  air.  although  other  causes  may 

occasionally  operate,  as,  for  in:jtance,  the  sudden  condensation  of  watery 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere.  The  theory  of  winds  is  weil  illustrated  by  an 
experiment  as  ficriiretl  in  pi  fi^'.  (12.  If,  durinjr  winter,  the  door  of  a 
warn»  room  leading  into  an  apartnioiit  or  passage-way  that  is  not  heated,  be 
slightly  opened,  and  a  burning  candle  held  to  the  u|)p(.'r  eiitl  of  the  crevice, 
the  flauje  will  be  driven  outwards,  and  thereby  deuiunslrate  the  existence 
of  a  current  of  heated  air  from  the  u]>per  part  of  the  room.  About  tlie 
middle  of  the  opening  the  flame  will  be  vertical,  owing  to  the  absence  of  both 
an  inward  and  outward  current.  At  the  bottom,  again,  a  current  will  be 
again  sensible,  consisting  of  the  colder  external  air  pressing  into  the  room  to 
supply  the  Io^h  occasioned  by  the  up{>er  outward  current.  This  air  then, 
after  entering  tiie  room,  becoming  heated,  and  therefore  lighter,  ascends  and 
passes  out  at  the  top  again.  Precisely  in  the  same  manner  the  air  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth  ascends  and  rtows  over  the  colder,  while  that 
I'rotn  tfie  surroundiniz  colder  reijions  flows  in  tVoni  below. 

To  determine  lite  direction  of  winds  at  the  surface  ofth^  earth,  weather- 
cocks or  wind-vanes  are  used.  These  consist  of  a  flat  thin  piece  of  sheet 
iron  or  other  material,  of  an  appropriate  shape.  This  is  placed  in  a  vertical 
plane,  and  turning  on  a  vertical  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity. 
The  surface  of  the  vane  on  one  side  of  this  axis  must  be  greater  than  on  the 
other,  so  that  when  struck  by  the  wind  it  may  have  a  determinate  direction. 
Thus  we  may  construct  the  vane  in  the  shape  of  an  arrow  broadly  feathered  ; 
the  barb  will  then  point  in  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  comes.  This 
direction  is  generally  estimated  by  the  eye,  but  may  be  obtained  more 
accurately  by  fixing  under  the  vane  a  series  of  rod.s,  connected  in  a  frame- 
work, and  ]>oiuling  to  the  four  quarters  ot  the  horizon.  Each  ro<i  has  a 
letter  at  its  extremity  indicating  this  direction  as  N.,  8..  W.;  sometimes 
thero  are  four  others  to  indicate  the  N.W.,  S.W.,  N.E.,  S.E.  points  of  the 
compass.  A  very  convenient  construction  of  the  vane  is  to  have  its  axis 
passing  down  through  the  roof  into  a  chamber.  On  the  lower  end  of 
the  axis  ^  to  be  fixed  an  index,  which  shall  rotate  in  a  circle  marked 
with  the  directions  of  the  wind.  This  index,  turning  simultaneously  and 
equally  with  the  vane,  will  always  tell  the  direction  of  the  wind  without  the 
necessity  of  going  outside  of  the  house.  It  sluiuld  have  been  Iwfore 
mentioned,  that  vanes,  to  he  of  scientific  value,  must  be  as  much  as  possible 
free  from  the  minor  currents  produced  by  local  obstructions  ;  their  elevatioD, 
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then,  above  surrounding  objects,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Self-registering 
weathercocks,  called  anemometers,  or  anemographs,  have  also  been  con- 
structed by  Landriani,  Parrot,  Traill,  Osier,  and  others,  where  the  direction 
of  the  wind  during  the  twenty-four  hours  is  traced  directly  on  paper  without 
the  necessity  of  an  attendant. 

Besides  the  direction  of  the  wind  it  is  necessary  to  consider  its  velocity 
and  strength.  The  simplest  method  of  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  wind  is 
to  make  use  of  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  employed  in  ascertaining  the 
velocity  of  a  current  of  water.  Thus,  a  light  body,  as  a  piece  of  pa|)er  or  a 
downy  feather,  t&c,  may  be  let  loose  into  the  air,  and  the  distance  traversed 
in  a  given  time  noted  ;  this  is,  however,  entirely  inapplicable  in  high  winds, 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  motion,  and  the  dithculty  of  properly 
regulating  the  experiment.  Some  have  endeavored  to  use  the  passage  of 
the  shadows  of  clouds  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  ascertain  this  velocity, 
but  this  method  is  not  very  applicable,  owitjg  U*  the  uncertainty  of  the  path 
and  the  small  portion  measurable  by  a  single  observer.  The  ujost  satisfac- 
tory and  generally  used  method  is  to  ascertain  the  perpendicular  pressure 
of  the  current  against  an  opposed  surface  of  known  area,  assuniing  that  the 
force  of  the  wind  is  a  consequence  or  a  function  of  its  velocity.  Con- 
trivances for  measuring  the  force  of  the  wind  are  called  anemometers,  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  the  term.  They  have  been  proposed  and  constructed  in 
great  variety.  The  fnst  method  proposed  was  to  allow  the  wind  to  strike 
against  a  vertically  depending  disk  or  plate,  and  to  deternjine  its  force  by 
the  angle  through  which  the  plate  was  lifted.  This  idea  was  the  basis  of  the 
anemometer  of  l*ickering  and  Oertel.  In  Dalberg 's  construction,  the  disk, 
instead  of  depending,  was  erected  vertically  on  a  hinge,  and  kept  to  the 
wind  by  a  great  vane.  More  recently.  Parrot  has  proposed  instead  of  a  disk 
to  take  a  hollow  ball,  which,  suspended  freely  by  a  rod,  shall  be  raised  by 
the  wind,  the  angle  of  elevation  being  measured  on  an  attached  quadrant, 
and  from  this  angle  the  force  of  the  wind  determined.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  simplest  anemometers  is  that  of  Bougner,  consisting  of  a  square  plate 
fastened  to  a  four-sided  rod.  This  rod  fitted  in  a  hollow  four-cornered 
parallelopipedon,  and  pressed  against  a  spiral  spring  contained  in  it.  The 
plate  being  made  to  face  the  wind,  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  on  the 
spring  was  measured  by  an  index.  This  instrument  has  recently  been  much 
improved  by  Beaufoy. 

In  another  class  of  anemometers  the  wind  turns  wheels  or  vanes :  to  these 
belong  those  of  Christiani,  Wolf,  Leutmann,  and  others,  the  ingenious 
self  registering  anemometer  of  Michael  Lomonosow,  and  the  hydrometric 
vane  of  Waltnmnn.  By  means  of  this  latter  instrument  the  velocity  of  run- 
ning water  may  be  ascertained  as  well  as  that  of  the  wind.  It  consists  of  a 
small  windmill,  to  whose  axis  an  endless  screw  is  attached,  which  catches 
in  the  teeth  of  a  wheel ;  the  axis  of  the  latter  is  provided  with  an  index  for 
the  purpo.se  of  measuring  the  entire  number  of  revolutions  of  the  mill. 
Among  the  more  recent  instruments  the  portable  one  of  Lind  (probably 
invented  by  Hales)  deserves  special  attention,  on  account  of  the  small 
surface  presented  to  the  wind,  large  surfaces   always  involving  great 
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uncertainty.  This  consists  of  two  parallel  glass  tubes  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  connected  beneath  by  a  bent 
tube  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch  bore.  A  metal  cap,  bent  at  right  angles,  is 
attached  to  the  u[»[)er  end  of  one  tube,  its  opening  receiving  the  wind. 
Both  legs  are  so  fastened  to  a  vertical  iron  rod  as  that  the  wind  keeps  the 
whole  instrument  in  the  direction  of  its  cunent.  W  ater  is  poured  into  the 
tubes,  filling  them  about  half  full.  When  the  wind  blows  into  the  mouth 
of  the  metal  cap,  it  depresses  the  water  in  one  tube,  causing  it  to  rise  in  the 
other.  The  difference  of  level  between  the  two  tubes  gives  the  height  of  a 
column  of  water  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the  force  of  the  wind  acting  on 
a  surface  of  equal  area.  This  anemotneter  gives  approximately  very 
accurate  results.  There  are,  however,  three  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
general  use:  unequal  temperature,  evafwration,  and  the  freezing  of  the  water; 
on  this  latter  account  it  were  better  to  make  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

According  to  the  determinations  of  K<»use.  the  velocity  of  an  almost 
insensible  wind  amounts  to  one  and  a  half  fret  in  a  second  ;  of  one  just 
perceptible,  three  to  four  and  a  half  feet  ;  of  a  pleasant  wind,  six  to  seven 
and  a  half;  of  a  brisk  wind,  fourteen  and  a  half  to  twenty-two ;  of  a  veiy 
brisk  wind,  twenty-nine  and  a  half  to  thirty-six  and  a  half ;  of  a  strong 
wind,  forty-four  to  fifty-one  and  a  half;  of  a  very  strong  wind,  fifty-eighl 
and  a  half  to  sixty-six  ;  of  a  storm,  seventy-three  and  a  half;  of  a  violent 
storm,  eighty-eight ;  of  a  hurricane,  117  ;  and  of  the  most  violent  hurricane, 
to  147  feet  per  second.  Brandes  estimated  the  velocity  of  a  moderate  wind 
at  twelve  to  sixteen  feet ;  Woltmann,  that  of  a  violent  storm  at  seventy  to 
eighty  feet  ;  Rochan,  that  of  a  tropical  storm  at  150  feet  ;  the  maximum 
being  600  feet.  Kraft  determined  the  velocity  (»f  the  wind  during  a  violent 
storm  in  St.  Petersburg  to  be  110  to  123  feet.  Finally,  the  wind  appears 
to  increase  in  velocity  with  the  elevation. 

Kaemtz  has  divided  the  winds  into  regular  and  irregular  or  variable. 
To  the  first  class  belong  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  the  trade  winds,  and  the 
monsoons.  Land  and  sea  breezes  are  ex|K'rienced  on  coasts  and  islands, 
and  are  produced  by  causes  already  explained.  After  sunrise  the  land  is 
heated  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  sea ;  consequently,  about  ten  A.M.  a 
current  sets  in  from  the  sea — a  sea  breeze — which  reaches  its  maximum  of 
intensity  between  two  and  three  P.M.,  a  calm  again  ensuing  about  sunset. 
Equilibrium  of  temperature  between  the  two  is  soon  disturbed  by  the 
greater  depression  of  temperature  on  land  produced  by  more  rapid 
radiation  ;  this  being  now  cooler  than  the  sea,  a  current  of  colder  air  pours 
out  seawards  from  the  land — the  land  breeze — which  lasts  until  about  eight 
A.M.  In  both  cases  an  opposite  current  exists  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  land  breeze  is  inconsiderable  about  |)eninsulas,  but  very 
sensible  in  bays.  Similar  periodical  variations  prevail  also  on  the  banks 
of  great  lakes,  as  also  in  long  valleys  and  ravines. 

It  very  frequently  happens  that  currents  of  air,  at  different  heights,  mote 
in  entirely  different  directions,  as  shown  by  the  motion  of  clouds  of  different 
degrees  of  elevation.    This  is  illustrated  by  pi.  24,  ßg.  12,  where  ah  is  the 
direction  of  the  lower,  dc  that  of  the  upper  current.    In  investigations  into 
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these  currents,  small  balloons,  like  those  used  so  successfully  Ijy  Thomas 
Forster,  are  very  useful ;  in  most  cases  fom*  to  live,  and  souieiiincü  even 
seven  to  eigbt  sinmlUneous  difierent  curreuto  may  be  found  to  exist* 
Aecording  to  the  observaticMU  of  Placidus  Heinrich,  instituted  at 
Regensbuxg  (Ratisbon)  in  the  months  of  May«  June,  and  July,  1791,  the 
North  wind  blew  9  times  above,  U  times  below 
N.E.      "      "  11     "       "     la    •*  ** 

^  tt  U  It  I)  JQ  il  «( 

S.E.       "       "    3     "        "9     "  " 

S.W.  "  15  «  «  14  "  •* 
W.  *'  76  '*  «  40  •*  *' 
N.W.  «  "  10  «  "  44  " 
The  trade  teindt  which  in  the  torrid  zone  blows  constantly  from  east  to 
west,  may  be  readily  understood  from  what  has  already  been  stated.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  the  air  being  greatly  heated,  expands  and  flows 
above  towards  the  poles,  at  the  same  time  that  a  counter  current  of  cold 
air  sets  in  from  the  poles  to  the  equator.  Had  the  earth  no  rotation  on  an 
axis,  there  would  be  a  north  wind  on  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  a  south 
on  the  southern.  But  the  earth  turns  on  her  axis  from  west  to  east  once 
in  twt  tity-lour  linurs,  and  individual  regions  have  an  actual  velocity  which 
is  sjreater  with  lJu;  vicinity  to  the  equator.  The  air  coiniDj;  IV(.»mi  tlie  pules, 
and  preserving  its*  original  velocity,  juust  move  slower  luvvurds  the  east 
than  the  earth  itself,  and  consequently  will  have,  in  respect  to  the  latter,  a 
relative  motion  from  east  to  west  This  motion,  combined  with  the 
motion  from  the  pdes  to  the  equator,  gives  as  its  resultant  a  north-east  wind 
to  countries  north  of  the  equator,  and  a  south-east  wind  to  those  south  of 
it.  These  winds  blow  over  the  whole  earth,  but  are  generally  only  sensible 
at  sea,  at  some  distance  (about  fifty  miles)  from  the  main  land,  in  the 
Atlantic  the  trade  wind  extends  from  8*  to  28^  or  30' ;  in  the  Pacific  to 
25®N.f/.  ;  the  limits  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  less  accurately 
(letermiMed.  Sailors  make  use  ot  these  winds  in  the  voyaiie  from  Europe 
to  America,  by  steering  souih  ironi  Madeira  nearly  to  the  tropic  of  ("ancer, 
whence,  wiiii  little  effort  of  the  crew,  they  are  carried  west,  in  iiite 
manner  the  Spanish  vessels  went  regularly  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla  with 
this  wind.  Kaemtz  assumes  the  limits  of  the  north-east  trade  wind  at 
2^  and  93**  N.  (the  latter  moves  in  summer  a  little  more  northerly,  and  in 
winter  a  little  more  southerly),  that  of  the  south-east  trade  at  3"  to  4'  and 
21°  S.,  the  northern  limit  of  ihc  latter  lyiufr  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  equator  the  two  trades  become 
more  easterly,  and  are  separated  by  a  zone  in  which  there  is  generally  an 
almost  total  absence  of  wind,  hence  called  the  region  ut  tv///y<.s'.  Thi.s  has  a 
mean  breadth  of  about  0°  (in  August  ot' 9f  * ,  and  in  Deeenil'er  only  of  21"=^), 
and  lies  somewhat  north  of  the  equator,  from  which  its  northern  limit  is  a 
little  further  removed  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Nevertheless,  the  calms 
alternate  incessantly  with  sudden  squalls  or  storms  and  irregular  winds. 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  regularity  of  tlie  trade  wind  is  disturbed  by  the 
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shape  of  the  surroundiuir  bodies  of  land  ;  only  in  its  goutliern  portions 
between  \e\v  Holluud  and  Madagascar,  between  12  and  28^  S.  L.,  a 
south-^a.sl  trade  wind  prevails  the  whole  year.  In  its  northern  part  south- 
west and  north-east  winds  (moosootis)  alternate ;  of  these  the  former  Uow 
from  April  to  October,  the  latter  in  the  remaining  half  of  the  year.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in  the  unequal  heating  of  the 
neighboring  regions  inclosing  this  sea.  and  possessing  opposite  seasons  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  summer  half  year,  when  the  sun  is  north  of  the 
celestial  equator,  the  north  or  north-east  countries.  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
India,  are  the  warnier,  and  the  wind  therefore  blows  over  the  sea  to  the 
land  from  the  south-west  ;  in  tiie  other  lialf  of  the  year,  the  sun  staiuiing 
south  of  the  cnjualor,  the  country  to  the  south-west  (Africa)  becomes 
warmer,  thereby  producing  north-east  winds. 

The  upper  ourrant  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  ha^  in  the  nmtbem 
hemisphere,  a  south-westerly,  in  the  southern,  a  norlh-westeriy  direction. 
The  altitude  at  which  this  current  commences  has  not  yet  been  determined; 
on  Teneri^  it  prevails  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet,  while  llumboJdt  found 
the  easterly  trade  wind  on  South  America  at  an  altitude  of  8000  feet.  In 
all  cases,  the  equatorial  current  becoming  cooler,  sinks  deej)er  and  deeper, 
finally  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus  in  the  higher  latitudes  the 
two  opposite  currents  meet,  and  nuitually  interfere  without  any  regnhir 
aliernaliiMi  taking  i»hice  between  ttiem.  (hi  the  great  seas  the  west  winds 
are  tolerably  regular  between  30  and  4Ü  ,  more  so  m  the  southern  than 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  are  used  in  the  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  northern  and  western  Euro{>e  the  south-west  winds  decidedly 
predominate.  The  same  is  the  case  on  the  Atlantic,  between  Europe  and 
North  America,  for  which  reason  the  voyage  from  Europe  to  America 
generally  lasts  longer  than  that  from  America  to  Europe.  According  to 
the  recent  calculations  of  Mahlmann  at  the  mean  latitude  of  the  temperate 
zone,  in  both  continents,  a  west-south-west  wind  is  to  bo  considered  as  the  , 
prevailing  one  See  the  chart  of  tlie  winds  ^pl.Al.ßg.  I)  iliusUrating  what 
has  just  been  said. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  times,  that  is,  the  number  of  days 
in  tile  lOOU,  during  which,  on  an  average,  each  one  of  the  eight  principal 
winds  blows  in  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  table : 


Countries. 

N. 

X.  E. 

8.  E. 

8. 

1«.  w. 

w 

X  w. 

England  .  .  . 

82 

Ill 

99 

81 

Ill 

225 

171 

120 

Prance.  .  .  . 

126 

140 

84 

76 

117 

193 

165 

110 

Germany   ,  . 

84 

98 

119 

87 

97 

IRf» 

108 

131 

Denmark   .  . 

«.'S 

98 

100 

129 

02 

198 

161 

150 

Sweden  .  .  . 

102 

101 

80 

110 

128 

210 

159 

106 

Russia  .... 

90 

101 

81 

130 

08 

148 

166 

192 

N.  America  . 

96 

116 

49 

108 

123 

197 

101 

210 

The  season  <tf  the  year  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the 
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wind.  In  Europe  the  direction  is  more  southerly  during  winter  than  in  the 
other  seasons  ;  in  spring  (iVIarch  and  April)  east  winds  occur,  in  summer 
(particularly  in  July)  west  and  also  north  winds,  and  in  autunm  (especially 
in  October)  south  winds.  The  slreiit;ili  of  the  wind  depends  partly  on  the 
season,  being  greatest  in  winter  (January  and  February),  and  partly  on  the 
time  of  day,  increasing  in  the  morning  towards  noon,  and  then  decreasing 
towards  evening. 

in  Europe  the  wind  when  changing  appears  to  move  for  any  one  place 

from  north  by  east,  south  and  west,  as  seems  to  have  been  first  suggested 
by  Lord  Bacon,  and  after  him  by  Mariotte,  Sturm,  Lampadius,  Sohübler, 
and  others.  The  same  relation  seems  to  exist  in  North  America.  Dove 
first  attempted  to  investigate  this  succession,  and  attained  to  the  foliowins; 
results  :  In  that  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  where  ecpiatoriid  and 
polar  currents  alternule,  the  wind,  a.'<  ;i  <jener;d  rule,  shifts  troin  the  soiaii 
by  west,  nortii,  and  east,  and  returns  between  south  and  we^t,  as  also 
between  north  and  east,  more  frequently  than  in  other  directions.  In  the 
«outhem  hemisphere  the  wind  changes  from  south  by  east,  north,  and  west, 
coming  back  more  frequently  between  north  and  west,  south  and  east.  In 
the  temperate,  and  probably  in  the  frigid  zones,  where  equatorial  and  polar 
Currents  constantly  alternate,  the  wind  at  a  mean  appears  to  go  round  the 
quarters  of  the  horizon  in  a  definite  direction,  this  direction  beinfj  opposite 
in  the  two  hemispheres.  In  the  torrid  zone,  where  pohir  currents  ulone 
prevail  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  no  couiplele  rotation  of  the  wind. 
Nevertheless,  whenever  in  the  torrid  zone,  owing  to  the  purlicular 
diatribuli<>n  of  land  and  sea,  a  northern  current  alternates  once  a  year  with 
f<  southern,  there  will  be  but  one  complete  rotation  in  the  course  of  the 
jfear,  and  that  in  the  direction  which  predominates  in  the  south  temperate 
dbne. 

'  The  direction  of  the  wind,  as  already  remarked,  exerts  a  decided  influence 
on  the  height  of  the  barometer.  This,  in  western  and  central  Europe,  is 
highest  during  northern  and  ea.stern,  lowest  during  southern  and  western 
winds.  The  following  table  contains  the  height  of  the  barometer 
corresponding  to  the  various  winds,  from  observations  made  in  the  places 
mentioned : 


MlUgHttn. 

CwtanA. 
Pull  Omm. 

St.  FlBl«fllHil|. 

■  1 

NllllMU«. 

N.   .  . 

759.2 

7. '9  1 

758.7 

334.7 

338.7 

28.00 

743.1 

N.E.  . 

760.7 

TÜÖ.5 

75Ö.4 

335.0 

3386 

28.15 

745.1 

B.   .  • 

7Ö8.9 

757.2 

758.8 

334.5 

338.8 

28.15 

743.Ö 

S.G.  . 

756.6 

754.0 

754.7 

333.5 

338.8 

38.16 

741.7 

754.4 

753.1 

751.3 

332.8 

337  7 

28.07 

740.6 

S.W.  '. 

755.2 

753.5 

752.6 

333.4 

336.3 

2S.07 

740.3 

w.  .  . 

757.3 

755.6 

756.0 

333.7 

337.1 

28.05 

741.1 

N.W.. 

758.0 

757.8 

756.6  1 

334.3 

337.9 

28.00 

741.5 

Curves  have  been  constructed  for  dtfierent  places,  showing  the  dependence 
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of  the  Imrometer  on  the  winds,  as  shown  in  pi.  28,  firrs.  4"  and  4*.  Now  as 
the  height  of  the  barometer  is  in  a  certain  connexion  with  the  temperature, 
the  latter  must  Htand  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  In 
Euro|)e,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  generally  lower  during  uurlhern  thau 
aoathern  winds»  and  lowest  of  all  during  north-east  winds  ;  this  rule, 
however,  exhibits  many  occasional  exceptions  in  diffiupent  places  and 
seasons.  Thus,  in  Paris,  during  suininer»  it  is  coldest  during  south-west, 
west,  and  north-west  .winds,  and  warmest  during  south-east  winds ;  in 
winter,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  coldest  during  north,  north-east,  and  north 
winds,  and  warmest  during  south,  south-west,  and  west  winds.  Curves 
exhibiting  the  connexion  between  the  condition  of  the  thermometer  arid  the 
directions  of  the  wind  fur  a  given  place,  are  called  by  Dove  thermotnetric 
wind  rosettes  {fißs.  5"  and  a''). 

Unusually  high  winds  or  storms  are  caused  by  some  great  disturbance  of  the 
equitibriam  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  produced  by  a  rapid 
condensation  of  watery  vapor,  and  the  consequent  rarefaction  of  the  air ;  the 
air  then  rushes  violently  from  all  directions  to  the  place  of  rarefaction,  the 
place  itself  changing  its  position.  This  theory  is  maintained  by  Brandes 
and  Espy.  According  to  Redfield  and  Dov^  storms  are  to  be  considered  as 
whirlwinds,  havinj?  a  north-eastward  projrressive  motion  from  the  south  to 
tlie  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  air  in  the  \\h]v\  rotatini^  simtilfaneously 
in  a  given  direction.  In  the  northern  lienii.-<])iiere  this  is  iVorn  south  to  north 
by  east.  In  pi.  43,  fg.GS,  Ali  represents  the  line  along  which  the  minimutn 
of  atmospheric  pressure  progresses.  The  circles  described  about  A  und  Ii 
represent  the  whirl  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  storm.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  storm,  south-east  or  south  winds  will  prevail  at  places 
south-east  of  AB ;  south-east  at  D  and  £ ;  south  at  C  and  F ;  at  the  end  of 
the  storm  the  wind  will  have  a  westerly  direction  at  these  places.  To  the 
north-west  of  AB  the  wind  will  blow  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  whirlwinds  move  from  the  north-west,  and  have  the 
opposite  direction  of  rotation 

Coasts  and  islands  are  esj»ecially  subject  to  violent  storms,  owint'  to  ti»© 
absence  of  the  mountains  and  elevated  ranges  which  so  eminently  alleviate 
the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  main  land.  On  the  coast  of  the  North  sea,  tlie 
storms  occur  principally  in  November,  and  are  preceded  by  calms  and  by  an 
uncommonly  damp  warm  atmosphere.  Violent  storms  also  occur  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  coming  principally  from  the  north-west,  also  ushered  in  by 
uncommonly  warm  weather.  On  the  coast  of  Finmark,  thirty-three  storms 
were  counted  in  the  single  year  1798 ;  only  twenty-six  occurred,  however, 
at  anotlier  time  during  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  the  north  frigid  zone 
storms  tVom  the  south-west  and  south  are  not  rare  ;  the  most  violent  come 
from  the  soutli.  shilting  round  to  the  north.  Amoncr  (he  fiercest  storms  are 
lound  those  which  the  mistral  (north-east  wind)  produces  quite  frequently 
on  land,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  as  far  south  as  Africa.  One  cf 
these,  occurring  on  the  1 8th  o(  October,  1782,  pres«ed  against  an  opposing 
surface  with  a  force  of  ISlbs.  to  the  square  foot. 

The  most  terrible  storms  of  all,  called  Uimados,  trotado»,  or  kurricmu$, 
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occur  in  the  torrid  zone,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  produce 
at  limes  appalling  devastation.  They  take  place  nearly  every  year, 
beginning  generally  in  the  tropical  regions,  passing,  however,  out  of  these, 
and  generally  sparing  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  which  are 
protected  by  high  mountains ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  as  has 
been  generally  believed.  A  peculiarity  attending  them  is  that  the  wind, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  storm,  changes  its  direction,  generally  blowing 
from  all  parts  of  the  compass  in  succession  ;  quite  frequently,  also,  during 
the  storm  there  occurs  a  lull,  followed  by  a  change  of  the  wind  to  the 
opposite  direction.  Among  the  most  devastating  hurricanes  of  this  century 
belongs  that  of  1809  in  the  channel  of  Mozambiipie,  and  on  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  Rodrigues,  as  also  that  of  August,  1837,  which 
devastated  the  coasts  of  the  main  land  of  North  America  and  the  Lesser 
Antilles.  PI.  47,  figs.  0  and  10,  represent  their  sphere  of  influence.  The 
explanation  of  these  figures  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  the  work. 

Still  more  severe  was  the  tornado  of  October  10th,  1780.  which  destroyed 
the  fleet  of  Lord  Rodney  and  a  great  number  of  merchantmen,  killed  9,000 
men  in  Martinique  and  6,000  in  »St.  Lucia,  and  levelled  to  the  ground  the 
towns  of  St.  Pierre  in  Martini(iue.  and  Kingston  in  St.  Vincent  (fourteen 
onlv  out  of  six  hundred  houses  being  left  standing  in  the  latter  place). 
There  was  also  a  storm  at  Guadaloupe,  in  July  25,  1825,  in  which  the  wind 
appeared  to  be  luminous  ;  and  the  one  of  August,  1831,  which,  beginning  on  the 
16th  at  Barbadoes,  extended  within  six  days  over  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent 
St.  Lucia,  Granada,  Martinique,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  as  far  as  New 
Orleans,  destroying  at  Barbadoes  alone  ten  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property,  besides  the  lives  of  2500  men.  Many  tornadoes  extend  into  the 
United  States,  particularly  the  southern  portion  of  it,  generally,  however, 
losing  a  great  part  of  their  violence.  Furthermore,  the  rainy  season  in 
the  torrid  zone,  in  Africa  particularly,  is  connected  with  storms  which  often 
pass^  into  veritable  hurricanes.  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  esj)ecially  on 
the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  two  or  three  tornadoes  form  the  transition  from 
the  wet  to  the  dry  season ;  these  are  most  severe  when  unaccompanied  by 
rain,  and  are  then  called  white  tornadoes.  Very  violent  storms  also  rage 
on  the  east  coast  of  South  Africa,  to  which  the  Mauritius  is  exposed  :  the 
most  devastating  were  in  the  years  1760,  1701.  1700,  1772.  1773,  1786, 
1789,  1818  (when  forty  ships  were  torn  loose  from  their  anchors  and  mostly 
shattered  to  pieces,  and  many  men  on  the  island  were  destroyed),  and  1824. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  dangerous  neighborhood,  on  account  of  its 
storms,  the  most  fearful  of  which  are  those  which  strike  Cape  Town.  The 
storms  on  New  Holland  are  also  very  severe,  and  during  their  continuance 
the  wind  blows  from  all  quarters  of  the  horizon. 

The  whirlwinds  occurring  in  the  seas  of  China  and  Japan,  and  devastating 
these  coasts,  are  called  typhoons.  Resembling  the  hurricanes  of  the  west 
Indies  in  their  rotary  motion,  and  the  calm  succeeded  by  the  opposite  wind, 
they  differ  in  having  a  less  conspicuous  rectilineal  progression. 

The  hot  winds  form  a  peculiar  class,  embracing  the  samum.  the  harmattan, 
the  chamsin,  the  sirocco,  and  the  solano.    The  three  first  appear  to  be 
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identical ;  semum,  also  aimnin,  aemuro,  simoom,  or  aamiel  (poiaonoiu  wimi), 
is  the  name  of  this  wind  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  in  roost  countries  of  the  east 
It  is  called  ohamsin  in  £gypt,  and  harmattan  in  the  negro  tongue.  The 
term  chamsin,  menning  fifty,  comes  from  its  blowing  generally  for  the  fifty 
days  from  April  27  to  June  18,  althouj:jh  sometimes  the  vernal  equinoi 
occurs  in  the  midHIc  of  its  period.  These  winds  show  iheniselves  in  greatest 
violence  in  treeless,  sanHy  deserts,  their  (listiiiguishing  character  being  heat 
and  dryness.  A  darkening  oi  the  horizon  is  the  surest  precursor  ul"  the 
simoom ;  when  it  actually  arrives,  the  clear  heaven  vanishes,  the  sun  loses 
his  lustre,  the  air  is  filled  with  particles  of  sand,  and  all  nature  exhibits  signs 
of  the  greatest  disquiet.  The  heat  becomes  much  more  oppresslre  during 
the  storm,  particularly  when  columns  of  sand  are  carried  along  by  the 
current.  That  the  wind  in  itself  is  deadly,  or  at  least  injurious  to  the  health, 
seems  to  be  unfounded  ;  at  any  rate  the  narrations  of  many  of  the  earlier 
travellers  appear  to  have  been  highly  overcharged.  Even  the  assertion  that 
men  and  camels  cast  themselves  on  thegroimd  at  the  aj»proaeh  of  the  storm, 
burying  their  faces  in  the  sand,  and  thus  await  the  passage  ol  the  blast  over 
them,  appears  to  beiung  to  tlie  class  of  fables ;  so  much  is  true  tliat  the 
Arabians,  during  these  storms,  not  unfrequently  veil  their  faces  and  kneel 
down  behind  their  camels.  In  western  Asia,  particularly  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  the  deserts  between  Bagdad,  Bassora,  Aieppo»  and  Mecca,  the  simoom 
blows  only  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  being  most  violent 
in  July  ;  it  presents  itself  only  \>y  day,  and  on  land,  lasting  at  most  only  a 
few  hours.  With  regard  to  the  direction  of  these  winds,  they  come  on  the 
bord*M  <  of  tlie  desert  from  the  following  iiuartcrs:  in  lower  Egypt  from  the 
south-west,  in  Mecca  tVom  the  east,  in  Surat  from  the  north,  in  Bassora 
Iroui  the  nortli-west,  in  HaLrdad  from  the  west,  in  Svria  from  ihe  south-east, 
»Itc.  On  tlie  western  coast  of  Africa,  particularly  in  8enegambia,  the  wind 
is  called  harmattan ;  it  there  is  injurious  only  to  vegetation,  being  directly 
conducive  to  health  by  driving  away  fevers  and  other  diseases.  The  cham- 
sin in  Egypt  generally  lasts  from  two  to  three  days.  . , 

The  sirocco  of  Italy,  and  the  solano  of  southern  Spain,  are  probably  only 
continuations  of  the  harmattan  blo  A  ir  it  in  Africa,  which  loses  its  dryness  in 
passing  over  Mount  Atlas  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  retaining,  however, 
its  heat  and  relaxing  properties.  The  influence  of  the  sirocco,  principally 
exerted  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  the  isle  ol  Malta,  sometimes  extends  to 
southern  Ciermany  (the  Tyrol  and  Steyermurk).  On  the  island  (»f  Madeira 
it  blows  as  an  east-soutii-east  wind  ,  it  is  there  remarkably  dry,  accompanied 
by  cloudless  skies,  and  lasting  about  three  days.  The  solano  in  Spain  is 
likewise  remarkable  for  its  heat.  v'tffllHf 

The  Fskn  which  comes  down  from  the  Alps  into  some  of  the  valleys  d^ 
Switzerland  is  also  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  sirocco.  It  is  s 
south  wind,  exceeding  all  other  winds  of  the  country  in  violence,  befora 
whose  occurrence  the  sun  becomes  dimmed,  and  a  haze  forms  over  the  sky.- 
Shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  föhn  a  nf>rth  wind  called  föhn-bise 
generally  blows  in  the  higher  reiricMis.  When  the  t'ohn  approaches,  [ilants 
wither,  animals  become  restless,  and  the  inhabitants  experience  a  sensatio» 
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of  weakness  and  relaxation.  In  apring  it  furthers  the  progress  of  vegetation 
in  a  remarkable  (le<i;roc,  and  causes  the  snow  to  melt  very  rapidly.  It  is 
most  violent  on  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  where  it  sometimes  tears  up 
nets  lying  <leej)  in  the  water.  It  lasts  generally  but  tor  a  few  hours, 
OCCitsionally,  however,  for  eight  or  more  days ;  it  blows  with  greatest 
ioteusity  iu  spring  and  autumn,  rarely  in  winter,  and  very  seldom  in 
Üininoer.  This  wind  was  very  reuiarkuble  iu  its  appearauce  on  the  18th 
df- Jidy,  1641,  when  it  extended  at  the  same  time  over  a  great  part  of 
ttsttnany»  even  reaching  as  far  as  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Odenwald. 

'^he  ifisAra/of  South  France  cannot  be  considered  as  a  wind  allied  to 
Ärtf  sirocco  and  f'ilin;  it  is  rather  a  very  violent  north-west  wind» 
generally  dry  and  cold,  extending  as  a  north  wind  as  far  as  Algiers. 

The  hot  winds  in  the  south-eastern  |)art  of  \ew  Holland  are  verv 
rpmn:kahle  ;  these  come  from  the  hitrli  mountains  in  the  noi'lh  and 
irjttli  east,  and  hardly  yield  to  tlie  hottest  winds  of  Africa  iu  their 
temperature. 

MOtMufinäs  are  less  conspicuous  and  frequent  than  warm.  They  are  felt 
tflddg' Valleys,  and  come  from  northern  side  valleys,  and  are  es]>ecially  cold 
fAfeuf  these  contain  ice  and  snow  the  year  round.  Winds  of  this  character 
lie;  jfArincipally  found  in  Thibet,  and  are  called  Burana  when  they  are 

ittjlilliy.'  In  the  deserts  of  Jieloocliistan  they  are  accompanied  durinti  the 
Kuinmer  months  by  copious  falls  of  rain,  Tti'-  rold  storms  of  the  Russian 
Steppes,  calle<l  Winirf,  cxctuMÜngly  devastating,  being  accompanied  by 
snow  s(]ualls,  and  lasting  gem-rally  three  days. 

}V/iirlirinrfs  ari^?e  from  the  meeting  of  two  winds  blowing  from  o[)po.t:ito 
directions  ;  these  sometiuies,  even  on  calm  days,  set  .sand,  dust,  ».Vc.,  itilo  a 
^hiriiüg  motion,  frequently  lifting  these  objects  to  a  considerable  height. 
UliJ^  Violent  whirlwinds  produce  the  sO'Called  trombs  or  weather  eohtmnB, 
also  called  wind  or  water  spouts,  as  they  occur  on  land  or  over  the  water. 
The  name  tromb  (French)  is  borrowed  from  the  trumpet-shape  of  the 
object.  In  every  phenomenon  of  this  nature  there  is  a  kind  of  cloud  which 
descends  in  a  hollow  column  from  the  clouds  above  to  the  earth,  or  to  the 
surface  of  water.  This  progresses  with  varying  velocity,  rotating  on  a 
vertical  axis,  and  taking  up  water  as  well  as  dry  substances,  which  it 
sometuues  elevates  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  These  sj)out.s 
generally  form  a  hollow,  straight,  or  curved  double  cone,  whose  upper  part, 
with  the  point  downwards,  proceeds  from  a  eloud ;  the  lower  part,  with  the 
point  directed  upwards,  consisting  of  water,  sand,  and  other  substances. 
The  color  is  generally  grey,  dark  blue,  dark  brown,  and  sometimes  fiery 
red ;  the  middle  portion  is  frequently  transparent.  The  force  exercised  1^ 
these  spouts  is,  in  many  cases,  tnily  enormous  ;  they  uproot  trees,  unroof 
houses,  hurl  men  and  other  objects  to  a  great  distance,  &c.  The  motion 
of  the  spout  is  often  very  rapid  and  tempestuous,  some  traversinsj  seven  or 
eight  miles  in  an  hour,  while  others  can  readily  be  followed  on  foot  ;  they 
rarelv,  however,  stand  still.  Horner  asserts  the  following  })roj)o.sjliuns  with 
regard  to  water-spouts  proper.  They  arise  for  the  most  part  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  land  where  inconstant  winds  blow  and  the  temperature  is  very 
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variable,  and  an  alwaya  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightnings  or  electrical 

phenomena.  Around  them  calms  generally  prevail.  They  carry  along 
with  ihbm  all  objects  taken  up.    They  arise  sometimes  firom  the  clouds, 

sometimes  from  the  water  ;  their  mass  consists  of  watcrv  vnpnr,  and  not 
of  solid  water;  tficir  L'r*':!t<'st  diameter  varies  from  2  to  200,  their  greatest 
height  from  30  to  WOO  feet.  A  figure  of  a  water-spout  is  seen  in 
pi.  27,  ßg.  1.  Land  whirla,  according  to  Horner,  have  the  same  origin 
with  water-spouts ;  they  are,  however,  more  impetuous  and  destructive, 
not  being  retarded  or  impeded  by  the  weight  of  water.  Peltier  has  found 
recorded  116  whirls,  of  which  sixty  belonged  to  the  land,  and  fifty-six  to  the 
sea.  Of  the  former  the  oldest  was  in  145«,  of  the  latter  in  1664.  Of  the 
entire  number  twenty-nine  (eighteen  by  land  and  nineteen  by  sea)  exhibited 
a  ^irr  nlar  motion,  and  twenty-two  (thirteen  by  land  and  nine  by  sea)  no 
internal  motion  at  all  ;  fortv-ono  (tweüt''  five  hv  land  and  sixteen  bv  sea) 
were  acctmijianied  by  thunder  and  li^lilmiig  \  ten  carried  the  objects  taken 
up  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  w  iiul  :  sixteen  ended  with  hail ;  six  vanished 
in  a  cloudless  atmosphere  wiliiout  doing  any  damage.  Of  the  water-six>uts, 
three  shook  fresh  water  over  the  ship,  although  on  the  sea ;  in  fifteea  tlie 
water  was  seen  to  rise ;  in  eight  to  sink  down ;  two  connected  an  tt|ifH' 
cloud  with  a  lower ;  in  eight  cases  a  sulphureons  smell  was  pereeived ;  ia 
six  cases  several  spouts  were  seen  at  the  same  time ;  thirty-four  exhibited 
peculiar  phenomena.  .  «^p; 


6.  Of  the  Moisture  of  Ute  Atmosphere, 

A  greater  or  less  quantity  of  water  always  dissolved  in  the  air  in  the 
form  of  vapor.  This  vapor,  under  ordinary  cirenmstances,  is  invisible,  but 
becomes  visible  when  it  returns  to  its  liquid  state  in  the  form  of  dew  or 
frost,  fog  or  cloud,  rain  or  snow.  Certain  instruments,  called  hygram^ertt 
are  employed  to  determine  the  amount  of  watery  vapor  contained  in  the  air. 
The  hygrometers  formerly  employed  had  for  their  basis  some  organic  or 
inorganic  body,  which  became  elongated  or  increased  in  weight  by 
absorbing  watery  vapor.  th<»  amount  of  absorption  being  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere.  The  best  instrument  of  this  kind  was 
the  hftir  hys^rameter  of  8aussure.  A  soft  pale  human  hair  is  boiled  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  Solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  then  fur  a  few  minutes  in  pure 
water,  washed  off  in  cold  water,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  It  is  then  fastened 
by  its  upper  extremity  to  a  little  tongue,  the  other  end  being  wound  round  a 
minute  pulley  provided  with  two  grooves.  Round  the  other  groove  passes  a 
silk  thread,  from  which  is  suspended  a  weight  of  several  grains  to  keep  the 
hair  in  a  state  of  constant  tension.  An  index,  fastened  to  the  pulley, 
traverses  a  i^rtiduated  arc  whenever  the  jmlley  is  turned  in  either  direction 
by  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  iiair.  To  jjraduate  the  instrument  and 
fil  it  lor  its  proper  office,  it  is  first  introduced  into  a  receiver,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  has  been  piami  heated  chloride  of  calcium  or  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  after  die  air  has  been  exhausted,  tlie  place  noted  where 
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the  index  stands ;  this  will  be  the  poirit  ofTireatcst  dryness,  or  the  Oof  the  scale. 
It  is  next  placed  in  a  receiver  provided  with  a  basin  of  distilled  water,  and  the 
new  position  of  the  index  marked  :  this  will  indicate  the  maximum  of  moisture, 
or  liie  ioOth  doizrce  of  tho  scale.  The  uiu  rval  between  the  two  extremes 
is  then  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts.  Other  substances 
employed  in  hygrometers  are  from  the  animal  kiugdoui :  1.  (Julgul,  as  used 
di  the  Dutch  hygrometerB,  consisting  of  a  paper  house  in  which  is  suspended 
«  pieoe  of  gut  The  lower  end  of  the  gut  carries  a  disk  of  paper,  on  which 
lie  filed  two  fignree,  one  a  man  with  an  umbrella,  the  other  a  woman 
intfia^;  the  former  comes  to  the  door  when  the  moisture  causes  the 
strini^  t-  turn,  and  the  latter  when  this  is  untwisted  by  the  dry  air. 
2.  Qudls,  as  proposed  by  Chiininclio.  3.  Tiie  skin  of  the  frog,  fish  bladders, 
goW  hentf^rs'  skin,  silk,  ivory  (oni{)loyed  by  Delue,  who  afterwards  substi- 
tuted whalebone),  &c.,  &;c.  The  vegetable  kingdom  has  tarnished  hempen 
threads,  thin  boards  of  pine  or  mahogany,  or  box  wood,  paper  (especially 
Straw  paper),  grasses,  awus  of  oats,  and  u  ypccius  of  erodmm.  From  tlie 
ttkieral  kingdom  have  been  derived  solutions  of  sal-ammoniac,  in  which  a 
sponge  is  dipped,  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  iScc,  &c.  All  these,  however,  are 
fibipplioable  to  the  purposes  of  science,  owing  to  their  great  variability 
aod.tbe  readiness  with  which  they  lose  their  hygrometric  properties. 

'  hygrometer  of  Danißll  is  constructed  on  an  entirely  ditl'  i  i  '  principle 
ibom  the  preceding,  namely,  condensati<jn  and  rarefaction.  This  consists 
of  rt  rurved  exhausted  glass  lube,  ending  in  two  bulbs,  the  one  having  a  thin 
cafiii  j  of  gold  or  platinum  toil,  the  other  covered  with  a  fine  linen  ra^. 
Tht*  iirst  bulb  is  half  filled  with  sulj)huric  ether,  and  contains  a  small  ther- 
mometer, the  graduated  portion  of  which  jwsses  up  into  the  tube.  On 
droppajg  ether  on  the  other  bulb,  its  rapid  evaporation  produces  a  cousiderable 
Af^ifr  of  oold ;  the  vapor  of  ether  in  the  tube  becomes  condensed,  thereby 
^  evolution  from  the  ether  in  the  bulb.  The  formation  of 
vapor  in  this  bulb  cods  it  by  rendering  some  of  its  heat  latent,  thus  causing 
Wßt  ilMOaid  covered  with  a  delicate  dew.  The  dew  point  can  be  read  off 
Hft'fn^  inclosed  thermometer,  that  is,  the  temperature  at  which  C0nden.«at ion 
or  the  depo.sit  of  vapor  begins,  this  taking  place  when  the  air  is  saturated 
wnli  moisture.  The  reason  that  the  dew  point  can  serve  to  deternnne  the 
ainouiif  of  watery  vapor  in  the  atmosj)herp  i«  frMjnd  in  the  following  consi- 
derations :  The  air  is  said  to  be  saturaicU  .vuit  luuiöiare  when  the  vapor 
^^tained  in  it  has  attained  the  maximum  of  tension  and  density,  corre- 
ling  to  the  existing  temperature,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  for  the 
tft^  air,  the  greater  may  be  the  tension  and  density  of  the  vapor 
ui  it.  When  moist  air  is  cooled,  it  is  incapable  of  containing  as 
"rhucB  vapor  as  b^re;  a  portion  then  becomes  condensed  in  the  form  of 
minute  vesicles.  This  cotidensation  will  take  place  sooner  \vith  a  given 
reduction  of  temperature,  the  more  vapor  is  contained  in  the  air,  or  the 
neirf  r  it  to  the  maximum  of"  condensation  corre^^oonding  to  the  existing 
teiii|"  1  itui  i  Upon  the  same  [»rmciplf»  f^rpends  a  more  )>erfuei  itu^ufut^i, 
'nv'  iiti  il  h\  nobereincr,  an<I  recentlv  nnpLived  bv  Regnault. 

Ail  iiygiotiieters  depending  ou  the  prmciple  just  meutiuoed,  aie  subject  to 
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the  defect  of  causing  a  great  expense  of  ether,  and  of  not  allowing  any 
condensation  at  all  when  the  weather  is  very  dry.  August's  pst/chrometer 
18  far  preferable,  and  in  all  probability  will  soon  supersede  other  hygrometric 
apparatus.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  Ihitton,  and 
employed  by  I^eslie  in  his  diH'ereiuial  thermometer.  The  Psychrometer 
consists  of  two  very  sensitive  thermometers,  attached  or  freely  suspended 
to  the  same  frame ;  of  the  two  bulbs,  one  is  wrapped  with  a  linen  rag,  the 
Other  is  free.  On  moistening  the  first  bulb,  without  leaving  any  watw 
dripping,  an  evaporation  takes  place,  which  Is  rapid  In  proportion  as  the  air 
n  removed  from  the  point  of  saturation.  This  evaporation  reduces  the 
temperature  of  the  inclosed  bulb,  and  the  mercury  sinks  in  pr  p  rtion  as  the 
air  is  removed  from  the  point  of  saturation.  Thus  from  the  difler<mce  of 
temperature  in  the  two  thermometers  we  can  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
condition  of  tnoistiire  in  the  attii(>si»hcre.  The  })sychn>tiieter  thus  does  not 
give  the  dew  |K>int  itself,  but  the  point  of  greatesil  density,  that  is.  the 
temperature  at  which  the  external  air  is  so  saturated  witii  vapor,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  taking  up  an  additional  amount  without  condensation  occurring 
with  a  further  reduction.  By  the  use  of  certain  formule  we  can  avail 
ourselves  of  the  indications  of  the  Psychrometer  in  determining  the  dew 
point  Itself. 

The  mnouMi  of  moisture  in  the  air  varies  through  the  day.  According 
to  the  roMarches  of  Kaemtz  and  others,  it  twice  reaches  a  maximum  and 

twice  a  minimum  ;  the  former  occurs  about  9  A.M.  and  9  P.M.  ;  the 
InTfc-  shortly  betöre  sunset,  and  about  i  A.M.  Ncvertliel^-ss,  in  a  certain 
sense  ue  may  say  that  the  air  is  most  damp  abuui  ■  uimse.  as  it  is  then 
coldest,  and  nearer  the  point  of  saturation  or  the  de\4  j>oinl  than  at  any 
Other  time  of  day.  We  do  not  liieti  mean  that  the  uir  contains  absolutely 
the  most  moisture  at  this  time,  bat  most  in  proportioD  to  the  temperature. 
In  summer  the  minimum  of  moisture  is  at  about  8  P.M.  On  high  mountains 
the  changes  in  the  condiUon  of  moisture  in  the  air  follow  another  law,  the 
ascending  currents  carrying  the  vapor  upwards.  This  condition  also 
varies  with  the  month  and  season.  From  observations  instituted  in 
London,  Paris,  Heneva,  and  the  great  St.  Rernard,  tlie  absolute  amount  of 
vapor  •li  those  places  was  least  in  January,  nnd  greatest  in  the  end  of  July 
or  hegmninpj  of  August ;  on  tiie  other  hand,  the  relative  moisture  was 
greatest  at  the  three  first  named  ]ilaces  in  December,  and  least  in  Mbx 
{beginuiug  of  May  at  Geneva,  end  of  May  at  Loudon  and  Paris).  The 
summer  months  are  then,  with  respect  to  the  relative  moisture,  the  dryest, 
and  the  winter  months  the  dampest  The  elasticity  of  the  vapor  is  likewise 
different  at  different  seasons  for  the  same  place,  being  subject  to  many 
variations,  and  particulariy  to  the  influence  of  the  wind.  Dove  has  shown 
from  Daniell's  observations,  that  the  pre  u  it  of  the  wpor  atmosphere  is 
much  less  during  north  and  south  winds  than  duriiiir  en  «lern  and  western  ; 
Kaemt7  ascertained,  likewise,  from  observations  made  at  Paris  in  1827,  that 
on  an  average  the  minimum  of  pressure  lay  in  north-east  winds,  the  maximum 
in  those  a  little  vvest  of  south  .  in  summer,  however,  considerably  east  of 
south.  The  relative  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  also  var.es  with  ditierent 
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winds  ;  on  an  average  the  air  is  furlher  removed  from  the  condition  of 
saturation  during  north-east  winds,  than  during  southern  and  south-west 
winds,  although  occasionally  decided  exceptions  to  these  general  principles 
occur. 

As  the  IbrBiation  of  Tapor  depends  partly  upon  the  temperature  and 
partly  upon  the  prefleuce  of  water,  it  fottowi  that  the  dryness  of  the  air 
must  inerease  with  the  distance  from  the  equator  and  from  the  sea,  an 

inference  well  established  by  observation. 

A  partial  condensation  of  the  vapor  of  the  air  takes  place  whenever  it  is 
brought  into  contact  with  a  sufBciently  cold  body,  whose  temperature  is  lower 
thnn  thnt  which  corre^poiuls  to  the  density  of  the  existing  vapor.  A  part 
ot  the  latter  is  thus  deposited  on  the  cold  botly  in  the  form  of  minute 
vesicles.  The  moister  the  air  the  less  the  temperature  of  the  body  needs  to 
differ  from  that  of  the  air.  In  this  way  we  explain  the  coatings  of  moisture 
on  the  window  panes  of  an  inhabited  room,  whose  temperature  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  external  air,  so  that  the  panes  are  coated  from  within,  a 
phenomenon  which  is  only  exceptionally  reversed,  and  this  especially  in 
spring.  PL  23,  fig.  55,  diows  the  symmetrical  manner  in  which  these 
vesicles  are  deposited. 

0/  Dew. 

The  local  deposit  of  moisture  referred  to  well  illustrates  the  theory  of  dew 
in  general.  When  after  sunset  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  air  calm,  a  great 
radiation  of  heat  takes  place  from  the  earth,  accompanied  of  course  by  a 
diminution  of  temperature.  The  layers  of  air  in  contact  with  the  earth  and 
objects  upon  it  become  cooled,  and  when  this  reduction  of  temperature 
reaches  the  dew  point,  a  deposit  of  vapor  ensues. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  dew  we  make  use  of  a  drosometer,  an  instru- 
ment still  very  iniperfect  and  inadequate.  By  drosometer  is  to  be  understood 
a  balance,  the  shorter  arm  ol  which  carries  a  plate,  readily  bedewed,  the 
other  arm  a  couiiUr  \vei<:ht.  Instead  of  the  plate,  as  used  by  Wilson  and 
Flaugergues,  we  may  use  to  advantage  a  bunch  of  wool  or  eider-down,  to  be 
appended  to  the  shorter  arm.  Wetl^  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
rational  theory  of  dew,  used  flocks  of  wool  weighing  ten  grains,  pulling 
them  into  a  mass  of  about  two  inches  diameter,  and  measuring  their  increase 
in  wei(^t  after  exposure.  Lambert  proposed  to  expose  well  washed  and 
curly  hair  to  the  air,  and  then  to  ascertain  its  increase  of  weight  in  a  given 
time. 

The  following  generalities  respecting  dew  are  furnished  by  Wells  Dew  is 
formed  in  grenter  qiiruitity  during  clear  cahn  nights, especially  when  <  lear  and 
Cahn  weather  succeecis  to  stormy,  ('loads  prevent  the  forniati  i;  ot  ilcw,  as 
also  brisk  winds,  which  constantly  replace  the  cooled  air  by  wanner.  Little 
dew  falls  during  a  night  when  the  sky  is  cloudy  and  the  wind  still ;  none  at 
all  when  a  cloudy  sky  and  windy  weather  are  conjoined.  Objects  interposed 
between  the  radiating  surface  and  the  clear  sk^,  produce  the  same  eflect  as 
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clouds;  consequently, bodies  standing  freely  exposed  to  the  iieavens,  txh  bit 
the  greatest  deposit  of  dew.  Even  a  piece  of  paper,  or  a  fine  pocket 
handkerchief,  will  prevent  the  deposit  ot'  dew.  A  bundle  of  wool  lying 
underneath  a  piece  of  paper  gained  only  two  grftim  of  dew,  while  another 
of  equal  size,  but  exposed  freely  to  the  sky,  gained  nzteen  grains,  or  eight 
times  as  mnch.  Fig.  96,  pL  28,  presents  an  apparent  exception  to  the  law. 
Lay  a  metal  plate,  AB,  on  high  grass,  heavy  enough  to  press  down  the 
grass  and  thereby  to  become  sttrrounded  by  it,  and  at  the  same  time  support 
a  similar  plate,  CD,  on  thin  props  above  the  average  heighx  of  the  grass, 
thus  exposirifT  the  plate  to  the  open  sky.  The  fir^f  metal  plate  will  in  many 
cases  be  bedewed,  while  the  second  is  found  to  be  entirely  free  from 
moisture.  This  result  is  unquestionably  produced  by  the  cooling  influfuice 
of  the  grass  on  the  former  plate.  The  action  ot"  an  oblique  exposure  to 
the  sky  is  shown  by  another  experiment  {pi.  23,  fig.  37).  Under  the 
elevated  board,  F6,  lay  a  small  quantity  of  wool  at  C,  ten  grains  for 
instance ;  on  account  of  the  board  this  cannot  radiate  heat  towards  the  part 
Afi  of  the  sky,  it  will  therefore  be  less  bedewed  than  if  it  had  been  freely 
exposed.  Around  the  stem  and  under  the  briaches  of  a  tree  less  dew  faUs 
than  in  the  surrounding  free  exposure.  In  the  case  represented  by  ßg.  38t 
little  dew  will  be  deposited  in  the  space  represented  by  AB,  deternnned  by 
verticals  tanr^eni  to  the  outer  circumference  of  the  branches.  Differently 
inclined  surfaces  experience  different  deposits  of  dew.  Let  ßg.  39  be  a 
vertical  section  of  a  certain  region  of  considerable  unevenness,  while  apart 
from  this  the  radiating  power  is  everywhere  the  same;  then  more  dew  will  be 
deposited  on  the  horizontal  portion,  AB,  than  on  the  slope,  BC ;  more  aim 
than  on  CD.  The  least  deposit  will  be  at  E.  If  a  body  be  placed  at  H,  on 
the  same  level  with  AB,  it  will  be  less  covered  with  dew,  on  acooont  of  the 
intercepting  action  of  the  walls  F  and  G.  than  if  it  lay  on  AB.  Two 
observers  would  obtain  very  dilTerent  results,  one  of  whom  should  he 
stationed  on  a  well  wooded  and  inclosed  slope,  like  the  foreground  of 
ßg.  40,  and  the  other  on  the  open  height  in  the  back-ground  of  the  same 
picture. 

An  instructive  experiineut  is  performed  by  suspending  a  glass  ball  at 
some  height  above  the  ground.  In  a  perfectly  calm  clear  night  the  first 
moisture  will  be  exhibited  on  the  very  summit  of  the  ball ;  by  degrees  the 
dew  drops  will  extend  over  a  great  portion  of  the  ball,  constantly  diminishing 
in.  size,  as  in  pi.  28,  ßg.  41.  A  similar  action  is  observed  on  a  beat  sheet 
of  paper,  a  dead  insect  {ßg.  42),  and  on  the  back  of  a  sheep  lying  quietly 
on  the  earth  {ßg.  43)  ;  in  the  l:>tfer  figure  the  greatest  horizontal  section, 
ABC,  indicates  the  boundary  between  the  more  and  the  less  bedewed 
portion. 

Since  ditTerent  bodies  possess  very  different  nidialing  inoperties,  and 
conseijuditl V  cool  in  ri  verv  une(]ual  degree,  it  follows  that  uiiiler  precisely 
tlie  suine  ciicuuistanc^^he  de|K>sit  ot  dew  on  these  different  bodies  would 
be  very  diflerent.  Tims  on  plants  it  is  more  copious  than  on  the  earth  ;  on 
grass  and  leaves  more  than  on  bushes  and  trees ;  on  looae  gravelly  land 
more  than  on  the  hard-trodden  soil ;  on  glass  more  than  on  metals»  dee. 
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Plane  and  horizontal  pieces  of  glass  are  well  adapted  for  observing  the 
formation  of  dew.  PI.  23,  figs.  44—47,  show  how  the  drops,  small  at  first, 
afterwards  increase  and  run  together.  Wool  deserves  the  preference  so 
far,  that  besides  readily  receiving  the  dew,  it  retains  it  for  some  time. 
The  amount  of  dew  produced  depends  not  so  much  on  the  quantity  of  wool 
as  upon  the  manner  of  its  arrangement.  A  certain  quantity  of  wool  rolled 
up  in  a  ball  {fig.  48)  will  receive  much  less  dew  than  if  spread  out  flat. 
Metals  become  dewed  very  slowly,  although  there  is  a  difference  in  this 
respect,  platinum,  iron,  steel,  and  zinc,  receiving  a  greater  amount  than 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin.  Metals  purposely  moistened  sometimes  become 
dry  while  other  bodies  are  becoming  coated.  If  a  metal  be  combined  with 
a  substance  of  some  thickness,  capable  of  being  strongly  bedewed,  the 
radiating  power  of  the  metal  is  not  increased,  as  might  be  supposed,  but 
diminished,  and  the  resistance  to  the  deposition  of  dew  presented  by  the 
metal  may  even  be  communicated  to  other  bodies  lying  upon  it.  Thus 
wool  on  a  plate  of  metal  becomes  less  wetted  than  if  lying  on  a  plate  of 
gla.ss.  If,  however,  a  piece  of  gilt  paper  be  laid  with  its  unmetallic  si<le 
U|>oit  wood,  the  paper  will  be  perfectly  dry  where  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  wood,  and  the  metallic  side  will  become  bedewed  {ftgs.  49-5'2). 

If  a  watch-glass  be  laid  on  a  plate  of  polished  tin,  with  the  concave  side 
up  ( 23,  figs.  53*  and  53*),  a  dry  zone  will  be  seen  on  the  outer  border 
of  the  glass,  and  a  circular  dry  space  in  the  centre,  the  two  separated  by  a 
zone  of  dew,  exhibiting  the  largest  drop  in  the  middle.  An  example  of  the 
regularity  with  which  dew  is  deposited  around  a  row  of  wafers  laid  on  glass, 
themselves  receiving  no  dew,  is  seen  in  fig.  54.  Finally,  figs.  56  and  57 
show  the  dewing  of  spiders'  webs. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Wells,  it  is  not  correct  to  assign 
morning  and  evening  as  the  time  of  greatest  deposit  of  dew.  It  seems 
rather  to  be  deposited  during  all  hours  of  the  night,  more  abundantly, 
perhaps,  after  midnight  than  before  it.  In  shaded  places  it  appears  to  form 
even  in  the  afternoon.  Nevertheless  dew  is  not  deposited  in  all  countries 
in  equal  quantities.  It  is  most  copious  in  tlie  coast  regions  of  warm  lands; 
for  instance,  along  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
at  Alexandria,  and  in  Chili.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  almost  entirely  wanting 
on  the  arid  plains  in  the  interior  of  continents,  as  in  central  Brazil,  in  the 
deserts  of  Sahara  and  Nubia,  <kc.    It  is  very  rarely  seen  at  sea. 

That  dew  does  not  ascend,  as  supposed  by  the  earlier  philosophers,  is  now 
not  a  matter  of  controversy.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  amount  of  dew 
will  be  in  pro|K)rtion  to  that  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  for  which  reason 
heavy  dews  are  frequently  the  precursors  of  rain.  With  equal  quantities 
of  moisture  in  the  air  the  dews  of  cold  nights  are  more  copious  than  those 
of  warm.  Dew-water,  when  collected,  is  found  to  be  almost  chemically 
pure,  containing,  however,  some  carbonic  acid.  The  sticky  deposits  found 
on  plants,  called  honey-dew  and  meal-dew,  do  not  proceed  from  the 
atmosphere,  but  consist  of  the  secretions  of  Aphides  and  other  insects. 
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Frost  is,  in  most  cases,  nothing  more  than  dew  which  has  been  frozen  in 
the  form  of  minute  crystals,  after  being  deposited  on  the  smftce  of  bodies 
cooled  below  the  freezing  point.  The  formation  of  frost,  then,  toilows  the 
same  laws  as  that  ..»f  dew.  Frost  is  distinguiähed  from  ice  in  not  formuig  a 
smooth  covering,  but  consisting  of  crystals  of  ice  whicii  hang  sometimes 
loosely,  sometimes  fast,  to  the  diflerent  objects,  and  resembie  snow  crystals 
in  form.  That  frost  is  somewhat  different  in  its  origin  which  arises  in 
winter,  when,  after  a  long  period  of  cold,  a  warm  wind  follows,  depositing 
watery  Tapor  on  all  bodies  without  exoeption.  This  kind  of  frost  also 
consists  of  ice  crystals,  with  which  projecting  thin  bodies,  especially  the 
stalks  of  plants,  <fcc.,  are  coated.  It  generally  arises  in  clear  nights, 
althotijrh  sometimes  when  the  "ky  is  covered  with  elouds,  and  i*;  especially 
frequent  in  polar  re<rions,  where  ü«e  c«>rdage  of  ve-;<('U  is  frecjueiitly  covered 
with  brilliantly  while  iViiiiies.  Fiii.  59  exhibits  a  remarkable  frost  forniaiion 
on  the  chiselled  star  of  a  tond)-stone.  Fi};s.  GO  and  Öl  represent  the  same 
on  fallen  leaves.  PI.  21,  fg.  2,  presents  two  trees  tirained  along  a  wall,  in 
which  only  those  branches  outside  of  the  line,  AB,  are  exposed  to  frost 
To  the  second  kind  of  frost  belong  the  fine  crystals  which  coat  the  thick 
walls  of  houses,  when  a  returning  warmth  succeeds  a  period  of  oontinaed 
great  cold.  An  allied  phenomenon,  very  interesting  in  its  character,  is 
exhibited  in  the  formation  of  "  ice  flowers,"  or  crystallizations  of  ice  on  the 
window  panes  of  chnrnVtcrs.  Sorue  of  these  ;n<'  vlu>\vn  in  pi.  'Zi,  fi^ss.  :{-6. 
Fi;:^.  1  presents  a  peculiar  crystallization  on  the  windows  of  a  drui,'  store, 
where  the  jars  and  bottles  standing  near  the  window  were  depicted  on  it  in 
frost. 

Of  Fog, 

Fog  may  be  produced  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  the  eooling  of  air  filled  with 
moisture  to  the  dew  point,  the  condensation  taking  plaec  in  the  air  itself, 
and  impairing  its  trnn-sparency ;  secondly,  by  the  ditfusion  of  v«por  arising 
from  seas,  lake^.  rivers,  or  moist  groimd.  in  a  cold  ntmo-^phere  alre:idy  near 
the  point  of  saturation.  It  consi>ts  <>|"  minnte  vesicles  of  water  filled  with 
air.  Fd^'s  are  very  freijuently  seen  over  the  surface  of  water  in  winter 
during  calm  and  cold  weather  ;  also  early  in  the  morning  during  spring  and 
sntumn.  Of  a  similar  character  is  the  cloud  which  forms  over  the  surface 
of  meadow  or  other  moist  lands.  In  all  these  cases  the  temperatune  of  the 
air  at  the  surface  is  less  than  that  of  the  water  or  soil,  the  air  itself  being 
nearly  saturated.  Wafer  cools  much  more  slowly  than  air.  owing  to  sinking 
of  the  superficial  strata  when  cooled,  their  place  being  supplied  by  warmer 
portions.  If,  then,  consid eralile  Ixjdies  of  water  be  of  nearly  the  sanw 
temperature  a«?  the  air.  it  will  happen  that  darin?  clear  nights  their 
temperature  will  be  higher  than  \\v\i  of  the  snrrouiidiie^  land.  The  air 
over,  the  land  will  thus  be  cooler  than  that  over  the  water.  If  the  two 
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(supposed  to  be  oesr  the  point  of  saturation)  be  mixed,  a  precipitatioQ  of 
some  of  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  fog  will  result  PI  94,  J!g.  7»  is 
intended  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  tog  at  a  certaiik  place  in  England  on 
a  particulat"  d  . The  teitipcrnture  of  t'  »^^nrt'ace  of  the  river  was  5()  \  that 
of  the  air  six  teel  above  the  water  ill  ,  that  of  the  land  on  the  bank  of  thd 
river  4'»  ^  and  that  of  the  air  above  the  bank  VA^  V.  The  greater  heat  of 
the  water,  cotnpared  with  that  of  the  ineuinbent  air,  caused  the  formation 
of  fog  over  the  river;  as,  riowever,  the  ternj)erature  of  the  river  bank  wns 
less^au  Uiat  of  tiie  air  over  it,  the  uutliues  of  the  fog  were  confined  to  the 
w^fÜBice  of  tbe  river.  Fig,  8  shows  the  overtopping  of  the  trees  by  the  fog. 
fSg,  9  Is  an  example  of  the  formation  of  fog  over  a  river  inclosed  by 
Mils. 

CoaDliQg  every  day  during  which  fogs  are  present  for  any  length  of 
iSOM  as  foggy  dayt  we  shall  find  that  for  one  and  the  same  place,  the 
number  of  such  days  in  different  years  is  very  nearly  the  Käme  ;  not  so, 
however,  in  different  places.  It  has  been  observed  that  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  fo^s  eN[)erienced  in  London,  Hauiburg.  Berlin,  Stuttgard,  and 
Munich,  occurred  in  winter  and  autumn,  while  in  Moscow  foggy  days  are 
as  numerous  in  summer  as  in  winter. 

Fogs  are  much  rarer  on  level  lands  than  in  mountainous  regions  ;  on  the 
dry  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa  they  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  Next  to 
mountains  they  are  thickest  on  the  shores  of  large  bodies  of  water,  and  are 
more  abundant  as  we  approach  the  poles  from  the  equator.  They  are 
especially  prevalent  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  in  the  neighborhood  of  New- 
foundland, \ew  Scotland,  and  Hudson's  Bay.  all  noted  for  their  fogs.  The 
reason  of  their  occurrence  in  these  places  is  the  ciuulensation  of  the  vapor 
arising  from  the  Clulf  Stream  by  the  colder  air.  It  often  hai)peiis  that  fogs 
are  very  thick  on  the  decks  of  vessels,  while  the  tops  look  out  on  a  clear 
sky.  The  coast  of  California  is  almost  continually  veiled  in  fogs  ;  even  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  they  last  from  four  to  five  months  at  a  time.  Fogs  are 
also  frequent  on  the  coast  of  Norway  and  of  England.  Beautiful  exhibitions 
of  fog  occur  on  the  English  coast,  particularly  on  the  hills  inclosing  the 
harbor  of  Plymouth  (see  pi.  34,  j%s.  13-18).  Indicating  the  hill  to  tl^  left 
by  A,  the  promontory  in  the  centre  with  the  tower  by  B,  and  the  wooded 
hill  by  C,  then  in  fig.  13  we  see  a  strong  condensation  of  vapor  over  A, 
observed  a!)out  5  P.M..  of  July  22,  and  only  a  s'ri'ht  one  over  B.  Half  an 
hour  later  A  jiresented  the  same  appearance,  but  tiie  fog  had  increased  over 
B.  and  covered  a  jiart  of  C.  About  0  P.M.  the  fog  had  increa^acd  over  A 
and  completely  enveloped  B  ;  it  liad  become  shorter  but  higher  over  C. 
On  the  Sd  of  June,  about  6|  A.M.,  the  fog  had  the  appearance  presented  in 
ßg.  14,  although  the  upper  outline  of  the  fog  was  not  so  regular  as  in  our 
figure.  About  4  P.M.  the  fog  over  A  had  entirely  vanished,  as  in  16, 
a  dense  cloud  apparently  rested  on  the  hill,  and  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
water,  together  with  the  fog;  B  and  C  were,  however,  completely  enveloped 
in  fog.  Fig.  15  represents  a  fog  resting  on  the  water  against  C,  having  a 
regular  outline  above,  and  concealing  half  the  mountain. 

Isolated  masses  of  fog  are  often  observed  on  mountains,  having  only  a 
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few  feet  of  diameter,  and  vanishing  at  a  certain  heighl  of  air.  This 
geTif>rully  occurs  during  rainy  weather,  and  is  usually  a  sign  of  its 

coutinuance. 

The  densest  fc^  occur  uver  cities ;  and  these,  in  addition  to  vesicles  of 
water,  appear  composed  ot  variuus  exhalations.  This,  for  example,  applies 
to  the  itense  fogs  of  London,  Parias  end  Amsterdam,  which  may  therefore 
be  called  mixed  fogs. 

Besides  the  fog  composed  of  vesicles  of  water,  there  is  a  dry  fog,  the 
principal  compound  of  which  is  probably  smoke  or  other  exhalatory  matter. 
Occasionally  it  occurs  in  great  quantity,  as  in  the  years  1783  and  1847. 
Without  diminishing  the  transparency  «of  the  air  as  much  as  is  done  by 
fogs,  it  dims  the  sun,  and  causes  him  to  appear  red  and  shorn  of  his  beams 
Tliis  phenomenon  i»*  niost  frequently  observed  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Nortiiern  France,  and  l  a  i many  ;  more  rarely  in  England,  and  still  more  so 
in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  In  the  L  uiled  Slates  it  is  especially 
prevalent,  particularly  in  autumn,  about  the  time  c£  what  is  called  Indian 
summer.  Natural  philosophers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  cause  and 
components  of  this  dry  fog  or  haze ;  according  to  some  it  is  of  electrical 
origin,  according  to  others  it  consists  of  the  smoke  and  exhalations  of 
burning  and  deconiposing  substances,  as  also  from  volcanoes.  The  latter 
theory  is  probably  the  correct  one.  The  occurrence  of  this  fog  in  Germany 
unquestionably  depends  on  the  burning  of  turf  or  moors  in  Westphalia  and 
East  Friesland,  esi>ecially  in  the  moor  re<i;ions  of  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea, 
where  from  May  to  July  the  turf  is  du«;  np,  dried,  and  burned  for  manure. 
The  spontaneous  burning  over  of  exien^ive  tracts  of  forest  laud  would 
also  contribute  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Of  CloudM, 

Cloud  is  nothing  more  than  fog  which  has  reached  or  been  formed  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Although  the  water  of  which  the  cloud 
is  formed  is  heavier  than  nir,  yet  its  dispos.-d  in  the  shape  of  hollow  spheres 
diminishes  very  much  its  gravity ,  and  even  siiould  it  sink  through  the  lighter 
strata  of  the  air,  it  will  ultimately  come  to  a  denser,  warmer,  and  less 
saturated  part  of  the  atmosphere.  Here  the  cloud  will  be  dissolved  at  its 
lower  face,  while  new  fog  will  be  condensed  on  it  from  above.  Hence  the 
nearer  the  atmosphere  is  to  the  point  of  saturation,  the  lower  do  the  clouds 
sweep.  Whenever  the  cloud  gets  into  a  current  of  air  it  is  carried  along 
with  it. 

The  classification  of  clouds  now  almost  universally  adopted  is  that  of 
Howard.  He  establishes  three  elementarv  and  four  secondary  forms.  The 
primary  forms  are:  1st.  cirrus  (pi.  2^>.  fii^.  I),  consisting  of  light  and 
feathery  streaked  filaments  seen  in  clear  weather ;  2d.  cumulus  {fig-  2), 
composed  ot  huge  hemispherical  masses,  apparently  resting  on  a  horizontal 
base,  occurring  chiefly  in  summer,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  heaps 
of  snow;  Sd.  tIralMs  (ßg.  3),  an  extended  horiaootal  layer  of  clouii, 
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increasing  from  below,  and  appearing  at  times  about  sunset,  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy.  The  secondary  or  compound  clouds  are — 1st.  cirro-cumului 
{fig.  4),  forming  the  transition  from  cirrus  to  cumulus,  and  constituting  the 
aggregations  of  small  round  white  clouds,  resembling  sheep  in  a  meadow ; 
2d.  cirro-stratus  {fig.  5),  consisting  of  cirrus  combined  in  horizontal  or 
slightly  inclined  layers  of  considerable  extent ;  3d.  cumulo-stratus  {fig.  6), 
often  giving  to  the  horizon  a  bluish-black  color,  frequently  seen  to  great  per- 
fection towards  night  of  dry  and  windy  winter  weather ;  4th.  nimbus  {fig.  7), 
or  rain  cloud.  Fig.  8  exhibits  cirrus  and  cumulus  in  the  upper  part  above 
the  thunder  cloud.  It  must  be  readily  understood  thai  the  precise  reference 
of  a  cloud  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  modifications  just  described,  must  be 
sometimes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

The  sheep-like  cirro-cumulus,  when  verging  closely  on  cirrus,  generally 
precede  clear  mornings  and  evenings,  and  are  mostly  indicative  of 
continued  good  weather.  Many  philosophers,  Kaemtz  among  the  number, 
suppose  the  cirrus  cloud  which  soars  far  above  the  others,  frequently  at  a 
height  of  20,000  feet  above  the  earth,  to  consist  not  of  vap<jr,  but  of 
particles  of  snow  or  ice.  The  cumuli  ore  njost  abundantly  seen  in  the 
horizon,  and  are  of  dazzling  whiteness  on  their  borders,  and  dark  in  the 
middle.  Their  appearance  is  frequently  not  unlike  a  snow-cap|)ed 
mountain.  The  stratus  is  often  nothing  other  than  a  layer  of  fog  or  mist, 
and  occurs  at  all  heights,  frequently  of  great  extent.  Cirro-stratus  occurs 
in  various  forms  and  colors,  being  generally  seen  in  morning  and  evening, 
and  giving  rise  to  the  beautiful  redness  of  the  sky.  According  to  Howard, 
that  haze  covering  an  otherwise  clear  sky  as  with  a  veil,  and  most 
frequently  the  forerunner  of  bad  weather,  belongs  to  this  class.  The  thick 
rain-threatening  clouds  arising  from  the  combination  and  expansion  of 
cumulus  belong  to  the  cumulo-stratus. 

The  position  of  cloud  is  generally  horizontal,  it  being  only  rarely  that 
single  clouds  depend  vertically,  as  in  the  case  of  wind  and  water  spouts. 
The  thickness  of  the  different  clouds  is  very  various  and  dilRcult  of  deter- 
mination. Peytier  and  Hoffard  ascertained  the  thickness  of  cloud  strata  in 
the  Pyrenees  to  be  1400  and  2600  feet  in  two  successive  days.  The 
greatest  observed  thickness  amounts  to  5000  feet,  although  cases  must 
occur  where  this  is  vastly  exceeded.  . 

The  height  of  the  clouds  is  much  better  known,  although  there  are  con- 
siderable difficulties  in  the  wayofascertainingthiselevation.  Various  methods 
of  different  degrees  of  merit  have  lieen  proposed  by  lliccioli  (for  two  observers 
at  a  known  distance  apart),  W rede  (making  use  of  the  shadows  of  clouds), 
Kaemtz,  Arago,  and  others.  More  recently  Wartmann  has  proposed  the 
use  of  the  artificial  horizon.  According  to  Riccioli,  the  maximum  height 
of  the  clouds  is  25,000  feet.  According  to  the  measurements  of  Lambert, 
the  minimum  height  is  7300,  the  maximum  from  15,000  to  20,000  feet. 
Gay  Lussac,  after  ascending  in  his  balloon  to  a  height  of  21,600  feet,  saw 
small  clouds  still  at  a  considerable  distance  above  him.  According  to 
Kaemtz,  cumulus  sweeps  along  at  a  height  of  between  3000  and  10,000 
feet ;  cirrus  between  10,000  and  24,000  feet ;  thunder-cloud  between  1500 
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and  5000  feet.  PouUIet  instituted  very  exact  measuieroent«  m  18441, 
during  which  he  found  clouds  at  an  elevation  of  from  22,800  to  86,000 

feet.  In  general  we  may  assume  that  the  thin  cirrus  cloud  does  Dot  descend 
be!(»u  2000  or  3000  feel  of  elevation,  while  the  thicker  rainy  clouds  may  come 
witliin  II  few  hu?if)rc(J  fret  of  the  earth,  although  thcv  may  occur  at  much 
greater  flt'vatiiiiis.  (  loiuls  nftpear,  fuithcrindre,  1o  atlaiii  a  greater  heijjht 
in  low  lhaii  iii  high  latitudes,  the  watery  vapor  being  earned  higher  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  distance  of  a  cloud  from  us.  its 
apparent  place  being  of  not  the  slightest  use  in  the  determination.  When 
the  distance  of  a  cloud  is  unknown,  it  becomes  iropoesible  to  find  out  its 
actual  size  ;  and  even  the  very  shape  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  ambiguity. 
A  change  in  the  position  of  the  cloud  causes  a  change  in  its  external 
appt*;iranpo.  This  is  shown  in  pi.  24,  fig.  11,  where  the  observer  at  E  sees 
the  same  cloud  at  one  time  lower  nndft  the  angle  A  EC,  at  another  time 
higher,  an<l  evidently  very  diH'crenllv,  under  tlie  angle  BED.  Thus  the 
same  ciuud  might  appear  <[uile  di:^sittiilar  from  Iwu  dilierent  stations  ut  the 
same  instant  of  time.  To  an  observer  at  A  {ßg.  iO)  the  sky  will  appear 
furnished  with  clouds  which  are  quite  invisible  to  the  one  at  B,  the  view 
being  intercepted  by  a  uniform  stratum. 

Clouds  of  very  different  character  are  often  brought  into  contact  by  aerial 
currents  or  changes  in  the  density  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  in  pL  26,/^.  1, 
a  cirrus  and  a  cumulus  cloud  are  apparently  brought  into  contact ;  in 
ßg.  2  a  cirrus  appears  resting  on  the  sumnnt  of  a  cntnulus ;  in  Jig.  3  a 
cunmlus  appears  to  have  its  stirninit  cut  off  hy  a  hf>riz'»iilal  layer  of  cloud. 
Such  contacts  of  clouds  are  juutly  real,  parilv  <Mdy  apparent.  The 
apjtarent  occur  when  two  clouds  lie  in  the  same  line  of  sight  from  an 
observer,  although  they  may  actually  he  <|uite  widely  separated.  Thus  to 
the  mountain  observer  at  S  {pi.  27,  Jig.  12)  the  two  clouds,  M  and 
appear  to  be  in  contact,  while  to  the  one  stationed  on  the  plain  at  P,  their 
relation  to  each  other  is  very  different.  In  pL  96,  ßg,  4,  also,  it  is  only 
apparently  that  a  range  of  cumulus  appears  embedded  in  a  dense  black 
layer  of  cloud.  Fig.  5  shows  two  clouds  actually  in  contact,  hut  likewise 
apparently  eomhiiied  by  a  long  thin  streak  of  cloud.  Fnr.  q  presents  an 
apparent  niixture  of  cirrus  with  li^ht  transparent  fog,  relieved  again>t  a 
mackarel  hack  sky.  Fig.  7  shows  au  apparent  coutact  of  cirro-stratus  with 
cirro-cumulus. 

Clouds  under  different  illuminations  present  very  different  appearances. 
Sometimes  a  cloud  appears  entirely  in  shadow ;  at  another  time  its  up})er  or 
lower  border  seems  illuminated  {pi  36,  fig*.  8  and  9),  A  and  B.  As  the 
shadows  of  clouds  depend  upon  their  different  positions  with  reference  to  the 
lun,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  same  cloud  will  appear  very  differently  in 
the  morinng  and  in  the  evening,  in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  If  we 
assume  that  one  mass  of  clt»ud,  AB  (  fig.  i>),  stands  in  the  south,  an<l  nnotfier, 
of  siiiidar  shai)e  in  the  ihtÜi.  then  to  an  observer  between  tht  in  the 
intrtliern  eNmd,  A  !V.  will  prt'senl  its  iüuniinated  fare,  exhibiting  only  a  small 
portion  of  liie  siiudow,  w  hile  the  other  cloud  will  ap[)ear  entij'ely  iu  shade. 
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In  pi  27,  fig.  2  exhibits  the  appearance  presented  when  the  eon  ataods 

beliind  a  cloud.  Fis^.  3  is  an  exatnpl«'  (jf  the  diverging  shadow  of  a  layer 
ot  cumulus  combined  with  cirrus.  Fig.  ti  illustrates  the  fact  that  objects 
on  the  eiirth,  and  ospocially  nuMintains,  cati  c;isi  shadows  into  spaco. 

About  sunset  diverging  shadows  oi  great  beauty  are  viivn  seen  among 
clouds  iu  tlie  west,  ll  those  .shadows  are  kuig  enough  to  jja^is  the  zenitli,  tliey 
will  coaveiige  to  a  point  in  the  eastern  sky  o^iijosite  to  the  sun ;  the  opposite 
pbenomeiHMi  takes  place  at  sunrise.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  this,  repre- 
aented  m  fig.  6v  was  observed  by  Faraday  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Ten  to 
twelve  streaks  of  light  and  shadow  were  visible  in  the  north-east,  south-east, 
-and  south,  af^rently  proceeding  in  a  straight  line  from  a  j>(*int  of  the 
horizon  between  soutli  and  east.  Tlic  atmosphere  contained  a  light  log 
presenting  but  shght  impediment  to  the  sun's  rays.  Clouds  in  the  west 
prevented  tlie  Iransnnssioit  lA  light,  and  immense  parallel  ühadow»  crossed 
tile  entire  heaven.s,  in  an  almost  hori/ontai  direc  tion. 

We  must  not  omit  to  make  particular  menliou  of  the  beautitul 
eoloring  presented  by  the  clouds,  especially  at  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset,, 
which  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to  refer  to  in  treating  of  the  morning 
4awB.  As  the  clouds  principally  absorb  the  blue  rays,  they  generally 
transmit  the  led»  although  we  may  have  successive  changes  to  yellow, 
«iBfige»  carmine,  and  purplish  red.  Tlie  situation  of  the  cloud  has  great 
influence  on  its  colors.  In  the  innnediate  \  icinity  i»f  tlie  son  these  are 
ino.st  brilliant.  When  directly  in  tront  ot  the  .sun  tliev  a|>pear  sumetinies 
drt rVt'r  ( y>/.  Ü7.  f>'j^  and  -sometin)es  lighter  and  c«.>lored  ( //if.  5>).  This 
pusiuun  of  cloud.->  just  before  the  sun,  gives  rise  at  times  to  very  interesting 
phenomena.  A  remui'kablc  cuJic  was  observed  by  iluwaid,  where  irregular 
atreaks  existed  on  a  dark  cloud,  the  intervols  filled  by  clouds  of  a  less  dense 
bat  homogeneous  texture.  When  the  sun  came  behind  the  bright  part  of 
tlw  ekMd,  the  latter  appeared  suddenly  covered  by  an  irregular  and  rapidly 
moving  network  (fig.  10),  although  the  great  mass  of  the  cloud  exhibited  no 

^motion*    No  motion  was  perceptible  when  the  sun  came  in  contact  u  lib 
the  dark  streaks.    Fig.  1 1  siunv.s  the  api>arent  contact  of  the  lower  edge  of 
'Urn  aun's  disk  with  an  upper  edge  of  a  layer  of  cloud. 

ÜJ  Ham. ' 

i2am  is  produced  when,  by  the  oontiiiiied  oondeosation  of  watery  vapor, 
the  separate  vetidea  unite  ipto  drops  which  are  too  heavy  to  iBoat  in  the 
air,  and  consequently  fall,  increaaing  in  aiaa  with  the  descent  To  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  rain  falling  in  any  one  part  of  the  earth,  we  make  use 

of  an  instrutnent  called  a  rain  gauge,  and  also  ombrometer,  udometer, 

hyetometer,  pluviometer,  öcc.  One  of  these  is  repre5?ented  in  />/.  23.  fiir.  64. 
It  consists  of  a  prismatic  or  cylindrical  tin  vessel,  B.  of  tive  to  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  on  which  rests  a  second  cylinder,  o[>en  above,  and  with  a  tunnel- 
shaped  bottom  perforatüd  in  the  centre.  Raiu  water  (ailing  on  A  passes 
through  the  aperture  into  the  vessel  B  ;  this,  however,  is  connected  by  the 
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bent  tube,C,  with  a  glass  tube,  D,  from  which  latter  the  height  of  the  water 
in  B  can  always  be  ascertained.  If  A  and  B  have  the  same  cross-section, 
the  height  of  the  water  in  B  will  express  the  depth  to  which  the  rain  water 
would  stand  on  the  earth  in  a  given  time,  provided  that  no  evaporation 
and  absorption  took  place.  The  rain  gauge  must  be  set  in  an  open  place, 
so  that  it  may  not  receive  water  from  any  other  source  than  the  clouds. 
In  temperate  regions,  however,  the  amount  of  rain  which  falls  is  sometimes 
only  a  few  hundredths  of  an  inch  or  line  ;  we  therefore  advantageously  use  a 
graduated  tube,  whose  cross-section  is  a  known  aliquot  part  of  that  of  the 
rain  gauge,  and  into  which  the  water  from  the  greater  vessel  flows  or  is 
poured.  If,  for  example,  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  one  third  that  of  the 
rain  gauge  proper,  the  water  will  stand  nine  limes  higher  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter,  which  gives  us  a  much  better  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
value  of  small  amounts.  Conical  gauges  are  also  employed,  yielding 
excellent  results  in  slight  rains.  Self- registering  rain  gauges  have  been 
constructed  quite  recently,  some  of  considerable  excellence. 

PL  20,  fig.  1,  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  diflerent  conditions  with  respect 
to  rain  presented  by  diflerent  portions  of  the  earth.  The  annual  fall  gene- 
rally diminishes  as  we  recede  from  the  sea,  and  increases  with  the  height  of 
the  place  above  the  sea ;  at  one  and  the  same  place,  however,  the  amount  of 
rain  decreases  with  the  height  above  the  ground.  Thus  Dallon  obser\'ed 
that  the  amount  of  rain  on  the  top  of  a  high  tower  compared  with  that  at  the 
bottom  was  as  2  : 3  in  summer,  and  as  1  : 2  in  winter.  From  nine  vears' 
observation  at  the  observatory  of  Paris,  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  raia 
on  one  terrace  was  about  0.1  IG  less  than  on  another  twenty-seven  metres 
below.  The  reason  of  this  diflerence  is,  that  fresh  vapor  is  constantly  being 
condensed  on  the  drop  in  its  descent,  and  consequently  the  drops  must  be 
largest  just  before  reaching  the  ground.  The  nearer  to  the  point  of  satura- 
tion the  air  happens  to  be,  the  more  considerable  is  the  diflference  just 
referred  to  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  less  at  Paris  in  summer  than  in  winter.  If 
it  be  very  great,  long  continued  rainy  weather  is  to  be  expected.  This 
diflerence  is  not  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  is  less  at  Paris  than  in 
England.  In  warm  countries,  and  in  the  warmer  portion  of  the  year,  the 
rain  is  generally  heavier  than  in  cold  countries  and  in  the  colder  months. 
Between  the  tropics  the  rain  sometimes  falls  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  in  an 
hour,  and  Humboldt,  in  single  instances  in  South  America,  observed  from 
fo*r  to  five  inches  in  the  same  time.  It  is  only  very  rarely  that  rain,  to  the 
amount  of  an  inch  in  an  hour,  falls  in  higher  latitudes. 

On  the  continents  of  the  torrid  zone  a  rainy  season  of  many  months' 
duration  sets  in  about  the  time  of  greatest  heat,  the  heavens  being  clear 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.    When  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith  the  rain  is  most 
violent  and  copious.    The  duration  of  the  rainy  season  is  generally  three  to 
five  months.    Near  the  equator,  where  the  sun  stands  twice  in  the  zenith, 
and,  indeed,  on  days  which  are  separated  by  several  months,  there  are  two-l 
wet  seasons,  either  separated  by  a  dry  one,  or  exhibiting  a  maximum  in  the ' 
amount  of  rain.    Thus  Dutch  Guiana  possesses  a  great  rainy  season  from 
April  to  June,  and  a  lesser  one  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle^ 
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of  February.  The  rain  drops  of  these  and  other  tropical  regions  are 
remarkable  for  their  magnitude,  and  produce  a  very  unpleasant  sensation  on 
the  naked  skin.  In  the  East  Indies,  where  monsoons  blow  instead  of  trade 
winds,  there  are  varying  conditions  of  rain,  the  rainy  season  on  the  eastern 
coast  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  north-east  monsoon  ;  that  on  the  west  coast 
at  the  time  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  The  rainy  region  of  the  calms  does 
not  possess  any  periodical  rain.  In  some  regions  of  the  earth  rains  seldom, 
if  ever,  occur  ;  among  these  are  Egypt,  the  desert  of  Sahara,  the  high  plains 
of  Persia,  northern  Arabia,  a  part  of  Thibet,  of  Mongolia,  &c.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  extensive  arid  and  barren  plains  out  of  the 
tropics.  The  great  heat  and  dryness  of  the  countries  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  cause  of  this  deprivation.  Even  on  the  high  seas  in  those  countries, 
where  the  trade  winds  blow  regularly,  rain  is  very  rare,  and  the  sky  almost 
always  clear.  Rain  is  more  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  mountain  ranges  on 
the  warm  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa.  When,  for  instance,  the  vapors  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  carried  south  and  east  by  a  north  wind,  they  become 
heated  in  their  passage,  and  are  thereby  further  removed  from  the  condition 
of  saturation.  To  this  they  again  approximate  by  rolling  up  the  sloi>es  of 
the  high  mountains,  and  thereby  coming  into  colder  regions.  Mountains 
everywhere  exert  u  great  influence  on  rain,  the  gathering  of  clouds  about  a 
mountain  top  being  generally  the  precursor  of  approaching  rain. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  Europe  in  respect  to  rain,  we  find  in 
Portugal  a  country  where  this  is  almost  entirely  absent  during  summer. 
North  of  the  Pyrenees,  however,  copious  showers  occur  in  greater*  or 
less  abundance  throughout  the  whole  year.  To  the  north  then  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  we  may  distinguish  two  groups  of  climate,  called  by 
Kaemtz  the  middle  European  and  the  Swedish.  In  the  former  rain 
generally  accompanies  westerly  winds,  in  the  latter  easterly,  the  westerly 
winds  losing  their  water  in  crossing  the  crests  of  the  Scandinavian  moun- 
tains. St.  Pctersburgh  and  Moscow  appear  to  lie  on  the  confines  of  the 
two  regions  of  climate,  since  there  is  a  prevalent  wind  at  neither  of  these 
places.  In  passing  from  the  western  coast  of  England  to  the  interior  of 
Europe,  we  shall  find  the  annual  amount  of  rain,  as  also  the  number  of 
rainy  days,  to  decrease  continually.  Calling  the  annual  amount  of  rain  at 
St.  Petersburg  unity  or  one,  then  on  the  coast  of  England  this  same 
amount  is  2.1,  in  the  interior  of  England  1.4,  on  the  plains  of  Germjiny  1.2  ; 
although  particular  places  may  present  considerable  deviations  from  these  . 
pro|)ortions.  Thus  in  western  and  southern  England  the  annual  fall  of  rain 
amounts  to  thirty-five  inches,  while  in  Kendall  it  is  fifty,  in  Dover  forty-four, 
in  Bristol  twenty-two  inches  ;  in  middle  and  eastern  England  it  is  on  an 
average  a  little  over  twenty-five,  in  Dumfries  thirty-four,  and  in  Glasgow 
only  twenty  inches.  In  France  and  Holland  it  is  about  twenty-four,  and 
in  Brussels  only  eighteen  inches.  In  Tegernsee  it  is  forty-four,  in  Augs- 
burg thirty-seven,  in  Carlsruhe,  Ulm,  and  Göttingen,  twenty-five,  in 
Manheim  and  Ratisbon  twenty-one,  in  Prague  fifteen,  in  Würzburg 
fourteen,  in  Erfurt  only  twelve  and  a  half  inches.  In  St.  Petersburg  it  is 
■eventeen,  in  Abo  twenty-four,  in  Buda  sixteen,  in  Copenhagen  seventeen, 
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and  in  Stockholm  nineteen  inches.  In  the  mountains  of  Norway,  which 
have  a  very  ditierent  climate,  and  are  celebrated  for  their  copious  rains, 
the  annual  fall  amounts  to  eighty-three  inciies.  At  Mahabuleshw  ar  in 
India,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Ghauts,  it  is  283  inches,  at  Alatouba  on 
the  Island  of  Guuduloupe  274,  at  Basseterre  on  the  same  islaud  and  at 
Anjarakandy  in  the  East  Indies  116,  at  Coimbra  in  Portugal  111,  aa.  l|ie 
Island  of  Granada  105,  in  St.  Domingo  101,  at  HaTana  Sß,  on  .$bß  .tmitit 
of  Sierra  Leone  81,  at  Bombay  73|,  ai  Calcutta  71,  and  at  Rio  Taii<iHi 
60.  jProm  these  data  we  perceivt-  th  tt  only  a  few  places  within  t|w 
tropics  ejihibit  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  than  mountains.  The  vnf9§fi 
number  of  rainv  days,  by  which  we  understand  all  on  which  rain  occurs 
of  whatever  duration,  increases  in  Europe  from  south  to  north,  amounting 
in  southern  liUrojK;  to  120,  in  central  Euro[»e  to  14({,  and  in  n(»rtiieru 
Europe  to  180;  at  Buda  112,  at  Warsaw  138,  in  Germany  about  150 
(Carlsruhe  174,  Tegernsee  170.  Munich  149,  btuttgardt  127,  Ratisbon 
11&),  about  the  same  in  England,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  (Rotteidaai 
187,  Paris  160,  Poitiers  only  00,  at  St.  Petersburg  168,  at  tfoM^  9flS, 
dtc  dtc).  .   .  x<iiH.. 

The  distribution  of  rain  throughout  the  year  varies  much  ia  4liBfeiBl 
countries ;  in  central  Europe,  which  has  a  continental  climate,  summer 
rains  have  the  preponderance,  while  in  southern  Europe  this  belongs  to  the 
winter  and  autumn.  On  the  west  coast  of  Enirland  the  winter  rains  are 
more  considerable  th.iii  the  summer,  while  in  the  interior  this  condition  of 
thiilgs  is  just  reversed.  In  the  western  j)arts  of  Scandinavia  tiie  winter 
rains  are  very  copious,  in  Sweden  they  are  almost  entirely  wanting,  so  that 
this  country  exhibits  a  transition  from  a  sea  to  a  continental  ,cliaia|ij|ji^ 
rapid  as  to  have  nowhere  else  its  parallel.  The  rain  <d  the  warm  aeasoiM 
of  the  year  is  generally  the  moat  copious.  Thus,  taking  the  rain  falling  <mi 
a  winter's  day  as  unity  or  one,  the  amount  falling  in  summer  will  be 
indicated  in  the  following  mean  quantities:  in  England,  1.07;  western 
France,  1.03;  central  France,  1.57;  Germany,  1,76;  St.  Petersburg,  2.17. 
The  preponderance  of  the  surmiier  rain  is  thus  seen  to  increase  as  we  go  east. 
In  England  and  on  the  coast  of  I'runce  the  average  fall  of  rain  on  the 
auluMUjal  rainy  day  amounts  to  two  Unes  and  three  (piarters  for  the  former, 
and  two  lines  and  a  quarter  for  the  latter ;  in  central  France  a  summer  s  rain 
ia  about  2.41,  in  Germany  3.83,  and  in  St.  Petersburgh  1.67  Unes.  The  same 
lawi,  with  respect  to  the  predominance  of  coast  rains  in  winter  and  central 
nuns  in  summer,  appear  to  apply  also  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Uain- water  collected  after  a  considerable  amount  has  fallen,  is  almost 
chemically  pure,  and  may  be  used  in  many  cases  instead  of  distilled  water; 
yet  it  frequently  contains  slight  amounts  of  certain  mineral  substance^ 
especially  chloride  of  sodium,  generally  combined  with  some  lime.  Traces 
of  a  soinewiiat  greater  (piantity  of  salt  are  observed  only  on  the  coast  and 
a  slight  distan<'e  from  it,  although  most  of  the  watery  vapor  containtul  iu 
the  atujosphere  lius  ascended  frt>m  the  sea.  Cases  not  rarely  occur  where 
various  substances  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom,  either 
alone,  or  more  frequently  mingled  with  rain  or  snow,  appear  to  have  fallen 
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firom  the  sky.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  closer  investigation  into  these 
8Uppo<?ed  showers  of  hloud,  fruits,  sulphur,  ßs/irs,  toads,  stows,  &c. ;  this 
much  is  certain,  however,  that  in  all  cases,  exce})tinLr  iu  that  of  aerolites 
properly  so  called,  these  objects  have  been  elevated  by  violent  aerial 
currents,  carrietl  to  a  cuiisiderable  dijilaace,  and  tiicn  dropped  on  the 
abateaieut  ot  the  storm,  provided,  however,  that  a  descent  from  the 
atmos|>lier»  has  actually  occurred 

CfSnaw. 

The  rain  of  higher  latitudes  is  most  frequently  presented  in  the  form  of 
snnw  by  the  freezing  of  the  rain-water  in  the  air.  In  temperate  countries 
this  apj)ears  to  freeze  when  the  temperature  is  still  some  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point,  while  in  more  southern  climes  it  hardly  takes  place  eveo 
when  the  thermometer  sinks  below  32**  F.  The  shape  of  the  particles  of 
■now  is  exceedingly  interesting ;  they  occur  generally  as  six-sided  star?» 
consisting  of  needles  combined  at  angles  of  00**  to  ISQ**  with  each  other. 
According  to  Scoresby,  who  has  instituted  the  most  careful  observations  on 
this  subject,  there  are  five  principal  forms  of  snow  crystals  :  Ist.  Crystals  in 
the  form  of  thin  plates  ,  these  are  mi>st  aliundant.  2(1.  Surfaces  or  s{>herical 
nuclei  with  ramiiying  branches  in  dillerent  planes.  3d.  Fine  points  or 
six-sided  prisms.  4th.  Six-sided  pyramids:  /»ccurring  but  rarely,  öih. 
Prisms,  tippi  d  at  one  or  both  ends  uilh  a  thin  plate.  Sonic  of  the  roost 
interesting  hgures  observed  by  Scoresby  are  represented  in  pi.  23,  figs.  4-23. 
The  complete  and  regular  crystals  of  snow  appear  only  during  severe  cold. 
Should  the  temperature  be  several  degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  there 
will  be  a  mixture  of  snow  and  rain ;  the  crystals  stick  together,  ibrmiog 
flakes  of  extraordinary  size,  which,  however,  are  very  irregular  in  shape, 
and  soon  melt. 

In  the  torrid  zone  snow  occurs  only  at  great  heights  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  this  elevation  at  the  equator  amounting  to  11,000 — 12,000  teet.  The 
highest  mountain  peaks,  in  all  countries,  il  they  reach  above  the  snow  line, 
will  often  have  snow  when  rain  is  falling  below  them.  In  Europe  the  region 
of  snow  first  commences  in  central  Italy,  while  in  Asia  and  America  it 
descends  much  further  south.  The  Isothermal  line  of  50*^.,  which  passes 
through  Florence,  may  be  taken  as  the  commencement  of  the  region  where 
anew  falls  in  the  lowlands.  At  a  mean  latitude,  and  at  a  moderate  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  snow  generally  falls  from  an  overclouded  sky, 
when  the  weather  becomes  somewhat  milder  after  severe  cold,  and  at  a 
tem|>ernture  higher  than  the  severest  winter  cold.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to 
suppose  that  it  cannot  snow  during  very  severe  cold.  The  latter  occurrence 
is  not  rare  in  Genuany,  and  Kaemtz  observed  snow  to  tall  at  Halle  when  the 
thermometer  stood  at  from  5  to  1  F.  After  snow  the  weather  sometimes 
becomes  warmer,  sometimes  colder,  more  frequently  the  latter,  and  the 
ensuing  cold  is  severe  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  temperature  during 
the  snow-fall  itself. 
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In  Germany,  and  other  countries  nearly  of  the  same  latitu  de  snow  ^Q6- 
rally  falls  in  a  quiet  atmosphere ;  sometimes,  however,  and  particularly  in 
February,  the  failinj?  of  snow  is  accompanied  by  tempestuous  weather.  The 
wind  in  such  cases  Irequenlly  passes  during  the  storm  from  west  or  south- 
west to  north,  and  after  the  fall,  cold  weather  with  a  clear  sky  sets  in.  On 
high  mountaiiM,  and  in  moaDtainotis  regions,  the  falling  of  snow  is  often 
accompanied  by  winds  which  are  not  far  behind  the  most  violent  storms  in 
intensity,  henoe  they  are  called  moid  storms.  The  snow  storms  of  the  Alps» 
so  dangerous  to  traTellers,  are  well  known  to  all.  At  higher  latitudes  these 
storms  occur  at  a  less  elevation,  particularly  in  Norway  and  Kamtschatka, 
where  they  are  called  Purga.  That  such  snow  storms  ought  to  be  ranked 
with  thunder  storm«;  is  shown  by  the  electrical  condition  of  the  SlIIHulKtetDi, 
and  by  the  lightning  which  not  rarely  accompanies  them.  V^uffn* 

The  quantity  of  snow  deposited  differ*?  with  the  year  and  country,  bei^ 
very  variable  for  slight  elevalions  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  More  snow 
falls  in  valleys  and  woody  districts  than  in  the  level  land.  The  snow 
increases  from  the  isothermal  of  50^F.  in  the  north,  to  the  isothermal  of 
41^F.  which  passes  by  Drontheim;  it  then  diminishes,  since  in  the 
hi<;h  northsm  latitudes  the  air  is  too  cold  to  contain  much  moisture. 

The  quantity  of  wator  which  may  be  obtained  by  melting  snow  difibri 
greatly  at  times.  During  <5evcrc  cold  and  northern  or  north-eastern  winds, 
the  snow  is  verv  loose  and  balls  tofretlier  with  great  difficult}",  indicating  the 
existence  of  little  water.  In  general,  liie  sn<Av  is  lighter  the  njore  there  is 
to  be  of  it ;  hence  'the  proverb,  "much  snow  little  water,  little  snow  much 
water,"  is  v/cll  TountieU.  According  to  De  La  Hire,  water  is  3^ — 12  times 
denser  than  snow;  according  to  Celsius,  2^ — 11  times;  according  to  Van 
Swinden.  5^ — 19 ;  according  to  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Quetelet; 
8| — 16  tiroes.  In  general,  the  density  of  snow  may  be  assumed  at  i^^^ 
Freshly  fallen  snow  is  always  the  lightest  gradually  becoming  firmer  by  its 
own  pressure,  and  finally  acquiring  an  icy  crust  by  the  melting  of  the  super- 
ficial layers  and  subsequent  freering  of  t!io  water.  A  considerable  and  quite 
appreciable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  snow  on  a  given  surface  may  be 
observed  after  it  has  lain  a  good  \.l,ile  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  Tt  is  well 
known  that  snow,  by  its  badly  conduciing  power,  acts  as  a  preventive  to 
the  direful  influences  of  the  freezing  of  the  ground.         '  ^  ^^^^StSm 

Snow  water  is  generally  pure,  bein^  only  exceptionally  thi^^MI' 
foreign  ingredients,  for  which  reason  it  is  of  no  especial  use  to  vegetationy 
being  rathw  prejudicial  on  account  of  the  coldness.  The  beautiful  red 
color  of  snow  first  observed  by  Snussure  (1760)  in  the  Alps,  owes  its  redness 
to  minute  alg»(iVoloc0eeiw  ntea/it).  Green  snow  is  caused  by  Prolococau 
viridis. 


Of  Hail 

BaUf  one  of  the  most  peculiar  phenomena  in  meteorology,  is  divisiUe 
bito  two  principal  classes :  1st.  Sket^  composed  of  round  granidesi  generali} 
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not  more  than  two  and  a  half  lines  in  thicknen»  always  o|iake,  and  of 
snow-white  odor,  ocoarriag  in  winterjr  weather.  9d,  Mailt  properly  so 

oalled,  consisting  of  granules  of  sphericatf  paraboloid  a],  or  pyriform  shape, 
varyijjg  in  si/e  trom  a  cherry-stone  to  a  walnnt.  These  have  generally  a 
point,  opposite  to  which  is  a  hemispherical  segment,  and  in  their  centre  is 
an  opakr  t  Tirlrn>  of  one  half  to  two  hnes  in  dinnipter.  This  species  occurs 
generally  la  »Uiimier,  in  connexion  with  ihunaer  and  hghlning.  The  two 
kinds,  however,  according  to  KatMutz,  difT^T  only  in  size.  As  a  laiiu  and 
very  rare  species  Arago  considers  those  ^tanules  \.hich  never  have  a 
nucleus  of  snow,  and  differ  from  sleet  of  equal  size  by  being  tran.s[)arent. 
These  are  unquestionably  produced  by  the  freesing  of  drops  of  rain  in 
IhUing  from  a  cloud  into  a  stratum  of  colder  air. 

The  fortn  of  true  hailstones  is  very  various ;  generally  they  are  rounded, 
sometimes  flattened  or  angular.  Deloross  supposes  the  most  common  form 
to  be  a  three-sided  sjdierical  segment,  produced  by  the  shattering  of  larger 
Fphpfps  HnÜNtones  of  dilTerent  forms  .'»re  rppresented  in  pi.  2ii.Jig.s.  24-35. 
Ihe  iiiiemal  aliucture  is  almost  as  vanuus  as  the  form;  sometin^e-  ilter- 
nations  of  transparent  and  opake  strata  are  observed.  The  diamcicr  of 
simple  hailstonet»  at  a  mean  latitude,  according  to  Muncke,  is  not  over  one 
and  a  half  or  one  and  three  fourths  inches*  larger  masses  appearing  to  be 
produoed  by  the  aggregation  of  individual  stones.  Instances  of  hailstones, 
the  siie  of  hens'  ^(gs  or  larger,  are  not  rare  in  some  parts  of  tho  world.  There 
are  cases  on  reoord  of  vastly  larger  hailstones  than  those  just  mentioned; 
most  of  these,  however,  are  of  a  verv  fabulous  character.  Thus  in  1719 
hailstones  fell  at  Kremo  weighing  six  pounds,  and  at  Namur,  in  1717, 
weighing  eight  pounds.  According  to  Wallace,  pierf  r»f  ice  a  foot  thick 
fell  in  th»»  Orkney  Islands  in  1(580;  in  1795  pieces  f  f  ii  c,  six  to  eight  inches 
long,  aiiii  two  fingers  thick,  fell  in  New  lloUaiul.  According  to  public 
prints,  a  lump  of  ice  fell  in  Hungary  on  the  28th  of  May,  1802,  three  feet 
loB^  three  ftet  broad,  and  two  feet  thick,  estimated  to  weigh  llOOlbs.  In 
0^  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Tippoo  Saib,  a  lump  of  ice  the  size  of  an 
elephant  fell  near  Seringapatam.  In  all  these  cases  the  mass  of  ice  most 
pmbabiy  consisted  of  an  aggregation  of  single  lumps  frozen  together  i  m  the 
gppMtnd.  It  is  only  rarely  that  foreign  substances  have  been  found  in  hail- 
yjfnnc?  In  1755  these  fell  in  Iceland  containing  sand  and  volcanic  ashes; 
III  Ireland,  m  1821,  hail  with  a  ntetallic  nucleus,  r- rn-j?  kod  ii-^  ^'»!|»huret  of 
iron  ;  in  1824,  in  Siberia,  hail  containing  octahfMli  i  ns  («.Uliug  .lurilerous 
pyj;ite§.  According  to  the  earlier  observuimns,  .small  pieces  of  chalf  are 
90(0ß.  found  in  hail. 

generally  falls  during  the  day,  although  the  idea  that  it  never  falls 
Kiy-ni^t  is  erroneous,  there  being  wdl  authenticated  cases  to  the  contrary. 
ijm  very  probable  that  the  rarity  of  night  hail  is  only  apparent,  not  real, 
and  owing  to  the  greater  difüculty  of  observing  such  |)henonK'na  during  the 
darkness.  It  has  already  been  n>enti«>ned  that  the  smaller  hailstones 
t'rnt  r  iilx  fnll  in  spring:  in  German\  in  A]  ri'  (furing  that  condition  of  th'» 
Uf  atli*  1  known  as  Ajiril  wffifhfr.  Slion  .-itiKWcrs  of  cold  rain  then  aliernaio 
"vv^uii         &un&liiue,  ana  with  the  rain  there  fail  etUier  siugle  hailstone^b 
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or  the  shower  begins  with  single  raln*dn|M  followed  hy  htS,  the  whole 
egaio  ooncluding  with  rain.  This  altemetion  tometimes  ooenrs  in  May  end 
June,  rarely  in  July,  and  perhaps  never  in  August  and  Se[)teniber.  Not 
unfrequently  sleety  hail  is  mixed  with  snow,  either  at  the  beginning,  or 
more  frecjuently  towards  the  end  of  winter,  in  Febniary  or  March.  Fine 
granular  hail  iVeciueiitl y  occurs  on  lii<rh  mountains,  where  re<rular  h:ii!-!fn^c.s 
seldom  are  seen  ;  thus  un  the  higher  Alps  Saussure  found  twelve  falls  o(  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

The  real  hail  storms  belong  to  the  summer  season,  and  are  aecompanied 
by  the  severest  thnnder  and  lightning.  They  are  therefore  most  Ireq^ent 
in  June  and  Ju1y»  rarer  in  Mby,  Aogust,  and  September»  and  seldom 
experienced  in  April  and  October.  Storms  of  this  kind  gsnendly  arise  after 
olear  cahn  weather»  aceompanied  by  long  continued  oppressive  sultriness. 
The  hail  clouds  appear  to  sweep  very  low,  with  their  edges  jagged,  and 
their  lower  faces  presenting  irrej^nlnr  projections,  the  parts  yielding  bail 
generally  forming  remarkable  white  streaks,  the  r^sf  of  the  cloud  i)eing  very 
dark.  The  barometer  and  the  thermometer  sink  lajiidlv,  the  latter  stxne- 
times  as  nmch  as  77^  F.  A  peculiar  rustling  in  liie  air  announces  near  and 
heavy  hail  clouds ;  subsequently  a  darkness  ensues  not  di^iniilar  to  that 
produoed  by  an  edtpse  of  the  sUn.  The  hail  itself  lasts  but  a  few  minutes, 
with  short  mtemipttons,  and  generally  accompanied  by  thnnder  and 
lightning,  the  duraticm  being  rarely  over  fifteen  minutes,  which,  however,  is 
often  stdfieient  to  cover  the  ground  with  a  thick  bed  of  ice.  Hail  storms 
move  with  great  velocity ;  the  one  which  occurred  in  France  in  1788,  so 
remarkable  for  its  crreat  extent,  traver'^'-d  the  country  at  the  rate  of  JJR.S 
Paris  feet  in  a  second,  or  forty  geograpl  ;<  :il  miles  in  an  hour.  The  force 
with  which  the  hail  tails  is  very  great,  and,  indeed,  greater  as  the  \\  iiui  is 
more  violent.  Men  are  not  seldom  injured  and  even  killed,  a  culaaiity 
which  occurs  quite  frequently  to  small  animals  Window-glass  ia  very 
often  broken,  atäd  even  the  roofs  of  houses  and  the  branches  of  trees  are  at 
times. unable  to  resist  the  terrible  visitation.  The  injury  produced  in  lields» 
gardens,  i&c.,  is  often  almost  irreparable,  as  in  the  storm  of  1788  in  FVance, 
which  devastated  1089  parishes,  and  caused  a  loss  to  the  amount  of  mAre 
than  twenty-five  millions  of  francs.  The  quantity  of  hail  which  falls  is 
rarely  measurable  with  any  den;ree  of  exactness,  owing  to  the  rapid  melting 
produced  by  the  accompanyin<i  rain,  and  the  more  elevateil  temperature  of 
the  air  or  ground.  A  depth  of  six  inches  is  sometimes  attfn?ied.  nhhoujrh 
this  very  rarely  occurs,  at  least  in  our  latitude.  A  lorreut  ol  ram  generdly 
follows  a  fall  <^  hail,  lasting  rarely  more  than  half  an  hour.  The  area 
traversed  by  the  hail  is  generally  but  small  in  widüi,  often  but  a  lew 
hundred  or  thousand  feet,  rarely  over  a  mile ;  the  length  of  this  area,  again, 
is  sometimes  very  great,  amounting  to  over  400  miles  in  the  storm  just 
mentioned. 

In  the  tropics  hail  rarely  occurs  excepting  at  great  elevations  ;  in  the  far 
n  rffi  ri'jain,  large  hail  is  very  seldom  seen.  In  gen^rnl  the  tract  of  hail 
proper  is  confined  to  the  reLjion  between  30"  and  60"  i  lr<frees  of  latitude, 
and  to  elevations  under  6000  feet.   Even  within  these  iixuils  there  are 
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MvntriM  where  hail  aehknii  or  aetw  ooeun»  m  in  «Hne  ▼aUeyi  of  Switisr- 
IumJ,  eepeoiftUy  in  the  Velaii,  eiid  in  moet of  UieTalleyt  extenduig  eastand 
wmL  In  the  low  lands  at  the  foot  of  high  moonlaina^  bail  ii  more  abundant 
ait  n  oevlaift  4li8taiiee  from  the  mountain  than  nearer  or  inore  remote.  The 

same  region  is  sometimes  ravaged  by  liail  storms  lor  several  years  in 
'f'jrr^^ssion,  and  afterwarfl-  t^^ain  spared  tor  a  considerable  time.  Fronj  the 
Comparisons  of  Kaemtz,  uiio  assumes  but  one  kind  ot  hail,  tlierc  t)ccur  in 
France  every  year  from  ten  to  twenty  hail  storms  (the  most  in  spring,  the 
fewest  in  summer),  over  five  in  Germany,  five  in  Rome,  and  three  in  the 
Mlffiop  eif  EuRipe^ 

Of  the  eaany  proi^oeitionfl  for  preventing  hail  by  the  use  of  hail  conductora 
nOM^have  yielded  any  practical  raaults.  The  methods  niggfBsted  may 
aaarti  their  influence  in  three  ways:  either  by  drawing  off  iba  electrioity, 
by  -meahaiiical  agitation  of  the  str.tta,  or  by  a  chtMnically  decompofling 
influence  on  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere.  Hail  conductors,  or  rods 
of  the  fir<i  kind,  were  proposed  by  Uuenaut  do  Montlteillard  in  1770,  In 
1820  La  Tosiolle,  and  afti^r  him  Thollard,  reconmieuded  bail  conducfurs  of 
straw  ropes,  attached  to  pointed  rods,  or  of  straw  roj)es  with  a  metallic  wire 
mtervvoven.  Curiously  onou^jh,  these  uiethods  were  much  followed  without 
th»  leitt  benefit  flowing  from  them.  At  the  present  day  moat  meteorologiats 
aa>»  agreed  that  there  is  no  certain,  or  at  least  practical  method  for 
IMWffMtiiig  the  oceturrence  of  hail  storms. 

J    .  I- 

6.  On  iJm  Optical  Fkenamena  of  the  Mmasphere. 

The  air,  although  among  the  most  transparent  bodies  in  nature,  is  not 
perfectly  so.  Were  this  the  case,  its  individmil  jKirlicles  would  icllect  or 
scatter  no  light,  and  even  by  day  the  canopy  of  heaven  would  ap|H;ar 
perfectly  dark  or  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  sun 
and  stars:  sudden  and  total  darkness  would  likewise  ensue  imniediatety  on 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  general  illumination  of  the  heavens,  and  of 
objects  not  immediately  reached  by  the  direct  solar  rays,  as  also  the  gradual 
transition  from  daylight  to  the  darkness  of  night,  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  thnt  the  air  does  not  traristi)it  all  the  light,  but  reflects  one 
part  of  the  liirfit  trnversing  it,  and  absorbs  another.  The  latter  circun^^tance 
produces  an  enleeblingof  the  light,  as  we  may  readily  perceive  on  t-MKnininG' 
remote  terrestrial  objects.  In  such  an  examination  we  lind  objects  iM'cniniug 
more  indistinct  with  increasing  distance,  vanishing  at  la.st  altogether.  'J*he 
diminution  of  the  angle  of  vision  has  of  course  something  to  do  with  this 
result,  but  not  everything,  since  the  effect  thus  produced  varies  at  different 
times. 

An  instrument  Called  the  diaphoMmeter»  invented  by  Saussure^  is  used  to 
determine  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere.   This  savant  painted  black 

circles  of  difTerent  diameters  on  a  white  ground,  and  then  removing  froni 
them,  determined  the  distance  at  which  they  disappeared  ;  this  served  as  a 
measure  of  tiie  transparency  iu  question.   In  the  iiigher  regions  ot'  the 
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münoAplicre,  this  enfeebling  of  tight  is  much  Ion  than  at  the  surfaoe  of  the 
tarth,  on  account  of  the  greater  rarity  of  the  atnta  of  air.  Watery  vapor, 

and  the  smoke  and  dust  carried  aloft  in  various  ways,  exert  great  influence 
on  tfie  transparency  of  the  air.  Gaseous  vapor  appears  to  increase  in  a 
very  high  dejs^ree  this  transparency,  as  oil  does  that  of  paper.  Nevertheless 
in  opp«w;iti(jn  to  this  theory,  the  dry  air  in  the  interior  of  continentft,  as  in 
Siberia,  Persia,  Africa,  and  Brazil,  is  remaikably  transparent.  Condensed 
vapor  may  dimioidi  «r  even  entirely  destroy  the  deemess  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  remarkable  blue  of  the  sky,  or  rather  of  the  atmosphere,  is  not  of  the 

same  tint  in  all  places  and  at  all  times.  In  and  about  the  s^nith  the  heavens 
generally  appear  the  darkest»  decreasing  thence  to  the  horizon.    This  colot 

is  very  dark  hlue  when  seen  from  high  mountains.  It  is  darker  in  the 
torrid  zone  than  in  higher  latitudes  ;  in  Italy  and  ('reece  more  so  than  in 
Germany  ;  ahove  the  sea  more  tlian  over  the  land  in  tlie  same  latitude.  To 
compare  the  various  shades  (d  blue,  and  to  determine  them  according  to  a 
given  scale,  Saussure  invented  the  c^anometer.  This  consists  of  a  circular 
plate,  cm  whose  periphery,  white  and  black,  and  between  the  two,  fifty -one 
different  shades  of  blue  are  painted.  The  principle  on  which  this  scale  is 
coostrttcted  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  dilferenoe  of  color  of  two 
surfaces  painted  with  different  shades  of  the  same  color,  yanishes  entirely  at 
a  certain  distance.  Two  blue  surfaces  differ,  now,  by  one  degree  when  the 
difference  of  their  color  is  insensible  at  a  given  distance  (according  to 
Saussure,  that  at  which  a  black  circle  of  If  lines  in  diameter  in  his  diapha« 
nometer  vanishes  entirely).  To  determine  the  Mne  of  the  sky  at  a  given 
place,  the  cyanometer  is  held  between  the  eye  and  the  spot  until  the  color 
corresponding  to  the  former  is  found  on  the  latter.  Saussure  and  others 
found  the  color  of  the  zenith  in  Chamouny  to  be  nineteen,  in  Geneva 
twenty-two  and  a  half,  on  the  Col  de  G^ant  thirty  one,  and  on  Moot  Blano 
thirty-nine  degreM.  Perrot  has  proposed  the  use  of  colored  disks  to  deter* 
mine  these  shades.  Arago  has  suggested  the  use  of  polarized  Hght  for  this 
purpose  ;  his  method,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  much  employed.  The 
reason  of  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  de))ends,  according  to  Newton,  on  blue 
being  the  color  of  the  particles  of  air,  these  absorhin?  all  the  other  rays  and 
transmitting  the  blue.  If  this  hypothesis  were  correct,  then  distant  snf>w- 
clad  mountains  would  appear  blue,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  reason  ot 
the  varying  blueness  of  the  sky  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  vesicles 
of  vapor,  which  may  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  sea-coast  the  sky  is 
darker  on  the  land  than  on  the  sea  side  of  the  zenith,  at  the  same  zenith 
distance.  The  maximum  of  blue  appears  generally  to  be  presented  some 
time  after  the  culmination  of  the  sun. 

Besides  the  blue  color,  the  heavens  freqtiently  present  at  the  rise  or 
setting  of  the  sun,  a  beautiful  redness,  the  so-called  morning  uod  evening 
»W,  whose  color  changes  into  innumerable  shades  from  yellow  and  bright 
red  to  dark  red.  The  evening  red  (generally  more  abundant  and  brilliant 
than  the  morning)  is  most  beautiful  when  the  sky  is  of  a  very  deep  blue. 
The  sun  then  at  his  setting  appears  very  luminous,  although  not  very  red; 
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•van  before  sanaet  the  whole  horuon  i^pean  reddish  yellow,  this  increasing 
until  just  aa  the  sun  is  going  out  of  sight :  a  remarkable  reddening  simuita* 
neously  presents  itself  in  the  eastern  heavens,  opposite  to  the  sun,  reaching 

its  inaximuin  us  tlic  sua  goes  down.  Just  alter  sunset,  a  liuht  j.)urpU?  rod  is 
olten  seen  shading  the  whole  blue  of  the  sky,  and  with  the  incrcasiiiLT 
desc(;iil  of  the  great  luminary  the  eastern  heavens  bi!C<»nu'  chirk,  and  ihno 
is  oüeii  observed  tliere  a  more  or  Icsii  c\  idcul  scguieul  of  tlark  blue,  \vhu,su 
highest  point  is  directl}  oppc^site  to  the  son,  and  which  is  generally  sharply 
defined  (sometimes  by  a  white  or  yellow  border).  The  lustre  of  the  western 
■kiee  passes  at  the  same  time  from  the  golden,  more  into  the  red;  this 
portion,  however,  not  extendi  tig  very  liigh.  The  evening  red  appears  most 
iiiagnincent  when,  with  a  doe]>  blue  sky,  there  are  some  clouds  in  the  west. 
Should  these  be  cirro-stralus  clomls,  they  a])pear  iudore  sunset  as  grey 
streaks  with  bright  b<;rders,  tin.'  latter  becoming  alterwards  golden  yellow, 
and  üilen  fiery  red.  C  londs  near  to  each  other  are  ottcn  very  diU'erentlv 
tinted,  some  dark  red,  some  yellow  ;  Ulis»  depending  ou  a  higher  or  lower 
poiitioa  in  the  atmosphere. 

This  redness  of  the  evening  aud  morning  -ky  has  been  generally  explained 
by  saying  that  the  air  transmits  more  readily  the  yellow  and  red  rays,  while 
lit  xefleets  more  readily  the  blue.  The  sun's  rays  having  to  traverse  a 
considerable  space  through  the  atmosphere  at  his  rising  and  setting,  the  air 
has  an  opportunity  of  acting  to  m-ist  advan(;ige  «mi  bis  Iigbi,  and  ot'  decom- 
posing it,  absi>rbing  most  of  (be  blue.  More  recently.  Fmbes  has  attempted 
to  show  that  this  exj)lanation  cannot  be  correct,  since  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  complementary  to  the  evening  red  ;  the  latter  he 
explains  by  tlie  watery  vapor  contained  in  the  air,  which,  when  perteclly 
gaseous,  is  qjuite  transparent  and  colorless,  but  in  its  passage  to  its  condition 
^.«oiMleniation,  transmits  only  the  yellow  and  red  rays. 
„...Tbe  evening  red  and  the  morning  grey  are  generally  considered  to  be 
^gna  of  fine  weather :  that  the  morning  red  is  indicative  of  bad  weather  is 

HP  moODB  so  universally  correct.  When  the  evening  red  is  timed  with 
%,foft  purple  red  it  certainly  indicates  continued  fine  weather,  which  is  not 
ijjm  iwtn  with  a  whitish  yellow,  a  very  red,  or  a  dull  red  evening  sky. 

Of  TißüighU 

Cloaely  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  the  morning  and  evening  red 
stands  the  IwUightf  that  gradual  panago  from  daylight  to  darkness  and  the 
reverse.  Although  the  term  twilight  applies  to  both  cases,  yet  the  latter 
only  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  the  dawn*  When  the  sun  shines  on  the 
upper  strata  of  the  air,  after  ceasing  to  illumine  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  his  beams,  a  certain  portion  of  the  light  is  rertecteil  tnu-ards  the  earth, 
thus  producing  a  considerable  degree  of  light.  The  beginning  of  morning  or 
the  end  of  evening  twilight  is  marked  by  the  disapi>earance  or  appearance 
of  slurs  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  The  depth  at  which  the  sun  stands  below 
the  horizon  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  twilight  it  difierantly  estimated* 
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▼arying  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  ll^ees,  generally  eighteen.  As  tho 
sun's  orbit  in  higher  latitudes  is  very  slightly  inclined  to  the  horizon, 
twilirrht  there  lasts  longer,  while  at  the  equator  itself,  where  the  sun's  orhit 
18  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  it  is  shortest,  the  sun  occupying  the  least 
time  in  traversing  tlie  ei^^liteeii  ihjgrees  just  l>elow  the  horizon.  To  find  the 
durutiou  of  twilight  at  any  place  and  day,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain 
how  much  time  is  required  by  the  sun  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  to  gsteigtoMü 
degrees  below  the  horizon.  There  will  be  two  periods  of  riiortMt  tml^flä^ 
in  each  year  at  every  place.  In  estimating  the  actual  and  omI»  ttfe 
aatronomica)  length  of  twilight,  how  ever,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  IbM 
the  varvinf:  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  will  influence  the  reflection  or 
dispersion  of  the  srthir  rays  v»'rv  materially.  Thus  if  the  particles  of  vapor 
exist  ahuiidanily  at  a  great  elevaliun,  and  the  lower  "*-ata  of  air  be  very 
transparent,  tsvilinht  may  last  an  uneornmoniy  long  ijrne.  Between  the 
trojiics  tuiltght  is  always  of  very  slutrt  duration  ;  in  Cumana,  on  the  coast 
of  Sierra  Leone,  at  Taramatta,  »See,  d  laats  only  a  few  uiinulesi  in  CMlv 
during  the  dry  season,  only  a  (quarter  of  an  hour,  although  the  tHMftH^CUl 
latedi  according  to  the  preceding  principles,  would  allow  m  himlrlftoji 
twelve  minutes  at  the  equator  itself,  oven  at  the  time  of  the  t(pm<mmi-^M%t0. 
polar  regions  rejoice  in  vrry  long  twilights,  at  whose  beginniog  ai]iAf«ilM|i 
sun  is  probably  thirty  degrees  below  the  horizon.  '  -t*  •«^«4 


VarioiLS  Fhenomena  of  Atmospheric  Refraction  and  Reflection. 

The  twinkling  uf  Ike  stars,  frequently  more  conspicuous  at  one  time  than 
at  another,  is  produced  by  the  agitation  of  vapor  by  aerial  currents,  and 
may  justly  be  considered,  when  very  remarkable,  as  a  presage  of  wet 
weather;  it  depends  upon  the  diflerence  in  the  refraction  of  light  in  warm 
and  cold,  wet  and  dry  air.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
color;  in  the  fixed  stars  it  is  incomparably  more  evident  than  in  the 
planets.  Stars  in  the  vicinity  of  the  horizon  sparkle  more  than  those  nearar 
the  zenith,  these  frequently  appearing  nearly  quiet.  The  twinkling  is 
greatest  when  currents  of  unequal  temperature  move  in  contact,  mixing 
partially ;  for  this  reason  it  is  not  the  same  in  all  regions,  being  visible 
during  the  dry  season  in  the  tropics  only  near  the  horizon,  and  but  feebly 
there.  In  higher  latitudes  it  becomes  very  striking  during  severe  cold  and 
a  clear  sky. 

The  sOi^salled  dramng  of  tenter  is  another  phenomenon  falling  under 
this  head.  This  {pL  27,  fig.  4)  takes  place  when,  while  the  sky  is  well 
covered  with  broken  clouds,  the  sun  stands  behind  a  rain  cloud  and  shines 
through  openings  in  it    By  the  reflection  of  drops  of  water,  particles  of 

dust,  (fee,  light  streak*!  are  presented,  which,  while  apparently  converging 
towards  the  sun,  in  reality  are  parallel  This  appearance  is  seen  more 
frequently  in  summer  than  in  winter,  oiiener  when  the  sun  is  low  in  the 
horizon  than  when  he  stands  higher,  and  may  generally  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  approaching  rain. 
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Rays  proceeding  from  the  sun  and  other  luminous  bo<lies  are  refracted 
on  their  entrance  into  the  atmosphere.  As  this,  however,  is  composed  of 
innumerable  strata,  increasing  in  density  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  these 
rays  must  be  continually  refracted,  and  thus  move  in  curved  paths  which 
are  concave  to  the  earth.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  unless  a 
heavenly  body  is  actually  in  the  zenith,  where  no  refraction  can  take  place, 
its  place,  as  seen  by  our  eyes,  will  be  higher  than  its  true  place.  The 
amount  of  this  displacement  increases  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon. 
Near  the  horizon  it  is  half  a  degree,  at  an  elevation  of  45°  it  is  one 
minute,  and  at  ITr^  only  one  fourth  of  a  minute.  The  sun  (as  also  other 
luminaries)  is  thus  seen  in  the  morning  before  his  actual  api>earance  above 
the  horizon,  and  in  the  evening  after  he  has  already  set.  The  day,  then, 
is  lengthened  by  refraction,  this  lengthening  amounting  during  the  longest 
days  to  eight  or  nine  minutes  in  Germany,  and  at  higher  latitu<les  to  much 
more — to  days  and  weeks  ir.  the  polar  regions.  The  same  cause  produces 
the  oval  form  of  the  .sun  when  just  above  the  horizon,  his  lower  limb  being 
more  refracted  than  the  upper,  his  vertical  diameter  being  thus  abbreviated 
while  the  horizontal  suffers  no  change  ;  the  result  is  the  apparent  elongation 
of  his  disk.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  on  terrestrial  objects,  for  which 
rea.son  we  distinguish  a  terrestrial  from  an  astronomical  refraction. 

Refraction  varies  at  different  times,  owing  to  its  dependence  on  a 
variable  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  For  this  reason  the  horizon  does  not 
appear  always  in  the  satne  place  ;  it  seems  lower  when  the  air  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  warmer  and  rarer  than  at  an  elevation  of  some 
feet ;  and  higher  when  the  ground  is  colder.  Should  the  ground  be  strongly 
heated  we  shall  observe  a  lively  shaking  or  tremulous  motion  of  objects, 
owing  to  the  existence  and  combination  of  air  strata  of  different  densities 
and  unequal  refractive  powers. 

When  the  sun  is  very  hot  and  the  air  calm,  the  lower  strata  of  air,  heated 
by  the  sun,  often  have  a  less  density  than  those  above  them,  without 
changing  their  position.  In  />/.  24,  ß^.  19,  let  ah  be  the  horizontal  surface 
of  the  earth,  h  an  elevated  point  or  object ;  let  the  eye  of  an  observer  be  at 
p.  He  will  see  first  a  direct  image  of  the  object,  h,  in  the  direction  ph,  in 
which  the  rays,  being  only  slightly  deflected  from  a  right  line,  will  only  v 
produce  irregularity  in  the  outline  of  the  image.  Other  rays,  however, 
coming  from  h,  follow  the  path  hihnnp,  since  the  ray,  hi,  which  traverses 
strata  c,  c',  c",  c'",  of  decreasing  density,  is  continually  refracted  from  the 
perpendicular,  becoming  more  and  more  acute-angled  to  the  horizon.  After 
traversing  a  sufficient  number  of  these  strata  it  ceases  to  be  refracted  any 
longer,  and  then  it  is  reflected,  reaching  the  eye  in  the  direction  mnp.  The 
observer  will  thus  see  an  inverted  image  of  the  object,  h,  in  the  direction 

Phenomena  of  this  kind  generally  occur  in  hot  countries,  especially  in 
deserts,  as,  for  instance,  in  Egypt,  where  the  French  army  was  frequently 
bitterly  deluded  by  this  mirage.  In  Lower  Egypt  the  ground  forms  a  vast 
and  perfectly  horizontal  plain,  exposed  to  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  The 
villages  are  there  built  on  small  hills  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  at  some 
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distance  from  it  towards  the  desert.  The  air  is  generally  calm  and  pure ; 
early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  therefore,  objects  appear  in  the 
natural  positions  and  distances.  But  when  the  ground  becomes  heated 
by  the  ascending  sun,  and  with  it  the  lower  strata  of  the  air,  a  tremulous 
motion  will  be  observed  in  the  distance,  such  as  is  seen  during  a  hot  and 
calm  summer  day,  or  such  as  takes  place  sometimes  over  a  heated  st(»ve. 
Should  the  air  be  perfectly  calm,  so  that  these  inferior  strata  are  not 
disturbed  in  the  least,  a  direct  image  of  all  the  villages  and  other  elevated 
objects  will  be  seen  in  the  distance,  and  under  them  a  reflected  image,  just 
as  if  they  were  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  quiet  lake.  The  ground  thus 
appears  to  be  covered  with  water,  in  which  the  hills  stand  like  islands.  On 
approaching  nearer,  the  apparent  outline  of  the  water  recedes,  always 
keeping  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  observer.  This  phenomenon  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  Arabian  authors,  as  also  in  the  Koran,  under  the 
name  of  Serab.  It  is  likewise  known  in  Middle  India,  where  it  is  called 
Chittram,  Dessasur,  &c.  In  many  cases,  instead  of  an  inverted  image 
under  the  distant  objects,  only  a  bright  streak  of  light  is  perceived,  this 
image  being  too  small  to  be  [perceptible.  Thus  we  sometimes  see  the 
ascending  sun  apparently  floating  in  the  air,  especially  when  the  eye  is 
near  the  ground. 

Even  at  sea,  and  under  quite  difli*erent  circumstances  (namely,  when  the 
ground  is  colder  than  the  contiguous  strata),  similar  phenomena  present 
themselves.  In  general  we  may  distinguish  three  diflerent  classes  of  these 
phenomena.  To  the  first  belong  those  cases  where  distant  objects,  which 
generally  are  concealed  by  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  become  visible  for  a 
short  time.  This  occurs  both  by  land  and  sea,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Ocean.  To  the  second  class  belong  the  cases  in  which  distant  objects 
appear  surrounded  by  water,  a  phenomenon  occurring  in  extended  plains, 
and  not  confmed  to  warm  countries,  but  even  found  in  the  Steppes  of 
Russia.  In  the  third  class  are  placed  those  complicated  appearances  in 
which  the  object  appears  double,  and  sometimes  even  three-fold ;  here  an 
upward  or  downward  reflection  is  distinguishable,  according  as  the 
secondary  inverted  image  appears  above  or  below  the  primary.  Thus,  not 
unfrequently,  vessels  just  visible  in  the  horizon  are  seen  double,  a  second 
inverted  image  being  observed  above  an  upright  one,  the  mast  tops  of  the 
two  pointing  towards  each  other  {pi.  24,  fig.  20).  Again,  in  the  case  of  a 
vessel  whose  masts  just  loom  above  the  horizon,  we  may  see  two  images, 
one  erect,  and  beneath  this  another  inverted  (ßg.  21).  The  latter 
(downward)  reflection  rarely  occurs  on  land.  Professor  Vince  once  saw 
at  Ramsgate,  on  a  sultry  evening,  after  a  very  hot  day,  the  mast  of  a  vessel 
projecting  above  the  horizon,  at  some  distance  above  it  the  image  of  the 
whole  ship  inverted,  and  above  that  again  an  erect  image,  the  two  latter 
separated  by  a  strip  of  sea.  When  the  vessel  approached,  the  upright 
image  vanished  first,  then  the  strip  of  sea,  and  finally  the  inverted 
image. 

The  time-renowned  phenomenon  of  the  Fata  Morgana,  observed  on  the 
coast  of  Calabria,  and  especially  at  Reggio,  belongs  in  this  place.    At  a 
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oertain  time  houaes,  palaces,  colonnades,  groves,  hedges,  &c.,  are  seen 
above  the  sea,  the  whole  being  Init  the  aerial  reflection  of  the  city  of 
^Ies';ina  nnd  its  environs.  Most  of  the  earlier  dcscnptloDS  of  this  wonder 
are  exceediugly  exaggerated  and  higlillown. 

Monge,  Vince,  and  Biot,  have,  more  than  any  other  philosophers,  been 
occupied  m  mvestiguting  these  interesting  and  remarkable  phenomena. 
The  latter  has  shown  how,  under  certain  circumstanceat  a  line,  bte 
{pi.  ^,ßg.  22),  may  be  supposed  drawn  from  a  distant  point,  h,  beneath 
which  all  objects  wilt  be  invisible  to  an  observer  at  c,  while  of  all  objects 
above  this  line  two  images  will  be  seen,  one  direct  above  the  line,  and 
anothmr  invorted  below.  Thus  a  man  walking  from  the  observer  would 
inUtcessively  present  the  appearances  of  ßg.22. 

Snnif'inies  tlic  unusnnl  or  secondary  imnge^;  lie  rtf'ither  above  nor  below 
the  primary,  but  at  one  side  ot  it.  An  apparition  ol  this  kind  \v;i<  seen  by 
Soret  and  Jurine,  Sept.  17,  1820,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  (y^/.  2  i,  fig.  23). 
While  standing  in  the  second  story  of  a  house  on  the  bank,  ihey  looked 
through  a  telescope  in  the  direction  gp,  at  a  ship,  p.  which  was  two  miles 
off,  and  sailing  towards  Geneva.  While  the  vessel  came  successively  to 
iojrs,  they  noticed  to  the  left  hand  distinct  images,  ^ r',  s',  which  separated 
more  and  more  from  the  direct  or  primary  image  of  the  vessel  with 
increasing  approximation.  The  air  over  the  lake  on  the  eastern  bank, 
ABC,  at  that  time  liad  been  a  good  while  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
mountains  of  Savoy,  while  the  left  side  was  already  heated  by  the  sun. 
The  plane  of  separation  between  the  cold  and  warm  air  was  thus  vertical 
for  a  moderate  height  above  the  water.  Tlie  sailing  of  the  vessel  just 
along  the  confines  of  the  two  regions  produced  the  phenomenon  in  question. 

On  the  Raxnbow. 

Of  all  the  optical  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  the  rainbow  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful.  It  is  seen  when  a  spectator  with  his  back  to  the  sun 
looks  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  a  shower  of  rain  proceeding  from 
an  illuminated  clond.  Two  different  bows  are  li  tu  rally  seen,  one  above 
the  other,  w  iih  their  colors  in  the  reverse  order  ;  tiie  lower  of  the  two  is 
generally  most  brilliant.  Suppose  a  straight  line,  OP  (/>/.  20,  ßg.  12), 
drawn  through  the  sun  and  Uie  eye  of  the  observer,  and  a  vertical  plane 
passed  through  this  line.  Draw  through  O  a  line  Oj;,  so  that  the  angle  PCXc 
amounts  to  4^^  then  rain-drops  which  lie  in  the  direction  Ox  will  send 
colored  rays  to  the  eye,  and  as  this  is  the  case  with  all  drops  which  lie  in 
the  surface  of  a  cone  formed  by  rotating  the  line  Oi;  about  OP,  the  eye 
will  see  a  light  circle  of  about  12^  of  radius.  The  centre  of  the  circle  lies 
where  a  line  produced  from  the  sun  through  the  eye  of  the  observer  cuts 
the  opi>o<;ite  sky,  or  wher<'  the  shadow  of  the  obs('rver"s  head  woidd  tall. 
The  ligiit  of  the  sun  entering  the  drops  of  water  from  above  is  refracted  to 
the  opposite  internal  surface,  thence  reflected  to  the  lower  part  of  the  drop, 
and  emerging  reaches  the  eye  of  the  observer,  if  he  be  at  the  proper 
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angular  distance.  The  light  in  these  successive  refractions  and  reflectioni 
becomes  decomj)osed,  and  as  each  color  has  a  different  refractive  power,  it 
follows,  lliat  to  see  all  the  colors  (violet  to  red)  from  the  same  drop  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  up  successive  positions,  so  that  the  angle  POj:  may 
range  from  40°  17'  to  42°  2'.  If,  however,  as  is  actually  the  case,  we  have 
a  series  of  drops,  one  above  the  other,  and  as  the  angle  made  between  the 
axis  of  the  box  and  the  line  from  the  eye  to  the  individual  drops,  amounts 
to  from  40'  17'  to  42°  2',  we  shall,  without  changing  our  position,  observe 
all  these  colors.  The  breadth  of  the  arc  is  about  2°,  the  colors  fading  one 
into  the  other,  and  succeeding  in  the  order  of  the  s[)ectrum,  the  red  being 
uppermost.  When  the  sun  is  veiled  by  mists  or  clouds  the  bow  may 
appear  simply  as  a  light  colored  arc.  The  nearer  to  the  horizon  the  sua 
stands  the  greater  is  the  arc  described  ;  when  the  sun  is  in  the  horizon  the 
bow  is  a  semicircle.  An  observer  under  favorable  circumstances  may, 
from  an  elevated  position,  see  more  than  a  semicircle,  and  completely 
circular  bows  can  often  be  observed  in  the  spray  fronj  fountains,  waterfalls, 
6lo.    When  the  sun  is  42°  above  the  horizon  no  bow  will  be  visible. 

Besides  the  primary  bow  just  de.scribed,  a  secondary  bow  may  almost 
always  be  observed  outside  of  the  first,  but  still  concentric  with  it,  and  with 
the  colors  in  the  reverse  order.  The  red  is  here  the  inner  color,  and  the 
violet  the  outer.  The  colored  bands  are  broader  but  weaker  than  the 
corresponding  ones  of  the  primary  bow.  This  secondary  bow  is  produced  by 
the  colored  rays  from  drops  at  such  an  elevation  that  they  just  reach  the 
eye  alter  undergoing  two  refractions  and  two  reflections,  while  in  the  first 
case  there  are  two  refractions  and  but  one  reflection.  The  same  drop 
cannot  furnish  at  a  given  instant  to  the  same  position  of  the  observer 
colors  belonging  to  both  bows,  although  it  may  in  different  stages  of 
descent,  or  to  different  observers.  The  angular  position  of  the  second  bow 
is  between  50^  59'  and  54°  9',  with  respect  to  the  axis  or  the  line  from  the 
sun  through  the  eye  to  the  s|>ectator ;  there  may  be  more  than  two  bows 
resulting  from  rays  that  have  undergone  more  than  two  reflections,  but  the 
light  becomes  fiinilly  .so  feeble  as  to  render  it  impossible  in  ordinary  cases 
to  distinguish  them. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  principles  that  a  rainbow  may  appear  in 
the  west  in  the  morning,  in  the  east  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  north  at 
noon  ;  never  in  the  south.  Also,  that  every  observer  sees  his  own  rainbow, 
and  that  this  changes  for  him  with  every  successive  instant.  A  drop  of 
water  can  only  play  its  part  to  a  fixed  observer  who  sees  two  bows  during 
two  periofls  of  time,  the  first  in  passing  the  limits  of  the  upper  bow,  the 
second  in  passing  across  the  second. 

Sometimes  other  colors  are  added  to  the  violet  of  the  primary  bow,  as, 
for  instance,  a  .second  green  and  second  violet ;  red  also  is  sometimes 
perceived.  This  same  repetition  of  colors  may  also  be  observed  occa- 
sionally on  secondary  bows.  The  cause  of  these  irregular  colors  is  not 
yet  satisfactorily  explained. 

Some  different  rainbow  formations  are  exhibited  in  pi.  W,ßgs.  10  and  11. 
Should  the  image  of  the  sun  be  reflected  from  the  surface  of  extended  calm 
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water  into  a  raia  oloikl,  this  reflected  solar  image,  for  an  observer 
tnfficiently  near  the  water,  may  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  sun  standing 

below  the  horizon,  and  aiso  producing  a  bow,  which  then  regularly  intersects 
the  former.   The  manner  in  which  this  intersection  is  performed  depends 

upon  the  elevation  of  the  sun.  Sometimes  four  rainbows  are  seen,  where 
both  (Im'  sun  and  its  ima<re  prniUice  two  bows  each.  The  reason  that 
this  plieiiomeiion  is  not  visihie  I'n  ihe  sea  is,  that  the  suriace  is  rarely 
suiuuili  enough,  and  the  image  of  the  sua  in  the  waves  is  generally  too 
indefiuite. 

A  rainbow  appearance  is  Kiinednies  seen  in  the  spray  of  the  sea,  or  in 
(he  dew-drops  of  a  meadow,  where  the  curve  is  generally  of  an  elliptic, 
parabolic,  or  hyperbolic  shape.  These  bows,  as  also  those  seen  in  the 
mist  of  waterfalls,  dtc.,  are  produced  by  the  same  causes  as  actual 
rainbows. 

Lunar  rainbows  occur  but  rarely ;  sometimes  they  are  rolored  (as  at 
Forchheim  near  Freyberg  in  Saxony,  November  22,  1847),  but  more 
generally  white  or  yellowish,  the  feebleness  of  tlie  moon's  light  not 
permitting  the  colors  to  be  distinguished. 

Of  Ba!ot  and  ParheHa. 

An  additional  class  of  very  complicated  phenomena,  likewise  dependent 
on  atmospheric  reflection  and  refraction,  is  presented  by  halos  and  parhelia. 
We  must  distinguish  two  kinds  of  halo,  lesser  and  greater,  which,  in 
appearance  as  well  as  in  constitution,  are  completely  ditfereiif.  The  /^s.v^r 
haiu  is  a  colored  ring  a  few  degrees  in  diameter,  seen  around  tlie  moon, 
more  rarely  aronntl  the  sun,  when  the  sky  is  covered  by  a  pale  veil  ol  very 
thin  cloud  {pi.  2ö,  ßg.  9).  The  red  predominates  in  these  rings,  and 
sometimes  several  concentric  ones  are  observed  separated  by  interspaces, 
In  which  green  may  be  detected.  The  dauling  action  of  his  rays  is  the 
principal  reason  why  this  form  of  halo  is  seldom  noticed  around  the  sun. 
They  may,  however,  be  very  frequently  detected  by  assuming  such  a  position 
as  enables  us,  without  looking  directly  at  the  sun,  to  see  the  contiguous 
portions  of  the  heavens,  or  by  observing  the  reflection  of  the  sun  in  still 
water,  or  in  a  plate  of  sjlass  blackened  at  the  back.  In  June,  lOKJ,  Newton 
distinguished  three  dltlereni  series  of  rings  at  one  time  :  in  the  first  the 
succession  of  color,  commencing  nearest  the  sun,  was  blue,  white,  an<l  red ; 
in  the  second  purple,^  blue,  green,  bright  yellow,  and  red ;  in  the  third, 
blue  and  red.  The  diameters  of  the  three  red  circles  were  five,  nine  and  a 
half,  and  twfdve  liegrees.  The  phenomenon  is  very  rare  in  the  perfect 
form ;  in  general,  however,  it  has  great  similarity  to  the  glory  observed  on 
looking  at  the  flame  of  a  candle  through  a  glass  plate  on  which  iycopodium 
has  been  strewed.  According  to  Fraunhofer,  the  phenomenon  of  these 
halos  is  produced  by  the  refraction  of  light,  by  the  vesicles  of  vapor  in  the 
air,  as  also  by  the  interference  of  light. 

When  the  clouds  are  not  so  dense  as  entirely  to  intercept  the  passage  of 
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rays  from  the  sun.  they  all,  excepting  the  eirnwt  exhibit  traces  of  colored 
rings.   This  phenomenon,  although  very  frequent,  is  not  always  of  equal 
beauty  and  distinctness;  to  observe  it  we  mny  make  use  of  the  blackened 
'glass  plate  already  referred  to.    White  clouds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun, 

with  their  cilqes  parnllel  to  the  horizon,  do  not  exhibit  very  well  defined 
riiiii;s.  but  rullier  bvely  prismiitic  colors  in  the  sha|>e  of  streaks,  ten  and 
more  degrees  from  the  sun,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  these  are  generally 
green  in  the  middle  and  surrounded  by  a  red  border. 

The  so-called  halo  of  glory,  seen  about  the  huinaa  shadow  when  cast  on 
the  grass,  or  upon  a  surface  curved  with  dew  by  a  declining  son,  is  a 
curious  appearance  produced  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  dew-drops, 
or  from  the  cylindrical  smooth  stems  of  the  straw  or  grass ;  as  the  entire 
lustre  depends  on  the  position  the  eye,  the  sun,  and  the  reflecting  surface, 
each  one  sees  only  the  glory  about  the  shadow  of  hb  own  head*  that  of 
others,  even  though  very  near,  being  invisible. 

Among  halos  is  to  be  counted  the  appearance  produced  where  the  shadow 
of  the  observer  is  cast  on  a  cloud,  his  head  appearing  surrounded  by  colored 
rings.  The  first  oUservaliun  of  the  kind  was  made  by  ßouguer  in  the 
Cordilleras  in  the  nnddle  of  the  last  century.  He  and  his  companions, 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  about  sunrise,  saw  each  one  his 
own  shadow  depicted  on  an  opposite  cloud,  the  head  surrounded  by  from 
three  to  four  brilliantly  colored  concentric  rings,  the  red  being  outside,  and 
the  other  colors  following  in  the  order  of  the  sjiectrum.  Around  these 
rings  was  another  of  a  white  color,  and  about  67°  in  diameter.  Sooresby, 
in  his  arctic  voyage,  frequently  ob.served  this  interesting  phenomenon, 
which,  according  to  him,  always  apjvears  when  sunshine  and  cloud  co  exist, 
a  circumstance  which  often  occurs  in  the  polar  regions,  the  thin  fog  which 
there  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  extending  to  a  heiffht  of  from  150  to 
180  feet.  An  observer  at  the  masthead  of  a  vessel  discerns  his  shadow  in 
the  fog  opposite  to  the  sun,  Uie  head  surrounded  1^  four  or  five  colored 
rings.  Howard  and  several  companions  once  observed  their  shadows,  and 
that  of  the  rock  on  which  they  stood,  di^cted  on  a  cloud  or  fog  bank 
sweeping  below  them  {pi.  27,  ßg.  7).  This  phenomenon  is  very  common 
in  the  Alps,  particularly  on  the  Rigi  and  on  the  Brocken,  where  it  is  called 
the  Spectre  of  (he  Brocken. 

The  larger  circles  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-three,  and  forty-six  to  forty- 
seven  degrees'  radius,  sometimes  seen  about  the  «nn  and  moon,  are  of  entirely 
dirterent  character  from  those  previously  described.  The  colors  of  the 
smaller  ring  are  generally  much  less  lively  than  those  of  the  rainbow,  red, 
however,  being  recognisable  on  the  inner  edge,  while  the  outer  is  very 
indistinct ;  the  colors  of  the  larger  circle,  which  is  much  the  rarer,  exhibit 
more  depth  and  purity.  PL  35,  ßg,  10,  represents  a  simple,  ßg,  11  a 
double  halo  of  this  character ;  ßg.  12  is  a  simple  halo  combined  with  a 
colored  ring  or  true  halo.  Halos  about  the  sun  and  the  tnoon  are  very 
abundant,  but  are  generally  appreciable  only  by  means  of  the  blackened 
g1a«s  plate ;  Kaemtz  supposed  that  at  least  sixty  were  visible  in  Germany 
each  year.    The  general  conditions  of  formation  are  pretty  much  the  same 
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in  the  two  kinds  of  halos,  the  lesser  and  greater,  the  principal  difference 
being,  according  to  Kaemtz,  that  while  cumulus  cloud  gives  rise  to  the 
former,  cirrus  or  very  light  cirro-stratus  produces  the  latter.  The  two  are 
never  seen  in  the  same  cloud ;  when  they  do  appear  conjointly,  the  lesser 
is  ibrnied  in  a  secondary  cloud  of  fog. 

Sometimes  halos  are  accompanied  by  other  phenomena,  namely,  by 
circles  and  arcs  which  pass  through  the  sun,  or  by  arcs  intersecting  each 
other,  and  exhibiting  the  so-called  mock  suns  and  mock  moonsf  or  sun  and 
moon  dogs,  moie  scientifically  known  as  parhelia  {pi.  25,  Jiff.  13),  AB. 
The  simplest  case  is  where,  the  sun  or  the  moon  being  low  in  the  sky,  a 
portion  of  a  vertical  circle  in  the  shape  of  a  column  stands  directly  over  the 
luminary  (rarely  under  it),  A  white  circle,  moreover,  frequently  passes 
through  the  sun,  often  encircling  the  whole  heavens,  and  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  the  breadth  being  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  sun.  Should 
there  be  then  a  vertical  arc  above  and  below  the  sun,  the  latter  will  stand 
in  the  middle  of  a  cross,  a  phenomenon  but  rarely  observed.  The  mock 
suns  appear  most  generally  where  the  inner  ring  and  the  horizontal  circle 
intersect  each  other,  and  are  themselves  frequently  seen  when  the  circles 
are  invisible.  They  have  the  color  of  the  inner  ring,  but  are  usually 
provided  on  the  outside  with  a  long  shining  horizontal  train.  The  higher 
the  sun,  the  more  do  the  mock  suns  lie  outside  the  intersection  of  the 
circles,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation  of  the  sun,  two  mock  suns  on  each 
side  are  sometimes  visible.  Sun  dogs  .sometimes  occur  at  a  distance  of 
ninety  degrees  from  the  sun.  Rarer  phenomena  are,  tangent  circles  at  the 
highest  and  lowest  parts  of  the  ring  ;  tangent  arcs  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
degrees  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  ring  ;  a  sun  opposite  to  the  true  sun, 
and  at  an  equal  height  with  it;  &c.  {ßgs.  14-20).  The  phenomenon 
observed  on  June  29,  1790,  by  Lowitz  in  St.  Petersburg,  is  to  be  considered 
as  normal  in  its  character.  It  lasted  for  five  hours  in  an  atmosphere  filled 
with  vapor  ;  but  cases  of  this  perfection  rarely  occur.  The  most  important 
individual  parts  of  this  celebrated  illustration  of  parhelia  were:  1st,  a  ring 
round  the  sun  of  about  twenty-two  degrees'  radius,  red  within  and  bluish 
without ;  2d,  a  second  colored  ring  about  the  sun  of  twice  the  radius  of  the 
preceding;  3d,  a  white  horizontal  circle  passing  through  the  sun  and 
encompassing  the  heavens  ;  4lh,  five  mock  suns  on  this  circle — two  of  them 
colored  with  long  brilliant  trains  a  little  outside  of  the  lesser  circle,  two 
white  at  a  distance  of  ninety  degrees  from  the  sun,  and  one  white  and  pale 
directly  opposite  to  the  sun ;  5th,  a  lively  lustre  at  the  upi)ermost  jK)int  of 
the  inner  ring,  where  at  times  a  contact  arc  was  seen ;  6th,  an  arc  convelt 
to  the  sun  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  ring  just  mentioned  ;  7th,  a  colored  arc, 
also  convex  to  the  sun,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  greater  ring;  8th,  two 
pale  arcs  passing  through  the  parhelia  and  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  ring; 
9th,  two  colored  circles  touching  the  outer  ring,  whose  points  of  tangency 
were  about  sixty  degrees  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  former  ring. 

All  these  phenomena  are  explicable  very  satisfactorily  by  the  refraction 
of  light  passing  through  prismatic  crystals  of  ice,  or  snow  crystals  floating 
in  the  air.    In  proof  of  this,  the  appearances  in  question  are  most  numerous 
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in  winter  and  in  the  colder  countries  (especially  near  the  poleft).  It  is  a 
liltit*  n^iiiarkable,  on  this  hypothesis,  that  they  should  occur  in  5?ummer ;  but 
even  tiiLMi  particles  of  ico  may  float  at  a  great  height  in  the  air.  Upward 
and  d(»\vii\vard  currents  of  air  are  unquestionably  of  influence,  &ince,  after 
south  winds  have  saturated  the  air  with  moisture,  an  ascending  current 
carries  this  to  such  a  height  as  immediately  to  freeze  the  moisture  ooiidensed 
by  the  cold ;  or  a  descending  cold  current  may  produce  the  same  eflfect  on 
the  oioistwe  of  an  inferior  current  la  this  way  we  explain  the  yery  lara 
pceurience  of  balot  in  the  torrid  sone. 

Of  the  Zodiaeal  Light, 

About  the  time  of  the  vernal  or  autumnal  equinox,  and  shortly  before  the 
rising  or  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  there  is  seen  a  whitib.ii  streak  of  light, 
tending  in  the  direction  of  the  ecliptic  or  of  the  zodiac  (whence  the  name), 
and  running  out  ahove  into  a  point.  Thu  u  called  the  todiacal  light 
{pi.  27,  ßg,  18),  which  in  spring  is  seen  more  firequently  in  the  western 
evening  sky,  and  in  autumn  early  in  the  morning  of  the  eastern 
heavens.  The  light  of  this  object  is  generally  much  feebler  than  that  of  the 
milky  way,  being  brightest  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun,  feebler  towards 
the  point,  and  never  fo  bright  as  not  to  allow  the  lesser  stars  to  shine  through 
it.  Tti*'  sh;ip«'  (»r  the  zndiacul  light  is  that  of  a  pyramid  or  cone,  whose  \>:\<e 
resi-  oil  the  sun;  more  accurately,  that  of  a  very  eccentric  el!ip.«5e,  ulmse 
vanubit-  major  axit»  passes  through  the  sun.  and  is  at  least  five  times  us  Umg 
as  the  minor.  The  xpex  seems  sometimes  to  run  out  into  two  straight  lines 
which  form  an  angle  of  10^ — 36^ ;  the  cone,  therefore*  appears  truncated. 
The  axis  falls  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator.  The  length* 
measured  from  the  sun,  amounts  generally  to  not  over  4S° ;  sometimei^ 
however,  to  100^,  and  in  single  cases  in  the  torrid  zone  even  to  120^. 
The  greatest  breadth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  horizon  varies  from  8^  to  30\ 

In  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  zodiacal  light  stands  almost  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon,  it  is  not  only  mr»re  frecjuently  seen,  but  is  far  more  brilliant  and 
remarkable  than  in  hii^her  hititudes.  Even  in  the  island  of  Gnadaloupe  it 
may  be  seen  at  any  lime  of  tlie  year  with  a  clear  sky,  while  in  our  own 
latitude  it  is  visible  only  in  spring  and  autumn.  Humboldt  observed  it  on  the 
Andes,  and  on  the  friains  of  Venezuela,  as  also  at  sea,  more  luminous  than  the 
milky  way  in  the  constellation  Sagittarius,  and  the  exhibition  was  more  briW 
Hant  when  the  vaporous  exhalations  were  projected  against  the  light.  At  sea, 
between  IQP  and  14"  N.  L.,  he  observed  it  for  several  weeks  in  summer  in 
great  beauty,  and  presenting  a  splendid  play  of  colors  :  becoming  visible  an 
hour  after  sunset,  it  became  weaker  towards  ten  o'clock,  antl  vanished 
almost  entirely  about  midnight.  He  was  especially  struck  by  the  varyinc 
brightness  of  its  lustre  :  after  being  at  its  bri<;htest,  it  would  in  a  few 
minutes  after  become  remarkably  enfeebled,  and  in  particular  cases  he 
thought  he  observed  a  kind  of  flickering  and  waving  of  the  light  Our  figan 
(pi  27,  ßg.  13)  represents  the  zodiacal  light  as  observed  by  Horner,  in  the 
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Atlantic  oceaOi  N.  L.  28^,  on  the  night  of  Dec.  13. 1803.   At  that  time  it 

\va«?  visible  as  a  reddish  lustre  in  the  evening  twilight,  of  fifteen  do'^rees  in 
height;  subsequently  it  extended  niore  and  more  even  to  the  zcniti;  iienr 
which  it  was  about  four  di-gi-ees  l.)roa(l,  the  wdude  Innning  a  ti  iaii>^de,  whose 
hßse  resting  on  the  hoi  'uon  was  liom  ciglit  to  leu  degrees  in  leugili. 

The  true  character  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  is  veiled  in  the 
IIFBstest  obscurity.  Dominic  Cassini,  and,  after  him,  Laplace,  Schubert, 
And  Poiason,  assumed  a  ring  encompassing  the  sun  and  forming  the  orbitual 
|Wth  of  an  innumerable  host  of  small  planetary  bodies  revolving  around  the 
mn>  According  to  Fatio  de  Duiilier,  the  zodiacal  light  bears  a  great  resem» 
bianco  to  that  of  the  tail  of  a  comet ;  according  to  Euler  it  is  identical  with 
this  latter.  Mairan,  with  most  of  his  followers,  supposed  it  to  he  the  sun's 
atmosphere  ;  Ilutton  referred  it  to  tlie  a'jency  of  clcctrielty  ;  'rhomus 
Young  derived  it  from  a  highly  rnrefied  atmosplici  e  of  light  revolving  around 
the  sun  with  a  far  greater  rapidity  than  the  earth.  Keener,  however, 
showed  that  there  could  be  no  luiiiinous  atmosphere  around  the  sun,  else  it 
wnild  he  risible  in  total  eclipses  of  the  sun :  he  supposed  the  sodiacal  light 
|o  be  nothing  else  than  light  attracted  and  condensed  by  the  illuminated 
brmili^here  of  our  earth,  and  thus  made  visible  at  night.  All  these 
liypotheses  are  more  or  less  untenable,  particularly  that  which  supposes  the 
IBUiiacal  light  to  be  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  since,  according  to 
mechanical  laws,  this  cannot  be  flattened  more  than  in  the  ratio  of  2:3,  the 
greater  axis  beinL'  thus  to  the  minor  as  3  :  2.  According:  to  this  computation 
it  could  not  extend  to  more  than  ^jlhs  of  Mercury's  orbit,  w  hdc  tlie  /«Mliacal 
liirht  extends  hc}uud  the  earth's  orbil,  and  the  ratio  <>!  the  tun  axes  is  at 
least  as  1  :  5,  and  sometimes  still  greater.  Perhaps  the  theory  of  Humboldt 
as  to  the  material  origin  of  the  zodiacal  light  is  the  most  probable.  He 
ttmunes  a  greatly  flattened  ring  of  highly  rarefied  matter,  reviving  freely 
in  space  between  the  orbit  of  Venus  and  Mars,  and  consisting  of  particles 
of  ether  or  other  matter,  revolving,  aceordiag  to  the  planetary  laws, 
MWniod  the  sun,  their  light  being  either  independent  of  or  derived  from 
the  sun. 


On  the  Fiery  Phenomena  of  the  Air. 

Exduiüng  the  electric  and  magnetic  meteors,  namely,  lightning  and  the 
aurora,  there  remain  to  be  considered,  under  this  head,  various  phenomena 
more  or  less  puzzling  in  theur  character.  The  principal  of  these  are  the 
ignis  fatuus,  the  shooting  stars,  and  the  halb  of  lire;  the  two  latter  probably 

identical  in  their  nature. 

The  ignis  fatuus,  also  known  as  Will-o'-the-wisp  and  Jack-o'-lantern,  is 
the  faint  lii^ht  or  flame,  generally  about  the  size  ofthat  of  a  taper,  which  is 
oer;isii)nally  seen  to  hover  over  the  earth  at  a  eertain  height  in  the  atmo- 
sj^iiLie,  and  tlickerinji;  here  and  there,  sometimes  vanishing:  almost  entirely. 
It  is  at  times  accompanied  by  a  slight  smell  of  sulphur,     i  hese  are  most 

numerous  in  churchyards,  marshy  places,  and  other  localities  where  dead 
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animals  exist,  this  being  especially  the  case  in  warm  countries  during 
summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn,  just  after  sunset.  Reliable  observations 
bv  scientific  men  on  this  iihenomenon  are  very  few  in  iminber,  owinfj  lo  the 
rarity  of  its  occurrence.  The  ciistiii<2;uislie(i  astronomer,  Bessel,  while 
travelhna;  in  a  boat  lo  Bremen  on  the2ci  of  Dec.  1807,  saw,  during  the  very 
dark  and  rainy  night,  several  hundreds  of  these  lights  over  a  piece  of 
ploughed  moorland.  They  were  mostly  of  a  bluish  color,  without  madi 
motion.  In  many  parts  of  Spun  and  Italy,  especially  about  Bologna,  and 
on  some  dry  bills  near  Nizza,  great  flames  are  sometimes  seen  to  ascend 
from  the  earth  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet.  T!iey  vanish  suddenly,  agate 
lieeome  enkindled,  and  appear  to  he  extinguished  neither  by  wind  nor  rain, 
ohanfrin;!  their  placfs  with  considerable  rapidity  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  ignis  fatuus,  especially  those  of  ancient 
writers,  are  hi^rhly  tinctured  with  superstition  and  fear,  lo  which  we  may 
also  ascribe  the  idea  that  on  approaching  the  light  it  always  recedes  and 
leads  its  follower  astray.  -^"^ 

According  to  Vdta,  the  zeal  ignis  fatuus  consists  of  oarburetted  hydrogen 
gas  inflamed  by  electricity.  Gehler  supposed  it  to  be  due  to  a  phosphoreacent 
matter  generated  by  putrefaction.  Parrot  considered  it  as  a  marsh  gae 
(probably  a  mixture  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  gases)  inflam  !  by 
the  atmosphere.  Berzelius  asserts,  however,  th.at  this  theory  is  untenable,  sin(» 
the  rjnscs  mix  very  rapidly,  and  the  peculiar  unpleasant  smell  of  the  gas  just 
njcniioned  would  be  readily  perceptible  where  such  meteors  occur.  Muncke 
believed  that  in  most  cases  hychogen  corit.uniijg  phosphorus  in  solution,  if 
not  phosphuretted  hydrogen  it.self,  must  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon,  but  that  some  accounts  and  appearances  are  attributable  to 
the  phosphorescence  of  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  In  other  casein 
eqiecially  in  warm  countries,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  luminous 
Insects,  like  the  firefly,  the  glow-worm,  dec,  have  given  rise  to  the  appear- 
ance in  question.  -  '^^MIMP 

A  phenomenon  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  is  presented  by  the 
shootinsr  stfTrs.  These  Inminous  bodies,  like  stars,  seem  to  glide  rapidly 
across  the  heavens.  As  the  subject  has  alreadv  been  referred  to  under  the 
head  of  astronomy,  it  will  here  be  necessary  to  make  only  a  few  supple- 
mentary remarks. 

The  elevation  of  the  shooting  stars,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
their  being  visible,  is  very  various,  ranging,  according  to  the  observations  and 
measurements  of  Bensenberg  and  Brandes,  from  four  to  thirty-five  miles.  A 
series  of  observations  made  in  IS^MI,  on  one  hundred  shooting  stars,  gave 

4  of  1 — 3  miles,  15  of  3 — 6  miles,  22  of  6 — 10  miles,  35  of  10 — 15  miles, 
13  of  15 — 20  miles,  3  of  about  30  miles,  1  of  45 — 46  miles,  1  of  about  60 
miles,  and  1  of  over  100  miles.  Olbers  however,  considered  all  determi- 
nations of  over  thirty  miles  as  highly  problematical.  Among  thirty-six  of 
the  hundred  just  reterred  to,  their  observers  estimated  that  twenty -six  went 
downwards,  nine  upwards  (the  angle  of  inclination  from  6^ — 08-  to  the 
horizon),  and  one  horizontally.  The  orbits  of  most  had  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, opposite  to  the  motion  of  our  earth  in  space.  The  average  velocity 
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of  motion  is  from  twenty  to  thirty-nine  mÜM  per  second,  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  our  earth  in  space. 

The  shootintr  stars  fall  either  singly  or  in  showers.  The  latter  occur 
periodically,  ajipfariii^  most  conspicuously  from  the  Uth  to  the  Mlh  of 
August,  and  from  the  to  the  1 1th  ol"  \oveiiiber.  The  uriparalleieci  fall 
of  stars  which  occurred  in  North  America  during  tlie  night  of  November 
'  li^  1881^:  ill  whiob  at  least  240,0e0f  IUI  in  Dine  hQ«rs»  feet  kidiioed  Olmsted 
iwl  ' others  to  suppose  that  a  oortain  oonnosion  existed  between  these 
showers  and  oertain  days  of  Jthe  year.  The  fall  of  meteors  obeerred  at 
Gamana  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  on  the  12th  of  November,  1700,  and 
by  others  in  the  United  States,  in  Greenland,  aiul  in  Germany,  was  called 
to  miiuK  as  also  the  showers  in  October  of  1)0*^.  1202,  and  1300  ;  on  the  9th 
and  10th  (»f  November,  1787,  in  Soiithorii  Germany;  on  the  12th  and  13th 
of  November,  1822,  in  Potsilam  ;  on  the  13lli  of  November,  1831.  on  the 
Spanish  coast;  and  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  November,  1832,  in  England, 
drance,  Swkzerland,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Russia.  Since  then  the 
^Wleoibeir  meteors  have  ooonrred  regularly  about  the  sane  time  of  the 
year.  With  respect  to  the  shower  of  1888,  Olmsted  has  shown  that  all  the 
meteors  radiated  from  the  same  point  in  the  heavens,  this  point  lying  in 
the  constellation  Leo.  According  to  Enckc's  calculation  from  observations 
made  in  the  United  States  at  that  time,  all  the  Stars  proceeded  from  that 
point  in  space  towards  which  the  earth's  motion  was  directed  at  the  time. 
Olbers  thinks  it  exciMMÜnL'iy  |irobable  that  a  recurrence  of  the  great  shower 
may  he  ltH)ked  for  every  thiify-four  vears. 

A  scarcely  less  regular  meteoric  shower  takes  place  from  the  9tl»  to  the 
14th  of  August.  Being  observed  about  St.  Lawrence's  day,  it  is  sometjmes 
dallod  Umi  sAoHwr  of  St.  Lawrence.  Muschenbroek,  in  ],9(R^^Aeii  «(siled 
attentioiii^"the  abondanoe  of  these  meteors  in  Aqgost;  but  Quetelel» 
Bsttzenberg,  and  Olbers,  liave  more  particularly  determined  the  periodio 
return  of  the  phenomenon.  Other  periodic  showurs  baT^  been  indicated  as 
occurring  in  April,  towards  the  end  of  Novembev»  and  fr9m,\be  (Uh^to  the 
12th  of  December. 

Simultaneously  with  the  shooting  stars  of  November,  1S33,  weii-  seen 
great  balls  of  fire,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  both  are  esseniially 
identical.  A  common  peculiarity  of  allr  fire  balls  is,  that  after  being  seen 
for  a  short  time^  they  burst  with  a  loäi  aoitt  aMitli^oyohitloii  ol  smoke ; 
other  than  thi^^lliey  iva  qnite  difiewM  al  HdKie.  Sometimes  they  eaioe^d 
fai  siM  the  apparent  dhgieierfogHtha^iiaaii^^iBillsshiHe  with  soeh  lustice«^ 
even  in  tn^oal  countries  to  be  visible  in  bright  day ;  their  appi||!^ 
diameter,  however,  is  no  doubt  greatly  overeslimat- <l.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  fiery  <_'l"bes  were  observed  on  March  31,  1080,  in  Italy 
and  Germanv  ;  Julv  108(5.  in  Siixonv.  visible  for  seven  minutes;  March 
19.  1719.  in  England,  in  bri'jhtness  ainiost  ei|ual  to  the  sim  ;  December  11, 
1741,  in  England,  visible  about  one  P.M.,  during  a  bright  sun  ;  November 
36,  1758^  in  England,  splitting  asunder  with  a  fearful  noise;  July  10, 1771, 
in  FraMemd  England..  «lMM>tb»  bi|^fBiist  hftv^  been  over  1000  feetJo 

iMMai^llilliliwiini  jfc  gni^iirf»  Vmmr  apivDi»  Nithwiimfc 
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about  fifteen  miles  high,  and  2500  feet  in  diameter;  March  8,  1798,  in 
Switzerland;  October  23,  1805  ;  «kc.  With  respect  to  the  one  seen  on  the 
Main,  June  4  and  5,  1737,  its  least  distanrp  fr<»iu  the  earth  was  estimated 
at  thirty-four  miles,  and  its  velocity  at  si.inewhat  more  than  that  of  the 
earth.  There  is  no  year  in  which  fire  balls  are  not  observed  in  some  place 
or  other.  Among  those  from  which  Diasies  of  iron  fell  are  to  be  reckoned 
the  meteors  of  May  26,  1751,  near  Agram ;  December  14, 1807,  in  North 
America,  of  500  feet  in  diameter;  June  15,  1691,  in  France,  aboat 
three  P,M.;  &c. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  suggest  a  connexion  as  existing  between  the 
fire  balls  and  the  meteoric  stones,  or  aerolites,  as  we  call  those  stones  and 
mineral  matters  which  fall  after  the  «Splitting  of  the  former.  Aerolites  do 
not,  howcvp»-  ;)l\vnys  fall  from  fire  balls  ;  sometimes  they  are  cast  from  a 
small  dark  cioud,  which  suddenly  forms  in  a  clear  sky,  with  a  noise 
resembling  that  of  single  discharges  ol  cannon.  In  ntuch  rarer  instances 
the  sky  was  clear,  and  there  was  no  noise.  Since  the  time  of  Chladni 
scientific  men  have  been  convinced  of  the  quite  frequent  occurrence  of  falls 
of  stones  of  greater  or  less  dimensions  from  the  atmosj^ere ;  the  earlier 
accounts  of  this  nature  were  generally  considered  as  fabulous.  On  the 
10th  of  June,  1794,  a  shower  of  stones  occurred  at  Sienna;  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1705,  a  stone  fell  in  England  weighing  fifty-six  pounds;  on 
December  i;?th,  1798,  several  stones  tell  tVfmi  a  great  fire  ball ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  April,  180;j,  a  great  shower  of  stones  occurred  near  Aigie  in  France, 
which  was  verified  and  investigated  by  Biot.  In  France  ten  such  falls  were 
observed  in  twenty-six  years  (1790  to  181Ö),  from  which  it  has  been 
calculated  that  on  an  average  700  take  place  in  the  year,  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  nearly  two  daily.  In  1808  there  fell  at  Aigle  about 
3000  fragments  of  stones,  weighing  from  two  drachms  to  seventeen  and  a 
half  pounds  each,  over  a  surface  of  two  and  a  half  French  miles  in  length, 
and  one  mile  in  breadth ;  the  masses  examined  immediately  after  their  fall 
were  hot,  some  still  glowing,  and  many  exhibited  traces  of  impression  or 
indentation.  The  depth  to  which  these  stones  bury  themselves  in  the 
earth  is  very  various  ;  the  jrreatest  known  is  that  of  the  mass  weighing 
seventy-one  pounds,  which  fell  at  Agram  on  the  2Gth  of  iMay.  1701 ;  ita 
diameter  amounted  to  eighteen  feet. 

The  shape  of  meteoric  stones  varies  very  much ;  in  general  it  appears  to 
be  based  on  that  of  an  inequilateral  three  or  four*sided  prism,  or  a  dist<Mrted 
pyramid.  The  surfaces  of  the  stones  are  rarely  smooth,  generally  curved 
in  such  a  manner  that  tlw  convexity  of  one  side  COnespMMb  to  the 
concavity  of  the  other  ;  larger  or  smaller  indentations  are  frequently  seen 
on  the  outside  A  characteristic  nf  nil  meteoric  stones  is  a  peculiar  thin, 
black  rind,  sometnnes  over  a  quarter  of  a  line  thick ;  they  are  occasionally 
of  a  pitchy  lustre,  and  sometimes  veined,  frequently  soft  at  first,  discolored, 
or  dusty. 

The  internal  structure  of  diffirent  meteoric  stones  exhibits  some  general 
resemblances,  and  at  the  same  tune  great  di0erenoes.    Some  are  very 
porous,  absorbing  water  very  readily;  others  are  very  compact  Tlia 
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specific  grairity  varies  from  1.94  to  4.38,  being  at  a  mean  about  3.5.  Some 
masses  contain  not  less  than  .96  of  pore  metallic  iron,  with  a  little  nickel ; 
of  this  character  was  the  mass  weighing  1400  pounds,  found  in  Siberia  in 
1749,  as  also  th**  \Tr=xi'^''n  «^^f^'^inien  found  at  Zacatecas  or  Durango, 
wei«^liing  from  30,0Ui>  lu  4U,Uüü  j.uunds,  and  other  masses  in  all  ]>robahility 
of  meteoric  origin.  (Tiie  largest  known  aerolites,  next  to  the  Mexican  just 
mentioned,  are,  one  found  in  Bahia,  and  one  near  Otunipo  in  the  province 
oTChaeOk  each  from  seven  to  seven  and  a  half  feet  long,  md  weighing,  the 
former  80»000  poonds^  the  latter  14,000  pounds.)  Other  aerolites  again 
con  tai  n  but  two  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  some  no  metallic  iron  at  alL  We  may 
tberefore  divide  them  into  two  classes :  ntck^iferous  meteoric  iron,  and 
meteoric  stones,  properly  so  called.  The  metallic  iron  interpporsed  in 
almost  all  gives  tliem  a  j)eculiar  chai  acter ;  as  for  the  rest,  we  iind  in 
meteoric  masses  the  same  chenii'-  :'  elements  that  occur  in  the  earth's  crust, 
namely,  eight  metals  :  iron,  luukel,  cobalt,  maiiuanese,  chromium,  eo[)j>er, 
arsenic,  and  tin;  five  earths  :  aUo  potash,  soda,  sulphur,  [)hosj)h(>rus.  and 
carbon ;  in  all  eighteen,  or  about  one  tiiird  of  tlie  known  clcmcntmy 

With  respect  to  the  actual  nature  and  origin  of  all  theee  phenomena,  the 
majority  of  investigators  agree  with  Chladni  that  they  are  of  cosmicalt  not 

atmospherical  origin,  being  in  all  probability  small  masses,  asteroids^ 
moving  with  planetary  velocity,  and  revolving  in  space  about  the  sun  in 

elliptic  or  parabolic  orbits.  Should  they  come  within  the  sphere  of  the 
earth's  attraction,  they  are  drrnvn  off  their  course,  becnniinu  luminous  on 
enterinir  our  atmosphere,  llie  earth's  attraction  need  not  necessarily 
destroy  the  motion  of  all  these  bodies  coming  within  its  sphere ;  the  only 
effect  may  be  an  alteration  in  the  orbitual  motion  of  the  body  around  the 
sun.  We  may  assume  the  existencüB  of  several  meteoric  cmrrents,  composed 
of  innumerable  small  worlds  Ibllowing  each  other  in  a  closed  ring;  the 
diferent  currents  probably  intersect  the  orbit  of  our  earth  like  Biela's 
comet,  and  the  earth  must,  among  others,  pass  through  two  of  these 
currents  in  Af^fUSt  and  November.  These  asteroids  are  in  all  probability 
distributed  very  unequally  in  these  closed  rings,  so  tliat  there  may  be  only  a 
few  crowded  groups  ;  such  a  supposition  may  explain  the  rarity  of  the  more 
conspicuous  phenomena  of  this  character.  It  is.  to  be  sure,  very  enii^uiatical 
that  the  meteoric  masses  coimnence  to  shine  and  to  becomeinflamedat  heiirhts 
which  are  considered  as  destitute  of  air.  it  is  also  a  question,  among  many 
Others  which  we  cannot  answer,  whether  the  particles  which  compose  the 
dense  mass  of  a  meteoric  stone  are  originally  distinct  from  each  other  in  a 
gaseous  condition,  and  first  commence  to  be  drawn  tc^ther  at  the  lime 
they  begin  to  shine  ;  also,  whether  from  the  small  shooting  stars  a  compact 
mass  may  fall,  or  only  a  meteoric  dust.  A  hypothesis,  broached  as  early 
as  Ifino,  suggests  that  meteoric  stones  may  come  from  the  moon,  being 
ejected  from  volcanoes  in  active  operation,  a  supposition  readily  refuted  by 
the  fact,  as  far  as  known,  of  the  entire  absriirr  irf  active  volcanoes  on  the 
moon.  The  older  hypotheses  of  a  telluric  or  atmospheric  origin  of 
meteoric  masses  are  equally  untenable. 
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8.  Cf  the  Ekctrie  Fhenameua  of  the  Atmo»ph«n* 

Very  soon  niter  the  discovery  of  electricity,  attention  was  called  to  the 
remarkable  siaiiiarity  uf  its  eifects  to  those  of  lightning,  particularly  by 
Gilbert,  Grey,  NdJet,  and  Winkler.  It  was  reserved  for  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  insist  more  fully  on  this  identity^  and  to  indicate  the  experiments  by  which 
this  was  to  be  proved,  experiments  performed  nearly  simultaneoiuly  by 
himself  and  others  in  France  and  England  in  1758.  Franklin  made  use  of 
a  paper  kite  with  a  hempen  string,  which  he  held  in  the  hand.  This 
apparent  child's  play  is  for  certain  occasions,  as  when  with  a  moderate 
wind  it  is  wished  to  investicrate  the  electricity  of  the  higher  strata,  even  yet 
the  simplest  and  most  ap])Hcable  method.  A  great  advantn^*»^^'  is  i'ound  in 
combining  several  kites  into  one  system  ;  nevertheless,  in  a  inghly  excited 
atmosphere,  this  experiment  becomes  very  dangerous.  Oilier  experimenlers 
employed  pointed  iron  rods,  supported  by  insulating  glass  posts,  and  either 
standing  freely  in  the  air  or  else  attached  to  some  high  building;  thie 
arrangement,  however,  is  only  calculated  for  intense  electricity,  as  the  glass 
posts  soon  lose  their  iMulaling  property,  owing  to  their  becoming  coated 
with  dust  or  rain.  An  electrometer  is  used  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the 
fluid.  Saussuro  armed  the  upper  end  of  his  electrometer  with  a  wire  two 
feet  in  length  :  it  is  stil!  more  advantageous  to  apply  a  flame  to  its  point  (or 
to  attach  a  piece  of  burning  sponge).  A  very  useful  piece  ot'  apparatus  is  a 
small  Leyden  jar  of  about  ten  or  twelve  square  inches  of  inner  coating,  the 
conductor  consisting  of  a  metallic  point  projecting  two  inches  above  the  jar, 
on  which  a  metallic  wire,  of  about  three  feet  in  length,  with  spiral  turns,  is 
attached,  and  often  capable  of  being  removed  after  charging  the  jar. 

Traces  of  electricity  are  almost  alwayafound  in  the  atmosphere,  especially 
in  clear  weather :  during  a  cloudless  sky  this  electricity  is  always  positive. 
The  intensity  of  electricity  in  the  same  place  is  very  variable,  and  subject  to 
a  regular  oscillation.  Feeble  at  sunrise,  it  increases  until  six  and  seven 
in  summer,  eight  and  nine  in  autumn  and  spring,  and  ten  and  eleven  in 
winter.  It  then  again  decreaf?es,  reaching  its  mininimn  in  summer  about 
three,  and  in  winter  between  four  ami  six  p.m.  ;  at  sunset  it  again  cotniiu  nces 
to  ascend,  reaching  a  secuud  maximum  about  one  and  a  hall  or  two  hours 
after.  This  intensity  likewise  varies  with  the  season,  being  greatest  in  the 
lower  strata  in  Jaaoary,  and  least  in  May,  at  the  time  when  the  air  is  driest 
There  is  the  most  Intimale  connexion,  as  shown  by  Schübler,  between  the 
daily  and  yearly  periods  of  electricity  and  the  variations  of  relative 
moisture.  The  intensity  of  positive  electricity  is  also  greater  with  the 
distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  is  shown  by  even  slight  diflerences 
in  height.  The  intensity  of  electricity  is  remarkably  great  during  the 
deposit  of  dew,  and  in  logs  ;  also  when  after  long  continued  bad  weatlier  it 
clears  up  suddenly,  or  when  clouds  have  quickly  foraied  and  do  not  nnme- 
diatcly  separate.  We  sometimes  fmd  negative  electricity  in  clouds  and 
fogs,  but  only  when  rain  has  fallen  from  them.  AW  water  deposited  from 
the  air  is  more  or  less  electric,  the  electricity  bemg  sometimes  positive, 
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■ometimes  negatiTo ;  more  fineqiMnCly  the  latter.  The  intennty  also  ii  in 
prq|>ortion  to  the  amount  of  condensation  and  the  water  falUng  in  a  given 
time.  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  also  of  great  influence  :  in  north  winds 
the  rains  are  most  frequently  positively,  and  in  south  winds  negatively 

electrified.  In  {»ositive  deposits  the  electricity  is  {lonerally  more  intense 
than  ill  neu'ative,  this  electricity  being  usually  far  greater  in  amount  in 
SUiiiiiirr  than  in  winter. 

The  most  uiagnilicent  und  ai  tiie  same  time  most  complex  exhibition  of 
electricity  is  furnished  by  Mvader  and  lightning.  Thunder  clouds  are 
generally  small  at  first,  but  increase  very  rapidly,  and  aeon  cover  the  previ- 
ooriy  ctoar  blue  sky.  Their  color  b  in  some  places  dark  grey;  under 
certain  oircnmstances,  however,  exhibiting  brilliant  colors,  particularly  when, 
sitnated  in  a  western  sky,  a  declining  sun  tinges  them  with  a  yellow 
passit^'gradnally  into  grey  or  blue.  Generally  a  slow  continuous  falling  of 
the  hnrometer  is  observed  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  cloud,  accom- 
panied in  summer  by  nn  oppressive  sultriness  and  a  calm  condition  of  the 
atmosphere.  ShouKl  a  thunder-cloud  have  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie 
zenith,  a  brisk  wind  rises  at  its  approach,  which  blows  in  every  direction 
firom  the  cloud :  in  the  cloud  itself  motions  more  or  less  lively  are  exhibited, 
•ad  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  quickly  increases.  The  height 
eiNlonder  olonds  is  sometimes  very  great,  amounting  occasionally  to  more 
than  90,<N)0  feet  Should  the  charge  of  electricity  in  the  olotid  be  snffi- 
detttly  heavy,  a  flash  of  lightning  will  take  place.  Arago  distinguished 
three  kinds  of  lightning :  1.  That  consisting  of  a  very  fme  and  well  defined 
luminous  line,  generally  serpentine  or  zigxag.  2.  That  which  illumines  a 
i;reat  surface  of  the  heavens  at  once  ;  sometimes,  however,  only  the  outlines 
of  those  clouds  from  which  it  comes,  '.i.  LiL'litniii!.!  ot"  irrealer  duration  than 
several  seconds,  of  a  well  defined,  generally  spherical  form  ;  in  this  resj^ect 
similar  to  the  lire  balls  already  described.  The  most  frequent  lightning  is 
flat  of  the  second  class.  The  odor  of  lightning  is  sometimes  white,  some- 
times  Uoish,  Tiolet,  or  red.  A  very  deep  red  frequently  characteriies 
Ughtning^o^'lhe  second  elass»  whose  light  at  any  rate  is  generally  lest  white 
and  lively  than  that  of  the  first  The  duration  of  lightning  of  the  first  or 
second  class  is  exceedingly  short,  not  amounting  evMl  in  the  most  brilliant 
and  extended  flashes  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second.  A  division  of  a 
zigzag  flash  of  lightning  into  two  branches,  very  rarely  into  three,  is  some- 
times observed.  In  many  cases  the  discharge  takes  place  between  diflerent 
strata  of  cloud,  in  others  between  a  cloud  and  the  surface  of  the  earth:  as  a 
general  rule,  the  flash  comes  from  the  cloud  lo  the  earth ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  passes  firom  the  earth  to  the  cloud. 

A  noise  of  greai#^  less  intensity,  called  thunder,  generally  accompanies 
Ae  lightning.  It  differs  greatly  in  its  duration  and  character  at  difibrent 
times,  and  appears  to  be  much  modified  by  the  echo  of  terrestrial  objects, 
and  especially  of  mountains.  When  lightning  strikes  in  our  immediate 
vicinity,  we  hear  first  a  sharp  crack,  and  then  a  rattling  sound  in  the 
distance.  In  other  cases,  particularly  when  the  discharge  takes  place 
between  the  rlouds  themselves,  there  is  heard  a  dull  roUiog  or  rumbling, 
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MNnetimei  lasting  for  several  seconds,  and  occMionally  swelling  out  ai^ 

becoming  stronger,  and  again  fainter.  In  single  cases  the  dtiratioa  of  the 
soiHifj  has  been  estimated  at  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  minute.  The 
longer  «iuralion  of  the  thunder  is  explained  hy  the  time  necessary  for  the 
effect  of  the  lightning  in  the  air  lo  come  lo  the  ear,  the  path  of  llie  lightning 
often  being  of  great  leugtii.  There  is  generally  a  certain  interval  between 
the  flash  of  lightning  and  the  breaking  forth  of  the  thunder ;  this  is  because 
sound  nqnires  a  longer  time  to  traverse  a  given  space  than  light,  and  In 
this  way  we  ihay  calculate  the  distance  at  which  a  visible  discbaige  of 
lightning  took  place,  by  noting  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  flash  and 
the  report.  Allowing  in  routul  numbers  1000  feet  for  eveiy  second,  the 
interval  in  some  cases  is  less  than  half  a  second»  in  others  forty  to  fifty,  and 
in  an  instance  ciU'd  by  Arairo  «evotitv-t\vo  seconds. 

l.iilliliiing  without  thunder  olteii  occurs  in  nearly  clear  as  well  as  in 
cloutly  weather.  This  heal  li^fititini:  is  seen  in  the  honztm  in  low  distant 
clouds,  whose  distance  is  too  great  to  hear  the  accompanying  tliunder.  The 
lightning  seen  at  a  little  distance  above  the  horizon  shortly  after  sunsei  in  a 
clear  sky,  appears  not  always  to  be  accompanied  by  an  eiplosionof  tbundsr, 
but  is  at  any  rate  an  electrical  phenomeaon. 

Lightning  always  follows  the  best  conductors  in  its  passage  to  the  eartl^ 
and  especially  metals,  in  whatever  way  these  may  be  covered  by  other 
bodies.  As  a  general  rule,  little  injury  is  produced,  except  on  entering  and 
leaving  the  mass,  in  which  case  the  surrounding  bodies  are  thrown  about, 
torn  up,  pulverized,  &c.,  the  metal  itself  being  })artially  melted.  This  is 
strikingly  the  case  with  wires  which  are  not  thick  enough  to  allow  of  a 
ready  passage  to  ihe  fluid.  Besides  metals,  lightning  strikes  men  and 
animals,  which  are  either  killed  or  rendered  senseless :  these,  next  to  metals, 
appear  to  be  the  best  conductors,  and  after  them,  moist  objects  in  genenL 
filevated  bodies,  particularly  if  they  happen  to  be  good  conductors,  are  most 
apt  to  be  struck,  as  towers,  trees,  steeples,  dec.  Sometimes  what  are  called 
iiM^e  cire/et  are  seen  in  meadows,  circles  of  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter* 
where  the  grass  has  been  singed.  This  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  lightning  - 
having  fallen  in  considerable  quantity.  The  second  crop  of  grass  from 
these  circles  is  generally  much  fresher  and  greener  than  the  rest  of  the 
meadow.  When  bad  conductors  are  inter[K>sed  in  the  jiath  of  the  electric 
discharge,  they  are  torn  in  pieces  and  scattered  around,  exercising  not 
unfrequeully  an  enormous  power.  Thus,  in  England,  in  the  year  1800,  a  waU 
consisting  of 7000  bricks,  and  weighing  about  twenty^ve  tons,  was  displaced, 
from  its  position.  In  many  cases  part  of  the  efleot  produced  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  sudden  formation  of  highly  elastic  steam  from  the  moistura. 
of  the  conductor.  We  thus  explain  the  fact  that  the  green  living  tree^ 
containing  an  abundant  supply  of  sap,  is  more  injured  than  a  dead  one,  is 
which  only  ^  pinall  portion  of  moisture  exists.  When  combustible  bodies 
rtre  struck,  they  are  generally  set  on  fire  ;  sometimes,  however,  only  carbon-» 
ized  or  shattered,  in  which  latter  case  we  sometimes  speak  of  a  cold  stroke. 
The  stroke  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  smell,  due  probably  to 
Um  sudden  formation  of  oaone.  i^  'jijH^^^^^ 
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Whether  the  lightning  actually  penetrates  into  the  body  of  the  earth  on 
striking,  or  whether  it  merely  becomes  diffused  over  the  surface,  depends  in 
every  instance  uynju  the  jKiculiarities  and  conducting  power  of  the  surface, 
and  upon  the  bodies  subjacent.  Such  bodies  are  oftentimes  considerably 
afiected,  becoming  melted,  glazed,  or  otherwise  altered.  When  lightning 
strikes  loose  sand,  it  frequently  marks  its  passage  by  the  formation  of  long 
tubes  composed  of  the  melted  sand  (known  as  lightning  tubes  or  fulguritrs), 
which  are  found  in  various  regions  of  the  earth.  They  generally  present  the 
appearance  of  a  tube  of  unequal  diameter  in  different  parts,  contracted 
inferiorly,  and  then  running  out  into  a  point.  The  outer  surface  is 
generally  rough  and  sandy ;  the  inside,  however,  well  fused  and  smooth,  and 
of  a  greenish  color.  The  length  amounts  to  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet, 
with  lateral  branches  of  from  an  inch  to  one  foot ;  the  diameter  from 
three  quarters  to  twenty  French  lines ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  from 
one  quarter  to  eleven  lines.  All  these  tubes  that  have  been  followed  to 
any  distance  appear  to  lead  to  water.  Even  on  the  surface  of  hard  rocks 
a  glazing  is  sometimes  noticed,  probably  produced  by  liirhtning. 

One  striking  effect  of  lightning  consists  in  its  affecting  those  magnetic 
needles  in  whose  vicinity  it  passes,  sometimes  reversing  the  poles,  and  even 
altogether  destroying  their  magnetism.  Under  the  same  circumstances 
magnetism  may  be  communicated  in  greater  or  less  intensity  to  unmagnet- 
ized  bars  of  iron  or  steel.  These  phenomena  only  confirm  the  belief  in  the 
electrical  character  of  lightning. 

A  curious  action  of  atmospheric  electricity,  to  which  attention  hns 
recently  been  called  by  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  is  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  magnetic  telegraph.  Not  only  are  the  wires  often  struck  by 
direct  flashes  of  lightning,  and  destroyed  or  injured,  but  an  inductive 
influence  is  exerted  by  distant  clouds,  which  sometimes  causes  an  almost 
fearful  play  of  the  register.  In  many  instances  thunder  storms  have 
recorded  their  own  approach  on  the  fillet  of  pajwr  long  before  there  was 
any  other  evidence  of  the  fact.  And,  indeed,  in  some  cases  the  same  effect 
has  been  produced  without  the  agency  of  electrified  clouds,  but  simply  by 
the  different  electrical  conditions  of  the  strata  of  air  through  which  the 
wires  pass. 

Besides  the  direct  stroke  of  a  lightning  discharge,  we  also  have  the 
returning  stroke,  by  which  all  the  terrible  effects  of  lightning  may  l)e 
produced  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  the  preceding 
direct  discharge  had  taken  place.  This  phenomenon  is  explicable  on  the 
theory  of  electrical  induction.  The  simplest  ca.se  is  that  in  which  a  large 
and  heavily  charged  cloud  electrified  the  earth  by  induction ;  on  the 
discharge  of  the  former  the  latter  again  is  restored  to  equilibrium  by  the 
diffusion  of  the  electricity  which  ha<l  been  heaped  up,  this  diffusion,  when 
taking  place  through  bad  conductors,  producing  all  the  mechanical  effects 
of  ordinary  lightning.  The  returning  stroke  is  on  the  whole  less  dangerous 
than  the  other,  and  no  credible  instance  has  been  adduced  of  its  inflaming 
bodies. 

Of  all  parts  of  the  earth,  thunders  and  lightnings  are  most  abundant  in  the 
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torrid  zone  during  the  rainy  season  (especially  at  the  beginning  and  end). 
Thev  here  succeed  each  other  almost  dailv  at  the  times  of  maximum  heat, 
while  the  lightning  appears  to  be  shari)er  as  well  as  more  luminous  than  in 
more  temperate  regions.  With  respect  to  the  annual  distribution  of 
thunder  and  lightning  in  higher  latitudes,  the  comj>arisons  of  Kaemtz  show 
that  thunder  storms  occur  on  an  average  about  nineteen  or  twenty  times 
each  year  in  France,  Holland,  and  Germany.  Of  these  most  take  place  in 
summer,  the  relative  proportion  in  Germany  being  sixty-six  per  cent,  in 
summer,  twenty-four  and  a  half  in  spring,  eight  in  autumn,  and  one  and  a 
half  in  winter.  In  Russia  and  other  interior  portions  of  the  old  world, 
winter  thunder  storms  are  entirely  wanting;  there  are  seventy-nine  per 
cent,  in  summer,  sixteen  in  spring,  and  five  in  autumn ;  the  total  number 
ap|>ears  to  be  less  than  in  Germany  and  France.  In  Scandinavia  the 
number  of  thunder  storms  is  still  less,  continually  decreasing  towards  the 
north.  In  the  highest  northern  regions  whole  years  elapse  without  thunder 
being  once  heard.  On  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  particularly  in  the 
bishopric  of  Bergen,  where  about  six  thunder  storms  occur  in  the  year,  the 
winter  storms  predominate,  these  on  the  other  hand  being  entirely  wanting 
in  Sweden.  In  Iceland,  also,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America, 
the  winter  thunders  are  most  numerous  ;  the  Faroes,  the  Hebrides,  and  the 
Shetland  Islands,  not  being  entirely  free  from  them.  In  Germany  summer 
and  winter  thunders  are  distinguished  by  the  greater  poverty  of  lightning 
in  the  latter,  and  in  fre<jU(Mitly  accompanying  regular  storms,  while  the 
former  almost  always  arise  in  calm  weather.  Thunder  and  lightning  are 
especially  prevalent  in  mountainous  regions,  where  a  peculiar  phenomenon 
•  is  presented  in  this  res|)ect.  namely,  that  a  mountain  crest  or  peak  often 
forms  a  dividing  line,  l>eyond  which  such  weather  does  not  pass.  Wooded 
mountains  seem  better  adapted  than  bald  for  this  purpose.  It  is  especially 
the  case,  where  a  valley  divides  into  several  branches,  a  steep  mountain 
standing  in  the  forks  of  division,  that  storms  coming  up  the  valley  often  tarry 
about  the  mountain,  and  subsequently  divide. 

On  Lightning  Rods. 

A  lightning  rod  is  a  contrivance  invented  by  Franklin  for  conducting  a 
stroke  of  lightning  over  or  along  a  building  or  object  of  any  kind,  without 
any  of  the  terrible  effects  of  this  p<jwerful  agent  being  exhibited.  As  light- 
ning always  tbllows  the  best  conductor,  it  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  continuous  rod  of  metal,  of  sufficient  thickness,  would  carry  it  over  a 
certain  space  without  producing  any  injury  to  the  poorer  conductors  in  the 
inimediate  vicinity.  Another  suggestion  of  Franklin,  that  the  electricity  of 
a  cloud  may  be  silently  drawn  off  by  a  pointed  conductor,  and  a  stroke  thus 
averted,  met  with  a  great  many  opponents.  It  has  been  especially  objected 
that  the  points  of  lightning  rods,  from  their  small  extent  and  surface,  must 
be  incapable  of  carrying  off*  a  powerful  discharge  without  iryury  ;  in  fact,  it 
has  not  rarely  been  found  that  they  have  actually  been  melted,  and  even  the 
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replacing  the  points  by  a  better  oonducting  metal,  as  copper  or  brass,  cannot 

always  avert  this  result. 

The  various  arrangements  employed  for  lightning  rods  may  be  divided 
into  three  clus:jes  :  1.  Cunductors  of  metal  strij)s  ,  2.  Conductors  of  metnllic 
wire  ;  and  3.  Conductors  of  iron  rods,  Furlhermure,  we  distinguish  in 
each  conductor  three  principal  portions :  the  highest  part  where  the  light- 
ning discharge  is  received ;  the  middle  part ;  and  the  inferior  portion,  or  the 
end.  Reimarus  advises  to  carry  a  continuous  metallic  strip  along  the  comb 
and  eaves  of  the  roof,  across  the  gable  ends,  up  the  chimneys,  and  down  the 
comers  of  the  house.  For  this  purpose,  sheet  lead  of  the  proper  thickness  is 
very  well  adajjted.  In  this  ca<!e  a  special  pointed  conductor  is  not  neces- 
sary. Keimarus  recommends  its  use  only  in  the  case  of  thatched  roo}'-?. 
Should  rods  be  deemed  necessary,  they  must,  according  to  him,  i)e  erected 
at  the  most  exposed  places,  especially  the  chimneys  and  gables,  to  a  height 
of  about  four  feel,  without  points,  and  of  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  iucii  in 
thickness.  The  communication  between  the  strips  of  lead  just  mentioned 
and  the  ground,  may  best  be  established  by  means  of  copper  or  lead  strips, 
about  three  inches  wide,  nailed  to  wood.  To  prevent  the  oxydation  of  the 
metal,  it  should  be  covered  witli  a  good  coat  of  oil  paint  It  is  unnecessary 
to  separate  the  conductor  from  the  building  by  iron  or  wooden  pins  or 
clamps.  Tt  is  not  advisable  to  inclose  the  condnel'M*  in  the  masonry  or 
other  inner  portion  of  the  building.  The  lower  end  of  the  conductor  should, 
if  possible,  dip  into  open,  and,  indeed,  running  water,  to  assist  in  the  ditfusion 
of  the  electricity.  When  the  extremity  of  the  conductor  leads  into  a 
covered  channel  of  water,  the  intlammable  gas  which  sometimes  is  present 
may  be  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning,  thus  producing  an  explosion.  It  is 
advisable  to  have  the  conductor  end  in  several  branches,  to  multiply  the 
points  of  egress.  The  conductors  of  vessels  are  best  constructed  of  thin 
brass  chain,  or  still  better,  of  copper,  linked  together  in  joints  of  about  six  or 
dght  inches  long. 

Saussure  recommended  conductors  of  brass  wire.  They  have  been 
extensively  employed  in  Bavaria,  without  pref^enting  any  very  pre-eminent 
advantajjes.  Conductors  of  iron  rods  are  not  (mlv  the  longest  known,  but 
also  the  most  generally  used.  The  Academy  ot  Sciences  at  Paris,  together 
with  most  French  philosophers,  reconunend  tliem  above  all  others. 

Professor  Henry  hss  suggested  a  very  simple  and  eftctnal  method  of 
protecting  a  house,  without  much  expense.  It  consists  in  employing  the 
spouting  as  part  of  the  conductor,  by  havii^  the  projecting  rod  connected 
with  the  gutter  above,  and  leading  a  thick  wire  or  iron  rod  from  the  lower 
end  of  each  spout  to  ruiming  water  or  other  good  conductor.  As  most 
houses  have  a  system  of  gutters  along  all  the  eaves,  connected  with  the 
ground  by  several  spouts,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  an  excellent,  safe,  and 
economical  plan. 

According  to  Pouillet,  every  lightning  rod  nnist  consist  of  two  essential 
portions,  a  pointed  metallic  rod  projecting  in  tlie  air,  and  a  good  conduetor 
connecting  the  rod  with  the  ground.  To  be  of  the  greatest  efficacy,  the  rod 
must  terminate  in  a  very  fine  point.   The  connexion  with  the  ground  must 
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be  perfectly  conducting,  no  interruption  of  continuity  taking  place  between 
the  point  atul  the  ground  ;  and  nil  parts  of  the  apparatus  must  be  of  the 
proper  diinensious.  The  great  advantage  of  a  puiat  cunsisls,  according'  to 
Pouillet,  in  this  :  that  when  a  tliundLT  cloud  passes  over  the  rod  and  decom- 
poses its  combined  electricity  by  induction,  by  rcpeUing  the  lilie  und 
attracting  tlie  like  kind,  the  latter  oan  stream  out  into  the  air  from  the  point. 
In  this  way  no  accumidation  of  electricity  in  the  rod  can  take  place,  and  no 
danger  will  be  experienced  in  approaching  it»  or  even  from  coming  into 
actual  contact. 

PI,  27,  ßg».  14 — 19,  represent  a  lightning  rod  as  recommended  by  Gay 
Lussac.  This  rod  is  al)out  twenty-seven  r»r  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and 
consists  of  three  pieces,  nn  iron  rod  25|  ll'L-t  l-iii?,  a  bra^s  piece  of  two  feet, 
jiiitj  a  jilatiiium  needle  ot  tmm  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  together  furniing 
acone  tapi-ring  gradually  ahove  (  ßß.  IT)).  The  brass  rod  is  screwed  into  the 
iron  rod  und  secured  by  pins.  The  piulinuiu  needle  is  soldered  to  tiie  brass 
rod  by  silver  solder,  and  the  joint  surrounded  by  a  copper  nut,  as  in  ßg.  16. 
The  iron  rod  consists  sometimes,  for  more  easy  transportation,  of  two  or 
more  pieces  screwed  into  one  another  and  fastened  by  pins.  Fig.  14 
represents  three  difiereot  modes  of  attaching  the  rod  to  a  building.  Under 
the  rod,  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  roof,  a  plate,  bb'  (ßg.  17), 
is  screwed  to  carry  off  the  water;  one  or  two  inches  above  this  plate  the 
rod  nmst  be  cylindrical  and  well  turned,  in  order  that  a  hinged  ring.  //' 
{figs.  17  and  18),  niay  be  applied,  to  which  the  conducting  rod  can  he 
attached.  This  latter  is  a  (|ua  Irangular  iron  rod  of  seven  to  nine  lines  in 
thickness,  screwed  to  the  ring  //',  and  curried  over  the  roof,  and  along  the 
house  to  the  ground.  Here  it  should  terminate  in  several  branches  and 
windings,  dipping  into  a  constant  current  of  water,  or  into  a  hole  bored  to  a 
depth  at  which  water  exists,  and  filled  up  with  powdered  charcoal.  Should 
there  be  no  water  in  any  way  accessible,  the  rod  should  at  least  be  carried 
through  a  channel  filled  with  charcoaf  to  a  damp  {dace.  rii>tead  of  the 
conducting  rod  we  may  use  a  rope  of  twisted  copper  wire  {fig.  19).  A  well- 
constructed  rod  of  the  dimensions  just  given,  will  protect  a  sj'ace  of  about 
sixty  feet  radius;  and  generally,  a  projecting:  rod  will  }»rotect  nn  area  whose 
radius  is  twice  the  height  of  the  rod.  Should  the  rod  project  horn  the  roof 
of  a  house,  we  must  estimate  the  amount  uf  protection  extended  to  the 
house  by  the  elevation  of  the  rod  above  the  roof. 

The  straw-rope  hail  and  lightning  conductor  of  La  PostoUe,  pronounced 
perfectly  useless  on  its  first  announcement,  by  the  French  Academy,  has 
been  already  mentioned  under  the  subject  tjX  HaiL 

The  inefficiency  of  all  the  earlier  protective  means,  as  the  burrnng  of 
great  fires,  the  firing  of  cannon,  Arc,  is  now  universally  recognised.  The 
ringing  of  bells,  custojnnry  during  thunder  str^rrtis-  in  olden  times,  niid  still 
practised  in  the  Tyrol,  is  not  only  u.seiess  hut  dangerous  to  tlie  j-ersons 
concerned,  wiio  thus  complete  the  electric  cotiinnmication  hetween  the  bell, 
through  the  rope,  and  tlie  earth.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  short 
space  4^  thirty«three  years,  not  less  than  366  church  ^eples  have  been 
struck,  and  121  persons  engaged  in  ringing  the  bells  killed. 
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It  still  ramalnt  to  nentioii  m  oooanooal  elae^e  phenomenoD  known  at 
the  preMDt  day  as  8L  EbM*$  Fire  (and  to  the  ancienta  as  Hdena,  or  Casior 
and  Pollux),  During  the  disturbed  condition  oT  atmospheric  electricity  in 
atorms»  and  at  other  tiiaes»  flames  are  observed  on  elevated  objects,  such  as 

metal  }>oi!its  of  towers,  mast  heads,  &c.,  which  are  sometimes  iieaid  to 
crackle  along  these  objects,  but  without  doing  any  injury.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  electrical  light  streaming  forth  during  u  great  accumulation  of 
free  fluid,  and  is  especially  observed  during  violent  storn*^  hs  also  in  snou 
and  hail  squalls.  The  ancients,  when  they  saw  two  ol  iaej.e  lights  ((Jastor 
and  Pollux)  ou  the  tops  of  iha  musti»,  coii&idered  theui  as  indicative  of  luir 
weather«  while  a  single  one  (Hdena)  was  $iupposed  to  porteod  a  storui. 
This  phenomenon  is  presented  more  fretjuently  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
«ad  is  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  former  by  a  luminosity  of  the  snow  Dakes, 
in  the  latter  by  the  name  peculiiurity  in  the  descending  rain  or  hail.  When 
ihn  amotmt  of  free  electricity  is  very  great,  it  \h  seen  on  low  objects^  stalks 
of  gr-ass  for  instance,  as  observed  by  Burcbell  in  South  Africa  ;  also  on  lance 
heads,  canes,  finger  tips,  ears  and  uianes  of  horses,  6i.c.  I'he  balls  of  fire 
sometime.*  ob.served,  as  distinguished  from  the  llames  or  stars,  la&y  be  tiie 
^ft&hibui4i»u  ol'iKigative  elecUicily,  liie  latter  beiug  potiilive. 


9.  Cf  TßrreBUieU  Magnetism. 

The  influence  exerted  by  terrestrial  magnetism,  at  any  locniity  on  the 
earth,  is  determined  by  measuring  the  magnetio  declination,  inclination,  and 
intensity,  as  its  three  exponents.  For  the  general  consideration  of  this 
subject  we  would  refer  our  reader*?  to  what  is  said  on  ]>age  141.  To 
determine  the  declination  and  its  variations,  the  method  of  Gauss,  and  the 
accompanying  apparatus,  the  magnetometer,  are  almost  universally  used, 
lu  tius  iustrument,  iustead  of  small  magnetic  needles,  magnetic  bars  of  from 
five  to  twenty-fire  pounds*  weigiu  are  employed.  A  bar  of  this  characterr 
eighteen  to  thirty-six  inches  long,  three  to  six  lines  thick,  and  fifteen  to 
twenty-four  lines  broad,  is  placed  on  a  nut  of  brass,  which  is  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  of  a  room  by  a  fine  wire>  or  thread  of  untwisted  silk,  about  seven 
feet  in  length.  A  plane  mirror  is  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  bar,  whose 
|dane  stands  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  bar  :  op{iosite  to  the 
mirror,  but  at  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  feet,  a  telescope  is  attached,  whose 
optical  axis  inclined  slightly  downwards  is  directed  immediately  toward-  the 
centre  »»f  the  mirror.  The  angle  ma/Je  bv  the  optical  axis  of  the  lele^cope 
with  the  plane  of  the  astrouomicai  uiendiuii  must  be  deternnned  vvitl)  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy.  A  horisontal  scale  about  four  feet  long, 
graduated  to  millimetres,  is  attached  to  the  stand  of  the  telescope,  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  direction  of  the  magnetio  meridian,  and  at  such  a  height  that 
the  image  of  a  part  of  it  is  seen  by  reflection  in  the  mirror.  A  thread 
itretched  by  a  weight,  and  in  contact  with  the  scale,  hangs  before  the 
middle  of  the  objective  indicating  the  middle  or  zero  point  of  the  scale,  that 

the  point  which  lies  in  (me  and  the  same  plane  with  the  optical  axis  <Ä 
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the  telescope.  As  security  against  currents  of  air,  the  bar  hangs  !n  a  box 
having  a  small  aperture  in  its  movable  cover  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
thread,  and  another  hole  in  the  side  opposite  to  the  telescope  for  the  mirror 
towards  which  the  former  is  directed.  Should  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  bar 
fall  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescopxe,  the 
image  of  the  zero  point  of  the  scale  will  fall  accurately  in  the  axis  or  the 
cross-hair  of  the  telescope  ;  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  image  of  some  other 
point  of  the  scale  than  the  zero  point  will  appear  in  the  latter,  and  when 
the  distance  of  the  scale  from  the  mirror  is  accurately  determined,  we  can 
readily  calculate  from  the  observed  parts  of  the  scale,  the  corresponding 
angle  made  by  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  bar  with  the  optical  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  from  the  latter  the  corresponding  declination.  Neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  intensity  can  be  ascertained  with  the  same  exactness. 
See  page  144  for  the  determination  of  the  intensity. 

Magnetic  Observatories  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  earth 
since  1828,  thanks  to  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  Humboldt,  observatories  in 
which  uninterrupted  hourly  observations  are  made  for  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours  in  succession,  at  certain  epochs.  One  of  the  most  complete 
and  best  arranged  establishments  of  the  kind  is  the  one  in  Greenwich, 
adapted  also  for  making  and  registering  meteorological  observations. 
Pi  27,  Jig.  20,  represents  this  in  ground  plan,  while  Jig.  21  presents  a 
general  view  of  the  building  as  seen  from  the  north.  On  the  north  side,  a 
mast  is  erected  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet,  intended  for  electrical  obser- 
vations. On  the  right  side  of  the  drawing  a  ball  is  seen  on  the  ground, 
which,  with  its  lantern,  is  intended  for  induction  observations,  and  may 
readily  \)e  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  The  small  building  to  the  left  is 
intended  for  observations  on  the  magnetic  inclination.  The  box  not  far 
from  the  door  of  the  main  building  contains  various  thermometers,  and  may 
be  turned  so  as  to  keep  constantly  in  the  shade.  The  main  building  itself, 
built  of  wood  exclusively,  without  iron,  and  fourteen  feet  high,  forms  a  cross 
of  four  equal  arms  or  wings,  which  are  erected  according  to  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and,  in  the  clear,  are  twelve  feet  broad  and  ten  feet  high.  The 
distance  between  the  extremities  of  two  opposite  wings  within  the  walls 
amounts  to  forty  feet.  The  northern  wing  is  separated  from  the  middle 
space  by  a  wall,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  antechamber.  The  letters  of  the 
plan  indicate  as  follows :  a  the  declination  magnet  in  the  southern  wing, 
b  the  horizontal  magnet  in  the  eastern  wing,  c  the  vertical  magnet  in  the 
western  wing,  d,  e,  f,  three  telescopes  for  observing  the  three  magnets,  a,  h,  c, 
from  a  single  point  (chair),  o;  g  \a  the  scale  of  h,  h  that  of  the  vertical 
magnet,  i  a  clock  keeping  mean  time,  /  an  astronomical  clock,  m  a  clock  in 
the  antechamber,  k  a  barometer,  n  a  chimney,  p  an  alarm  door  bell,  q  a  shed 
or  offset  for  the  electrical  apparatus,  ran  opening  in  the  roof  in  the  direction 
of  the  astronomical  meridian. 

The  declination  magnet  {pi.  21,  fig.  2A)  is  a  thick  magnetic  bar  of 
hardened  steel,  two  feet  long,  one  inch  ami  a  half  broad,  and  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick ;  A  is  a  brass  ring  with  two  plane  glasses,  between  which  are 
cross-hairs  of  spider's  web  ;  d  is  the  lower  part  of  the  attachment  apparatus; 
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e  is  a  silk  thread  to  which  the  magnet  b  suspended.  This  thread  rises 
eight  feet  nine  inches  high,  pasWB  over  two  pulleys,  /  and  g,  and  is  attached 
by  a  piece  of  leather  to  the  small  reel,  h,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  catch, 
permits  the  magnet  to  be  elevated  or  lowered  ;  ?  is  a  copper  hoop,  serving 
to  restrain  the  oscillations  of  the  magnet.  The  whole  ap{)aratus  is  placed 
on  a  metal  stand,  which  rests  on  a  particularly  firm  foundation.  On  the 
cross-arms  is  a  rectangular  box,  coated  inside  and  out  with  gold  paper,  in 
iHiioli  the  magnet  swings  freely. 

The  horisontal  magnet  is  represented  from  the  south-west  in  fig,  88. 
Here  a  u  the  magnet,  b  the  mirror  attached,  e  the  circle  of  rotation,  ä  five 
pnirs  of  small  pulleys,  e,  e,  two  silk  suspension  threads  passing  from  the 
uppermost  pair  of  pulleys  to  two  pulleys,  /,  placed  seven  feet  nine  inches 
higher  ;  thence  they  proceed  over  the  pulley  g,  and  finally  to  a  larger  pulley 
not  shown  in  the  figure.  A  catch  wheel  is  attached  to  this  latter  pulley,  its 
winch  being  shown  at  h.  The  magnet  is  similar  in  dimensions  to  the  one 
already  described,  with  a  simihir  stand,  eleven  feet  five  inches  high,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  copper  hoop,  Like  the  preceding  it  swings  in  a  double 
bes,  whose  south  side  consists  partly  of  plate  glass.  A  scale  is  attached  to 
As  wall  txf  the  eastern  wing,  about  eight  feet  five  inches  south  of  the  magnet, 
end  is  sighted  a  telescope  directed  to  the  mirror,  fr,  of  the  magnet.  The 
magnet  is  placed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian, 
being  held  there  by  the  tension  of  the  threads,  e,  e.  It  strives  continually  to 
place  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  turning  the  two 
threads,  sometimes  with  greater,  sometimes  with  less  force,  so  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reflection  from  the  mirror  6,diÜbreut  numbers  on  the  scale  are 
constantly  appearing. 

-  The  vertical  magnet  is  seen  in  ßg.  22.  Here  a  is  the  magnet,  b  the 
mirror  vnXh  adjusting  screw  placed  on  it,  e  a  knife  edge  on  which  the  bar 
Anns,  d  one  of  the  two  agate  plates  on  which  e  rests,  «,  screws  by  which 
'IMb  eentre  of  gravity  of  the  magnet  and  its  inclination  may  be  altered,/ the 
IfciMe  enifport  on  which  the  magnet  rests.  The  latter  is  of  like  dimensions 
with  the  preceding,  and  is  placed  on  a  similar  stand. 

PI.  27,  ßg.  25,  exhibits  the  electrical  apparatus  placed  in  the  window  of 
the  antechamber.    In  this,  a  is  the  hook  which  effects  the  connexion  of  the 
conducting  wire  with  the  apparatus,  b  is  a  screen  covering  the  opening  in 
the  window,  and  through  which  there  j)asses  a  vertical  rod  sustaining  the 
apparatus,  cc  is  a  double  truncated  glass  cone,  fastened  to  the  upper  glass 
frame  on  each  side  by  beds  of  brass,  d,  d,  are  lamps  for  keeping  this  glass  cone 
'jMpitlly  dry, « is  a  nut  inclosnig  the  fßnu  oone,  and  carr^'ing  the  hollow 
Iniper  cjrlinder;^^,  by  means  of  the  vertical  arm,/.  From  this  cylinder 
pai^M'C^t  lateral  arm8,in  whieh  conducting  rods  can  be  moved 
^fgß^^^'WA  down,  and  fixed  at  any  pert  by  screws.   At  h  there  is  seen  a 
Bohnenherger  gold  leaf  electrometer,  t  is  a  galvanometer  for  determining 
the  electric  currents  in  the  atmosphere,  k  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
length  of  the  electric  spark,  /  is  a  second  dry  pile  apparatus,  similar  to  h,  but 
less  sensitive,  mm  straw  electrometers  for  determining  electric  changes  in  the 
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Finally, /f.  26  represents  the  dMUical  light  apparatui,  and  in  faet 

exhibits  the  apex,  of  the  electrometer.  «  u  a  lantern  at  the  upper  end, 
whose  lamp  burns  ocmstantly,  6  is  a  copper  tube  on  which  the  lantern  slides, 
fastened  to  the  glass  COne,c;  this  latter  is  hollowed  beneath  and  coated  with 
coppf  r,  under  which  stands  the  lamp  marked  constantly  burning  to  heat 
the  copper,  and  thus  to  maintain  the  glass  cuue  in  a  proper  condition  of 
dryness ;  </  is  a  wooden  apparatus  receiving  the  lower  pai  t  of  the  cone,  /  is 
a  conducting  wire  leading  to  the  eleetrical  apparatus  in  the  antechamber, 
g,  g  are  iron  wires»  by  means  of  which  the  whole  apparatos  may  be  moved 
up  and  down. 

The  different  Taloes  of  the  observed  magnetic  dedniation,  inclination,  and 
intensity,  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  are  represented  on  charts  by 
three  systems  of  lines,  called  after  Humboldt,  isogenic,  isoclinic,  and 

isodynamic.  Isngnnic  lines  connect  those  parts  of  the  earth  possef«sinj!j 
equal  declinations.  Charts  on  which  they  are  delineated  are  crflled  drclina- 
tioti  maps ;  thev  can,  however,  be  relied  on  as  accurate  for  a  siiort  imie 
only,  as  the  niaguelic  declination  of  a  place  is  constantly  changing.  Never- 
theless there  are  places  on  the  earth  where  the  declination  does  not  sensibly 
change  for  a  consideraUe  period  of  time;  among  these  are  Spitzbergen  and 
the  western  part  of  the  Antilles.  Among  all  the  iacgonio  lines  the  line  of 
no  deviation  is  most  remarkable,  the  line  connecting  aU  places  where  the 
needle  points  dlie  north,  or  where  the  magnetic  and  astronomical  meridians 
coincide.  This  passed  through  London  in  lG57,and  through  Paris  in  1669. 
It  dividrs  the  earth  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  one  has  an  eastern  and 
the  otlier  a  western  deviation  of  the  needle.  The  latter  portion  embraces 
all  Europe,  excepting  a  small  part  of  Rus.sia,  Africa,  and  nearly  all  ol  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  In  north-eastern  Asia  tlie  isogonic  lines  form  a  closed  system 
of  oval  outline,  tliis  same  condition  being  represented  mere  regularly  and  of 
greater  extent  in  the  South  Sea.  between  20°  N.  and  45^  S.  latitude.  In 
the  Asiatic  oval  the  deviation  increases  from  without  to  within,  while  in  that 
of  the  South  Sea  tlie  reverse  occurs.  The  chart  occupying  the  middle  of 
pt  28  represents  the  observed  values  of  the  declination  in  the  yean 
1687"^,  in  isogonic  lines  after  Adolphe  Ermun.  The  figures  accompanyti^ 
the  lines  indicate  the  decree  of  declination,  the  western  being  taken  as 

positive,  the  eastern  as  tieir-ilive. 

Jsocliiiic  lines  connect  those  parts  of  the  earth  possessing;  the  same 
maj^nielic  inclination,  and  are  represented  on  intlinulion  charU.  Thai  one 
of  these  lines  connecting  those  places  where  the  needle  is  horizontal  or  has 
no  inclination,  is  called  the  magnetic  equator;  to  the  north  of  this  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  will  dip  towards  the  earth,  the  reverse  taking  place  to  iti 
south.  In  1885  the  one  point  of  intersection  of  the  magnetic  and  terrestrial 
equators  was  situated  near  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  and  distant  188^"  from  the  node  in  the  South  Sea;  from  1^5  to 
1837  the  former  node  has  moved  4°  towards  the  west.  On  the  coa.st  of 
Brazil  the  magnetic  e(|ua(or  is  IS**  soulli  of  the  terrestrial.  A  great 
advantage  in  juvesligating  and  estahlishii  j.;  the  laws  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  all  but  about  one  filth  of  the  magnetic  equator  falls 
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in  the  ocean,  and  is  therefore  readily  accesuble.    Those  places  on  the 

earth  where  the  dipping  needle  stands  vertically  are  called  the  magnetic 
poles ;  of  these  there  are  two,  one  in  the  southern  and  one  in  the  nnrrhern 
hemisphere.  They  are  also  characterized  by  the  fact,  that  in  all  regions 
near  one  of  these  polt.^  ihe  iiurizontal  needle  is  directed  immediately 
towards  it.  1*1.  2S,  ßgn-  and  1'',  represent  the  isoclinic  lines  of  the 
northeTfi  and  sonthem  heiflisphere  fat  the  year  1625,  after  the  chart  of 
Admiral  Duperrey»  who  croeied  the  magnetic  equator  aix  times  between 
183S  and  1625. 

liodynamiit  HnM  connect  those  places  which  possess  the  same  intensity 
of  magnetism.  Fig,  2  exhibits  these  tines  for  two  hemispheres,  likewise 
after  Admiral  Duperrey.  In  general  the  magnetic  intensity  increases  from 
the  terrestrial  etjuator  to  either  pole,  but  the  isodynamic  lines  run  parallel 
neither  with  the  tiiugnetic  nor  the  terrestrial  e({uator.  An  arbitrary  unit 
ha.s  been  made  of  the  intensity  observed  at  tbe  magnetic  equator  in  Peru 
by  liuiiiboldt,  although  this  is  by  no  means  the  minimum  of  observed 
iatensity :  tUs  real  minimnm  amounts  to  seven  tenths  of  that  assumed  as 
the  standard,  and  occurs  on  the  coast  of  Brasil.  By  connecting  those 
pUees  in  each  meridian  in  which  the  intensity  attains  its  minimum,  we 
sitaU  have  a  line,  called  by  Duperrey  the  magnetic  ec^uator,  which,  however, 
by  no  means  appears  to  coincide  with  the  aclinic  line,  or  line  of  no 
inclination.  The  maximum  of  known  intensity  amounts  to  a  little  over 
two,  and  occurs  near  the  south  magnetic  pole;  the  observed  maximum  is 
thus  about  twice  the  minimum.  Near  the  magnetic  north  ])ole  in 
Melville  Island  it  only  amuunts  to  1.6.  (See  pi.  28,  Jlga.  1"  and  P,  where 
the  term  "  magnetischer  (magnetic)  equator,"  is  to  be  taken  in  the  meaning 
of  Admiral  Duperrey.) 

.  The  oscillations  of  the  magnetic  needles  depend  much  on  the  course  of 
jthe  sun,  so  that  at  one  and  the  same  place  the  time  of  day  may  be 
•aoertained  by  the  position  of  the  needle.  The  hourly  variations  of 
«leelination  increase  in  extent  with  the  magnetic  latitude  or  the  distance 
from  the  magnetic  equator;  thus,  in  Middle  Europe  they  amount  to 
lbirt<'en  or  tburteen  minutes,  and  near  the  equator  to  but  three  or  four 
minutes.  In  the  wiiole  northern  hcuiisphere  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
appears  on  an  average  to  move  westwardly  frojn  8i  A.M.  to  li  V.M.,  and 
eastwardly  in  the  same  interval  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  between  the  geographic  and  m^netic  equators  there  is  a 
region  where  no  hourly  variation  of  declination  exists;  this  curve,  however* 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Sonwtimes  th«re  occur  extraordinazy 
disturbances  or  perturbations  of  the  needle  (magnetic  storms),  which  are 
propagated  in  immeasurably  short  spaces  of  time  in  every  direction  over 
the  earth's  surface,  bein<»  perceived  at  the  same  instant  at  the  most  distant 
stations.  For  this  reason  they  may  be  employed  in  determining  the 
geographic  longitude. 

The  aurora  exerts  a  greatly  disturbing  influence  on  the  magnetic  needle, 
for  which  reason  this  remarkable  phenomenon  is  now  almost  universally 
oonsidered  as  magnetic  in  its  character,  although  no  satisfactory  explanation 
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of  it  has  yet  been  suggested.  In  high  latitudes  it  is  far  more  frequent  than 
in  lower,  oeourring  almost  every  night  during  certain  seasons. in  the  &r 
north. 

The  aurora,  mostly  observed  in  winter,  generally  begins  with  a  bright 
glow,  at  first  white  and  then  yellowish,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  heavens; 
its  shape  is  that  of  an  arch  inclosing  a  dark  nebulous  cloud,  previously 
foriiiL'ii  in  the  otlierwise  clear  heavens,  and  appearing  as  a  segment  of  a 
circle  fruni  eight  to  ten  degrees  iu  height,  which  does  not  obscure  the  stars. 
In  the  far  north  this  s^ment  appears  brighter  than  with  us,  or  is  entirely 
wanting.  The  highest  point  of  the  aro  generally  deviates  firom  five  to 
eighteen  d^rees  from  the  magnetic  meridian,  towards  that  side  to  which 
the  magnetic  dechnation  of  the  place  is  directed.  Sometimes  there  arise 
two  or  three  bright  arches.  From  one  of  these,  generally  the  uppermost, 
there  subsequently  ascend  streaks  of  light  and  groups  of  rays  of  dilTerent 
colors,  alternately  a{>pearing  and  vnni  ;hing,  and  changing  their  place  with 
greater  or  less  rajiidify.  so  that  the  entire  mass  of  light  appears  to  be  in 
incessant  motion,  the  whole  heavens  being  sometimes  filled  with  a  flickering, 
tremulous  light.  The  colors,  in  particular  instances,  pass  from  violet  and 
bluish  white  through  all  shades  into  green  and  purplish  red ;  black  streaki^ 
even,  resembling  a  thick  smoke,  occasionally  occur.  These  streaks  of  li^t 
sometimes  ascend  from  the  arch  alone,  sometimes  simultaneously  from 
many  opposite  points  of  the  horiEon.  The  rays  at  times  converge  towards 
that  point  of  the  heavens  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  dipping 
needle,  Ilms  fVirming  tlie  so-c;dled  crown  of  tlie  northern  light  (pi.  2C},ßg.  13), 
resembling  the  lantern  of  a  dome,  and  only  rarely  coming  to  ju  rff-rtion,  but 
always  constituting  the  culminating  point  of  tlie  whole  phenomenon.  This 
soon  alter  begins  gradually  to  decrease,  flames  up  a  few  times  more,  and 
then  vanishes,  leaving  either  a  whitish  gleam  in  the  north,  which  lasts  some 
time  longer,  or  a  light  white  cloud. 

This  phenomenon,  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  was  first  called 
aurora  horetdis  by  Gassendi.  in  consequence  of  the  one  observed  by  him  on 
the  I2th  of  September,  1621.  The  fact  that  the  aurora  appears  more 
frequently  at  certain  times  than  at  others,  is  well  ascertained,  without  ow 
being  able  to  determine  a  regtdar  periodical  alternation.  According  to 
Mairan,  the  following  ia  the  rate  ot"  their  occurrence  in  earlier  times:  26 
between  583  and  1354  A.D.;  from  1446  to  1560,  31  ;  from  1501  to  }592, 
09;  from  1593  to  1633,70;  from  1634  to  1684,31;  trom  168.''>  to 
219;  from  1722  to  1745,  901 ;  from  1746  to  1751,  28.  From  1716  to  about 
1700  they  were  so  frequent,  that  the  Dutch  philosopher,  Muschenbroek, 
observed  no  less  than  780  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht ;  in  Leyden  750  were 
observed  in  twenty-nine  years,  while  in  1780,  116  in  all  were  seen  in 
diiferent  parts  of  the  earth.  After  1790  they  became  rarer,  and  It  is  only 
since  about  1825  that  they  have  been  observed  more  frequently.  The 
auroras  of  modern  times,  most  conspicuous  for  their  beauty  tlieir  wide 
distribution,  and  Ion«:'  duration,  were  tln^se  of  the  7th  of  January,  1831,  and 
24th  and  25th  of  October,  1847  (seen  even  in  the  southern  latitudes  of  Italy 
and  Spain).  Mairan  gives  the  following  as  periods  during  which  no 
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northern  lights  appear  to  have  been  observed:  from  1465  to  1520;  from 
1581  to  1600;  and  from  1721  to  1686.  According  to  Berlholon,  there  were 
forty-nine  years  in  the  seventeenth  century  without  any  aurora.  Hansteen 
indicates  twenty-four  aurora  periods  since  502  A.D.,  of  which  the  ninth 
between  541  and  603,  the  tweltth  between  823  and  887,  the  twenty-second 
between  1517  and  1588,  and  the  twenty-fourth  between  1707  and  1788,  were 
eminently  distinguislied  by  tiie  brilHance  and  frequency  of  the  phenomenon. 
According  to  tiiis  author  they  are  most  numerous  about  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes.  Very  few  instances  are  on  record  in  which  they  appeared  by 
day,  as  on  September  9th,  1827,  in  England. 

The  northern  lights  are  sometimes  visible  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  even  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  just  as  the  southern  lights  or  aurora  australis 
have  been  seen  in  the  northern.  In  Europe,  however,  the  northern  lights 
do  not  appear  often  to  descend  below  37°  of  latitude.  They  are  rarer  in 
Switzerland,  South  France,  and  South  Germany,  than  in  Holland  and 
North  Germany.  They  are  more  numerous  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
increasing  to  the  sixty-fifth  or  sixty-sixth  degree  of  latitude.  Diminishing 
again  in  number  towards  the  pole,  their  chief  region  appears  to  be  in 
Europe,  between  60°  and  66°  N.  L.  They  are  far  more  frequent  in  North 
America,  and  are  visible  further  south  than  in  Euro{>e  and  Asia.  The  line 
of  daily  appearance  of  the  aurora  commences,  according  to  Horner,  at  about 
60°  N.  L.,  and  70°  longitude  west  of  Ferro,  and  runs  thence  north-easterly 
through  Baffin's  Bay,  the  jx)int  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  northern  part 
of  Spitzbergen,  attains  its  highest  point  at  60°  east  longitude,  and  then 
returns  through  the  Siberian  Arctic  Ocean,  and  above  Behring's  Straits,  to 
its  starting  point.  The  estimates  of  the  height  of  the  aurora  are  mostly 
very  uncertain,  varying  between  several  miles  and  3000  or  4000  feet.  The 
distance  from  the  earth  is  in  all  probability  very  diflerent  at  different  times, 
the  phenomenon  occurring  not  merely  within  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  even  in  the  region  of  clouds.  Some  of  the  more  recent  observers  even 
believe  that  the  streamers  of  the  northern  light  can  be  moved  by  winds  and 
other  aerial  currents. 

The  connexion  between  the  aurora  and  magnetism  is  not  at  all  doubtful, 
considering  the  remarkable  variations  produced  by  the  former  in  the 
magnetic  declination,  inclination,  and  intensity,  especially  since  Faraday  has 
discovered  that  light  may  be  produced  by  magnetic  forces.  Even  the 
morning  previous  to  an  aurora  the  irregular  action  of  the  needle  indicates  a 
disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  the  needle  is 
not  seldom  affected  by  the  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon  in  places  where 
nothing  of  it  is  visible.  It  is  only  in  the  far  north,  beyond  the  actual  zone 
of  auroras,  and  near  the  magnetic  pole,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  influence 
of  the  northern  light  on  the  needle.  These  polar  lights  may  then  be 
considered  as  magnetic  storms,  during  which  the  disturbed  magnetic 
equilibrium  is  again  restored. 

In  ancient  times,  and  even  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
aurora  was  explained  by  supposing  that  terrestrial  exhalations  were 
collected  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  there  inflamed. 
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Many  philosophers  considered  it  to  be  an  optioat  phenoneoon,  prodvMMl  hf 
the  reflection  of  solar  light  from  tlie  polar  mow  and  ice,  a( 
surface  of  the  higher  atmoepherio  strata,  whence  the  rays  wt99  s< 
time  reflected  to  the  observer.   According  to  De  Bfairan»  it  k  pfodnsii 

the  coming  of  the  earth  at  stated  periods  into  the  atmosphsM  of  As'Mii 

supposed  to  extend  to  the  earth's  orbit,  an  entirely  false  supposition,  as 
shown  by  whr^t  i«?  «^riirl  of  the  dimensions  of  this  atnnosphere  on  pn^jp  ??^7. 
According  to  Kulrr.  it  (■»■npi'^t''  nf  m.[;u'  rnvs,  which,  bv  their  violent  iiii]i;ic[, 
against  tlu"'  finer  parlicles  ol  tlu'  atniMbpliere,  carry  tlsr-e  to  a  height  oi  inoie 
than  4Ü0Ü  liiiles,  the  height  ai  wlncli  he  believed  them  to  exist.  According 
to  Kirwan;  with  whom  Volta  and  Parrot  agree,  the  northeni  is 
dticed  by  hydrogen  gas  generatsd  by  deoomposilion  on  the 
and  other  causes,  especially  near  the  equator,  and  oanied 
currents  towards  the  polar  regions,  there  to  become  inflamed 
however,  Halley  considered  it  to  be  produced  by  the  infltti— e  of  M^neTic^ 
currents  from  the  two  poles,  and  his  hypothesis,  in  a  somewhat 
form,  is  at  present  maintained  by  the  most  eminent  investigaloBm. 
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In  her  rise  and  progress  Chernistry  presents  a  remarkable  page  in  the 
history  of  science.  While  no  other  field  of  human  knowledge  remained  so 
long  untilled,  no  other  ever  presented  such  glorious  results  of  flower  and 
finiit»  after  the  firat  genn  had  taken  mot.  The  purely  abstrtot  setences, 
philosophy,  and  especially  mathematics,  find  their  origin  in  a  hoary 
antiquity,  and  their  earliest  teachings  may  serve  as  means  wherewith  to 
form  the  yoirthfiil  mind  of  the  present  generation ;  they  soon  attained  a 
rank  amon^  the  true  sciences,  and  what  they  taught  has  been  bat  more 
firmly  established  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  Not  so  with  the  natural  sciences. 
It  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  reason  why  the  ancient  naturalists,  with  all  their 
acuteness,  should  have  permitted  tlieir  strivings  after  truth  to  be  li  ustrated 
by  an  almost  utter  neglect  of  observation.  Yet  we  cannot  deny  that 
efforts  were  made,  with  respect  to  many  departments  of  science,  to  establish 
them  on  a  firm  basis.  Aristotle  divided  the  natural  world  mto  three  great 
classes.  His  views  of  matter,  however,  as  tboee  of  the  other  Grecian 
philosophers,  could  not  stand  a  moment  after  chemistry  became  a  science. 
Anaiimander  taught  four  elements  as  the  primary  c<»istituents  of  our 
planet,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth;  and  centuries  after  no  alteration  waa 
made  in  the  doctrine,  though  the  economical  application  of  many 
substances,  niul  the  mniiipulation  of  many  natural  products,  offcrrd  chemical 
facts  which  might  have  led  the  way  to  a  scientific  appreciation  of  chemical 
combinations  and  decompositions.  The  ancient  Egyptians  prepared  many 
salts,  as  sal  ammoniac,  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  as  also  glass  and 
tiles ;  they  Wife  abte  Co  rednoe  many  metab  fifom  their  oras^  and  to  make 
various  aUoys.  The  embalming  of  dead  bodies,  the  preparation  of 
medicines,  the  fabrioation  of  vinegar,  beer,  and  other  artificial  products,  as 
practised  by  the  Egyptians,  presuppose  some  chemical  experience.  The 
knowledge  possessed  1^  the  Egyptians  with  respect  to  these  and  many 
other  subjects,  was  diffused  at  a  later  period  among  the  Jews  and  Greeks, 
and  perhaps  among  the  Chinese  also.  Yet,  notwithstanding  nil  this,  we 
cannot  go  beyond  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  origin  of 
scientific  chemistry. 

The  manner  in  which  chemistry  at  this  time  commenced  her  career  is 
eioeedingly  remarkable.  It  was  not  the  efibrt  to  eluoidate  certain  obscure 
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ideas. with  respect  to  the  combinations  of  matter,  it  was  a  delusion  which 
occui»ietl  men's  iiiiiuls  r<»r  many  centuries  in  succession  ;  and  in  futile 
endeavors  to  find  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life,  a  mass  of 
facts  was  accumulated  which  served  as  material  for  the  foundations  of 
chemistry.  From  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century  the  Arabians  were 
principally  engaged  in  the  discovery  and  preparation  of  medicines.  In  a 
complete  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  it  is 
exceedingly  likely  that  the  problem  of  finding  a  substance  which  should 
heal  all  diseases,  and  transmute  a  base  metal  into  a  noble  one,  was 
suggested  by  the  fact  of  their  finding  occasionally  in  the  ashes  of  some 
worthless  earth,  or  as  the  result  of  some  chance  experiment,  a  highly 
valued  metal.  The  substance  to  which  the  above-mentioned  virtues  were 
ascribed  was  called  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  endeavor  to  find  it 
caused,  first  of  all,  the  Arabians  to  make  a  host  of  combinations  of  the  most 
different  substances.  In  this  way  they  made  many  discoveries  which  were 
carried  to  Europe  during  the  crusades,  where  the  endeavor  to  transmute 
the  common  metals  into  gold  was  prosecuted  with  unprecedented  ardor. 
From  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  the  art  of  making  gold 
attained  the  rank  of  a  so-called  science,  and  while  there  were  so  many 
persons  who  actually  did  hope  to  solve  the  problem,  this  art,  alchemy^ 
gained  the  great  consideration  which  it  at  that  time  enjoyed  by  means  of 
deceivers,  who  knew  how  to  conceal  finely  comminuted  gold  in  sul)stances, 
which,  when  mixed  with  lend,  became  visible  for  the  first  time,  appearing  as 
if  an  actual  transmutation  of  the  baser  metal  into  gold  had  taken  place. 
The  writings  of  the  alchemists  were  preserved  as  treasures,  and  they  had 
at  least  the  result  of  teaching  a  number  of  observations  on  the  affinities  of 
different  substances,  which,  when  properly  understood,  greatly  facilitated 
the  rapid  progress  of  chemistry.  The  first  chemical  system  arose  with 
George  Ernest  Stahl,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
system  which  endeavored  to  arrange  all  known  facts  according  to  general 
principles  ;  thus  the  development  of  chemistry  falls  within  the  limits  of  the 
preceding  and  the  present  century. 

In  its  present  form  chemistry  is  the  science  of  matter.  It  teaches  the 
properties  of  matter,  its  mutual  relations,  and  the  laws  of  its  combinations. 
These  are  ascertained  in  two  ways :  by  combining  several  elements  in  a 
given  manner,  or  by  separating  combinations  into  their  elements,  and 
measuring  or  weighing  the  ingredients.  The  latter  method,  or  analysis,  is 
by  far  more  productive  in  results  than  the  former,  or  synthesis.  To 
recompose  a  substance  from  its  elements,  after  these  have  been  accurately 
ascertained,  is  a  problem  of  great  difficulty  in  many  cases.  ^ 

The  number  of  simple  substances  contained  in  our  earth  is  not  very 
great,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  but  the  combinations  of  several  single 
elements  are  numerous,  while  the  secondary  combinations  with  one  another 
of  these  primary  combinations  of  elements  are  vastly  greater  in  amounll 
new  ones  being  almost  daily  added  in  the  progress  of  science.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  point  the  observer  to  the  various  minerals,  plants,  and  animals, 
of  which  each  one  possesses  some  peculiar  odor,  or  coior,  or  taste,  or 
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product,  or  property,  oftch  invoMag  some  chemical  diflerence,  to  give  him 

some  idea  of  how  numerous  the  various  coinbiDations  of  elemeotary  matter 

must  be.  The  same  consideration  wül  rilso  suggest  how  varied  must  he 
the  experience  to  he  collected  by  chemistry,  and  how  divr-r^ifu-d  the 
experiments  by  whir  ii  ,  fie  ascertains  her  facts.  With  the  progress  ol  any 
science,  the  amoutit  oi  its  elucidatory  and  accessory  apparatus  increases, 
the  latter  being  the  true  exponent  of  the  former.  In  this  view,  a  description 
of  chemicid  apparatus,  and  of  its  apjrfication,  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
present  «täte  of  the  great  science  of  modem  chemutry. 

1.  CoNDiTtONS  OF  AgGUOATION  OF  MAtTIB. 

All  ponderable  matter,  whether  belonging  to  the  mineral,  to  the  vegetable, 
or  to  the  animal  kingdom,  presents  itself  to  us  under  one  of  three  conditions 
of  aggregation,  depending  on  the  temperature  and  pressure  to  which  the 
body  may  be  subjected.  These  states  of  matter  are  the  solid,  the  liquid,  and 
the  gaseous. 

The  four  elements  of  Aii^ximander,  earth,  water,  air,  fire,  illustrate 
the  diflerence  between  the  idea  of  an  element  a«?  entertained  by  the  ancients 
and  by  the  modern  philosopher.  The  elements  of  the  former,  instead  of 
expressing  the  elementary  simple  ingredients  of  which  all  bodies  are 
composed,  merely  typified  the  three  states  of  matter,  earth  answering  to  the 
sdid,  water  to  the  liquid,  and  ur  to  the  gaseous.  The  fourth  element,  fire, 
may  be  considered  as  symbolizing  the  eflfects  of  the  imponderable  agents, 
beat,  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  all  solids  are  capable  of  being  changed  into 
liquids  and  gases,  by  the  application  of  the  proper  agencies.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  of  these  solids  are  capable  of  this  transformation,  as  seen 
in  the  conversion  of  the  solid  Jump  of  ice,  by  the  simple  appiicatiun  of  heat, 
into  the  liquid,  water,  and  finally  into  the  gas,  steam.  The  fact,  however, 
is  not  so  generally  appreciated  that  gold  may  ite  vaporized  by  the  focal  heat 
of  a  large  mirror,  and  that  the  apparently  infusible  platinum,  the  metal 
which  can  widutand  the  furnace  seven  times  heated,  is  qpeedily  made  to 
boil  and  disappear  by  the  flame  of  the  ozy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  We  may 
therefore  assume  that  all  solids  are  capable  of  these  transformations  by  the 
increase  of  heat  and  diminution  of  pressure.  The  converse  is  also  most 
probably  true,  to  the  same  extent,  that  all  gaseous  matter  may  be  cimvertod 
to  solid  by  the  diminution  of  heat  and  increase  of  pressure.  In  many 
cases,  either  heat  or  pressure,  applied  positively  or  no  ^itivclv,  may  suffice; 
in  others,  both  are  required  ;  and  if  they  pr»»  ! ut  r-  the  desiieci  etlect  neither 
singly  nor  in  combination,  we  may  analogically  c*->nc!ude  that  it  is  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  our  means,  auii  not  of  the  impossibility  of  the  end. 
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1.  Apparatus  for  Melting  Solid  Bodies, 

Contrivances  for  melting  solid  bodies  liave  the  inost  extensive  application 
in  the  arts.  All  workers  in  metal  need  them  for  {»rodiicing  the  various 
forms  or  mixtures  required.  The  daily  operations  of  life  involve  them  to  a 
very  great  extent.  Confining  our  attention  to  what  n  required  for  the  more 
infusible  aubstaneee,  among  which  the  metals  are  most  conspicuoast  we  hare, 
as  most  generally  used,  the  unnd  furnace  ( pi.  80,  ßg».  8  and  7),  and  the 
crucible  furnace  (  fiizs.  21  and  22).  Thus,  when  a  mixture  of  copper  and 
zinc  is  required  in  making  bra.s8,  pieces  of  both  metals  are  introduced  into  a 
Hessian  crucible  (^5-».  30-34),  constructed  of  an  exceedingly  infusible  clay. 
Charcoal  powder  is  introduced  into  the  cnirihle  to  prevent  the  loss  of  zinc, 
which  ari.ses  from  its  ready  combination  witli  o\\<jl-u.  The  iihilosoj)hv  of 
the  action  of  the  cui  boa  consists  in  its  taking  hold  of  tiie  oxygen  of  the 
air  entering  the  crucible,  and  being  converted  by  it  into  carbonic  acid. 
The  zinc  is  thus  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  oxygen,  which  would 
have  been  exhibited  by  the  conversion  of  the  metal  into  an  ox}  <U  by 
combusti<Hi ;  combustion  or  burning,  in  technical  phrase,  simply  indicating 
a  combination  of  oxygen  with  any  inflammable  base.  The  crucible  is  now 
set  on  the  grate  of  the  portable  wind  furnace  (ßg.  3).  pinced  a  few  inches 
above  the  door  a,  and  surrounded  by  red  hot  coals.  The  space  above  is 
then  to  be  filled  with  fresh  coal,  and  the  door  h,  leading  to  the  spnce  l»e!ow 
the  grate,  ojiened  :  the  door  n  mmt  he  kept  cjosed,  its  object  beint:  to  allow 
an  examination  of  the  intiM  ior  of  the  furnace  with  res|H'ct  to  the  tetni>erature, 
amount  of  fuel,  <&ic.  The  iiuuifl  or  cap,  represented  more  fully  in  Jig.'S^,  is 
finally  to  be  laid  on  the  upper  u|>ening  of  the  furnace.  As  soon  as  the  fuel 
has  commenced  to  bum,  a  powerful  draught  of  air  draws  through  the 
furnace,  owing  to  the  heated  air  within  being  specifically  lighter  than  that 
outside,  and  ascending  continually  through  the  cap,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  fresh  air  entering  at  5.  A  great  quantity  of  atmospheric  air.  consistii^ 
of  seventy-nine  parts  of  nitrnrrni,  and  twenty-one  of  oxygen  in  the  hundred, 
by  volume,  is  thus  introducni  among  the  hnrnini;  coals.  The  oxvirf^n  com- 
bining with  the  carbon  with  great  avidity,  i)ro(luces  an  increase  of  heat, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  being  iintnedialely  carried  up  and  out  throniih  tlie 
funnel,  permits  a  fresh  accession  of  oxygen.  The  amount  of  heat  generated 
will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  has  access  to  the 
carbon  of  the  fuel,  and  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  carbonic  acid  is 
removed. 

When  many  operations  of  this  kind  are  required  it  is  customary,  besides 

or  instead  of  the  portable  furnace,  to  use  one  that  is  fixed,  but  similar  in 
principle  and  actioo.  A  furnace  of  this  character  is  shown  in  pi.  30,  fg.^i 
ßg.  7  represents  it  in  section.  A  is  the  space  for  the  fuel.  C  the  terato  on 
which  stnnrls  the  crucible,  supported  by  a  block  of  crucible  earth,  as  in 
//If.  21  ;  B  is  the  bottom  of  the  a,sh-hole.  The  opening  of  A  is  closed  by  a 
well-fmiiig  iron  cover,  which  may  be  coated  on  the  under  side  with  clay. 
The  draught  in  this  furnace  passes  in  at  the  ash-pit,  through  the  fuel,  and 
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out  by  a  liorizoiUal  channel  into  the  vertical  chimney,  D,  which  may  be 
walled  in  the  chimney  of  the  building.  By  applying  very  higli  chimneys,  a 
much  greater  draught  can  be  obtained  than  with  the  preceduig  construction. 

The  crucible  fumaee  {pL  30,  fig.  21)  is  still  another  arrangement, 
especially  applicable  when  valuable  metals,  as  gold  and  sUver,  are  to  be 
melted.  The  larger  upper  figure  represents  a  small  closed  space,  whose 
walls  are  formed  of  an  infusible  day,  and  made  in  two  pieces,  the  upper  of 
which  can  be  lifted  off  like  a  cover.  The  metal  (or  metals)  to  be  melted 
is  introduced  into  a  crucible  of  plumbago,  or  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  and 
this  placed  on  a  block  of  infusible  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace : 
burnintr  coals  are  now  to  be  placed  round  the  crucible,  and  after  rejilncing 
the  top,  the  remaining  space  is  filled  with  Iresti  coal.  In  tlie  bottom  of  the 
furnace  are  six  or  eight  channels,  so  arranged  that  the  air  forced  by  a  pair 
of  bellows  into  the  space  £,  and  thence  through  the  channel^  may  be 
directed  principally  against  the  lower  part  of  the  crucible.  The  cover  has 
a  lateral  aperture  through  which  examinations  may  be  made  or  fresh  coal 
supplied.  The  crucible  is  removed  after  complete  fusion  of  the  metal  has 
taken  place.  Fig.  23  represents  a  pair  of  tongs  for  handling  the  heated 
crucible.  The  lower  figure,  marked  21,  is  a  smaller  crucible  furnace 
for  melting  minute  quantities  of  matter;  its  application  follows  readily  from 
what  has  just  been  said. 

In  melting  operations  which  are  exclusively  scientific,  and  not  technical 
in  their  object,  as,  for  instance,  in  ascertaining  whether  a  substance  can  be 
melted  by  some  of  the  fluxes  at  our  command,  we  may  in  many  eases  make 
use  of  the  Uowpipc  {  pi.  31,  figs,  63,  63).  This  consists  of  a  brass  tube 
inserted  into  one  end  of  an  expansion,  a,  into  whose  side  is  attached  a 
smaller  tube,  fr,  with  its  extremity  tapering  to  a  very  fine  aperture.  Air  is 
blown  from  the  mouth  into  tfip  tube,  and  the  extremity  held  above  the  wick 
of  an  alcohol  lamp,  so  that  the  flame  is  driven  into  a  horizontal  pointed 
cone  bv  tfie  fine  current  of  air:  a  very  inten??e  hent  will  thus  be  produced, 
niif!  p-^i^fcially  just  before  ifie  point  of  the  l)Iowpipe.  The  substance  to  be 
tested  IS  placed  in  small  |)ortions,  in  a  hollow  excavated  in  a  piece  of 
charcoal  or  clay,  or  held  in  platinum  forceps,  and  the  flame  directed  upon 
it.  The  object  of  the  central  chamber  of  the  blowpipe,  as  just  described, 
is  to  condense  the  moisture  of  the  breath  (the  air  too  is  condensed  to  a 
certain  amount) ;  there  are  sometimes  several  jet  pieces,  of  different  calibres, 
for  slipping  on  h.  Quite  frequently  the  blowpipe  consists  merely  of  a 
tapering  tube  of  brass,  bent  at  right  angles  near  the  extremity. 

The  oxy -ethereal  lamp  {pi.  31,  figs.  I  and  2)  is  capable  of  furnishing  a 
heat  equal  in  intensity  to  almost  any  with  wliich  we  are  acquainted.  A  is 
a  glass  lamp  filled  with  ether;  B  a  tube  by  which  the  air  is  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  inside  of  the  lamp :  C  a  fine  metal  tube,  leading  from 
a  gasometer  of  oxygen,  into  the  middle  of  the  wick  of  the  lamp.  The  lamp 
rests  on  a  foot,  D,  through  which  the  tube  C  passes.  Tiie  wick  of  the  lamp 
is  covered  by  the  ground-glass  cap  a,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the 
ether  when  the  apparatus  is  not  in  use.  The  heat  of  the  lamp  is  capable  of 
melting  flint  sufficiently  to  permit  its  being  drawn  out  into  a  thread. 
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Other  methods  are  employed  when  the  heat  required  is  not  so  ioteuse  a& 
that  we  have  just  suppc^ed.  In  many  cases  ^ass  vessels  well  annealed 
may  be  used  to  much  aidvantage. 

3.  Apparatus  for  Concerting  Solid  Bodiet  into  Oatotnu. 

* 

For  ifie  above-Mientinned  )>urposp,  much  the  same  apparatus  may  he 
employed  is  useil  in  vaporizing  liquids,  namely,  aiemhics,  matrasses,  and 
retorts.  An  Operation  ol  the  kind  may,  for  iui^tance,  have  fur  its  object  the 
separation  of  bodies  from  each  other.  Thus,  if  it  be  desired  to  obtain  the 
valuable  mercury  used  in  the  construction  of  mirrors  from  its  amalgam,  the 
latter  must  be  introduced  into  an  iron  retort  (pi.  30,  ßgs.ÜA  and  S6).  The 
first  form  diflers  from  the  second  in  having  a  small  tube»  a,  opening  into 
the  head  of  the  retort,  for  the  purpose  of  more  conveniently  filling  it, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  neck  must  not  be  .sc>iled  by  the  material 
intrcxluced.  After  filling  the  tube  is  to  be  closed  by  an  iron  stopper  or 
other  appropriate  substance.  When  the  bulb  of  the  retort  is  introduced 
into  a  furnace  and  heated,  the  mercury  passes  over  through  the  neclt  into 
a  receiver,  cooled  Ity  a  stream  of  water,  where  it  is  again  condensed.  The 
tin  remains  in  the  retort,  and  both  metuls  may  thus  be  obtained  separately. 
An  apparatus  of  iron,  provided  with  necks  of  leaden  or  glass  tubes,  may 
also  be  employed. 

Similar  retorts»  of  glass,  porcelain,  or  clay,  may  be  used  when  the  heat 
required  for  vaporization  is  not  so  great.  Should  it  simply  be  required  to 
drive  ofi)  without  collecting,  the  more  vaporizable  of  two  substances,  we 

may  frequently  make  use  of  the  matrass,  constructed  of  iron,  porcelain,  glass, 
or  clay.  The  l>ottom  of  such  a  \'essel,  info  which  the  mixture  has  been 
introduced,  is  heated,  and  the  vapor  allowed  to  escape  tln  oui^h  th»«  opt-n 
neck,  the  heat  being  so  managed  as  always  to  be  below  what  would  vaporise 
the  second  substance. 

Operations  of  this  kind  are  frequently  instituted  by  the  chemist,  and  often 
find  application  in  the  arts.  Thus  sine,  in  this  way,  may  be  driven  off  from 
its  comlnnation  with  many  other  metals,  as  it  evaporates  at  a  comparatively 
low  temperature.  Sulj^iur,  also,  is  expelled  in  a  similar  manner,  although 
the  heat  required  is  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  zinc.  An  operation  of  this 
kind  is  called  a  dittiUation  when  the  vapor  thus  produced  becomes  converted 
into  a  liquid  on  cooling,  and  a  sublimation  when  this  vapor  assumes  a  solid 
state,  apparently  without  jireviously  passing  through  the  liquid.  Distillation 
takes  place  much  more  frequently  in  the  case  of  liquids  than  of  sohda, 

8.  ApparatnM  for  Converting  lAqnid  Substances  into  Qaswus» 

Nature  exhibits  to  us  on  a  large  scale  the  conversion  of  liquid  sabetaooas 
into  gaseous.  The  evaporation  of  water  is  an  instance  of  this  kind.  The 
most  varied  applications  ara  made  in  Chemistry  «od  tfaa        ^  ll^ 
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property  of  liquids  by  which  ebullition  and  consequent  evaporation  take 
place  at  certain  temperatures.  The  ebullition  or  boiling  of  liquids  consists 
in  the  fact  that,  after  they  are  heated  to  a  certain  point,  any  additional 
increment,  instead  of  being  sensible  to  the  thermometer,  is  expended  in  a 
combination  with  individual  particles  of  the  liquid.  Thus  water,  when 
heated,  pives  indication  to  the  ihennonieter  of  a  rise  of  temperature  up  to 
100 C,  80o  R.,  or  212*^  F.  Arrived  at  this  point,  the  temperature  remains 
fixed,  provided  that  no  change  takes  place  in  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
and  the  additional  heat,  instead  of  elevating  the  temperature,  appears  to 
combine  with  the  atoms  of  water,  expanding  them  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  convert  them  into  vapor  or  steam.  The  heat  disappearing  in  this  manner 
is  said  to  become  latent,  as  it  cannot  be  indicated  by  the  thermometer, 
although  actually  existing.  For  when  this  vapor  or  steam  is  led  into  cold 
water,  its  con.sequent  condensation  is  acconipanied  by  a  rise  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  fieat  rendered  latent.  The 
boiling  point  of  liquids,  or  the  limit  of  the  ascent  of  temperature  at  which 
ebullition  takes  place,  depends  greatly  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
boiling  taking  place  .sooner  as  the  pressure  is  less.  Thus,  on  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc,  water  boils  at  187°  F. 

The  process  of  distillation  is  generally  employed  to  separate  liquids 
of  different  boiling  points  from  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  fabrication  of 
whiskey,  after  the  fermentation  of  the  mash,  a  mixture  is  produced  from  which 
the  alcohol  formed  is  to  be  separated,  and  obtained  tolerably  free  from  water. 
Pure  anhydrous  alcohol  boils  at  172.4  '  F.,  water  at  212  F.  On  bringing  the 
mash  into  a  distilling  vessel,  and  regulating  the  fire  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  vessel  shall  not  rise  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  the  latter  cannot 
pass  over  in  any  great  quantity  as  vapor,  while  the  spirit  evaporates  as  soon 
as  its  own  proper  temperature  has  been  exceeded.  By  cooling  the  tube 
terminating  the  distillatory  apparatus,  the  vapor  will  be  again  condensed, 
and  a  liquid  obtained  which  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  alcohol 
than  before.  The  spirit  will  not  be  perfectly  pure,  inasmuch  as  some 
watery  vapor  will  pass  over ;  the  amount  of  this  will,  however,  be  less  as 
the  temperature  at  which  the  operation  is  performed  is  lower. 

It  is  very  evident  that  we  may  se[iarate  vaporizable  liquids  from 
substances  mixed  with  them,  provided  the  latter  require  a  higher  temperature 
for  vaporization  than  the  former.  The  usual  apparatus  of  distillation  on  a 
small  scale  is  the  retort ;  for  larger  operations,  the  alembic  or  the  still.  For 
most  distillations  of  liquids  we  may  use  retorts  of  glass  ( pi.  30,  fi^s.  25  and 
26).  In  fig.  26  the  litjuid  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  tube  which  is  longer 
than  the  neck  of  the  retort  ;  in  fig.  25  by  means  of  a  funnel  through  the 
head  a  in  the  bulb  of  the  retort,  this  ai)erture  being  closed  by  a  well  ground 
stopper.  The  retort  thus  arranged  is  placed  in  the  sand  bath  furnace 
{fig.  8).  The  space  E  forms  a  sand  bath  composed  of  tin  :  it  is  exhibited 
more  fully  in  fig- 9.  On  its  bottom  is  placed  a  thin  bed  of  dry  sand,  and  the 
retort,  after  being  set  on  this,  is  surrounded  by  an  additional  quantity  of 
sand.  The  bath  has  a  notch  cut  out  of  the  edge  to  receive  the  neck  of  the 
retort.    The  vessel  or  tube  applied  to  the  extremity  of  the  neck  of  the 
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retort  must  be  luted  or  cemented  as  closely  as  posslUe.   The  globes  or 

matrasses  {ßgs.  27,  28,  and  29)  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  receivers.  In 
order  that  tlie  neck  of  the  retort  may  fit  as  accurately  as  possible  into  that  of 
the  u;!iil)e.  oiie  of  the  latter  is  selected  whost;  neck  in  one  place  is  onU  a 
little  wider  than  that  of  tlie  retort  to  be  set  in  it,  and  the  neck  ui  ihe 
globe  broken  olVut  this  place  with  the  help  of  a  splitting  iron  {  Jig.  24).  Of 
these  irons  there  must  be  a  considerable  number  at  hand  ;  to  u^e  them,  one 
is  selected  fitting  the  neck  of  the  globe,  or  indeed  any  other  cylinder  of 
glass,  at  a  given  place.  It  is  then  to  be  heated  red  hot  and  brought  to  the 
place  in  question,  being  held  there  for  a  few  seconds.  On  removing  the 
ring  and  pouring  cold  water  on  the  heated  glass,  this  will  crack  oflT evenly  at 
the  part  which  had  been  surrounded  by  the  red  hot  iron  ring.  Having  out 
off  the  neck  of  the  receiver  to  the  proper  length  (it  may  possibly  not  require 
the  operation  ut  nil),  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  inserted  into  it.  and  the  joining 
well  luted.  To  su(ipiu  t  the  receiver  at  the  iirvjiei-  height,  we  may  use  a 
small  table,  as  representrd  in  pi.  30,  ßg.  10.  'riie  sti  iu  of  this  can  njova 
up  and  down  in  ibe  cylindrical  part,  a,  of  the  :»tund,  and  may  be  iixed  at  any 
height  by  a  screw.  The  retort  thus  placed  in  the  sand  bath,  with  the 
receiver  supported  by  the  table,  and  generally  resting  on  a  ring  of  some  kind 
for  greater  steadiness,  heat  is  to  be  applied  under  the  furnace  and  the 
receiver  kept  constantly  cooled.  The  vapor  arising  from  the  eboUition,  and 
passing  over  into  the  receiver,  is  there  condensed  again  into  a  liquid. 

For  distillation  on  a  iai^ger  scale  we  make  use  of  the  alembic.  For  this 
purpose  the  alembic  h  constructed  in  two  difTlMent  shapes.  A  very 
simple  arrangement,  and  one  long  in  use,  is  llie  small  alembic  represented 
in  pi.  30,  ßgs.  11  and  12.  The  vessel,  />,  in  fig.  11  is  intended  lo  contain 
the  liquid  to  be  di.stilled.  J'his  is  closed  above  by  a  head,  a,  .shown  more 
fully  in  ßg.  12,  well  fitted  to  the  body,  and  the  junction  luted  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  vapor.  On  heating  the  bottom  of  the  body,  b,  the  vapor  of  the 
boiling  liquid  ascends  into  the  head,  and  passes  through  the  neck  into  the 
receiver,  which  is  kept  constantly  cool.  By  means  of  an  aperture  in  the 
head,  closed  by  a  glass  sto|)per,  fresh  material  may  be  introduced  into  the 
body  without  interrupting  the  o|)eration. 

A  convenient  arrangefnent  for  a  distilling  apj^aratus,  which  may  be  used 
for  preparing  dislilled  water,  is  shown  in  ßg.s.  4  and  5,  AB  is  the  lurnace 
over  wliich  the  alembic,  C,  is  heated.  Tiie  part  E  fits  exactly,  with  its 
under  ]iortion  somewhat  conical,  into  the  opening  of  the  aleiul>ic  C 
{ßg^-  i*'*d  5) ;  the  head  ilbcll,  D  {ßg.  5),  has  the  following  arrangement: 
The  inleri<Mr  of  the  cylinder  £,  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  space  of  the 
alembic  and  receives  the  vapor,  is  closed  like  a  roof  above,  as  seen  in  ßg.  ft. 
At  the  base  of  this  roof  is  the  escape<pipe.  The  space  D  is  filled  with  cdd 
water.  On  bringing  the  water  in  the  alembic,  C,  to  boil,  the  steam  ascends 
to  tlie  roof  over  F,  and  is  here  condensed  by  contact  with  the  constant!}^ 
cold  walls,  escaping  by  the  pipe  in  the  liquid  form.  In  this  arrangemenj^ 
the  head  itself  forms  the  cooling  apparatus.  ' 

A  compJete  distilling  apparatus,  with  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for 
co«^>lin«j  the  vapors,  is  shown  in  pi.  31,  ßg.  3.    A  is  an  alembic,  generally 
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constructed  of  copper ;  B  the  head,  which,  with  the  tube  C  and  the  cooling 
vessel  EE,  may  more  economically  be  constructed  of  tin.  The  space  for  the 
fire  is  at  G.  As  soon  as  a  li(|uifi  boils  in  the  alembic  A,  its  vaj)ors  ascend 
into  the  head  B,  and  thence  through  tlie  tui)e  ("  into  the  cooliii»:  apparatus. 
The  latter  consists  of  u  wooden  box,  DD,  iu  which  is  set  a  tin  cylinder, 
££,  ranning  out  below  ioto  a  tube,  F.  Into  the  cylinder,  EE,  is  inserted 
a  smalter  tin  cylinder,  eeee^  closed  below,  down  whose  middle  passes  the 
tube  of  a  funnel,  a,  reaching  almost  to  the  bottom.  An  uninterrupted 
atream  of  cold  water  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  under  cylinder  through  the 
fimnel,  n,  and  its  tube.  Tlie  vaixos  from  the  alembic,  which  enter  the 
«paoe  iucioscil  f  i  pa  i  '-n  flie  walls  (»f  the  inner  and  outer  cylinder,  are  cooled, 
on  the  one  side,  by  the  iVesh  water  introduced  tfn'ouizh  the  lunnei  n,  and. 
on  the  othf^''.  by  the  wafer  in  the  box  DD.  I'resli  coM  water  is  intrtjduced 
info  the  boihfui  of  this  box  by  means  of  the  funnel,  h,  and  the  )>i|ie.  c.  As 
lilt:  water  in  tlie  inner  cylinder,  ecre,  bec(»nies  heated,  it  llows  t!n"ougli  a 
suiuil  pipe  into  DD,  and  iheuce,  witii  the  healed  water  of  DD  itiielf,  out  at  a. 
It  wiil  be  remembered  that  water,  as  it  becomes  heated,  becomes 
•pedfically  lighter,  for  which  reason  the  warmest  water  will  always  occupy 
highest  position  in  the  vessel  containing  it.  The  cold  water,  also, 
io^oduced  throu^'h  the  funnels,  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  the  several 
ViMsels»  anil  displaces  the  heated  water  jueviously  occupying  that  same 
position.  The  vapors  from  the  brxly  of  the  apparatus  are  condensed  so 
perfectly  by  this  arranc'eiiient,  that  a  liquid,  hardly  lukewarm,  ßows  out  as 
the  result  throu^jh  the  pi|>e  F. 

All  distilling  apparatus,  pruperly  so  called,  have  for  their  end  the  recovery 
of  the  liquid  vaporized.  It  otteu  happens,  however,  that  our  only  object  is 
ift  eoJIect  BOBie  solid  dissolved  in  a  liquid.  Thus«  when  we  wish  to  obtain 
mUßA  aalt  firom  a  solution  of  salt  and  water,  the  water  is  here  of  no  use.  In 
ütpdi  caaest  instead  of  distilling  vessels,  we  make  use  of  very  shallow  and 
fit|^  vesi^  in  which  the  liquid  may  come  as  much  as  possible  in  contact 
^rilth  the  air.  Evaporating  dishes  of  this  kind  are  represented  in 
ßg9*  8&  and  d6. 


4.  Instruments  for  InwsHgaiing  Matter  which  is  Gaseous  at  Ordinary/ 

Temperatures. 

We  have  already  gone  into  some  detail  upon  the  methods  of  converting 
solids  Into  liquids,  and  liqtdds  into  the  gaseous  condition.  It  remains  to  see 
whether  the  reverse  may  not  be  possible,  whether  it  does  not  He  in  our  power 
to  convert  a  gas  into  a  solid,  or  at  least  into  a  liquid.  With  the  means 
commanded  by  modern  chetnistry,  there  are  now  only  three  elementary 
suh«;(ances  which  cannot  be  changed  from  their  gaseous  condition  :  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  The  method  of  condensing  gases  will  readily 
suggest  itself  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  boiling.  Since  the 
cause  of  the  gaseous  condition  of  a  f?olid  or  licjuid  is  to  be  found  in  the 
combination  of  heal  rendered  latent,  and  since,  when  this  latent  heat  is 
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withdrawn,  the  vapor  again  becomes  a  solid  or  liquid,  we  are  fairly  entitled 
to  suppose  that  those  substances  which  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
owe  this  property  to  their  latent  heat;  and  we  may  legitimately  presume 
that  by  removing  this  latent  heat  the  conversion  desired  may  be  effected. 

The  means  at  our  rommand  for  removing  latent  heat  consist  in  the 
application  of  an  extraordinary  pressure,  since,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  compression  exerted,  latent  heat  is  rendered  sensihle,  and  thus  by 
pressure  aione  may  many  gases  be  condensed  into  liquids.  A  second  method  is 
afforded  by  the  use  of  the  so-called  freezing  mixtures.  By  mixing  together 
certain  substances,  an  extraordinary  amount  of  cold  may  be  produced,  and 
many  gases  rendered  liquid  by  such  artificial  congelation.  In  cases  whKfc 
are  very  difficult  to  reduce,  both  methods  may  be  applied  simohmMiulfL 
Thus  the  gas  may  be  placed  in  a  cylinder  of  metal,  in  which  fits  a  piston, 
air-tig^t,  and  depressed  with  great  force  at  the  same  time  that  the  cylinder 
is  immersed  in  a  free/incr  mixture.  The  condensation  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this  method,  as  also  of  quite  a  peculiar  mode 
of  producing  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  well  known,  by 
its  efi'ects  at  least,  to  everybody;  it  is  one  of  the  substances  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  coal,  and  one  which  is  developed  in  the  fermentation  of 
liquids  contuning  sugar,  as  beer  and  wine,  its  presence  being  indicated  in 
the  frothing  and  foaming  of  these  and  similar  liquids,  when  the  cork 
inclosing  them  is  withdrawn.  Carbonic  acid,  to  become  liquid  at  the 
temperature  of  freezing  water,  or  32°  F.,  requires  a  pressure  of  sixty 
atmospheres,  and  at  a  temperature  of  86"  one  of  seventy-three  atmospheres. 
The  apparatus  employed  is  represented  by  pA  31,  f  s^.  6.  A  is  a  cylinder 
of  cast  iron  into  which  hi-carhonate  of  soda  must  be  intrrnluced  before  the 
piece  C  is  inserted.  At  the  same  lime  a  copper  vessel  is  to  l>e  introduced 
into  the  cylinder  containing  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  will  suffice  to  exj»el 
all  the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  its  combination  with  the  soda,  by  combining 
itself  with  the  latter.  The  iron  piece  C,  having  a  longitudinal  canal,  is  now 
screwed  into  the  cylinder.  The  copper  tube,  mm,  is  so  inserted  into  the 
side  of  C  as  to  communicate  with  its  canal.  In  a  similar  manner  this  tube 
opens  by  its  other  extremity  into  the  piece  D  of  the  smaller  iron  cylinder 
B.  similar  in  construction  to  C,  and  having  its  inner  canal  in  connexion 
with  the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  The  iron  pieces,  c,  d,  are  inserted  into  the 
similar  pieces  C  and  D,  and  through  them  pass  the  screws,  a,  h,  by  means 
of  which  an  attached  valve  fig.  7  (upside  down  in  the  plate),  may  be  so 
adjusted,  that  the  openings  of  the  tube,  mm,  may  be  shut  or  opened  at 
pleasure.  The  clamps  n,  n,  and  E,  E,  hold  the  two  ves.sels  tightly  together. 
The  apparatus  being  thus  arranged,  the  opening  of  the  tube,  mm,  in  C  is 
closed  by  depressing  the  yalve  by  means  of  the  screw  a.  The  appariSlM|; 
to  be  inclined  until  the  sulphuric  acid  placed  in  the  copper  ▼etsBl  MMMB 
over  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  thus  produce  a  chemicd  deeoMpAlHfr 
Both  valves  are  now  opened,  or  that  connected  with  the  screws  a  and  ^ 
and  the  carbonic  acid  generated  passes  into  the  cylinder,  B,  cooled  by  ice. 
So  vast  an  amount  of  rraseous  carbonic  acid  is  generated  from  the 
bi-carbonate  of  soda,  that  this  becomes  fluid  from  the  pressure  produoe4,^ 
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Its  own  alimidaiice.  As  scxm  as  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  soda  is 
supposed  to  be  completed,  the  opening  of  B  is  closed  by  means  of  the  valve 
at  b,  and  the  apparatus  taken  apart  On  opening  the  valve  at  b,  the 
liquified  carbonic  acid  will  flow  oat  as  soon  as  the  cylinder  B  is  inverted. 

The  walls  of  the  vessel  iniiat  be  strong  enough  to  resist  :i  pressure  of  sixty 
atmospheres,  ami  the  entire  exjXM'inient  is  at  all  times  dangerous.  In  an 
experiment  of  the  kind,  inslimted  in  Paris  by  Thilorier,  tlie  apparatus  burst 
and  killed  one  person,  and  severely  wounded  several  others.  The  li(juifietl 
carbonic  acid  evaporates  st»  rapidly  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  that  a 
great  part  of  it  becomes  solid,  the  part  converted  into  gas  rendering  so  much 
ii  the  heat  latent  as  to  freeze  the  rest.  In  the  condensation  of  carbonic 
srM  gas,  we  have,  therefore,  an  example  of  a  gas  condensed  to  a  liquid  by 
fnsbttfe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  condensation  of  a  liquid  by  cold  into  a 
iDÜd  body,  the  acid  being  actually  frozen  by  the  rapid  abstraction  of  the 
heat  required  by  the  evaporation  of  the  gas.  Thilorier  obtained  solid 
carbonic  acid  in  a  white  mass,  similar  to  a  bail  of  ^'^^.v  U\  cond>iniii!/ 
solid  carbonic  acid  and  elfier,  the  acid  becomes  at  iirst  li(jui«l,  and  then 
evaporates  along  with  the  etiu  r  ;  a  cold  of  such  intensitv  is  tlnis  pro<luced 
as  causes  the  thermometer  to  sink  to  180^  Itelow  the  freezing  poiiU  of  water. 
Faraday  has  obtained  a  still  lower  temj)eralure  of  170'  below  the  zero  of 
Fafareohat,  or  207''  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  by  the  action  of 
iMKdified  catbonic  acid  in  a  vacuum.  By  the  use  of  carbonic  acid,  Faraday 
MOMeded  in  liquifying  many  other  gases  which  until  then  had  resisted 
MtiyeffiMrt  Chygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  however,  resisted  every 
attempt  of  the  kind,  even  when  conibiiicfl  with  enormous  pressure. 
Liquified  nitrous  oxyde  boiled  on  the  application  of  the  carbonic 
acid. 

MaTiy  gases  r^nv  be  liquified  on  a  small  scale  in  bent  tubes 
{pi.  ;iü,  Jig.  43),  at  one  of  who.se  extremities  a  strong  glass  bulb  is  blown. 
SupjK»sing  the  bi-carbonate  of  soila  to  be  introduced  into  the  bulb,  and  the 
sulphuric  ucid  kept  iu  the  angle  of  the  bend  until  the  open  end  of  the  tube 
is  melted  together;  on  bringing  the  two  in  contact  a  rapid  evolution 
of  gas  ensues,  which  results  as  before.  One  end,  of  course,  must  be 
placed  in  a  freezing  mixture. 

II.  EuBMBIfTART  CoNOITION  OP  MaTTB«,  OB  THB  ElBNBNTS. 

Only  a  small  amount  of  the  matter  surrounding  us  is  in  its  elementary 
conrlition.  Of  the  gaseous  elements,  two.  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  mixed  in 
proportions  of  twenty-one  to  seventy-nine,  form  atmosplieric  air.  Of  liquid 
elementary  substances,  mercury  is  the  only  one  which  occurs  in  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  solid  elements  occur  uncombined,  as  gold, 
silver,  iron,  idatinum,  dec.  All  these  substances,  however,  occur  more 
frequently  in  a  compound  state,  or  united  together,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  these  chemical  combinations  consist  of  one  element,  combined 
with  one  or  more  others  in  a  definite  proportion.   The  material  composing 
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the  substance  of  plants  and  animals  almost  always  consists  of  suck 
combinations.  Hence  we  see  that  to  ascertain  the  properties  of  an 
eleineutary  body,  we  must  carefully  separate  it  IVoiii  its  combinations.  In 
the  following  articles  we  shall  preüent  the  principal  methods  of  doing  this 
for  a  number  of  these  dements. 

1.  Appeuraius  for  (^tknnii^  the  Gateout  ElemenU, 

O.ri/i^fn  sras,  while  in  a  state  of  mixture,  and  not  of  combination,  is  a 
principal  constituent  of  atmospheric  air  and  the  great  instrument  of  organic 
vitality.  Inhaled  into  the  lungs,  or  brought  into  contact  with  the 
respiratory  apjtaratus  uf  animals  in  general,  whether  skin,  gills,  lungs,  or 
branchiae,  it  furnishcä  the  chiet  means  fur  purifying  the  blood  by 
eliminating  the  eiTete  carbcHi.  This  gas,  however,  does  not  exist  alone. 
The  stimulus  to  these  various  organs  would,  in  many  cases,  be  too  great  in 
the  case  of  pure  oxygen  alone ;  we  therefore  find  this  gas  diluted  with  a 
large  prc^rtion  of  nitrogen. 

So  intimate,  however,  is  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  air, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  by  mechanical  means;  it  tlierefore 
becomes  necessary  to  do  tliis  by  chemical  agencies,  which  may  also  be 
applied  in  obtaining  oxygen  from  other  mixtures  or  compounds,  the 
latter,  in  fact,  lieing  liy  far  the  best  sources  from  wliich  to  procure  the  jxas 
in  question.  Oxygen  combines  with  almost  all  the  other  elementary  l»o(lies; 
at  least,  the  only  one  in  respect  to  which  this  fact  has  not  been  ascertained, 
is  fluorine.  To  obtain  oxygen  pure,  therefore,  we  may  use  <me  of  several 
diflerent  combinations.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  may  select  the  protos^de 
of  mercury,  a  reddish  substance,  known  in  the  arts  as  red  precipitate.  A 
suflicient  quantity  of  this  is  introduced  into  the  retort,  b  (pi  SI,  ßg.  13), 
the  neck  of  this  being  firmly  held  by  the  clamp  of  the  stand  C.  The  neck 
of  the  retort  terminates  in  the  balloon,  c,  in  which  it  is  secured  by  a  cork. 
From  the  •-•eroiid  opening  of  this  balloon  a  bent  tube,  d,  passes  into  the 
water  of  tiie  trough  A.  On  one  of  the  shelves  of  the  trough  is  placed  the 
receiver  B,  first  filled  with  water,  and  then  in\  erted  so  as  to  keep  it  entirely 
full ;  the  end  of  the  tube,  d,  nmst  be  just  under  the  bottom  of  the  receiver 
B.  The  inversion  of  the  receiver,  when  filled  with  water,  will  be  more 
practicable  if  the  open  end  be  closed  by  a  plate  of  ground  glass,  which  is  to 
be  removed  under  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  trough.  After  seeing  that 
all  the  joints  are  rendered  perfectly  air-tight  by  means  of  the  proper  luting, 
a  red  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort  by  means  of  the  s||urit  lamp 
a.  At  the  tem]ierature  of  a  low  red  heat,  the  red  oxyde  of  mercury  is 
decomposed  into  its  elements,  and  the  gaseous  oxygen  first  drives  out  the 
contained  air  through  the  conducting  tube,  d;  for  this  reason  the  first 
bubbles,  when  formed,  nmst  be  allowed  to  escape  and  not  jiass  into  the 
receiver.  When  all  the  air  has  been  expelled,  the  succeeding  oxygen  passes 
from  the  end  of  the  tube  d,  and  rising  through  the  water  in  a  succession  of 
babbles,  occupies  the  top  of  the  receiver,  displ  icing  as  much  water  as  the 
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•pace  it  occupies.   When  the  nceiTer,  B,  is  filled,  it  is  to  be  removed  to 

aiio'h  r  shelf,  and  replaced  by  a  new  receiver,  prepared  like  the  last. 

The  philosophy  of  the  operation  by  which  the  oxygen  is  liberated  is  as 
follows :  Oxygen  has  a  very  great  tendency  to  maintain  the  gaseous 
condition,  and  wc  have  seen  that  the  ordinary  ngonts  of  cold  and  pressure, 
as  usually  applied,  have  heen  unable  to  etlect  its  condensation  into  a  liquid. 
Jii  this  case  chemical  ailinity  has  done  what  the  other  agents  failed  to 
accomplish,  namely,  changed  it  from  a  gas  into  a  solid.  The  accompanying 
mercury,  also,  is  in  a  solid  state,  instead  of  its  ordinary  liquid  condition. 
Heat,  however,  overcomes  this  combination  by  which  the  two  elements  are 
solidified,  and  the  elements,  expanding,  resume  their  more  natural  state. 
The  mercury  is  liquified ;  the  oxygen  converted  into  gas,  which  then  passes 
over.  The  heat  applied  must  of  course  not  be  sufficient  to  vaporize  the 
mercury :  this  requires  a  temj^rature  of  dOOT. 

A  more  econon)ic:il  way  of  procuring  oxygen  is  to  employ  Mack  oxyde 
or  deutoxyde  ol'  iiiaiiü;anese  in  the  a|>jtaratus  ^ivt-n  in  pi.  31,  //if.  00.  The 
iron  retort,  C,  is  filled  with  maii^an.  >o,  aiid  placed  in  the  I'ui  nace,  B.  In  its 
mouth  is  inserted  the  beul  jioa  guu-baiiei  or  leaden  lube,  leading  to  the 
pneumatic  trough,  D.  On  healing  the  retort  to  redness,  one  portion 
of  oxygen  is  liberated  from  its  combination  with  the  manganese,  and  driven 
over  to  the  trough,  where  it  is  to  be  collected  with  the  {Mrecaiitions  described 
ift  the  preceding  paragraph. 

.Hydrogen  is  likewise  a  gaseous  elementary  body.  While  oxygen  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  atmosphere  combined  mechanically,  and  in  the  solid  and 
liquid  constituents  of  the  earth  combined  chemically,  hydrogen  is  never  met 
with  but  in  the  latter  slate  of  combination.  We  nmy  indeed  make  a  slight 
exception  for  the  minule  quantity  discernible  at  times  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  rt  >uh  probably  of  volcanic  action.  It  is  most  abundant  in  a  combi- 
naliun  with  oxygcji  forming  water.  The  proportions  ol  these  Uvo  gases,  in 
water,  are  one  part  of  hydrogen  aud  eight  of  oxygen  by  weight,  and  two  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  by  volume.  The  readiest  way  of  obtaining 
hydrogen  cuisists  in  the  decomposition  of  water.  Pieces  of  zinc  are  intro* 
duced  into  the  gas  generator,  A  {pL  80,  fig^  56),  the  vessel  filled  about  two 
thirds  full  of  water,  and  sulphuric  acid  poured  in  by  degrees  through  the 
funnel  tube,  D.  The  water  standing  a  little  higher  than  the  lower  end  of 
the  funnel  tube  D,  closes  this  tube,  so  that  the  gas,  when  generated,  can 
only  escape  throutjh  the  tube,  CC',  wlirefi  is  inserted  into  the  cork  stopper 
of  the  vessel  A.  In  the  case  of  this  generatinj^  vessel,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
apparatus  used  for  develofung  gases,  some  arrangement  is  employed  to 
prevent  any  danger  oi  bursting  by  the  sto)>page  of  the  conducting  tube. 
This  purpose  is  accomplished  in  our  illustration  by  means  <^  the  funnd  D, 
out  of  which  the  liquid  will  be  forced  by  any  accumulation  of  gas  in  A. 
Another  contrivance,  called  WaUer^s  Sirfety  Tube  (j^s.  44  and  45),  is 
intended  for  the  same  purpose.  Water,  or  any  more  appropriate  liquid,  is 
poured  into  the  leg  a  {fig,  45),  so  as  to  fill  the  bulb  except  about  one  third. 
A  safety  tube  of  this  character  is  inserted  into  the  corked  stopper  of  the 
generating  apparatus  instead  of  the  fiwnel  D  {ßg,  55).    Should  any 
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obstruction  ocour  in  the  conducting  tube,  the  gu  escapes  by  the  safety 
tube.  The  column  of  liquid  which  under  satisfactory  circumstances  stands 
about  ^  and  in  the  tube  at  h,  is  then  driven  back  into  the  bulb.  The  gas 
then  ascends  through  the  liquid  in  t!ie  bulb  in  the  form  of  bubbles,  and  thus 
escapes.  Tfie  arrangomenl  o{  fii:.  44  may  serve  to  bring  about  the  same 
result  in  regard  to  the  conducting  lube,  by  attaching  to  the  latter  an  appa- 
ratus similar  to  that  of />/.  31,  fi^-dl  (the  hgun-  is  inverted  in  the  plate). 
The  end,  a,  of  the  latter  apparatus  is  to  be  placed  in  the  cork  of  the 
generating  vessel.  PI.  31,  jßg.  56,  exhibits  still  another  kind  of  gas 
generator,  with  two  opening!^  one  of  them  receiving  the  funnel  tah^  the 
other  the  gas  conductor.  It  frequently  happens  that  gases  must  be  fined 
from  the  watery  vapor  with  which  they  are  combined.  This  is  deM 
by  interrupting  the  gas  conductor  by  a  wider  tube  (fig.  56),  first  part^ 
filled  with  cotton,  and  next  with  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  latter 
substance  nh«orl)in<»;  waterv  vapor  with  great  eagerness.  The  tub  B,  in 
pi.  30,  //;'•.  55,  is  the  pnnimutic  tub  or  trov<^h  as  generally  used  In*  chemists. 
It  has  at  cc  a  shelf  pro\  ided  with  grooves  and  hole.s,  unrier  some  of  winch 
small  funnels  are  attached.  Water  is  poured  into  the  trough  to  a  height 
of  an  inch  or  two  above  the  shelf.  The  receivers  are  to  be  filled  with 
water,  and  then  inverted  and  placed  on  the  shelf,  over  one  of  the  apertures. 
The  end  of  the  tube  communicating  with  the  gas-generating  apparatarliti|l» 
be  brou^t  under  one  of  the  funnels,  which  then  guides  the  gas  in  its  aao^ 
through  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  receiver.  The  general  operation  is  the 
same  as  already  described.  The  receiver  njay  also  be  so  placed  on  the 
shelf  ns  to  project  by  less  than  half  its  diameter,  and  the  end  of  the  gas  tube 
brougitt  under  the  open  space.  In  this  way  the  holes  and  funnels  may  be 
dispensed  with.  -  ^m— «. 

Chlorine,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  a  gas  of  a  yellowish  green  color,  and 
very  corrosive,  and  poisonous  when  inhuied.  This  gas  is  one  of  the  consti- 
touits  of  common  salt,  which  is  a  combination  of  chlorine  with  the  metal 
sodium,  forming,  in  chemical  nomenclature,  the  chloride  of  sodium.  Chlorine 
is  very  conveniently  obtained  from  muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  an  add 
procured  in  large  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  froiB 
dommon  salt.  This  h}  (imchloric  acid  is  a  combination  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen,  formed  under  the  conditions  required  for  separating  the  chlorine 
from  common  salt.  Fill  the  flask  A  {pi.  f  <z.  14)  nearly  half  full  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  into  it  dro)»  some  substance  rich  in  oxypen.  as  the 
peroxvde  of  maniianese  :  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  will  combine  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid,  luruiing  water,  leaving  the  chlorine  free  to  pass  over, 
and  to  be  collected  in  a  receiver,  as  already  described.  To  accelerate  the 
operation,  a  spirit  lamp  is  placed  under  the  flask,  which  is  fixed  by  the  two 
rings,  a  and  6,  of  the  retort  stand,  C.  The  apparatus  {fig.  14)  here  described 
is  applicable  to  many  other  purposes. 
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2.  Apparatus  for  Procuring  the  Liquid  EkmeiUs. 

Among  the  aimj^e  tatwlanoM  entering  into  the  composition  of  our  eerth, 
and  its  contents,  only  two  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  the  non- 
metallic  hramiWt  and  the  metaUto  vurcury.  The  latter  is  sometimes  found 
native,  but  more  frequently  in  its  combination  with  sulphur  as  cinnabar. 

The  fijllowint;  method  may  be  employed  to  separate  the  metal  from  the 
sulphur.  Mix  the  rinmVinr  ^v!th  iron  filings,  and  place  it  in  an  iron  retort 
{pi.  30,  //V.  25).  The  retort  is  then  to  be  brought  to  a  red  heat,  a^  in  a 
wind  furnace  {fig.  3).  At  this  red  heat  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  iron 
filings,  forming  a  sulphuret  of  iron,  leaving  the  mercury  in  a  metallic 
condition  to  be  carried  over  in  the  formof  ^apor  into  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
and  thence  to  an  appropriate  receiver.  The  receiver  heiog  kept  conatantiy 
cod,  the  vapor  of  tfie  mercury  is  condensed,  and  the  metal  thus  obtained  In 
its  ordinary  liquid  state. 

3.  Apparaiu»  for  obtaining  the  Solid  Element». 

The  methods  to  be  enjpioyed  for  separating  those  elementary  bodies  which 
are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  vary  very  much  with  the  .  different 
combinations  which  have  to  he  considered.  Only  a  few  of  these  methods 
ai  manipulation  can  be  referred  to  in  the  ftdiowing  pages.  Pt  31,  J^.  8, 
represents  the  apparatus  for  obtaining  pko^horus,  BC  ia  a  iumaee»  into 
which  an  iron  retort.  A,  may  be  introduced.  The  retort  must  be  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  charcoal  dusi  and  phosphate  of  lime.  This  Latter  sail  if 
obtained  from  burnt  bones,  by  several  intermediate  stages  of  manipulation 
The  phosphoric  acid  at  a  red  heat  is  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen  having 
ihea  a  greater  afBiiity  for  the  carbon  of  the  charcoal,  lui  iiis  witii  it  carbonic 
acid  and  carbonic  oxyde,  leaving  the  phosphorus  in  the  form  ot  a  vapor, 
which  is  carried  over  and  condensed  in  the  bent  upper  tube,  b.  The  end 
of  the  tube  dips  a  few  inches  below  the  surfece,  ccc,  of  the  water,  placed  in  a 
flask,  D,  closed  above  with  a  cork,  through  which  passes  the  tube  d.  The 
phoqihorus  thus  condensed  in  the  tidie  flows  into  the  water,  where  it  aocur 
mulates  at  the  bottom.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  access  of 
atmospheric  air,  as  the  contact  of  the  two  would  be  followed  by  a  combus- 
tion resulting  from  the  combination  of  the  phosphorus  with  oxygen,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  tube  d,  which,  pa.«?sing 
through  the  cork.  Incs  not  reach  quite  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  serves  to 
permit  the  escape  oi  the  various  gases,  as  carbonic  oxyde  and  acid,  which 
are  formed  during  the  operatioo.  Phosphorus  is  a  noD>metallic  substance 
having  tnnoh  the  appearance  of  white  wax,  and  requires  to  be  handled  very 
carefully  on  account  of  its  inflammable  character. 

Prtpamtiott  of  Sodmm.  Common  salt,  rock  salt,  sea  salt,  all  one  am! 
the  same  substance,  consist  of  two  simple  bodies  combined  in  definite 
proportioi^  the  otte  a  gss,  chlorine,  the  other  a  silver  while  metal,  sodium. 
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The  latter  has  so  great  an  affinity  for  oxygen  wt  to  take  it  from  almost  uoj 
combination  possible  to  be  formed.  Thus»  if  sodiam  be  thrown  on  water,  a 
part  of  the  latter  will  immediately  be  decomposed*  its  o^gen  uniting  with 
the  metal  to  form  the  alkali  soda»  and  the  hydr<^en  escaping  in  the  form  of 
a  gas.  The  combination,  however^  of  sodium  with  water,  is  attended  by 
the  development  of  so  much  heat,  as  to  inflame  the  liberated  hydrogen, 
which  immediafely  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
fabrication  f>f  hydrochloric  acid  from  coiiiinon  salt,  the  base  of  the  latter  is 
tiuallv  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  oxyde.  or  as  the  alkali  soda,  known  as 
caustic  soda.  This  is,  however,  not  obtained  in  its  separate  form  wiiiiout 
further  manipulation,  being  exhibited  as  a  carbonate.  It  is  from  this 
carbonate  of  soda  that  the  metal  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  (umaoe 
DD  {pL  81»  ßg.  9).  The  wrought  iron  vessel,  A,  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
furnace  on  the  two  cross-bars,  /,  /.  One  of  the  iron  bottles  used  to  contain 
the  m<»rcury  of  commerce  may  be  used  as  the  vessel  in  question.  Into  the 
opening  of  this  bottle,  a  gun-barrel,  about  six  inches  long,  must  be  firmly 
fixp^!,  nnd  the  bottle  partially  filled  with  a  mixture  of  dry  carbonate  of  ?oda 
and  charcoal,  and  placed  in  the  furnace,  ^vhich  must  have  a  very  powerful 
drauL'ht.  The  opening.  C'C,  through  \viiich  the  bottle  is  introduced  into  the 
fuinace,  is  closed  tight  by  a  piece  of  fire-brick,  any  interstices  being  luted 
or  cemented.  The  short  iron  gun-barrel,  a,  passes  through  the  brick. 
When  the  vessel  has  been  brought  to  a  red  heat,  the  copper  vessel,  B,  is 
joined  to  the  gun-barrel,  a,  by  a  short  neck  in  the  upper  portion,  and 
partly  covered  by  a  wire  frame.  Opposite  to  the  neck  just  referred  to,  is  a 
short  copper  cylinder  at  e,  extending  to  the  wire  frame,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  permit  the  introduction  of  an  iron  rod  through  B  into  the  tube  a,  for 
the  purpose  of  freeing  it  from  any  obstruction  The  tube,  d,  is  attached  to 
the  side  of  B,  near  its  upper  part.  Tins  co})]>er  vessel,  B,  consists  of  two 
portions  which  can  be  lifted  apart.  The  lower  part  embraces  the  upper  as  far 
as  the  roof,  cc,  which  is  soldered  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  <^ 
Cfae  vessel.  The  lower  part  of  the  vessel  is  now  to  be  filled  about  tWo 
thirds  with  petroleum  or  naphtha,  the  upper  part  slipped  in,  and  the  vessri 
thus  adjusted,  brought  into  communication  with  the  iron  tube  a.  The  wire 
frame  must  be  kept  constantly  cold  by  means  of  snow  or  ice,  and  the  heat 
of  the  furnace  raised  to  a  great  intensity.  At  a  strong  red  heat  the  carbonate 
of  soda  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  oxyde  of  sodium,  and  the  carbon 
of  the  charcoal  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxyd^  ,  tnrming  carbonic 
oxyde  and  carbonic  acid,  leaving  tho  metal  free.  Tiie  gases  pass  over 
through  the  tube  into  the  cold  copper  vessel ;  the  melul  in  the  form  of 
vapor  also  passes  over,  and  is  condensed  into  small  globules,  which  full  to 
the  bottom  of  the  nqihtha.  The  nafditha  being  a  hydrogen  compound,  free 
from  oxygen,  prevents  the  aooess  of  the  latter  gas  to  the  metallic  sodium. 
A  nearly  similar  process  may  be  used  to  obtain  some  other  metab,  as 
potassium,  from  their  combinations. 

Method  of  obtaining  MetaUtc  Iron.  Our  object  in  this  place  is  not  to 
treat  of  the  reduction  of  iron  on  the  large  scale  from  its  ores,  but  simply  to 
mention  the  chemical  process  bv  which  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
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atnoutit  of  pure  metal  in  a  certain  coiubination,  such  as  the  protoxyde  or 
peroxyde. 

For  this  «xperiment  we  may  use  the  epparatus  represented  in 
pi.  81,  ßg.  66.  A  glass  tube,  b,  constructed  of  glass  of  difficult  fusion,  and 
having  a  bulb  blown  in  the  middle,  has  small  brass  cocks  attached  to  each 

end  by  caoutchouc  tubes.  By  means  of  these  cocks  the  tube  is  to  be 
attached  to  an  air>pump,  and  afterwards  weighed  when  all  the  air  has  been 
removed.  Note  must  be  taken  of  llie  lo^s  of  weight  in  the  tube,  produced 
by  the  exhaustiun  of  the  air.  Into  the  bulb  of  the  tube  is  now  to  be 
introduced  a  (luaiitily  of  still  hot  oxyde  of  iron,  heated  over  a  Berzelius 
lamp.  This  lamp  {ßg.  11),  one  of  the  most  convenient  of  all  chemical 
apparatus,  is  constructed  as  follows :  a  is  an  annular  vessel  for  containing 
alcohol,  the  space  within  the  annulus  being  occupied  by  a  cylinder,  c,  in 
communication  with  the  vessel  The  cylinder  Is  double,  one  within  the 
other:  an  annular  bottom  is  soldered  between  the  two  cylinders,  thus 
inclosing  a  space  which  is  brought  into  communication  with  the  space  of 
the  vessel  a,  by  means  of  two  short  tubes  passing  between  a  and  c.  A 
tul)ular  lamp-wlck  is  placed  in  this  space  between  the  two  cylinders,  and 
kept  constantly  moistened  by  the  alcohol  flowing  from  a  through  the  tubes  ; 
this  wick  may  l)e  regulated,  as  to  height,  by  a  screw,  /.  The  s)>ace  within 
the  inner  cylinder  is  open  at  both  ends,  thus  allowing  the  introduction  of  a 
constant  stream  of  fresh  air  into  the  centre  of  the  wick  when  burning. 
The  flame  is  surrounded  by  the  small  chimney  g,  made  of  sheet  iron,  and 
intended  to  increase  the  draught.  The  lower  slide,  of  the  stand,  e, 
carries  the  lamp^  and  another  above  it  the  vessel  to  be  heated,  in  this 
instance  the  crucible  h.  Both  slides  may  be  set  at  any  tieight  along  the 
vertical  rod  of  the  stand,  by  means  of  lightning-screws.  The  iron  pincers 
{ßg.  04)  are  used  to  liandle  the  heated  vessel. 

If  now,  as  already  mentioned,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxyde  of  iron,  as 
from  thirty  to  fifty  grains,  be  removed  from  the  crucible  into  the  tube  b 
(  /ffT.  58),  the  oxyde  of  iron  is  to  be  permitted  to  cool  in  a  vessel  lilled  with 
dry  air;  the  cocks  are  to  be  again  attached,  and  the  air  pumped  out,  after 
which  the  tube  is  to  be  again  weighed.  The  excess  of  weight  in  the  latter 
weighing  will  represent  the  weight  of  the  oxyde  introduced.  After  again 
removing  the  cocks  the  glass  tube  is  to  be  connected  by  dried  cork  or 
oaontohouc  tubes,  with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  ßg.  58.  Here 
A  ia  a  gasmneter  filled  with  hydrogen ;  B  a  flask  half  full  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
a  a  bidb  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium  ;  then  cotnes  the  tube  with  the 
oxyde  of  iron,  and  to  this  succeeds  the  tube  c,  likewise  filled  with  chloride 
of  calcium.  After  this  series  of  tubes  has  been  connected  air-tight  by 
means  of  the  glass  coinlucting  tubes,  /,  /,  /,  llie  cock,  e,  of  the  gasometer  is 
to  be  opened.  The  hydrogen  passes  out  in  bubbles  through  the  sulphuric 
acid  into  the  top  of  B,  thence  through  /  into  the  first  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  a.  The  sulphuric  acid  through  which  the  gas  is  driven  abstracts  from 
it  the  mingled  watery  vapor ;  this,  however,  is  done  more  completely  by 
the  chloride  of  calcium,  the  gas  arriving  perfectly  dry  in  the  tube  b,  w  here 
h  comes  into  contact  with  the  oxyde  of  iron.   As  soon  as  all  air  in  the 
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■pp«ratiia  has  thus  been  replaood  by  hydrogen,  the  lamp  (ßg,  11)  is  to  be 
brought  under  the  bulb  of  h,  and  the  oxyde  of  iron  heated  to  a  slight  glow. 
When  this  has  ensued  the  hydrogen  connbines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 

OTvHe  to  form  water,  which  is  carried  by  the  succcedinsr  hvdrosxen  into  the 
calcium  tube  c,  and  there  absorbed.  Alter  a  time  tlie  oxyde  in  h  will  be 
found  corn|)letely  reduced  to  metallic  iron.  The  lamp  must  now  be 
removed  and  the  whole  apparatus  allowed  to  cool.  The  bulb  conlainitig 
the  iron  is  again  to  be  provided  with  the  cocks  and  the  air  exhausted ,  on 
weighing  it,  the  difference  between  this  weighing  and  the  preceding  will  be 
the  weight  of  the  oxygen,  and  the  difierence  between  this  last  weighing  and 
the  first  will  be  the  weight  of  the  iron.  In  experiments  tending  to  graaH 
accuracy,  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  c,  h  likewise  weighed  befon  antf 
after  the  operation.  This  tube  will  be  increased  in  weight  by  the  water 
absorbed,  and  as  the  composition  of  water  is  well  known,  the  amount  of 
oxygen  in  the  estimated  weight  of  water  must  coincide  with  the  amount 
lost  by  the  oxyde  of  iron.  .  . 

IIL  Thi  Elements  and  theu  CoMSMATKiira. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  bodies 

surrounding  us  are  chemically  com])ound  in  their  character.  Of  this  we 
are  abundantly  convinced  by  the  possibility  of  reproducing  certain 
compounds  from  the  elements  which  we  had  obtained  from  them.  In  this 
wav  we  are  enabled  very  conveniently  to  form  certain  substAUces  whose 
composition  has  been  first  ascertained  by  analysis. 

It  is  a  very  general,  if  not  universal  law,  that  a  simple  body  combines 
only  with  another  simple  body,  rarely  with  one  that  is  already  compound. 
In  this  manner  are  produced  chemical  combinations  of  the  first  degree,  or 
binary  compound»f  containing  two  elements.  When  two  binary  compottn<b 
unite,  a  ternary  conqtound  is  produced.  The  number  of  these  ternary 
compounds  far  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  otlu  rs. 

Difierent  names  are  given  to  particular  classes  of  these  com(X}unds. 
Thus  the  binary  compounds  of  oxy^;en  with  any  other  clement  are  either 
oxydes  or  acids.  When  tlie  same  elenjent  combines  with  oxygen  to  form 
an  oxyde  in  more  than  one  proportion,  that  containing  the  least  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  called  the  prot oxyde ;  the  next,  Ueutoxyde  ;  the  third,  tritoxyde; 
&.C. :  the  highest  pro|>ortion  gives  us  the  peroxyde.  The  acid  combinations 
of  oxygen  have  the  name  of  the  combining  element  with  a  termination  of 
ic.  Thus  nitrogen  and  oxygen  form  nitric  acid.  If  there  be  two  add 
compounds,  the  one  with  least  oxygen  ends  in  ons,  as  nitroua  acid. 

The  most  remarkable  law  of  chemistry,  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  on 
which  the  whole  science  depends,  is,  that  the  elements  always  combine  in 
definite  proportions  by  weight.  An  entirely  new  attribute  is  thus  added  to 
our  previous  idea  of  an  element,  namely,  its  capacity  of  combining, 
according  to  definite  laws,  with  all  the  others.  Thus  carbon  iipver 
combines  with  oxygen  in  any  other  ratio  than  that  of  0:8,  while  sulphur 
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combines  with  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  10:8.  The  same  numbers,  six 
and  sixteen,  expressing  the  ratio  of  combination  for  carbon  and  sulphur 
with  oxygen,  express  also  the  ratio  of  their  mutual  combination.  Their 
ratios  experience  no  other  modifications  than  those  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  first  or  second  term.  This  same  law  of  definite  proportions  applies  not 
only  to  carbon,  suljJmr,  and  oxygen,  but  to  all  elements.  Knowing,  ihoii, 
the  ratio  in  which  all  the  elements  combine  with  oxygen,  we  shall  have  the 
ratio  of  their  cojnbinations  with  each  other.  This  ratio  may  be  expressed 
either  by  the  numbers  themselves,  or  by  their  multiplication  into  some 
definite  progression.  This  progression  may  he  the  series  of  numbers  from 
one  to  five,  and  in  some  cases  fractions  intermediate  to  these.  The 
numbers  thus  obtained  for  the  different  elements  are  known  by  the  ternis, 
atomic  weights,  combining  numbers,  or  chemical  equivalents,  and  were  first 
established  with  remarkable  accuracy  by  Berrelius,  and  afterwards 
corrected  by  other  cliemists.  In  the  following  table  we  present  the 
elements  aJready  known  to  chemists,  with  tiieir  .symbols  and  equivalents. 
For  greater  convenience  we  have  given  two  series  of  equivalents,  the  one 
-where  hydrogen  is  taken  as  unity  and  oxygen  as  8,  the  other  assuming 
12.5  as  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  100  as  that  of  oxygen. 

The  equivalents  adopted  in  the  table  are  taken  from  the  third  volume  of 
the  fifth  (German)  edition  of  Berzelius'  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  a  few  more 
recent  determinations  by  Marignac  being  added.  Many  chemists  consider 
the  equivalents  of  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Iron,  Silver,  Mercury,  Sulphur,  and 
some  others,  as  exact  multiples  of  that  of  Hydrogen  ;  but  experiment  has  not 
yet  established  this  point  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner. 

Tantalum,  Niobium,  and  Pelopium  occur  associated  in  nature,  and  have 
not  yet  been  perfectly  separated.  The  name  Columbium  was  applied  to  the 
metal  obtained  from  the  Columbite  of  Connecticut  by  Dr.  VVollaston.  Rose 
has  recently  ascertained  its  identity  with  Niobium,  and  it  is  therefore  better 
to  drop  the  old  name,  which  has  only  been  employed  by  American 
writers. 

The  symbols  are  abbreviations  of  the  English  or  classical  names, 
employed  for  greater  convenience  of  reference.  Those  elements  to  which 
no  equivalent  is  appended,  have  either  been  discovered  quite  recently,  o* 
else  elements  supposed  to  be  pure,  have  been  ascertained  to  be  compounded 
with  some  other  elements,  and  the  equivalents  previously,  determined  luust 
therefore  be  rejected. 

The  circumstances  under  which  chemical  combinations  of  simple  bodies 
take  place,  are  very  various.  Temperature  exerts  a  great  influence, 
although  its  action  differs  much  under  different  circumstai>ces.  Many 
bodies  require  to  be  cooled  in  order  that  a  combination  may  take  place. 
Thus  chlorine  only  combines  with  water  at  and  under  a  temperature  of  about 
32*^  F.  ;  others  combine  directly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  whenever  broucrfit 
into  communication,  as  potassium  and  oxygen.  By  far  the  greater  nun)ber 
of  combinations,  however,  are  produced  through  the  instrumentality  of  Ite^t, 
while  others  again  are  decomposed  by  the  same  agency.  Of  all  siisplft- 
elements,  oxygen  exhibits  the  greatest  tendency  to  combine  with  the  rest, 
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and  it  is  combinationt  of  oxygen  which  conttititte  the  greater  portion  of 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kiogdomi.  Many  compounds  of  oxygen 
are  produced  at  elevated  temperatures  alone.  Under  these  circumstanceiy 
the  heat  which  is  liberated  in  almost  ail  chemical  combinations,  and 

e55peci;illy  those  between  clementfi  havinjr  a  great  affinity  for  v:\r\<,  other,  is 
set  free  in  large  nuantitif «  thus  serving  to  heat  fresh  riKirrcr.  !SI:iny 
substances  do  not  combine  ijuite  so  readily  with  each  other,  aiui  whIj  many 
the  tern[x;rature  must  be  elevated  to  a  very  great  degre«  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result. 


Liar  OP  THE  ELBMaaTe,  wrra  Taaia  JSouivalkviv  ano  SxiffaoLa. 


HUMI. 

Symbol*. 

H  =  I. 

O  =  I00. 

Aluminum  .  .  . 

Al. 

13,07 

170,9 

Antimony  .  .  . 

Sb.  ('> 

12U,03 

1612,9 

Arsenic  .... 

As. 

75,10 

086,8 

Barium  .... 

Ba. 

68,54 

856,7 

Bismuth  .... 

Bi. 

212,85 

2660,7 

B. 

10.8Ü 

136,2 

Bromine  .... 

Br. 

79.90 

999,6 

Cadmium  .  .  . 

Cd. 

55,7.*} 

696.7 

Calcium  .  .  .  . 

Ca 

20,12 

251,6 

Carbon    .  .  .  . 

C. 

fl, 

7.5,0 

Cerium   .  .  .  . 

Ce. 

47.26 

590,8 

Chlorine  .  .  .  . 

CI. 

96,i& 

443,2 

Chromium .  .  . 

Cr. 

20,30 

328,8 

Cobalt  

Co. 

29,48 

308,0 

Cu, 

31,64 

395,6 

Didymium  .  .  . 

D. 

49.60 

1  630,0 

l^rbium  .  .  .  . 

E. 

Fluorine  .  .  .  . 

F. 

1  19.0 

237,5 

Glucinum  .  .  . 

G. 

13,93 

1  174,2 

Gold  

Au.<») 

98,16 

1 1329,1 

Hydrogen  .  .  . 

11. 

1 

1  12,5 

Iodine  

I. 

120,88 

11586,0 

Ir. 

98,50 

1232,0 

Fe. 

28,04 

350.5 

Lantannm.  .  . 

U. 

47,04 

588,0 

Pb.  <') 

1201,0 

Lithium  .  .  .  . 

L. 

6,52 

81.(1 

Magnesium  .  . 

Mg. 

12.64 

158,1 

Manganese  .  . 

Mn. 

S7,56 

344,6 

Mercury  .  .  .  . 

100,09 

1251,2 

Molybdenum.  . 

Mo. 

4«»0 

67M 

Hmdw. 

H  =  l. 

OsM. 

Ni. 

29.54 

369.3 

1  Niobium .... 

Nb. 

I  Nitrogen .  .  «  . 

N. 

14 

175,0 

1  Norium  .... 

No. 

Osmium  .... 

Os. 

99,40 

1242,6 

1  Oxygen  .... 

0. 

8 

100 

1  Paftadinm  .  .  . 

Pd. 

53,23 

665,4 

1  Pelopium  .  .  . 

Pe. 

Phosphorus.  .  . 

P. 

31,36 

392,0 

Platinum    .  .  . 

Pt 

08.5« 

1232.0 

Potassium  .  .  . 

K.t-' 

39.10 

488,8 

Rhodium.  .  .  . 

R. 

59*15 

651,0 

Ruthenium.  .  . 

Ru. 

53.15 

651.9 

Selenium    .  .  . 

Se. 

89,61 

495.2 

Si. 

«2,21 

277.7 

Silver  

Ap.^^' 

107,96 

1.^19,6 

Na.  (»' 

28,17 

289,7 

Strontium  .  .  . 

Sr. 

43,67 

54.5.9 

1  Sulphur  .  .  .  . 

S. 

16.05 

200.7 

Tellurium  .  .  . 

Te. 

64,13 

801.7 

Tantalum  .  .  . 

Ta. 

Terbium  .  .  .  . 

Tb. 

Thorium  .  .  .  . 

Th. 

59,50 

743.8 

Tin  

Sn.('«) 

58,82 

735,3 

Titanium.  .  .  . 

Ti. 

24.12 

j  301,5 

Tungsten.  .  .  . 

95,06 

!  1188,3 

Uranium .  .  .  . 

u. 

59,42 

742.8 

Vanadium  .  .  . 

V. 

68,55 

856,9 

Yttrium  .  .  .  . 

Y. 

Zn. 

32,. 52 

Zirconium .  .  . 

Zi. 

38,57 

1  419,7 

<1).  Stibium, 
(t).  Cuprum. 
(8).  Aurum. 
(4).  Ferrum. 
460 


(5)  .  Plumbum. 

(6)  .  Hydrargyrum. 

(7)  .  Kalium. 

(8)  .  Argentum. 


(9).  Natrium. 

(10)  .  Stannuro. 

(11)  .  WolBnm. 
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1.  A^aratw  for  Combining  Gomcous  Elements, 

Combination  of  Hydrogen  with  Oxygen.  To  ascertain  ihe  ratio  in  which 
these  two  giises  couibine,  we  make  use  ol'  an  instrument  termed  an  eudiometer 
{pi.  31, ßg  66).  This  is  especially  employed  to  determine  the  character  of 
a  gi«  with  respect  lo  its  amoimt  of  oxygen.  The  eudiometer  is  essentially 
a  giraduated  giass  tube*  into  the  upper  end  of  which  two  wires  have  been 
inserted  opposite  to  each  other.  A  tube  of  this  character  Is  oAen  surrounded, 
excepting  two  longitudinal  strips  allowing  the  graduation  to  be  seen,  by  a 
mtHai  casing.  This  tube  is  first  inverted  and  filled  with  water,  then  erected 
under  water  and  raised,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  may  still  be 
immersed,  the  tube  itself  remaining  filled  with  water.  Pure  hydrogen  gns 
is  now  to  be  introduced  into  the  lube  by  tlie  ordinary  method  of  tiianipu- 
lalion,  filling  it  to  a  certain  amoimt,  as  twelve  degrees  :  if  half  this  voluuie 
or  six  degrees  of  pure  oxygen  be  now  introduced,  and  the  charge  of  a 
Leyden  jar  passed  through  the  mixed  gases  by  means  of  the  two  metal 
wires,  an  explosion  will  take  place,  sometimes  sufficient  to  shatter  the  tube. 
If  the  gases  be  perfectly  pure,  the  water  will  immediately  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  eudiometer,  the  contained  gases  having  all  been  combined  to  form 
water.  If  seven  degrees  of  oxygen  had  been  taken  in  the  above  experi- 
ment, then  there  would  have  been  one  degree  of  oxygen  left  in  the  tube 
after  the  explosion,  just  as  we  would  have  had  a  portion  left  of  hydrogen 
had  this  gas  entered  in  greater  proportion  than  the  one  nientioneti.  Here 
we  perceive  that  chemical  combinations  are  all  definite,  and  that  an  excess 
of  one  ingredient  over  the  proper  proportion,  is  indicated  by  this  excess 
remaining  free. 

9.  J^^panUm»  for  Cmiibinii^  laqtud  EkmentM  with  Gaseotu. 

As  already  mentioned,  mercury  and  bromine  alone  of  all  chemical 
elements,  occur  in  the  liquid  condition.  Mercury  can  be  combined  directly 
with  gaseous  oxygen.  If  this  metal  be  boiled  for  several  months  in  a 
niatra.ss  (/)/.  30,  fig  27),  whose  neck  for  lliis  purpose  should  be  several  feet 
long,  the  mercury  will  Ije  gradually  changed  into  a  red  crystalline  powder, 
which,  in  10Ö  parts  by  weight,  contains  10Ü  uf  mercury  and  8  of  oxygen. 
It  is  this  oxyde  ef  mercury  which  by  heating  is  again  decomposed  into 
mercury  and  oxygen,  and  may  therefore  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  pure 
osxygen.  More  advantageous  processes  for  obtaining  this  oxyde  are  known 
m  the  arts,  more  complicate4,  however,  in  their  character. 

8.  Appanüu»  for  Combining  Solid  and  Gaseous  EUnunts, 

Amonsr  the  gaseous  elements,  oxysen  and  chlorine,  as  also  iodine,  bromine, 
and  suipimr,  wlmu  converted  into  vapor  by  iieat,  combine  wuh  almost 
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■11  other  elements;  at  least  in  many  cases  all  that  is  neoessary  to  eifect  diia 
combination  is  the  heating  of  the  latter.  The  apparatus  employed  for  the 
purpose  is  generally  very  simple»  eonsisttng  principally  of  cmoibles,  tubes 

of  porcelain  and  glnss,  capsules,  nfiatrasses,  flasks,  and  retorts. 

In  most  experiments.  Iiowever.  instituted  with  the  gases  proper,  a  large 
quantity  ol  these  is  required  tn  lie  l<rj)f  in  convenient  vessels.  Such  vessels 
are  known  as  gasometers.  They  are  so  contrived  as  to  j>errnit  a  convenient 
filling  in  of  the  gas,  as  well  as  its  safe  preservation  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  when  not  required  for  use.  To  this  must  be  added  a  facility  in 
extracting  as  much  or  as  little  as  may  be  needed  for  experimental  purposes. 
PL  30,  ßg».  58  and  59  represent  a  gasometer  of  the  earlier  eoBstmctioo. 
The  entire  apparatus,  consisting  of  two  vessels,  is  first  filled  with  water,  and 
the  cook,  Z,  el'isrd,  so  that  the  water  in  the  flask  cannot  flow  out  through 
the  tube  G.  The  gas  conductor  is  attached  to  the  tube  C,  through  which 
the  gas  generated  is  allowed  to  enter.  The  cocks  O  and  n  are  opened,  R 
remaining  closed.  As  tlie  gas  enters  through  the  tube  (  ()  into  the  vessel  B, 
and  rises  in  single  bubbles  through  the  water  in  this  vessel,  the  water  is 
driven  out  through  the  open  cock,  o,  at  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  B  is  filled 
with  gas,  the  cocks,  O,  o.  are  closed,  and  the  apparatus  retained  ill  this  state 
until  the  gas  is  required  for  use.  To  force  out  the  gas  when  wanted,  the 
cock  Z  must  be  opened.  The  air  which  presws  on  the  flask  through 
the  tube  T,  after  the  openings  E  {fg.  59)  and  F  (jl^.  68)  have  been  closed, 
drives  the  water  through  the  bent  tube,  G,  into  the  gas-vessel,  B,  hen 
displacing  the  gas,  and  driving  it  out  through  Rt  \n  hen  the  cock  R  is  opened. 
The  gas  may  thus  be  driven  into  another  vessel,  as  shown  in  fig.  59,  by 
connecting  the  extremities  of  the  two  brass  tubes,  t\  t',  by  caoutchouc.  ' 

The  gasometers  of  more  recent  construction  are,  however,  far  more 
convenient  (/>/.  31,  fign-  4  and  ä).  The  first  hgure  gives  a  back,  and  the 
second  a  side  view  of  the  instrument :  A  and  B  are  cylindrical  venels  made 
of  copper  or  sine.  The  upper  one  is  connected  with  the  lower  by  poeu  and 
several  tubes.  The  rods  e  and  bb  are  tubes,  provided  with  cooks,  by  means 
of  which  the  communication  through  the  tubes  between  the  twovessela  may 
be  interrupted  or  restored  at  pleasure.  One  tube,  bb,  reaches  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  A ;  the  other,  e,  ends  on  the  cover  to  which  it  is 
soldered.  The  glass  tube,  cr,  is  so  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  lower 
vessel,  as  that  one  end  conmiunicates  with  the  interior  of  A  at  the  top,  and 
the  other  end  at  the  bottom.  At  the  botloru  of  A  there  i.s  an  escajHj  pipe,  C, 
capable  uf  being  closed  by  a  screw  lid.  To  use  the  apparatus,  the  cocks  at 
e  and  b  are  first  opened,  and  the  apertures  in  {Ji^.  5)  a  and  {fig.  4)  C  are 
closed  by  their  cover.  Water  is  poured  into  the  upper  cylinder,  which 
enters  through  the  tube  bb  into  the  vessel  A,  while  the  air  ascrads  throi^h 
the  tube  e,  and  escapes  in  the  form  of  bubbles.  When  the  entire  apparatus 
is  filled  with  water,  all  the  cocks  are  closed,  and  the  screw  C  open&d.  As 
the  air  has  no  access  to  the  space  in  A,  its  pressure  on  the  small  surface  at  a  • 
or  C  keeps  the  water  in  equilibrium,  so  that  this  cannot  escape.  The  tube 
from  the  gas-generating  apparatus  is  introduced  into  C,  and  the  gas  allowed 
to  ascend.   Occupying  the  highest  part  of  A,  the  gas  displaces  the  wate^ 
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«farhring  it  out  throu^  the  apertani  C  (or  a).  The  tube  e  werrm  to  indicate 
the  height  of  the  water  in  theyewel  A,  and  consequently  the  volume  of  gas. 
When  the  gasometer  is  filled,  the  opening  C  is  clMed.  When  the  gas 

is  required  for  use  it  escapes  through  a  tube  attached  to  the  right  of  ßg, 
which  is  provided  with  a  cock.    On  pouring  water  into  B,  and  opening  the 
cock  d,  the  water  will  descend  to  the  bottom  of  A  and  press  upwards  against 
the  gas.    This  will  then  readily  flow  out  on  opening  the  cock  of  the  lateral 
tube. 

It  has  already  been  menlioiied  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  in 
proportions  of  one  measure  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  to  iorin 
water,  whenever  the  electric  spark  is  passed  through  the  mixture.  A 
mixture  in  these  proportions  is  known  as  the  explosive  gas.  The  union  of 
the  two  gases  takes  fdace  with  an  extraordinary  development  of  heat,  and 
in  the  moment  in  which  watery  vapor  is  formed  by  the  combination  so 
sudden  an  «cpansion  is  produced,  that  laige  quaiultics  of  gas  sometlnies 
involve  serious  explosions.  The  heat  generated  in  lliis  combination  is  the 
most  it)t(»n«;e  which  chemistry  can  produce  ;  many  substances  formerly 
deemed  infusible,  being  readily  melted  when  exposed  to  this  flame.  An 
axraagement  by  which  the  two  gases  can  be  bunuMl  together  \viilu»ut 
danger  is  called  an  oxy-ht/drogen  blowpipe.  A  simple  arrangement  of  this 
kind  may  be  readily  understood  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  gasometer.  One  gasometer  must  be  filled  with  oxygen,  another  with 
hydrogen,  and  the  two  so  arranged  that  the  escape  gas  pipes  from  both 
vessels  may  stand  at  an  equal  height  and  a  little  inclined  to  each  other. 
Then  on  opening  the  proper  cocks  in  the  two,  a  current  of  gas  will  escape 
from  each,  which  being  inflamed  together  or  being  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  will  produce  a  heat  so  great  as  to  melt  a  wire  of 
plalmum.  Several  contrivances  may  be  eniployed  to  prevent  any  danger 
of  explosion  which  migfit  arise  froiri  the  inflammation  of  a  mixture  of  the 
two  gases.  A  direct  tmxluie  of  the  gases  before  combustion  would  be 
perfectly  safe  by  causing  them  to  pass  through  Hamming's  safety  tube,  a 
tube  filled  compactly  and  entirely  with  fine  cylinders  of  wire,  so  that  the 
gas  must  pass  through  the  exceedingly  fine  tubes  formed  by  the  interspaces 
between  the  cylinders.  Gumey's  apparatus  of  safety  may  also  be  tuMd. 


4.  Apparatm  for  Combining  Solid  and  Liquid  Elements. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  there  are  only  two  eletnentary  bodies 
which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  these  are  mercury  and  bromine. 
By  far  the  greater  number  are  solid.  With  respect  to  the  latter  we  may 
'  say  in  genend  that  one  solid  element  does  not  combine  with  another.  The 
condition  of  aggregation  of  bodies  that  are  to  combine  together  must  be 
liquid  orgaseous,  a  condition  to  which  solids  must  be  brought.  Consequently 
we  may  consider  the  combiniUions  of  liquids  and  solids  under  one  head, 
provided  the  solids  be  supposed  to  be  rendered  liquid  by  heat.  Setting 
■aide  the  gases,  we  have  as  non<metallic  elements,  boron,  bromine,  iodine, 
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carbon,  phosphorus,  sulplmr,  selenium»  and  dliotiiin ;  all  the  rest  are  netalf. 
As  far  aa  any  brief  generalities  can  be  made  respecting  the  combinations 
of  these  simple  substances,  we  may  say  that  almost  all  the  non^metallic 
elements  combine  in  definite  proportions  with  the  metallic  vihtn.  hrm^t 
together  in  a  liquid  state,  while  the  non-metallic  bodies,  m  weW  as  the 
metals,  either  come  together  in  any  proportion,  or  cl.^e  do  not  unite  directly 
into  a  homogeneous  whole.  The  instruments  in  which  experiments  of  *hp 
kind  are  contivictcd.  are  retorts  (p/.  //£,^  and  t2G).  matrasses  {ßg»- 
27,  28,  29),  and  crucibles  {f  i's.  30.  :i'2.  and  pi  'il,Jlg.  Ö7),  the  application 
of  all  which  has  already  bceu  explained.  '  * 


IV.  ChBMICAL  StNTHESIS  AMD  AWALTBIB. 


It  has  already  been  remarked  that  simple  bodies  do  not  often  combine^ 
with  compound,  but  cottipotind  unite  with  conipound  just  as  simple  with^ 
simple.    In  by  far  the  most  cases  we  have  in  chemistry  to  d*  n'  with  the* 
c<tmbinalioiis  of  coiM|>oi]iid  bodies,  and  in  chemical  analysis  we  oi>iajn  two* 
binary  compounds  as  the  I'esult.  as  for  instance  a  combijialion  of  oxygen  * 
and  a  metal  uu  the  ujie  liand,  and  o)  oxygen  aud  a  nuu-mctoliic  body  on  the* 
other    The  compounds  of  oxygen  with  the  non^metallio  boidlet,iitlphur^^ 
carbon,  nitrogen,  are  generally  acids ;  the  combinations'  of  oxygen 
metals  are  rarely  acids,  and  exhibit  in  most  cases  a  great  \MlB9tf(fl^ 
unite  with  acids  to  form  a  salt.    Potash,  for  instance,  consittt  41  carBonici^ 
acid  and  oxyde  of  polas^iinn  or  |)ure  potassa;  the  former  being  composed]! 
of  carbon  am!  oxygen,  the  latter  of  oxygen  and  polassiuM"r.     This  potassal 
li  as  so  great  a  tendency  to  combine  w  ith  carbonic  acid  as  to  seize  hold  of  • 
it  whenever  tiie  two  cr»me  into  c<'ntact.  to  form  the  carbonate  of  potassa,"' 
These  oxydes  which  stand  in  such  a  lelation  to  acids  are  called  &as€«,  the 
compumid  itself  is  a  salt.    The  tendency  uf  one  base  to  coiubiue  with  two 
or  more  different  acids  is  very  difierent,  this  diflbrenoe  ht»t!^  MHiMhI  by^ 
the  terms  greater  or  teas  chemical  nffmity.   It  is  henoe  rtiiWy  lljftigibl A 
that  an  acid  which  has  a  greater  affinity  for  one  baae  tllatf  MMipHllHi 
take  the  former  from  a  combination  which  it  may  already  have  formed. 
On  this  principle  depends  the  development  of  carbonic  aoid        in  the 
generating  apparatus  {pi.  'Sl,  Ji^.  -K»)-  which  at  the  same  lime  constitutes 
a  verv  simjile  gasometer.    In  the  glass  cylinder  A  is  placed  a  second 
cylinder,  B,  whose  supt-rior  opening  is  fa.stened  to  the  f^Av^r  of  AA.  nrf^. 
connected  with  a  pipe  pr(.)vided  with  a  cock,  may  be  cloaeil  or  opened  by 
means  of  a  cock  at  a,  seen  also  nißg.  15.    TJie  wire  C  is  suspended  from  a 
small  huok  iu  the  tube,  and  carried  beneath  the  botMf'D,  \^hicM^hu8 
BUS pe nded  a  little  above  the  lower  end  of  B.  By  jMing  pi^MHHHjpite 
of  lime  (limestone,  marble,  or  chalk)  in  the  bottom'D;  ittMM^|pcylinder 
A  about  half  full  of  dilute  anlphttnc  acid,  the  li<)uid  will  rise  in  A  as  soon 
as  this  is  set  in  B.    On  opening;  the  cock  «,  tfltf  dilute  acid  will  li^e  still 
higher  in  B,  driving  out  tlie  inclosed  air  aiitf'covering  the  carbonate  of 
Hnie.    As  solpharic  acid  has  n  greater  Wsäiy  tnr^ammlfmffi^  of  calcniM) 
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thau  is  po&sesseU  hy  carbouic  aciii,  the  latter  will  lie  displaced  by  the 
fonner,  and  will  be  liberated  ia  the  form  of  carbonic  add  gas,  the  suiphorie 
aeid  combining  with  the  lime  to  form  a  sulphate  of  lime.  The  eTolution 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  will  depress  the  liquid  in  B,  causing  it  to  rise  in 

A,  and  finally  this  depression  will  be  so  great  as  to  leave  the  lime  uncovered 
by  the  dilute  acid.  Further  evolution  of  gas  will  then  stop  until  the  cock 
a  is  opened  for  the  escape  of  carb<jnic  acid  gas,  this  escape  being  facilitated 
by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  A.  As  the  gas  escapes,  the  licjuid  is  again 
enabled  to  attack  the  cai  l)t>iiatu  uf  litne,  and  to  generate  fresh  gas,  as  before. 
This  apparatus  thus  serves  an  excellent  purpose  in  enabling  us  to  keep 
constantly  ou  hand  a  small  quantity  of  this  and  some  other  gases,  as 
hydrogen,  for  immediate  use. 

An  apparatus  by  means  of  which  nitric  acid  may  be  manufactured  on  a 
laige  scale,  is  represented  in  pL  81,  ßg,  55.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
fiiroace  of  peculiar  construction,  called  a  gaUey  fitmace»  the  general 
relation  of  whose  parts  is  shown  by  the  figure.  AA  \^  the  nKKsonrj 
inclosing  the  inner  furnace  space,  D  the  chimney,  F  and  E  the  fuel  and 
ash-doors.  BB  indicates  a  series  of  cups  in  which  glass  retorts,  as  CB,  are 
set.  The  retorts  are  filltU  half  full  of  nitrate  of  potassa  or  saltpetre,  and 
sulphuric  a<-i<l  pnurcd  in  through  a  tube  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
tiie  reloil.  Ail  the  cups  bt  ing  provided  with  retorts  properly  prepared, 
«nd  these  provided  with  properly  cooled  receivers,  heat  is  applied  to  the 
whole  row  by  means  of  a  single  fire.  As  soon  as  the  mixture  in  the  retorts 
is  raised  to  a  certain  heat,  the  sulphuric  acid  takes  the  potassa  from  the 
nitric  acid,  forming  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  leaving  the  nitric  acid  free  to 
dscape  into  the  receivers,  there  to  be  condensed. 

An  illustration  of  an  entirely  diflerent  method  of  separating  one  substance 
from  another  is  seen  in  the  ordinary  assaying  of  silver  and  gold.  If,  for 
example,  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  how  great  an  amount  of  silver  is 
coutained  in  any  object,  as  a  coin,  some  grairis  of  the  object  are  placed 
ijfith  a  certain  quantity  of  lead  m  a  cupel  {ßg-  43)  composed  of  bone  earth 
mints  and  silver  mines,  where  such  ^operations  occur  daily, 
•evenl  stich  cupels  are  placed  in  a  clay  muffle  {fig.  44).  This  muffle  is 
ililßiL.f^%  in  the  c^ning^  A,  of  the  muffle  furnace  (ßg.  43),  and  surrounded 
Iqr  sn^bol  coal^.  •  In  the  glowing  current  of  air  within  the  muffle,  the  lead 
4M1  Wppci'  copper  compose  the  alloy)  are  oxydized,  one  portion  of  the 
oxyde  of  lead  escaping  in  vapor,  the  rest,  however,  melting  with  the 
copi>er,  and  being  absorbed  by  the  cupel.  The  silver  remains  pure  in  the 
form  of  a  round  granule,  which  is  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  weight 
compared  with  that  ascertained  before  the  operation. 

Havmg  thus  mentioned  the  principal  generalities,  with  respect  to  the 
jggmlbtiQaMons  o/  simple  and  compound  bodies,  we  bhall  pass  to  the 
ifPIMfleratioiDi  o(  more  complex  chemical  operations.  Thus,  supposi ng 
required  to  ^taiu  the  metal  aluminum  from  clay,  which  is  its  oxyde, 
Me  shall  itfA  b^  i^le  to  procure  this  directly  from  the  clay  itself. 
Kevertheless,  yrt^  ^wqt  replace  tiie  oxygen  of  the  altmiina  by  chlorine,  and 
thoa     may  abstract  the  chlorine  by  some  metal^  as  potassium,  which  has 
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for  chlorine  a  greater  affinity  than  is  exhibited  by  aluminum :  tlu^  metai 
will  thus  be  left  separate,  and  resembling  iron  in  general  appearaitw^f 
of  all,  then,  to  replace  the  oxygen  of  the  alumina  by  chlorine, 
well  as  many  other  purposes,  we  employ  the  apparatus  rej 

pl  31,  fig.  10,  where  A  indicates  a  small  fiimace  on  which  1il0  nifMMt# 

is  healed.  In  this  is  placed  a  mixture  of  powdered  oxyde  of  mangMleie 
and  hydrochl(>rir  ncid,  whirh,  when  hfntfd,  will  generate  chlorine  for  i^me 
hours:  c  is  u  satety-lube  to  prevent  i\w  tuit^ting  of  the  matm^'?  t»v  anv 
obstruction  in  the  tube  ee.  The  chlorine  devduped  pa«rsti»  ihiuugh  iht;  glo^s 
tube,  d,  into  the  cylinder  C,  half  filled  with  water,  in  which  it  deposits  the 
impurities  brougln  from  B,  and  thus  purified  goes  into  the  porcelain  tube» 
ee.  Into  this  tube  have  previously  been  introduced  small  cyliodneilpNMi 
of  alumina,  prepared  by  mixing  with  a  solution  of  sugar  or  paH^  aMi^Mlm 
in  a  covered  crucible  until  the  sugar  or  paste  is  comf^tely 
The  furnace,  D,  which,  after  being  filled  with  coal,  and  fired  19^ !b  covet 
W'ith  its  top,  E,  is  intended  to  bring  the  alumina  in  the  tube  to  a  red  heatJ^ 
At  tbis  temperntnrr'  the  former  affinities  are  suspended,  nnd  the  oxvircn  '^'f 
the  alumina  coiiiljuies  with  the  carbon  of  the  carbonized  sue:  11.  \oru\wi\* 
carbonic  acid;  the  aluminuni  being  left  in  a  metallic  cniidnio«,  is 
iuuuediately  seized  by  the  chlorine.  The  chloride  ot  the  aiuiijuiuin  betngl 
liquid  at  a  red  heat,  flows  into  the  cooled  receiver,  /,  attached  to  the  end  9^ 
the  porcelain  tube,  ee;  the  gaseous  carbonic  acid 
through  the  tube 


V.  CuaMICAL  EXAMIVATION  OF  OrOATTIZED  BoUIES,  AKII  TtS 

NjECEssAaT  FOR  TBM  Puarosi* 

The  materia!  forming  thf  lic  lirs  of  plants  anii  anünal-^  is  known  m 
organized  or  organic,  in  conii  .uli.stiaction  to  the  inorganic  mutter  Juuad  m  j 
the  mineral  kingdom.    Excepting  the  hard  parts  ^  the  animal,  as  thetp 
bones,  teeth,  dec,  and  the  ashes  of  the  plant,  whieh  lalli»^iMiiLii  vei 
slight  percentage  of  its  mass,  the  principal  part  of  the 
of  but  four  elements :  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  and 
vegetable,  but  three:  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen;  *  *VlN^j^ethod  of 
manipulation  by  means  of  which  we  may  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
individual   elements  in  an  rtnirnri!  nr  vfL't'lriMc    Imdr.  hf>  hricffT 

tifvr;-il„.,|,  and  mav  serve  as  an  example  of  tiie  t<irii]ilic;t[(''|  hikI  luborious 
iuvc&UgiiLions  neccb.saiy  lor  the  purpose.  Let  thv  ['lobltia)  bi.-.  c:irelullv  to 
ascertain  the  proportions  in  wliicli  the  four  elemtiüts  enter  iniu  aportiun  of 
animal  matter,  or  the  three  into  a  part  of  a  plant.  The  first  requisite  in 
solving  this  problem  ia  a  vwy  accurate  weighing  <Bfiili>iiiM>uPt  of  the 
substance  to  be  subjected  I0  analyau.  M 1 

with  tlie  air,  absorb  a  certain  uMNint  of  watery  irapi^^   

which  necessarily  requires  a  careful  drying  cf'tti^ody  as^an  absohitely 

necessary  preliminary  to  this  w*  Il'IiIii  j,  cW  wp  «^hould  be  in  error  by 
the  weight  of  the  water  contaMi^  whiob  wottU.Widilll|jil^d  in  the  conne 
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of  the  operation.  This  Temoval  of  water  li  efltoted  by  means  of  the 
following  forms  of  drying  apparatus: 

2%e  Ihrj/ing  Apparatiu  with  Su^huric  Aeid.   PL  81,  ßg,  16. 

This  consists  of  the  receiver  A.  fittintj  air-tifjht  on  a  plate  like  that  of  the 
atr-pump,  and  of  the  capsule,  B,  placed  beneatli  the  receiver,  and  half  filled 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  object  of  the  acid  is  to  remove 
moisture  from  the  inclosed  air  by  reason  of  its  great  affinity  for  it.  The 
flubstanoe  to  be  dried  is  placed  finely  powdered  in  a  porceimn  capsule,  upon 
a  triangle  of  iron  wire  (j^.  12)  resting  on  the  dish  containing  tiie  acid,  and 
is  then  to  be  left  for  several  days.  The  moisture  of  the  body  gradually 
exhales  in  the  pevfootly  dry  air,  and  the  capsule  loses  in  weight  by  the 
amount  of  the  water  exhaled  and  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  Fig.  17 
show??  a  still  more  advantageous  construction  of  this  apparatus.  B  is  a 
large  glass  vessel  with  a  ground  pH'jp-.  T>  the  contained  di-it  \v]th  the 
sulphuric  acid ;  C,  a  wire  frame  upon  which  the  capsule  with  tlie  object  to 
be  dried  is  set;  A  is  a  ground-inetal  cover,  closing  air-tight  on  the  ed^e  of 
B,  previously  rubbed  with  tallow.  In  its  centre  is  an  aperture,  likewise 
capable  of  being  closed  by  a  gruund-cover,  and  through  which  small  objects 
may  be  introduced  into  the  apparatus.  For  such  substances,  however, 
as  sugar,  which  are  capable  of  experiencing  a  pretty  high  heat 
without  decomposition,  other  apparatus  of  quicker  operation  may  be 
employed.  Such  are  the  wnter-bath,  the  oil-bath,  and  the  air-bath 
(pL  3l,/if.s.  16,  18,  19,  20.  21).  First,  the  vater  bath  (/"■■  IR)-  A  is  a 
copper  vessel,  with  a  properly  fitting  cover,  possessing  two  intersections  to 
receive  the  two  legs  of  the  glass  vessel  {ßg-  20)  "^et  in  A,  and  containing 
the  substance  to  be  dried.  To  one  legis  connected  tiie  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  c,  which  is  continued  into  a  tube  bent  at  right  angles ;  to  the  other 
leg  is  likewise  attached  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  b.  The  former  is 
fitted  air-tight  by  means  of  cement  in  the  cork  of  one  opening  of  the  Wolff 
apparatus  B.  The  second  opening, «,  of  the  bottle  contains  a  funnel  tube, 
and  in  the  third,  /,  is  fixed  a  syphon.  The  kettle,  A,  is  to  be  filled  with 
water,  so  that  the  vessel  {ßg.  20)  containing  the  substance  to  be  dried  may 
be  completely  covered,  and  the  water  brought  to  boil  by  means  of  the 
furnace  C  At  the  same  time  a  vessel  filled  with  water  is  placed  above  the 
funnel-lube,  e,  from  which  water  may  be  made  continually  to  drop  into  the 
flannel.  The  water  thus  entering  soon  covers' the  bottom  of  the  syphon 
tube,  and  drives  the  air  from  tiie  bottle,  B,  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
c,  in  which  all  the  vapor  cmitained  in  the  air  in  B  is  retained.  A  stream 
of  perfectly  dry  air  then  passes  through  the  vessel  containing  the  substance 
in  question,  and  soon  takes  up  all  the  moisture  which  may  be  there.  The 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  b  absorbs  the  water  thus  abstracted  from  the 
substance.  By  extracting  the  cork  containing  the  funnel-tube^  and  starting 
a  current  of  water  from  the  syphon,  the  water  in  B  may  be  removed,  and 
the  operation  of  furnishing  a  current  of  dry  air  again  continued  as  before. 
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Other  apparatus  is  at  the  oomoiand  of  the  chemist  Ibr  fNToducing  a  current, 
of  perfectly  dry  air  for  such  purposes.  Fig,  22  shows  at  A  a  Aask  partly 
filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  connected  by  means  of  conducting  tubes  with  the 
drying  vessel  and  the  aspirator  B.  The  latter  is  a  cylinder  of  sheet-copper 
or  zinc,  provided  below  with  a  ci>ck,  b,  and  above  with  a  tunnel-tube,  a. 
This  is  filled  entirely  with  water  through  the  lunuel-tube  a,  and  the  funnel 
then  closed  by-  means  of  a  cork.  On  opening  the  cock  b,  the  water  will 
flow  out  of  the  cylinder  B,  since  the  air  entering  through  the  tube  d 
awends  through  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  into  the  Teasel  A,  and  ia 
thtti  dried;  it  afterwards  passes  over  the  substance  placed  in  ^  to  fiU 
the  space  left  vacant  in  the  aspirator  B  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
water. 

The  apparatus  (pi.  31, ßg.  23)  is  used  in  a  similar  manner,  differing  only 
in  that  the  vessel  of  sulphuric  acid  is  replaced  by  a  chloride  ot"  calcium 
tube,  6,  in  which  the  inhaled  air  lii  ied.  Finally,  in  Jig.  21,  the  aspirator 
is  replaced  by  an  air-pump.  The  body  is  placed  in  a  small  laatrass, 
immersed  in  the  kettle.  From  this  there  leads  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
for  drying  the  air  left  by  the  air-puuip  after  extracting  the  watery  viqior. 
In  other  particulars*  the  operation  of  this  apparatus  is  similar  to  that 
ahready  described.  By  means  of  these  forms  of  apparatus  we  are  enabled 
to  dry  a  substance  at  the  boiling  point  of  water ;  other  coatrivances  are 
necessary,  however,  when  the  heat  required,  and  possible,  is  gnaier  than 
212^  F.  Thus  sugar  at  212"  itMlf»«d  loses  all  the  water  mechanically 
combined,  but  :)t  a  temperature  oi  321)  F.,  it  loses  a  dpfinife  prn|H  rti<>ii  o( 
chemically  coinbined  water,  atui  the  determination  oi  tins  i^^  ol  great 
importance  with  reference  to  the  nature  ol"  this  substance.  For  the  purpose, 
of  exposing  this  and  other  bodies  to  a  higher  temperature,  then,  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  we  make  use  of  the  oil  bath  (Jig.  18),  or  the  air  bath 

The  oil  hath  {ßg,  18)  consists  of  a  quadrangular  box  with  double  waHs, 

about  an  inch  apart.  The  intervals,  it, a,  0,0,  between  these  walls,  are 
filled  with  oil  introduced  through  the  aperture,  c.  In  the  opening,  h,  is  set 
a  thermometer,  with  its  bulb  <lipping  into  the  oil,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the  tenij)erature  ;  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  heated  by  the  furnace 
on  which  it  js  to  be  set.  Tlie  substance  placed  in  a  capsule, is  introduced 
into  the  space  within  the  box,  und  the  door  A  shut.  By  means  of  the 
therniouieter,  the  heat  may  be  so  regulated,  as  not  lu  exceed  a  certain 
temperature.  Hace,  for  example,  a  weighed  vessel  of  sugar  within  this 
apparatus,  and  weigh  it  from  time  to  time ;  we  shall  find  that  it  decreases 
in  weight  for  a  while,  and  that  after  a  time  this  weight  remains  stationary, 
the  loss  being  not  an  arbitrary  amount,  but  exactly  proportioned  to  a  given 
quantity  of  sugar. 

The  air  bath  (Jig.  19),  intended  to  answer  the  satne  purpose  as  the  last, 
is  <»till  more  convenient  A,  is  a  cylinder  of  sheet  copper,  within  which  a 
ring,  c.c,  is  laid.  The  upj)er  part  of  this  cylinder  is  closed  by  a  coj)jx;r 
cover  {provided  with  two  openings,  fn  one  oj)eiiing,  a,  is  set  a  thermometer, 
and  through  the  other  the  neck  ol  a  gluüü  uiatrasü  ot  known  weight  is 
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ptmtd,  its  bolb  «qiported  by  the  ring,  e,  e.  Into  thia  Ufttrus  tlie 
sulMtance  i§  introduoed,  which  is  to  be  dried  at  any  temperature.  The 
opening  of  the  matrsM  must  be  closed  by  a  oork  through  which  passes  a 
fine  glass  tube  to  be  connected  with  a  tube,  e,  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  cylinder,  A,  is  heatcfl  by  a  subjacent  lamp,  nnd  a  ifefinitc  temperature 
thereby  con)itiiJiiicated  to  the  air  surrounding  the  matrass  in  the  cyhnder. 
The  I  oiuluctirif;  tube,/,  is  brought  into  communication  with  an  air-pump, 
aud  while  the  matrass  with  its  contents  is  heated  in  the  air  bath,  the  air- 
pump  from  time  to  time  extracts  the  moisture-chared  air.  The  air  which 
W<Mrid'  return  into  the  matrass  on  opening  the  air-pump,  must  first  passr 
through  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  will  be  there  dried  before  it  can  enter 
inttiB. 

By*  means  of  the  apparatus  just  described,  we  are  enabled  to  separate  the  • 
water  from  any  body  whether  chemically  or  mechanically  combined  with 
it  AI!  ihe  water  being  thus  removed  from  the  bcKly,  suppose  the  problem  to 
be,to  determine  its  remaining  components.  It  sucar  be  th"  stshstrtTife  in 
question,  take  a  certain  amount  and  dry  it  in  one  of  the  ways  ju:.t  tksci  ibed. 
Pure  oxyde  of  copper  is  next  to  be  well  heated  in  a  crucible  (/>/.  '6\,fig. 
57),  and  the  known  weight  of  sugar  mixed  with  it»  after  the  covered 
emcible  has  been  allowed  to  cod  to  250-260"  F.  This  mixture  of  oxyde 
of  copper  and  sugar  is  to  be  introduced  into  a  tube  {ßg.  39)  from  one  half 
to  two  feet  long,  made  of  the  most  infusible  glass,  the  lower  end  of  which 
is  drawn  nut  into  a  fine  clo.sed  point.  As  both  the  oxyde  of  copper  and  the 
sugar  absorb  fresh  moisture  during  the  mixture,  this  must  first  of  all  be 
airain  removed.  This*  is  don*-  by  the  application  of  tlie  air-pump  {f^.  24). 
This  jyuinp,  A,  is  mnrle  lo  comiinuiicate  by  a  tube,  H,  with  the  chloride  of 
calcium  lube  ( //V-  2.^),  iliis  tube  itselt  inserted  air-tight  by  the  help  of  a 
pierced  cork,  a  {Jig.  25),  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube  {Jig.  2i)),  alter  it  has 
been  filled  with  the  mixture  of  oxyde  of  cc^per  and  sugar.  The  tube,  as 
shown  in  ßg.  24,  is  placed  in  a  box,  and  surrounded  with  sand  preTiously 
heated  to  350*.  The  heat  of  the  sand  is  communicated  to  the  tube,  D, 
which  contains  the  mixture,  and  the  water  previously  absorbed  becomes 
vaporized.  By  means  the  air-pump.  A,  the  air  contained  in  D,  and 
charged  with  vapor,  is  carried  through  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  C,  in 
which  the  vapor  is  retained.  On  opening  tlie  cock,  a,  of  the  air-pump,  the 
air  airain  enters  the  tube,  D,  perfectly  dried  by  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
is  charged  afresh  with  moisture.  In  this  wav  the  mixture  of  the  two 
substances  in  D  becomes  after  a  tune  perfectly  dry.  The  tube,  D,  or  tlie 
eombustiüH  tube,  is  now  separated  from  the  dikmde  of  calcium  tube,  C,  and 
laid  in  the  combustion  furnace  {fig.  80).  This  is  a  box  of  sheet  iron,  about 
two  to  three  feet  long,  and  one  half  foot  broad  at  the  upper  and  open  top, 
being  somewhat  narrower  below.  The  bottom  of  this  is  seen  mßg»  83»  to 
be  pierced  transrersely  to  permit  the  air  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
burninn;  coals  ;  there  are  also  notched  transverse  partitions,  upon  the  edges 
of  which  the  combustion  tube  is  to  rest,  as  seen  in  fig.  31  ;  in  this 
figure  the  anterior  wall  of  the  furnace,  A  A,  is  supposed  to  be  removed, 
in  the  opening,  b,  of  the  combustion  tube,  DD,  is  inserted  by  means  of  a 
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dry  cork,  a  cMoride  of  calcium  tnbe»  a  (pi  81,  ßg.  96),  filled  to  ee,  or  die 

the  simple  chloride  of  calcium  tube  (^ßi^s.  27  and  28),  at  thoßgs.  30,  31. 
To  thkl  tube  a^nin  is  fixed  the  so  called  potash  apparatus,  F(J^.  90). 
This  consists  of  a  t'lass  tube  in  which  five  bulbs  are  blown  and  arranged,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  three  bulbs  lying  in  a  row  are  filled  with  solution 
of  potassa  by  dipping  one  end,  c  (Ji^.  39),  into  a  vessel,  H,  containing 
solution  of  potassa,  and  sucking  up  the  ley  by  means  of  the  sucking  tube, 
G,  attached  to  the  other  end.  When  the  potash  npparatus  is  filled  with  ley, 
it  is  attached  to  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  £  (jig.  30),  by  a  cieutehww 
tube,  c.  Finally  the  combustion  tube,  D,  is  gradually  flurroanded  anting 
with  burning  coals,  applied  first  anteriorly  and  then  with  gnat;  cantion 
along  the  tube.  The  entire  arrangement  has  the  f<rflowing  end  in  vit^^; 
The  oxyde  of  copper  with  which  the  sugar  has  been  mixed,  gives  o^  as 
soon  as  it  ha<  been  heated  to  redness  in  the  combustion  tube,  its  oxygen  to 
the  carbon  and  hy(ir<ipron  of  the  su^ar.  fornung  with  the  former,  carbonic 
acid,  and  with  the  latter,  water.  The  oxygen  naturally  contained  in  the 
suL'  ir  likewise  combines  with  the  two  other  elements.  The  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  then  of  the  sugar,  together  with  the  oxygen  of  the  copper,,iD 
enter  into  combination,  and  are  entirely  conTMted  into  watery  ▼apHt^^p^ 
carbonic  acid.  Both  of  these  substances  converted  into  gas  by  tlia  ^jnf^ 
pass  over  into  the  chloride  <^  calcium  tube,  E.  A  great  portion  .-cflllia 
watery  vapor  readily  condenses  by  communication  with  the  air,  and  collects 
in  the  bulb  a ;  the  remainder  is  entirely  abstracted  by  the  chloride  of 
calcium  filling  the  apparatus  to  c,  c,  ß^.  20.  The  carbonic  acid  enters  into 
the  potash  apparatus,  in  which  it  is  entirely  absorbed.  The  combustira 
tube.  1),  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  K,  still  contain  some  carbonic 
acid  which  nmst  also  be  brought  into  the  potuisii  apparatus.  For  this 
purpose  the  fine  point  of  the  combustion  tut«  u  broken  off,  and  over  the 
aperture  is  placed  a  glass  tube,  C  {fig.  31),  open  at  both  ends,  and  sustained 
by  a  holder,  B.  The  suction  tube,  G,  or  fig.  58,  is  applied  to  the  potash 
apparatus,  and  a  current  of  air  drawn  through  the  tube*  C,  into  the 
combustion  tube,  DD,  which  gradually  draws  over  into  the  potash  apparatus 
the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid,  there  in  be  absorbed.  The  chloride  of 
calcium  tube.  E,  had  been  weighed  before  the  operation  ;  it  is  now  ajrain 
to  bo  weighed,  when  the  excess  of  weight  will  express  the  amount  of  water 
which  was  formed  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  sugar  in  its  combustion  with 
the  oxyde  of  copper.  The  [K)tash  apparatus  has  likely  been  previously 
weighed,  and  its  excess  after  the  experiment  will  be  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  formed  firom  the  carbon  of  sugar.  The  combining  numbers  of  both 
water  and  carbonic  acid  are  already  known ;  in  nme  parts  by  weight,  water 
contains  one  part  of  hydrogen  and  eight  of  oxygen.  The  amount  of  watev 
ascertained,  divided  by  nine,  will  give  the  amount  of  hydrogen  contained  in 
the  given  weight  of  sugar.  Carbonic  acid  consists  of  three  parts  by  weight 
of  carbon  and  eight  of  oxygen  ;  multiplying  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  as 
ascertained,  by  the  fraction  fV,  we  shall  have  the  amount  of  carbon 
contained  in  the  sugar  examined.  Finally,  by  adding  together  these  two 
amounts  thus  found,  and  subtracting  from  the  known  weight  of  the  drie4 
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sugar  we  shall  obtain  indirectly  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  sugar,  thus 
completing  our  knowledge  of  its  components.  However  complicated  the 
preceding  manipulations  may  appear,  nevertheless,  by  properly  observing 
all  the  conditions  necessary,  very  accurate  results  may  be  obtained. 

A  special  mode  of  treatment  is  required  in  the  case  of  certain  liquid  and 
at  the  same  time  volatile  organic  matters,  as  alcohol,  which  cannot  be  mixed 
with  oxyde  of  copper  without  loss.  These  are  inclosed  in  little  glass  bulbs 
drawn  out  into  a  long  tail,  and  one  or  two  of  these  bulbs  filled  with  the 
substance  in  question  are  laid  in  the  combustion  tube,  as  shown  in  pi.  31,  fig. 
27.  The  bulbs  are  covered  with  oxyde  of  copper,  the  tails  being  broken 
off.  The  rest  of  the  operation  is  as  in  the  case  of  dry  organic  matter.  To 
the  question  which  is  answered  by  the  analysis  of  a  volatile  organic  body, 
there  is  almost  always  united  another  with  respect  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
its  vapor,  so  that  the  determination  of  this  always  accompanies  the  analysis. 
For  this  purpose  we  make  use  of  a  balloon  (Jig.  41)  provided  with  a  long 
tube  bent  nearly  at  right  angles.  After  weighing  this  with  the  inclosed  air 
we  pour  in  enough  of  the  liquid,  the  density  of  whose  vapor  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained, for  the  volume  of  the  vapor  generated  to  exceed  the  volume  of  the 
balloon.  This  is  then  fastened  by  wire  to  the  post,  A  (Jig.  40),  carried  by 
the  holder,  D,  and  the  balloon  immersed  in  the  oil  bath,  B,  whose  temperature 
is  observed  by  means  of  the  thermometer,  a.  The  oil  bath  is  heated  by  the 
furnace,  C,  to  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  in  question,  and  at  the 
moment  when  all  the  liquid  in  the  balloon  has  been  converted  into  vapor, 
the  point  of  the  tube  is  melted  together  by  a  blowpipe.  The  balloon  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  and  again  weighed.  Its  present  weight  is  that  of  the  balloon 
and  the  contained  vapor,  which  has  driven  out  all  the  air  ;  the  former  weight 
was  that  of  the  balloon  and  the  contained  air.  The  volume  of  the  balloon 
is  determined  by  filling  with  distilled  water  and  weighing.  We  can  readily 
ascertain  the  volume  occupied  by  a  known  weight  of  distilled,  water,  and 
consequently  the  volume  of  our  balloon,  and  hence  also  the  weight  of  the 
included  air  of  the  empty  balloon.  Thus  we  get  the  weight  of  the  vapor 
which  occupies  the  same  space  as  the  air  of  the  balloon. 

There  are  numerous  substances  which  do  not  completely  burn  with  oxyde 
of  copper  alone.  For  such  we  can  make  use  of  a  current  of  oxygen  which 
may  be  passed  over  the  oxyde  of  cop{>er  during  the  combustion.  As  the 
whole  process  and  its  accompaniments  are  much  as  we  have  already 
described,  we  shall  here  only  mention  the  apparatus  especially  necessary. 
In  pi.  31, ßg.  33,  AA  represents  a  gasometer  filled  with  oxygen  gas.  Next 
to  it  is  a  gasometer  filled  with  air,  communicating  with  the  tube,  C,  through 
a  tube,  c,  so  that  by  opening  the  proper  cocks,  either  oxygen  or  air  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  apparatus.  The  tube,  C,  carries  the  gas  into 
the  bottle,  D,  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  from  this  into  the  potash 
apparatus ;  both  these  vessels,  with  their  contents,  are  intended  to  free  the 
oxygen  and  the  air  from  the  watery  vapor  which  may  have  been  dissolved 
in  them.  The  combustion  tube,  F,  which  contains  the  substance  to  be 
burned,  mixed  with  oxyde  of  copper  as  before,  is  heated  by  means  of  a 
brass  spirit  lamp,  PP.    Enough  spirit  is  poured  into  the  cup.  M,  to  fill  the 
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lamp,  PP,  to  a  proper  height,  the  communication  between  the  two  being 
through  the  tube,  NN.  A  glass  bottle  is  inverted  over  the  cup,  M,  so  as  to 
permit  a  glass  tube  passing  through  the  stopper,  L,  to  dip  somewhat  into 
the  spirit  in  M.  As  soon  as  the  level  of  the  spirit  in  the  cup  sinks,  that  in 
the  bottle  flows  out,  and  in  this  way  its  level  in  the  lamp,  PP,  remains  the 
same.  The  substance  is  burned  as  formerly,  and  the  only  difference 
between  this  and  the  preceding  method  consists  in  the  passage  of  a  current 
of  oxygen  over  the  oxyde  of  copjjer.  In  this  is  involved  the  apparatus,  I, 
placed  next  to  the  potash  apparatus.  It  consists  of  an  U>shaped  tube  filled 
with  pieces  of  potassa.  This,  as  well  as  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  and 
the  potash  apparatus,  is  weighed,  and  its  object  is  to  take  up  a  certain 
amount  of  water  carried  ofl*  by  the  dry  oxygen  in  passing  through  the 
potash  apparatus.  Furthermore,  since  all  this  apparatus  had  been  weighed 
before  the  experiment  when  partly  filled  with  air,  and  since  the  space 
occupied  by  the  air  is  partly  filled  by  oxygen  (one  tenth  heavier  than  air) 
after  the  combustion,  this  gas  must  be  again  replaced  by  air  for  the  final 
weighing.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  second  gasometer,  al'ter  the  cock 
of  the  first  has  been  closed. 

Substances  which,  like  most  that  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom,  contain 
nitrogen  in  addition  to  the  rest,  require  this  new  element  to  be  determined. 
After  its  amount  of  carbon  has  been  ascertained,  a  second  mixture  of  the 
substance  with  oxyde  of  copper  is  brought  into  a  combustion  tube  {pi.  81, 
ßg.  31).  Only  a  part  of  the  substance  introduced  into  the  combustion  tube 
is  burned  at  first,  the  resulting  gaseous  products  being  used  to  expel  the  air 
occupying  the  tube.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  driven  out,  the  remainder  of 
the  substance  is  burned,  and  the  gaseous  mixture  furnished  by  the  body 
together  with  the  oxyde  of  copper,  is  collected.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
the  tube,  a,  which  carries  the  mixture  into  a  graduated  cylinder,  C,  filled 
with  mercjiry.  The  cylinder  being  filled  about  one  third  with  the  gas,  and 
the  amount  measured  by  the  graduation  on  the  tube,  a  suiTicient  quantity 
of  solution  of  potash  is  taken  up  in  the  pipette  {ßg.  35),  and  tiius  introduced 
into  the  cylinder,  C.  The  object  of  this  is  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid 
from  the  gaseous  mixture,  which  consists  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitr(^en,  after 
the  condensation  of  the  major  {jortion  of  the  watery  vapor ;  in  this  way  we 
are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  volume  between  these  two  gases. 
By  calculation  we  can  extend  this  ratio  to  the  relative  amount  by  weight 
of  the  two  gases,  and  as  the  carbon  has  already  been  determined  by  a 
preceding  analysis,  we  shall  have  the  data  necessary  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  corresponding  to  the  carbon  already  found. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  nitrogen  consists  in  directly  burning 
a  weighed  amount  of  the  substance  to  be  investigated,  and  after  procuring 
the  entire  amount  of  the  contained  nitrogen,to  measure  it.  For  this  purpose 
we  may  use  the  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  36.  The  combustion  is  conducted 
in  the  usual  manner  in  the  combustion  tube  ah,  which  is  filled  from  a  to 
with  a  mixture  of  the  substance  with  oxyde  of  copper,  and  from  6  to  c  with 
copper  turnings.  The  solution  of  potassa  is  placed  in  the  vessel  f,  which 
incloses  the  graduated  tube  g,  also  filled  with  the  solution.  As  all  the 
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products  of  combustion  of  a  substance  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  can  only  consist  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen, 
there  remains  in  the  graduated  tube  g,  after  all  the  carbonic  acid  has  been 
abstracted  by  the  polassa,  only  the  nitrogen,  which  may  then  be  measured. 
In  this  experiment,  it  is  true  that  the  air  has  passed  over  from  the 
combustion  tube  into  the  graduated  tube  g,  but  since  the  volume  has  been 
determined  no  error  will  arise  from  this  mixture  with  the  nitrogen.  The  tube 
a  reaches  with  its  bent  leg  nearly  to  the  cover  of  the  graduated  cylinder  g, 
and  as  soon  as  the  combustion  tube,  ab,  is  cooled,  as  much  of  its  gaseous 
contents  passes  from  the  cylinder  g  into  the  combustion  tube  as  is  necessary 
to  fill  it.  The  tube  g  being  divided  into  cubic  inches,  or  cubic  centimetres, 
we  can  readily  calculate  the  weight  of  the  contained  nitrogen,  knowing  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  inch  or  centimetre. 

The  volume  of  nitrogen  may  be  more  accurately  determined  than  in  the 
preceding  method  by  means  of  the  apparatus  {pi.  31,  fig.  37").  The 
combustion  tube,  a,  h,  c,  d,  is  filled  from  its  posterior  extremity,  a  to  h,  with 
carbonate  of  lead,  from  ^>  to  c  with  the  mixture  of  oxyde  of  copi)er  and  the 
substance  to  be  burned,  and  from  c  to  rf  with  cop|>cr  turnings.  The  first 
half  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  is  heated,  by  which  means  its  carbonic  acid  is 
liberated,  and  the  air  thereby  expelled  from  the  whole  series  of  tubes.  To 
assist  in  the  expulsion  of  air  from  the  tube,  the  air-pump  A,  with  the  tube 
B,  is  applied  to  the  intermediate  joint  of  brass,  provided  with  the  cock  /, 
this  joint  carrying  at  one  side  the  vertical  glass  tube  h,  a  Uttle  over  twenty- 
eight  inches  in  length.  The  lower  end  of  this  tube  dips  into  the  mercurial 
trough  C.  The  cock.  /,  is  to  be  opened  and  the  air  pumped  out  from  the 
whole  apparatus,  by  which  means  the  mercury  ascends  to  a  height  of  nearly 
twenty-eiglit  inches  in  the  tube  h.  The  cock,/,  is  now  to  be  closed,  and  the 
carbonate  of  lead  heated  red  hot,  until  the  carbonic  acid  liberated  depresses 
the  mercury  in  h  again  into  the  trough,  and  escapes  from  the  mercury  in 
bubbles.  The  cock,  /,  is  then  again  opened,  and  the  previous  operations 
repeated,  until  all  the  air  has  been  expelled  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  the  air-pump.  The  cock  is  now  to  be  closed,  and  the  bent  lower 
extremity  of  the  tube,  h,  brought  under  the  cylinder  D,  filled  with  mercury, 
this  being  held  erect  by  the  holder  E ;  the  substance  also  is  to  be  burned 
by  means  of  coals  surrounding  the  combustion  tube,  a,  h,  c,  d.  As  soon  as 
a  considerable  quantity  of  gas,  consisting  of  watery  vapor,  carbonic  acid, 
and  nitrogen,  has  accumulated,  a  sufficient  amount  of  solution  of  potassa  is 
introduced  into  the  cylinder  D  by  means  of  a  pipette ;  this  solution  will 
take  up  both  the  water  and  the  carbonic  acid,  leaving  the  nitrogen,  which, 
however,  will  still  contain  a  little  vapor  of  water.  Afterwards,  to  measure 
the  amount  of  nitrogen,  we  must  introduce  a  shallow  dish  under  the 
opening  of  the  cylinder,  and  remove  it  with  the  cylinder  from  the  trough, 
the  mouth  of  the  cylinder  still  remaining  closed  by  the  mercury  filling  the 
dish.  In  this  way  the  cylinder  is  brought  into  a  high  vessel  {fig.  38),  A, 
filled  with  water,  and  the  dish  removed.  The  mercur}'  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  gas  remain  included  by  the  water.  The  graduated  cylinder 
is  depressed  in  the  water  until  the  surface  of  the  water  inside  stands  just  at 
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the  aame  hei^t  as  that  in  the  vessel  A ;  the  number  of  caVio  incbes  or 

centimetres  contained  is  then  to  be  read  off. 

All  these  inetliofl.s  for  iiitrorjen  depend  npon  measurements  of  gases, 
which  can  never  be  so  accurate  as  weighing,  as  they  are  exposed  to  many 
more  errors  oi  observation,  since,  besides  llie  direct  volume  occupied,  we 
should  have  reference  lo  llie  height  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer.  The 
following  method  furnishes  the  nitrogen  in  a  form  in  which  it  may  hs 
weighed:  let  ßg.  37*  represent  the  eombustion  furnace  with  the  contained 
combustion  tubct  A.  Into  this  tube  is  introduced  the  substance  to  be 
burned,  mixed,  however,  with  carbonate  of  soda  instead  of  ozyde  of  copper. 
On  beating  the  mixture  the  organic  matter  is  burned,  at  the  expense  of  the 
water  combined  chemically  with  the  soda,  this  water  giving  off  its  oxygMI 
to  the  carbon  of  the  organic  body,  and  its  hydrogen  to  its  nitrogen. 
Ammonia  results  from  this  latter  combination,  which  is  received  in  the 
apparatus  B,  inserted  in  the  combustion  tube,  A,  by  a  cork,  and  Alle<l  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  A  salt  (chloride  of  aminoniun^  or  sal-amtnotiiac)  is 
produced  by  the  combination  of  the  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
is  not  volatile  at  the  boiling  point  of  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  after  pouring 
out  the  liquid  from  B  into  a  capsule,  the  sal-ammoniac  may  be  obiuned 
separate  by  evaporation.  This  is  then  dissolved  in  dilute  alcohol,  and 
chloride  of  platinum  added,  which,  combining  with  the  chloride  of  ammo* 
nium,  forms  a  double  salt,  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium, 
which  is  insolu!)le  in  alcohol.  This  double  salt,  after  drying,  is  weighed,  and 
from  this  weight  the  weight  of  the  contained  nitrogen  may  readily  be 
determined. 

Nitrogenous  substances  arc  generally  of  uiiiuial  origin,  and  often  contain 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  their  composition.  To  obtain  the.se  substances 
in  a  form  in  which  they  may  be  weighed,  they  must  be  converted  into 
acids ;  for  which  purpose  we  may  employ  the  apparatus,  pi,  81,  ßg.  6$.  The 
substance  whose  proportion  of  |riiosphortts  is  to  be  ascertsined,  must  be 
mixed  with  <  >d  i  and  saltpetre,  and  placed  in  a  combustion  tube,  there  to  be 
btimed.  The  carbonic  acid  formed  during  combustion  escapes  through  the 
anterior  open  end  of  the  tube,  and  in  the  reliquite  the  sul[){iur  will  occur  as 
sulphuric,  and  the  phosphorus  as  phosphoric  acid,  which  may  then  be 
separated. 


VI.  MüCUAMICAL  SbPAHATION,   AND  TUB  APPABATUS  NcC£ä3AKY. 

Use  is  often  made  in  chemistry  of  methods  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to 
the  operations  of  chemical  analysis.  Thus,  suppoee  the  oxyde  of  iron  to 
have  been  precipitated  from  a  soluticm  of  iran«  and  suppose  it  be  necessary  to 

weigh  the  former:  the  first  condition  necessary  will  be  to  separate  the 
oxyde  from  the  liquid  from  which  it  had  been  precipitated,  and  from  the 

substances  used  in  causing  the  precipitation.    The  liquid  is  first  poured  on 
a  paper  filter  laid  on  the  funnel,  .\  (  pi.  31,  Jiff.  50),  and  allowed  lo  run  off 
into  a  tumbler,  C,  placed  beneath,  the  precipitate  renminaig  on  the  filter. 
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The  latter,  however,  contains  a  part  of  the  liquid,  as  also  of  the  substance 
causing  the  precipitation,  both  of  which  must  be  removed.  This  can,  in 
most  cases,  only  be  done  by  long  continued  washing  in  distilled  water.  An 
arrangement  is  therefore  needed  which  shall  allow  an  uninterrupted  current 
of  pure  water  to  flow  on  the  precipitate,  so  as  to  wash  entirely  away  from  it 
anything  soluble  in  water.  For  this  purpose,  we  make  use  of  the  two- 
branched  tube  {pL  31,  Jig.  47),  which  is  inserted  into  the  cork  of  a  bottle 
filled  with  water,  as  seen  in  ßg.  48,  B.  The  tube  (ßg.  47)  is  immersed  up 
to  about  ah  in  the  liquid  in  the  funnel,  A  (ßg.  50).  The  two  slides,  d,  rf, 
can  be  fixed  on  the  vertical  rod,  D,  at  any  height,  so  that  the  washing  bottle, 
B,  may  have  any  appropriate  position.  When  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the 
funnel  A  has  sunk  so  far  that  the  tube  {ßg-  47)  is  immersed  only  to  cd,  the 
column  of  water,  abed,  higher  by  ac  or  bd,  has  a  tendency  to  settle  at 
a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  liquid  in  the  funnel  A,  the  atmosphere  pressing 
on  the  column  through  the  tube  e.  It  therefore  flies  out,  and  in  the  space 
thus  reached  there  enters  a  bubble  of  air  through  the  tube  e.  Now  as  air  is 
much  lighter  than  water,  this  bubble  immediately  ascends  into  the  tube,  f, 
filled  with  water,  and  enters  into  B  {ßgs.  48,  49,  and  50).  By  this  the 
water  in  the  funnel  A  again  rises  to  the  height  ab,  this  action  being 
continued  uninterruptedly.  When,  however,  the  water  level  in  the  funnel 
is  the  same  with  that  within  the  tube  ah,  the  action  of  the  tube  (ßg.  47) 
ceases  spontaneously  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  column  abed  no  longer  flows  out, 
the  remaining  column  in  the  tube  /  is  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  acting  through  the  tube  e,  like  the  mercury  of  a  barometer. 
The  adhesion  of  the  water  to  the  conical  part  of  the  tube  likewise  facilitates 
the  action  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  column  abed  stands  generally  a  little 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  funnel  A.  This  two-legged 
tube  may  easily  be  replaced  by  two  tubes  set  close  together  in  a  cork,  the 
action  being  the  same  in  both  arrangements.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind 
is  intelligible  from  an  examination  of  ßg.  49. 

A  simple  filtering  apparatus  is  shown  by  ßgs.  51  and  52.  A  represents 
the  stand,  B  a  tumbler  into  which  the  liquid  is  filtered,  C  the  funnel,  D 
differently  arranged  slides,  which,  by  means  of  screws,  can  be  fixed  at  any 
elevation  on  the  vertical  rod  of  the  stand  A. 

Id  washing  the  precipitate,  instead  of  the  double-legged  tube  of  the 
preceding  apparatus,  we  may  make  use  of  the  washing  bottle,  as  shown  in 
pi.  30,  ßg.  49,  and  pi.  31,  ßg.  54.  In  the  first  of  these  we  blow  into  the 
bottle,  half  full  of  water,  thereby  compressing  the  contained  air.  On 
quickly  inverting  the  bottle  the  pressure  of  the  air  forces  out  the  water  in  a 
fine  stream  from  the  pointed  glass  tube  which  had  been  inserted  into  the 
aperture  of  the  bottle  by  means  of  a  cork.  The  water  escapes,  therefore, 
in  a  jet,  and  by  directing  this  upon  the  filter  the  precipitate  is  quickly 
stirred  up  and  well  washed.  The  second  apparatus  (ßg.  54)  serves  the 
same  purpose,  only  the  air  is  blown  in  through  the  tube  b,  and  the  water 
driven  out  through  the  tube  a,  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  half  full  of  water. 

Funnels  (pi.  30,  ßg.  4Ö).    The  filtering  funnels  used  in  chemical 
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operations  are  generally  constructed  of  glass.  Their  broad  jKjrtion  is  so 
fixed  &s  that  two  opposite  lines,  drawn  from  the  border  to  the  apex  of  the 
cone  porlion,  shall  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  each  other.  In  the 
earlier  chemical  manipalattona  special  funnels  were  employed,  tneh  as  the 
one  in  pi.  80,  ßg.  46. 

Separating  Funnrh  (pi  30^  ßg»,  42  and  47)  are  instnmients  for 
separating  two  Ikjuids  which  do  not  mix,  and  which  possess  dilTerent 
specific  ijravities,  such  as  oil  and  water.  The  two  liquids  arc  poured 
throiiffh  tfie  upper  opeuiiip  into  the  vessel,  and  the  latter  ciosed  air-tight  by 
a  well  fitting  stopper.  The  \vhnl«>  must  l>e  allowed  to  rest  quietly  until  the 
liquids  have  separated  into  two  lasers.  The  lower  aperture  is  then  to  be 
opened  and  the  inferior  layer  permitted  to  escape.  On  closing  the  superior 
aperture  with  the  finger  the  upper  layer  will  remain  in  the  vessel. 

Florence  Pkuks  {pi  80»  ßg9.  61  and  64).  The  essential  idea  of  these 
flasks  ccmsists  in  such  an  arrangement  that  in  a  tube  open  above  and 
below,  or  in  a  flask  itself,  liquids  may  continually  flow  to  and  fro  without 
the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  or  flask  sensibly  changing.  Flasks  of  this 
hind  are  used  to  separate  a  small  auiouiit  of  a  specifically  lighter  b(wiy  from 
a  great  (i«antity  of  a  specifically  heavier  om-.  Thus,  let  water  distilled  over 
plants  containing  volatile  oils  flow  into  the  luhc  of  the  flask  while  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube  remains  closed  by  the  water  in  the  flask ;  then  the  oil  will 
constantly  remain  floating  within  the  tube,  the  water  itself  entering  the 
flask  until  it  flows  out  of  a  lateral  opening.  In  a  simibur  way  in  the  flask 
{fig.  61)  we  may  collect  snch  an  oil  in  the  neck,  stnce  the  water  can 
escape  through  the  tube  B. 


VII.  Chbhico-Pbtsical  InsnuMBifTs; 

Insiiufnents  indi.s|)ensable  to  the  chetuist,  afid  which  at  the  same  tnne 
are  used  in  Physics,  are  the  barometer,  the  ihennometer,  and  an  accurate 
balance  or  pair  of  scales.  The  former  instrument  is  sufliciently  well  known. 
As  the  thermometer  is  mtended  to  determine  the  temperatures  of  very 
diflerent  substances,  boiling  acids,  for  instance,  its  scale  must  be  marked 
directly  on  the  glass,  or  else  be  inclosed  within  a  glass  tube.  The  varions 
forms  in  pi.  30,  ßg$.  87-41,  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
them  into  the  interior  of  other  apparatus,  or  in  order  to  a  more  ready 
support. 

PI.  30,  fi<;.  09,  presents  the  most  usual  form  of  thf»  ordinary  Chemical 
Balance.  The  cylinder,  EA,  is  a  brass  stand  carrying  the  balance.  At  /  is 
an  eccentric  disk,  on  turning  which  by  the  butlt>n  h,  the  koile-edge  on 
which  the  beam  of  the  balance  rests  when  in  use,  may  be  raised  tu  prevent 
any  injury  to  the  delicacy  of  its  edge.  Just  above  /  there  is  a  small  plate 
of  ivory,  graduated  to  degrees,  for  noting  the  movements  of  the  tongue  E. 
The  beam  of  the  balance  is  divided  into  ten  divisions  for  the  sake  of 
weighing  by  tenths  of  small  weights,  constructed  of  platinum  wire,  and 
SQspe Tided  from  the  divisions  of  the  beam.   The  suspension  arrangement  of 
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the  80«lfl-pt&s  Mid  that  of  the  beam  is  shown  more  fully  in  tl^  snooeeding 

figures. 

PI.  80,  fig.  70,  represents  the  method  of  hanginj;;  the  balance  beam,  which 
in  the  figure  appears  cut  ofl'at  each  end,  so  that  onlv  the  two  central  pieces, 
BB,  connected  by  the  central  annular  body,  are  visible,  a  is  a  triangulux 
prism  of  steel,  the  edge  of  whose  lower  acute  angle  rests  on  a  plate  of  agate, 
h.  It  passes  at  right  angles  through  the  uiiddie  of  the  beam,  supported  at 
both  extreimtiea  by  agate  plates.  Both  of  these  are  carefully  küd  in  the 
same  plane,  se  is  a  brass  fnune  inclosing  the  body  on  which  the  agate 
pbte  rests.  This  frame  can  be  raised  or  depressed  by  means  of  a  pin 
connected  with  the  excentric  disk,  el.  When  this  frame  is  raised,  it  catches 
the  very  extremities  of  the  knife  edge  in  two  opposite  notches,  and  raises 
It  with  the  beam  from  the  agate  plate.  The  figure  represents  only  the 
anterior  arrangement  nf  tht;  knife  edge  and  agate  plate,  the  posterior  being 
precisely  similar,  VV  iien  the  knile  edge  is  raised  by  the  frame,  ee,  the  two 
pins,  hh,  of  an  arm,  ^g,  firmly  connected  with  the  frame,  cc,  catch  at  the 
same  time  under  the  scale  beam,  and  support  it  still  Uiore. 

FL  90fßg.  71.  represents  the  suspension  apparatus  of  the  pans.  The  plate, 
m,  is  screwed  to  the  end  of  the  beam,  B.  At  o,  the  pan  is  suspended  by 
means  of  a  hook  an  the  ring  of  the  stirrop«  into  which  the  plate,  m,  is 
continued.  By  means  of  the  screw,  n,  the  length  of  the  beam  from  the 
knife  edg^  to  the  point  of  the  suspension  may  be  made  perfectly  equal  for 
both  arms. 

Pi.  30,  fig.  72,  is  another  arrangement  for  suspending  the  pans,  after 
Hoss.  The  most  essential  part  of  this  arranirt  inont  is  a  steel  plate  {ßg. 
73),  provided  at  one  end  with  u  knife  edge.  This  knife  edge  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  small  intersection,  wuimiuig  below.  The  hook  r  {ßg.  72) 
carries  in  its  middle  a  fine  plate  of  metal,  which,  fitting  in  the  intersection 
of  the  knife  edge,  renders  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  hook  impoMdble. 
The  parallelism  of  the  knife  edges  or  the  equal  length  of  the  arms  may  be 
regulated  by  screws  attached  at  o,  j»,  and  ». 


VIII.  Miscellaneous  Appabatus  for  Special  iKvssTiGATiojia. 

Davy's  Safety  Lamp  (p/.  8 1 ,  ßg.  50).  In  mines  of  different  kinds,  in  coal 
mines  especially,  a  certain  gas,  carburetted  hydrogen,  often  fonns  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  this,  when  miied  with  air,  becomes  highly  explosive. 
Infiamed  as  it  frequently  is  by  o<Hitact  with  the  light  used  by  the  miner,  it 
produces  the  roost  disastrous  consequences  to  life  and  property.  Such 
accidents  are  prevented  by  the  proper  use  of  the  safety  lamp.  The  right 
hand  figure  exhibits  a  section  ^f  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  frame, 
at  the  lower  part  of  which  is  placed  a  lamp,  the  frame  itself  being  completely 
inclosed  by  a  wire  cyliii  lcr  of  very  fine  copper  gauze.  On  introducing  this 
lamp  into  an  explosive  imxture,  the  gas  penetrating  the  interstices  of  the 
gauze,  within  tiie  inclosed  space,  may  indeed  be  set  on  fire,  but  the  flame 
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cumot  be  epmmunioated  to  the  outside»  owing  to  the  rapid  lednotKm  of 

temperature  experienced  by  contact  with  the  metal. 

Davy's  Apparatus  for  Inwttigaiing  the  Maiihs  ^diown  in  pi.  30.  ßg, 
61),  is  intended  specially  for  examining  the  amount  of  gas  generated  from 
a  calcareous  enrtfi  under  tiie  intluencf*  of  an  acid.  D  i?^  a  retort  containing 
the  earth,  R  a  \  essfl  for  receiving  the  acid,  provided  beneath  with  a  stop- 
cock ;  b  is  a  connecting  lube,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  a  contracted  bladder 
is  fasteoed ;  B  is  a  retort  filled  with  water,  and  A  a  graduated  measure. 
After  the  eurtb  hea  been  introdnoed  into  D,  the  cook  at  E  opened,  end  the 
•cid  let  in  on  the  earth,  the  liberated  gas  paaaes  throu^  the  tubor  b,  into 
the  biadd«r»  expands  this  and  thereby  displaces  an  equal  amoant  of  water 
from  B,  which  passing  over  to  A,  indicates  by  its  level  at  a,  the  Tolttoe  of 
gas  introduced. 

T%e  Wolff  Apparatus  (pi.  30,  ßgs.  56  and  57)  is  intended  to  be  used  for 
saturating  liquids  with  st^luble  gases.  Thus,  suppose  it  be  desired  to 
prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorine  in  water,  the  generating  apparatus 
(ßg.  56)  is  applied  to  tlie  tube.  and  the  bottles,  A  and  B,  filled  one  third 
with  water.  On  allowing  liie  gas  to  enter  through  C,  it  gradually  displaces 
all  the  air  in  the  apparatus,  and  the  water  in  A  gradually  purifies  the  gas  of 
improper  admixtures.  The  gas  then  passing  over  to  the  bottom  of  the  water 
in  B,  rises  throu^  the  water  and  is  in  a  great  measure  dissdved.  the  water 
becoming  gradually  saturated.  The  excess  of  gas,  or  that  which  has  not 
been  dissolved,  may  be  made  to  pass  over  into  a  third  flask>  and  thence  to  a 
fourth,  dtc.  D  and  F  (in  ßg.  56)  are  safety  tubes,  through  which  the 
expansive  force  of  the  gas  may  be  spent  in  driving  out  the  water  in  the 
bottles  whenever  any  obstruction  occurs,  instead  of  bursting  the  vessel. 
Fig.  57  exhibits  the  apparatus  as  connected  with  an  apparatus  for  generating 
the  gas. 

Apparatus  for  making  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid  {pi.  30, 
ßg.  62).  In  the  cylinder,  ft,  the  hydroohlorie  acid  gas  is  generatdd»  whioh 
enters  through  the  tube,  a,  into  the  porcelain  tube,  D,  in  which  cyanide  of 
mercury  has  been  laid,  and  where,  by  the  decomposition  of  these  two 

compounds,  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  coal  fire,  6,  prussic  acid  is 
generated.  In  the  hollow,  £,  of  the  tubular  extension  of  D,  are  placed 
pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  chalk,  kept  cool  by  the  snow  with  which 
the  vessel,  AhC,  is  filled  for  the  i>urpose  of  condensing  any  watery  vapor 
which  Diigiit  form,  &c.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  vapor  enters  the  tube,  F, 
which  is  surrounded  by  an  at  iiticial  freezing  mixture,  as  of  salt,  snow,  and 
dilute  sulphuric  aid  ;  by  this  means  the  volatile  acid  is  condensed. 

Pkarmaeeutieal  8Uam  ApparatuM,  FL  80,  ßg.  13,  represents  a  quite 
neoent  form  of  steam  apparatus  very  convenient  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 
The  dotted  box.  A,  is  the  steam  boiler.  Beneath  it  is  the  fire  space  with 
its  door,  a,  and  beneath  this,again,  the  ash-hole  to  which  the  door,  h,  leads. 
From  the  upper  plate,  F,  projects  the  matrass  or  alembic,  C,  heated  by  the 
steam  of  the  vessel.  A  :  G  is  the  extremity  of  \\s  neck  throufj;h  which  the 
products  of  distillation  pass.  Next  to  thi^  mairass  are  several  opeiiin<jf?  on 
the  plate  mto  which  are  set  the  tin  boxes,  c,  c',  c",  capable  of  being 
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removed  by  means  of  their  handles.  They  are  closed  by  a  well  fitting 
cover,  and  are  used  for  making  extracts,  ini'usious,  <kc.,  of  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  dec,  placed  in  them.  The  tteam  aaoenda  through  a  tnbe,  /,  into  a 
second  and  smaller  vessel,  D,  fitted  with  a  cover*  in  which  are  inserted 
arrangements,  similar  to  those  last  described,  for  boUing  or  evaporating. 
The  vapor  which  collects  in  this  boiler,  and  passes  through  the  tube.  A,  is 
almost  entirely  condensed  to  water,  and  accumulates  in  the  vessel,  £,  in 
which  then  there  is  always  an  abundant  supply  of  distilled  water  soneces- 
sary  for  many  purposes.  The  doors,  m,  m',  m",  lead  to  spaces  which  mnv 
lie  heated  by  steam,  and  if  necessary, by  a  fire  made  in  k,  f.  We  may  thus, 
as  IS  re:uii!y  intelligible  ironi  the  figure,  boil,  distil,  evaporate,  and  dry  all 
at  once  by  a  single  heating  of  the  boiler. 

Fig.  14  is  a  rimilar  arrangement  also  explicable  by  the  preceding 
description.  D  and  C  are  steam  boilers  into  which  project  the  pots,  A,  k,  k, 
and  die  vessels,  L,  M,  Z.  The  fire  space  with  its  door  is  seen  at  B.  P  is 
the  distillatory  apparatus  projecting  by  about  half  the  length  of  its  neck  into 
the  neck  of  G,  in  which  the  vapors  are  condensed.  1  is  a  tube  from  the 
boiler, which  also  goes  into  the  cooler,  H,  and  furnishM  an  uninterrupted 
supply  of  distilled  water.  The  door,  £,  leads  to  the  drying  press,  also  heated 
by  steam. 

Fi£f.  15  represents  the  ground-plan  of  the  fire  space  of  the  preceding 
apparatus.  Fig.  16  is  a  copper  vessel  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
suspended  a  pan,  and  heated  by  being  set  in  one  of  the  openings  in  the 
upper  plate  of  the  boiler. 

Hg.  17  is  the  porcelain  pan  or  saucer  setting  in  ßg,  16.  Fig.  18,  the 
lifng  set  on  the  copper  vessel  and  carrying  the  porcelain  pan.  Fig,  16,  a 
|riate  with  four  apertures,  into  which  pots  such  as  are  seen  at  ft,  ft,  ft,  inji^. 
14,  may  be  set.  This  plate  can  be  laid  on  an  opening  in  the  copper  plate  of 
the  boiler,  and  the  contents  of  the  pots  thus  heated.  Fig,  81  lefMnesents  a 
single  one  of  these  pots. 

Pharmaceutical  Extract  Press.  PI.  30,  ßg.  65,  represents  the  hydro- 
static press  as  given  by  Real.  Its  object  is  to  express  the  juice  of  plants 
under  great  pressure.  For  this  purpose  such  i»ub:$tances  are  introduced 
into  the  space,  A,  on  a  sieve  bottom  over  B,  and  the  entire  tpto^  as  well  as 
the  tube,  C,  filled  with  water.  This  tube  is  made  several  stories  high  and 
leads  to  some  convenient  part  of  the  house.  As  soon  as  the  column  of 
water  in  C  is  brought  into  communication  with  the  water  in  the  cylinder, 

A,  the  column  of  water  exerts  a  pressure  corresponding  to  its  height,  on  the 
substances  placed  in  A,  which  are  therefore  more  completely  penetrated  by 
w  ater.  The  extract  obtained  is  removed  from  beneath,  after  a  proper  time, 
by  opening  the  cock,  d. 

**"  PI.  30.  /f^.  00,  is  essentially  the  same  apparatus,  and  is  intelligible  by 
means  of  the  same  description  as  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  with  the 
variation  only  that  a  column  of  mercury  is  used  instead  of  water.  The 
apparatus  is  first  filled  from  D,  with  water,  the  coclc,«^  closed,  and  the  tube, 

B,  filled  with  mercury. ' 

VhfV.  67  exhibits  a  Jiftss  for  the  same  purpose  idker  RommenhiailiMt 
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The  substance  from  which  the  eitract  is  to  be  made,  must  be  introduced 
into  the  cylinder,  A,  on  a  sieve  bottom,  d,  covered  by  a  cloth,  and  pressed 
upon  by  a  second  superimposed  perforated  bottom,  e,  lightly  pressed  a^inst 
the  substance  during  the  operation  by  screws  passing  through  the  cover : 
this  is  attached  by  clamps.  The  liquid  by  means  of  which  the  extract  is  to 
be  made  is  poured  upon  the  stamper,  GE,  by  means  of  a  mt  asure  {ßg.  50), 
graduiiit'd  on  the  inside.  On  raising  the  piston,  E.  this  passes  through  the 
Valve,  f.  into  the  lower  space  (jf  the  cylinder,  and  ua  depressing  the  piston, 
through  tiie  valve,  a,  inlu  tiie  canal,  h,  presses  against  the  sieve  bottom, 
and  the  substance  between  d  and  e,  and  collects  above  e,  in  the  space  B, 
from  which  it  can  be  readily  removed. 

Fig.  69  b  also  an  extract  press,  in  which  a  pressure  is  exerted  by  means 
of  the  piston,  DE,  on  the  liquid  in  the  space  G,  which  covers  the  substance 
whose  extract  is  to  be  obtained.  B  is  a  filtering  apparatus.  By  opening 
the  stopper,  6,  the  liquid  is  introduced.  It  is  removed  by  turning  the 
cock  c. 

PI.  30,  //\'.  t53.  An  apparatus  for  proilucing  small  quantities  of  illumi- 
natiiii4  iras  iVuin  various  substances.  The  substances  tu  be  exposed  to  a  dry 
distuiaiiciti  arc  placed  in  </.  The  gas  passes  through  the couuecling  tube,  C, 
into  the  receiver,  b,  which  may  be  removed  at  pleasure,  or  from  which  the 
gas  may  be  let  off  by  means  of  a  cock,  e,  and  the  tube  a,  or  else  may  be 
burned  by  means  of  a  burner  set  on  «. 

PL  80,  ßg.  64.  Argand^9  Oil  Lamp^  for  drying  precipitates  or  filters. 
A  movable  arm  slides  on  the  stand  A,  and  can  be  fixed  by  means  of  a  screw. 
This  arm  carries  the  furnace,  C.  B  is  an  Argand  lamp.  A  boiler  is  placed 
in  C,  bavin?  a  lateral  escape  pipe  foi-  lettinu;  oil*  the  steam.  D  is  a  glass 
vessel  with  a  rim.  whicli  rests  on  ihe  edge  of  the  boiler  and  closes  it.  In 
this  vessel  the  filter  to  \h;  dricd  is  laid,  and  fixed  by  means  of  the  piece  E. 
When  the  water  in  liie  boiler  has  been  made  to  boil  by  the  lamp,  the 
inside  of  the  gla^s  vessel  becomes  heated,  and  the  filter  dries  rapidly. 

IX.  Tun  Chbiiical  tiABoaAToav  at  Gibsbbm. 

The  first  requisite  to  a  satisfactory  pursuit  of  chemistry,  is,  in  every 
instance,  as  well  regulated  and  complete  a  laboratory  as  possible.  No 
«jcieiioc  is  so  dependent  on  experiment  a.^  chemistry,  every  fact  requiring 
ociil  ir  (icmonstration.  For  this  reason  every  lacihiy  rendered  to  chemical 
operations  is  a  clear  ii;aiii.  Private  laboratories  are  n<.»  i^uide  to  the  general 
investigator,  each  individual  arranging  his  own  premises  according  to  his 
partusular  line  of  study.  Universities  however,  and  technical  establi^ 
meats,  should  not  be  without  complete  laboratories,  in  whicb  all  imaginable 
operations  may  be  carried  on.  We  have  therefore  ccmduded  to  present  to 
our  readers  an  idea  of  a  chemical  laboratory,  the  first  one  established  in 
Europe  on  a  large  scale,  and  one  in  which,  under  the  direction  of  its  distin- 
guished  founder,  Liebig,  a  host  of  young  chemists  have  been  trained  for 
years  past»  and  in  which  some  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
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chemical  science  have  been  prepared.  Pi  30,  ßg.  1,  exhibit!  %  ground-plan 
of  this  great  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Giessen,  and  under  it  is  a 
perspective  view  of  part  of  the  analytical  laboratory.  The  different  |)ortions 
of  ßg-  1  indicate  the  following  parts  of  the  buildings 

A,  lecture  room  ;  ß,  analytical  laboratory  ;  C,  pharmaceutical  laboratory* 
D,  instruments  and  library  room  ;  E,  weighing  room  ;  G,  steps  to  the  second 
story;  H,  privy;  KK,  laboratory  and  cabinet  of  the  director;  L,  room  for 
preserving  preparations ;  M,  store  room ;  N,  washing  room  ;  O,  room  for 
the  servants  in  the  laboratory ;  P,  old  laboratory ;  Q,  ante-chamber ; 
R,  yard  and  garden  ;  a,  black-board,  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered ; 
b,  fireplace  used  in  the  lectures ;  c,  iron  door ;  d,  closed  fireplaces  ;  e,  table 
for  nitrogen  operations ;  /,  door  between  laboratory'  and  lecture  room ; 
g,  potassium  furnace  ;  A,  sand  bath  ;  i,  work  table  with  shelves ;  k,  lower 
work  table  for  minute  operations;  /,  tables;  m,  stove  ;  n,  small  water  pipe; 
o,  gutters  for  carrying  off  water.;  p,  rain  water  cistern  ;  r,  pipes  leading 
from  the  roof  to  the  cistern  ;  s,  trap  door  for  introducing  coal  into  the  coal 
cellar;  /,  door  of  communication  ;  u,  distilling  apparatus;  v,  work  table 
with  shelves ;  v',  lower  work  table ;  w,  table  for  using  apparatus  ;  x,  fire- 
place with  cooking  vessels  of  different  sizes ;  y,  closed  work  table,  for 
generating  noxious  gases ;  z,  stove  ;  z",  chimney  ;  tx,  two  door  communica- 
tions ;  aa,  book  and  instrument  cases  ;  bb,  stove,  whose  j)ipe  in  winter  heals 
the  space  for  the  water  reservoir ;  cc,  water  reservoir ;  dd,  steps  to  the  coal 
cellar ;  (jf,  yard  door;//',  window  towards  the  laboratory;  g'g",  window 
towards  the  old  laboratory,  P;  hh,  director's  fireplace  ;  it,  passage  towards 
the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  and  the  privy. 

From  the  bare  enumeration  of  these  different  parts  of  this  vast  laboratory^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  entire  course  of  chemical  instruction  is  very  different 
from  the  method  of  lectures  usual  in  academies.  •  The  reason  of  this  is  thai 
satisfactory  and  extended  chemical  experiments  require  a  large  stock  of  appa- 
ratus and  great  conveniences  for  manipulation  ;  as,  also,  a  large  amount  of 
time.  The  oft-repeated  and  long-continued  observations  required  in 
certain  experiments,  render  it  necessary  for  the  laboratory  to  be  arranged 
for  the  daily  residence  of  the  students.  A  proper  instruction  in  chemistry 
generally  commences  with  teaching  those  properties  of  elementary  bodies 
which  are  calculated  to  furnish  distinguishing  characteristics.  Instruction 
of  this  kind  has,  howeve*  not  merely  for  its  object  the  elucidation  of 
this  knowledge  in  the  form  of  a  certain  easily  understood  system  ;  it  is 
rather  intended  to  exhibit  those  principal  properties  of  matter  by  expe- 
riment, and  first  of  all  to  teach  by  what  means  the  single  elements  are 
to  be  obtained,  or  ascertained  in  any  given  compound,  however  compli- 
cated. This  first  part  of  practical  chemistry  is  known  as  qualitative 
analysis,  since  its  object  is  merely  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
elements  composing  a  combination.  After  suflicient  practice  of  the  student 
in  qualitative  analysis,  instruction  in  quantitative  analysis  follows  next, 
or  the  investigation  of  the  exact  amount  by  weight  of  each  element  or 
body  contained  in  a  given  substance,  or  in  any  of  its  combinations.  It  is 
especially  necessary  for  the  student  to  be  exercised  in  the  most  varied 
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practical  operations.  A  knack  in  liaiKÜiii^^  drticMte  ;in(l  e\pfns;ive  apjia- 
rnttis.  and  a  coristont  habit  ot  coiiaideiiug  ihe  umhI  varied  results  which 
juay  ensue  in  cuiiiinning  single  substances,  must  be  acquiit^d  by  the  studeat 
in  chemistry,  besides  the  actual  science  which  he  studies. 


MINERALOGY. 

Plates  82,33,34,85,36. 


introduction. 

Mineralogy  is  that  part  of  natural  science  which  trefits  of  the  nnmixed, 
inorganic  bodies  occurring  in  nature,  whether  these  be  simple  or  compound. 
It  may,  under  a  certain  point  of  view,  be  considered  as  a  department  or 
offshoot  of  chemistry,  but  is  nevertheless  as  much  entitled  to  a  separate 
place  among  the  scieoceB  as  geology  or  botany.  It  must  indeed  be  treated 
of  independently,  since  by  determining  the  diftrencea  of  individual  minerals, 
and  by  ascertaining  certun  common  characters,  it  Inrings  the  variety  of 
inorganic  nature  into  a  position  for  proper  appreciation  ;  just  as  b  done  for 
the  organic  world  by  its  two  sisters,  botany  and  geulogy.  As  occupied  with 
inorganic  matter,  it  stands  in  closest  approximation  to  geology,  this  treating 
of  the  combination  of  mineral  matter  into  rocks,  and  the  distribution, 
stratification,  degradation,  or  decomposition  of  these  rocks,  in  various  ways 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  Minri  al  .gy  deals  only  with  individual 
specimens  from  these  various  rocks,  whicii  it  classifies  according  to  certain 
systems,  describes  them  according  to  their  estemal  and  internal  characters* 
and  adds  to  this  the  assistance  furnish^  by  chemistry,  in  determining  th«r 
atomic  constitntion. 

The  expression,  "unmixed,  simple,  or  compound  inorganic  bodies,"  requires 
some  further  explanation.  The  surface  of  the  earth  rarely  affords  the 
matter  of  its  solids,  its  water,  and  its  atmosphere,  in  an  elementary,  and 
consequently  inseparable  form.  Indecomposable  substances  must  be 
cotisulcred  as  simple  matter  furnished  by  nature.  By  far  the  greater  number 
ol  mineral  bodies  are,  however,  not  simple  substances,  but  combinations  of 
two  or  more  such  elements,  in  definite  proportions,  and  in  most  cases  even 
of  a  definite  external  fom.  Such  compound  bodies,  to  whose  true  character 
chemistiy  furnishes  the  only  clue,  are  known  as  definite  chemical  combi> 
nations.  On  the  surface  of  our  earth,  for  ages  exposed  to  the  alternating 
influence  of  volcanic  heat,  of  water,  and  of  oxydation,  we  find  these  definite 
chemical  combinations  of  elementary  matter,  united  in  the  most  varied 
manner  and  proportion,  by  mechanical  agencies.  These  mixtures,  then, 
which  exhibit  no  definite  proportion,  by  weight,  of  the  different  constitnents, 
are  excluded  from  the  deparlinent  of  mineralogy.  From  this  statement,  we 
may  more  clearly  see  the  intimate  connexion  between  chemish  y,  mineralogy, 
and  geology,  as  already  hinted  at.    When  we  separate  mineralogy  from 
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chemistry,  which  in  its  system  niusi,  .suiiiruarily  at  least,  treat  of  all  the 
combinations  of  matter,  and  consequeutly  of  all  minerals,  we  luust  consider 
the  ftiialytical  portioE  of  the  letter  acience  as  the  instriuneDt  by  which  we 
construct  the  former  on  e  sure  basis.  Thv  ip^Md  is  the  view  which  we 
have  talcen  in  the  following  pages. 

1.  TlBTINO  OP  MlNBKALS,  AND  TBK  ArPABATUB  NeCBBBABT. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  a  mineral  is  in(jisj)ensable  to  a  proper  knowledge 
of  it.  Tiuä  analysis  once  performed,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
it  in  every  case ;  aU  that  is  needed  being  to  determine,  with  certainty,  one 
or  more  constituents.  The  blowpipe  {pL  83,  ßg.  1)  serres  this  purpose. 
It  contisti  of  a  tube  through  which  air  is  blown  from  the  mouth  into  an 
eipansion  of  the  instrument,  where  it  is  somewhat  condensed ;  thence  to 
emerge  with  some  force,  through  a  small  aperture  at  the  extremity  of  a  fine 
lateral  tube.  On  bringing  this  aperture  of  the  blowpipe  over  the  burning 
wick  of  a  spirit  or  oil  lamp,  the  fme  current  produced  as  just  described, 
causes  the  flame  to  run  out  into  an  attenuated  point  (Jig.  2)  of  extraordi- 
nary intensity  of  heat ;  this  flame  is  the  agent  employed  iu  conducting  the 
investigations.  Mineral  bodies,  to  be  tested  by  means  of  the  blowpipe, 
are  placed  in  very  small  quantity  on  a  piece  of  charcoal  or  clay,  or  else 
held  in  a  platinum  spoon  or  forceps  {ßg,  8),  and  thus  submitted  to  the 
flame.  This  consists  of  two  cones»  one  within  the  other  ;  the  former  being 
blttCf  the  latter  yellow.  The  greatest  intensity  of  heat  is  found  just  beyond 
the  end  of  the  blue  flame.  The  blue  flame  is  called  the  flame  of  reduction, 
bodies  being  deoxydized  in  it ;  the  yellow  is  the  oxydizing  flame,  causing, 
in  Uiany  cases,  the  combination  ot"  oxygen  with  the  botiies  in  question. 
Thus  we  may  learn  the  nielling  point  of  bodies,  or  their  relation  to  beat ; 
we  may  reduce  an  oxydized  body  to  its  base  in  the  blue  flame,  and  oxydize 
it,  if  at  all  possible,  in  the  yellow.  By  the  application  of  such  acids  as 
phosphoric  or  boracic»  capable  of  resisting  the  decomposing  action  of  the 
flame,  we  dissolve  a  smdl  portion  of  the  mineral  in  the  flame,  nnd  thus 
ascertain  the  color  of  its  various  salts.  Another  construction  of  the  blow> 
pipe  is  given  in  pi  32,  fg.  4.  Here  it  is  screwed  to  a  post  with  an 
attached  stand,  and  can  be  set  bi<j)if>r  or  lower  along  the  post,  for  the  sake 
of  allowing  a  proper  position  witli  relereiice  to  the  accompanying  lamp,  it 
thus  permits  the  free  use  of  both  hands. 

A  physical  examination  must  IVe^ueiUly  be  combined  with  the  chemical 
in  the  determination  of  a  mineral.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  its  specific 
gravi^  is  of  great  importance.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  methods  which 
may  be  employed,  Nicholson's  areometer  {pl^ßg.  5)  is  often  used  to 
great  advantage.  This  consists  essentially  of  the  funnel  a,  the  cylinder  h, 
the  rod  cm,  and  the  table  or  plate  d.  The  instrument  is  so  arranged  that 
when  set  in  distilled  water,  and  a  definite  weic:ht  laid  upon  d,  it  will  sink  to 
a  mark,  m,  made  on  the  rod.  To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
mineral  it  is  laid  on  the  plate  d,  when  it  will,  of  course,  depress  tlie 
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iMUuneat  in  the  wate?.  Additional  wci<;hts  must  be  added  to  bring  the 
mark  ai  to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  the  amount  of  these  weights 
aubtracted  from  the  standard  weight  alroarly  referred  to,  will  be  the  weight 
pf  the  mineral  in  the  air.    Call  this  weight  p.    Remove  the  mineral  from 

the  plate  and  place  it  in  the  funnel  or  hollow  cone  a;  immersed  in  the 
water  the  areometer  will  not  sink  quite  to  m,  hut  about  to  c,  the  body  losing 
in  water  an  amount  of  weight  equal  to  that  of  a  quantity  of  water  of 
precisely  the  same  volume  with  it.self,  or  cpial  to  that  of  the  water 
displaced.  Additional  wciyhti*  are  now  to  be  laid  on  d  until  the  level  m  is 
^aiu  reached :  this  amount,  which  we  will  call  p'»  expresses  the  weight  df 
an  equal  volume  of  water.  We  have  thus  ascertained  the  weight  of 
precisely  equal  volumes  of  water  and  of  our  mineral ;  and  as  water  is  the 

sUuidai'd  takeu,      will  express  the  ratio  of  the  two,  or  the  specific  gravity 

of  the  body.    Thus  z'.l\:p:p't  and  x  =  iL 

The  mineral  must  also  be  subjected  to  the  tests  afibrded  by  electricity 
and  magnetism*  A  simple  instrument  for  ascertaining  whether  a  mineral 
becomes  electrical  or  not  l)y  friction,  is  represented  in  pi.  32,  fig.  7*.  Its 
principal  part  consists  of  a  horizontally  suspended  insulated  metallic  needle. 
Whenever  a  body  becoming  eh*ctric  bv  friction  is  presented  to  the  needle, 
this,  if  in  its  natural  condition,  will  be  attracteil :  on  the  contrary,  no  effect 
will  be  produced  when  the  body  is  a  conductor.  Fig.  1*  is  an  instrument 
of  similar  purpose.  At  one  end  is  placed  a  piece  of  tourmaline.  On 
compressing  the  extremity  of  this  between  the  fingers,  the  heat  decomposes 
its  neutral  electricity,  the  positive  passing  over  to  the  opposite  extremity, 
and  thus  aflecting  the  electrical  state  of  the  needles.  The  latter  is  insulated 
by  a  glass  leg.  On  bringing  any  electric  body  near  to  the  end  of  the 
needle,  this  will  be  attracted  if  the  electricity  be  negative  or  resinous,  and 
repelled  if  it  be  positive  or  vitreous.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  detect,  not 
only  the  existence  of  free  electricity  in  a  body,  but  al<?o  its  character. 
Fl  32.  //;'■.  G,  presents  a  simple*  arranirernent  for  determining  the  magnetism 
of  a  mineral.  Here  <i  is  a  niagnetic  needle,  supported  on  the  point  of  the 
pivot  fr,  and,  when  permitted  to  play  freely,  taking  up  a  position  in  the 
magnetic  meridian.  On  bringing  a  magnetic  minenJ  near  to  the  poles  of 
the  needle,  this  will  either  be  attracted  or  repelled,  as  the  end  of  the  needle 
to  which  the  mineral  is  presented  is  of  unlike  or  like  character  with  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  latter.  Should  there  be  no  free  magnetism  in  the 
mineral,  there  will  of  course  be  no  deflection  of  the  needle. 

The  sensible  internal  peculiarities  of  minerals  are  very  numerous.  Thus 
a  fresh  fracture  may  be  produced,  and  the  color  and  degree  of  translucency 
or  transparency  of  small  chips  observed  ;  the  color  also  of  the  powder  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  solid  mass.  The  shape  of  the  natural 
firagments  is  also  to  be  noted.  Thus  galena  breaks  into  cubeai  calcareoua 
qmr  into  rhombohedrons,  and  aulphuret  of  antimony  into  pointed  crystab. 
In  the  natural  cleavage  of  diflerent  minerals  we  observe  a  greater  or  leas 
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amount  of  roughnc^^s,  of  unctuosity  or  «^mtncüs,  and  of  polish.  Some  give 
out  a  peculiar  soutici  when  struck,  or  atioid  a  peculiar  taste,  or  smell,  of 
which  others  again  may  be  destitute.  The  determination  of  their  bardna» 
if  of  great  value  in  distiDguishiog  minerals,  for  which  purpose  we  may 
employ  the  ingenious  method  of  Mohs,  of  robbing  fragmonls  of  two  dlflforeot 
ipecies  together,  and  examining  whioh  of  the  two  scratches  the  other. 
The  different  degrees  of  hardness  may  thus  be  represented  by  a  scale 
beginning  with  the  softest ;  and  any  mineral  in  the  scale  will  be  scratched 
by  those  below,  but  not  above  it.  The  hardness  of  any  mineral  may  then 
be  subjected  to  comparison  with  that  of  the  standard.  This  scale  of 
hardness,  as  introduced  by  Mobs,  is  as  follows : 

1.  Talc;  common  laminated  green  ▼iriety. 

2.  Uncrystallised  gyptum. 
S^.  Foliated  mica. 

S.   Transparent  calcareous  spar. 

4.  Crystallized  fluor  spar. 

5.  Apatite, 

5|.  Scupoiile-crystalline. 

6.  Feldspar-white,  cleavable  variety. 

7.  Transparent  quartz. 
S.   Transparent  topaz. 

9.  Corundum  (sapphire). 
10.  Diamond. 

Thus,  a  minerd  which  abrades  feldspar,  but  not  topaz,  is  said  to  hare  a 
hardness  of  seven,  equivalent  to  that  of  transparent  qunrtz,  <fec.  The 
external  shape  of  minerals  is  also  of  great  interest  and  importance.  This, 
indeed,  in  many  cases  is  objective,  being  determined  by  that  of  other  bodies; 
sometimes  by  the  gravity  of  the  mass  itself;  but  in  most  instances  there  is 
another  subjective  form,  independent  of  extraneous  influences,  and  peeuUer 
to  the  particular  species  of  mineral.  Direct  observation  first  of  all  teaches 
us  that  the  natoial  form  of  every  mineral  is  a  solid,  bounded  by  plane 
surfaces.  A  still  closer  examination  enables  us  to  ascertain  that  the  true 
external  shape  of  a  mineral  is  that  of  a  closed  figure,  bounded  by  sharp 
edges  and  angles,  the  points  and  lines  of  intersection  of  the  plnnes  jüst 
mentioned.  Bodies  thus  inclosed  are  called  crystals.  In  view  of  the  appa- 
rently infinite  variety  of  crystalline  forms,  we  might  at  first  be  induced  to 
suppose  that  the  precise  outline  of  any  body  is  capable  of  being  infinitely 
and  indefinitely  varied ;  observation,  however,  shows  ttüs  not  to  be  the  case, 
nature  here  exhibiting  a  remarkable  simplicity,  and  a  most  admirable  law. 
As  mineralogy  deals  with  solid  bodies,  that  method  for  their  determination 
were  most  desirable  which  mathematics  shows  to  be  the  simplest  A  body 
has  height,  thickness,  and  breadth ;  thus,  three  dimensions.  Qearly  to 
illustrate  and  compare  these  three  forms  of  extension,  let  us  suppose  the 
height  to  be  indicated  by  a  vertical  line,  which  shall  in  future  be  called  the 
principal  axis.  Let  other  lines  be  passed  through  this  principal  axi«,  at 
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right  «ng1«s  to  it  and  to  each  other,  thew  lines  to  be  called  the  eeeondarj 
axes.  Theae  three  axes  measure  the  three  dimensions  o(  a  body,  and  it 
will  he  found  on  examining  these  dimensiODi  thai  the  natural  dlstanoes 
between  the  surfaces  bounding  the  crystals  are  not  without  a  rule,  but  are 
rather  deteruiincd  by  laws  referable  to  variations  in  the  ratio  of  the  length 
and  angular  relations  of  these  axes.  According  to  various  definite  ratios 
bctwceu  the  tliree  axes,  wc  may  group  a  largo  uumbcr  of,  at  furst,  apparently 
difibreat  crystalline  forms.  However  different  the  ratio  of  three  muh  lines 
may  be  in  respect  to  their  length,  estimated  from  their  middle,  or  point  of 
intersection,  or  however  varied  the  angle  of  inclinationt  nevertheless  we 
know  of  but  six  essentially  diflerent  sets  of  axial  proportions.  The  simplest 
figures  determined  directly  by  these  are  called  primary  forms.  All 
the  primary  forms,  with  the  secondary  forms  derived  from  them,  however 
diflerent  they  may  seem,  are  referable  to  one  of  six  systems  of  crystal- 
li^atioa. 

S,  CrffstaBagrapht/, 

That  part  of  mineralogy  relating  to  systems  of  orystallixatioD,  ia  called 
Crystallc^aphy.  The  ^sterna  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are 

briefly  as  folloire : 

I.  TheMonometric  System,  Dana.  The  Regular  System  (Das  regulairc 
System),  Weiss,  Tessular,  Mohs.  Tesseral,  iVaionana.  Isometrio* 
Hausmann. 

The  character  of  this  system  is  such  tiiat,  if  a  certaia  point  be  taken, 
and  three  axes  be  drawn  through  this  point,  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
they  will  all  be  bounded  at  equal  distances  by  a  solid  angle,  a  (ace,  or  an 
edge.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  indiffinrence  which  axis  we  make  the 
v^tieal  or  primary,  all  three  being  of  equal  value.  The  regular  octahedron 
is  generally  taken  as  the  type  of  this  system,  the  others  being  derived  from 
it.    The  most  general  forms  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  regular  octahedron  {pi.  32,  ßgs.  11  and  12).  This  is  a  solid 
inclosed  by  eight  equilateral  triangular  faces,  intersecting  each  other,  in 
SIX  solid  angles,  and  twelve  edges.  Conaecting  each  opposite  pan  of  soh'd 
angles  will  give  us  the  three  axes,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles  in 
a  common  point,  and  of  the  same  length  from  the  point  of  intersection. 
Whatever  two  opposite  angles  be  selected  as  the  limits  of  the  vertical  axis, 
the  others  will  always  have  the  same  relative  situation.  Natural  crystals, 
however,  do  not  always  exhibit  the  perfect  symmetry  thus  indicated 
Distortions  frequently  occur,  one  of  which  is  given  hereafter  as  a  deri- 
vative of  the  octahedron.  Thus  if  we  intersect  any  two  parallel  faces  of 
this  solid,  by  a  plane  parallel  to  another  face,  or  if  we  move  one  face 
parallel  to  itself,  nearer  to  the  centre,  a  hexagon  {ßg.  II,  a,  a\  a",  a'"), 
will  be  obtained  by  the  lines  of  intersection. 

By  moving  two  parallel  faces  towards  the  centre,  these  with  the  six  othei 
abbreviated  faces  will  inclose  an  octahedron  abbreviated  to  a  six-sided 
plate  {ßg.  IS).  Octahedrons  distorted  in  this  manner  are  more  abundantly 
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band  than  afaiolutely  symm^oal  ootalwdnMM :  it  omit  MVtrtheleai  h& 
observed,  that  soch  distortions  are  always  produced  by  some  esteraal 

impediment,  and  that  nature,  in  the  efttire  absence  of  aU  obstiiicting 
influences,  always  exhibits  perfect  tymmetry.  This  it  tine,  not  for  octa- 
hedrons alone,  but  for  all  cry?»tal^ 

2.  The  cnhi'  (fi-^-  1"*)  produced  Jronn  the  octaiiCMlinn,  hv  Iruncatins;  its 
solid  angles  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axes.  Here  (he  axes  are  again 
all  equal,  and  connect  the  centres  of  opposite  faces.  Fig.  lA  shows  the 
relation  of  the  cube  to  the  octahedron. 

5.  The  aibie  oetakedron  (Jigs.  M  and  17)  is  obtained  from  the  cube,  by 
trancathig  die  six  eorners,  nntO  the  old  läees  again  beoome  squares,  c 
end  h  are  new  faces  parallel  to  the  old  faces  of  the  obliterated  oetohedR«. 

4.  The  rktmlnc  dodecaheärm.  (pi.  32, ßg.  18)  is  produced  from  the  cube 
by  the  truncation  of  its  edges,  until  the  original  faces  are  obliterated.  This 
solid  has  twelve  rhombic  faces,  twentv-four  equal  edges.  nnA  fourteen  solid 
angles.  Of  these  sohd  angles,  six  arc  im  nu  d  f«nch  by  four  rhombs  meetingby 
their  acute  angles;  and  eight,  each  by  three  rhombs  meeting  by  their  obtuse 
angles.  The  relation  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  to  the  cube  is  shown 
in)^.l«. 

ft.  J%e  pyroKdääi  aäte,  or  MErafteMsleirwii  0^.  SO),  is  ptodnoed  by 
placing  a  four-sided  pyramid  on  each  face  of  the  cube.  ^ 

The  cubic  octahedron  has  already  shown  that  a  crystal  may  be  inclosed 
by  faces  belonging  to  two  different  forms  of  crystals.  This  case  is  often 
repeated.  Thus,  in  fißx.  21  and  24,  the  cube  is  represented  with  dodeca- 
hedral  faces  replacing  its  edges.  Pig.  22  shows  an  octahedron,  with 
dodecahcdral  faces,  a,  and  cube  faces,  h;  c,  indicating  what  is  left  of  the 
octahedron.  Pig.  23  represents  an  octahedron  passing  into  a  dodecahedron  : 
ßg.  3S  is  a  combination  of  cube  faces  and  diese  of  the  pyramidal  oube ;  or 
a  cube  with  its  edges  bevelled.  Fig.  80  is  the  trapesohedron,  or  tetngonal 
Crisoctahedron ;  a  solid  bounded  by  twenty-lbnr  equal  trapeeia.  It  can  be 
derived  from  the  octahedron  by  replacing  its  corners  by  four  faces,  or  fay 
replacing  each  corner  of  the  cube  by  three  faces  (ßg.  28). 

The  figures  hitherto  derived  from  the  primary  forms  have  been  produced 
by  modifying  all  the  similar  parts  of  the  primary  simultaneously.  Such 
forms  are  called  hoiohedral.  Hcmihedral  Icmus  ut'  crystals  occur  in  equal 
number.  These  are  forms  in  which  half  of  the  similar  parts  of  the  crystais 
are  modified  alike,  independently  of  the  other  half.  Some  of  these 
forms  are: 

6.  The  tehraheinm  {fig,  SO),  a  solid,  inclosed  by  four  equilateral  trianglet. 
JFVf.  SP7  represents  an  octahedron  passing  into  a  tetrahedron,  in  which  the 
fa^,  a,  indicate  what  is  left  of  the  octahedron  faces.   A  form  of  frequeot 

occurrence,  and  likewise  belonging  to  this  j)Iace  i«  * 

7.  The  pentagonal  doJirahedron,  or  hemi-tctrahcxahedron  (  A if-  29)- 
This  is  a  hemihedral  form  derived  from  the  pyramidal  cube,  and  bounded 
by  twelve  equal  pentagons. 

We  may  remark,  in  reference  to  tins  as  well  as  other  systems,  that  all  thi 
di^fcnt  forms  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  system,  may  ooeur  in  Ihi 
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Mme  nihianl.  That  iron  pyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron  occurs  in  cobesi 
octahedrons,  pentagonal  dodecahedrons,  rhombic  dodecahedrons:  üreqattDtly 
in  the  sane  crystal  we  nay  have  fooes  of  all  these  different  forms. 

TI  The  Dimetric  System,  Dana  Das  viergiiederige  System,  Weiss, 
Pyramidal,  Mohs,    Tetragonal,  Naumann.    Monodimetric,  Hausmann. 

The  fttodamental  form  of  this  system  is  an  octahedron  with  a  longer  or 
shorter  vertical  axb  and  two  equal  lateral  axes  (the  three  anes  all  at  right 
mgles  to  eech  other). 

1.  The  Square  OckMtvn.  It  is  called  obtme  (ßg.  32)  whefi  the 
vertical  axis  is  shorter  than  the  other,  and  acute  {fig.  33)  when  longer. 

The  figures  of  the  derivative  forms  are  based  on  the?ie  proportions  of  the 
primary  axes.  As  the  vertical  axis  is  always  unequal  in  respect  to  two 
equal  lateral  axes,  there  will  be  different  values  in  the  derivatives.  Thus 
the  two  comers  through  which  the  primary  axis  passes  (pi.  32,  fig.  34) 
may  be  truncated  without  the  four  corners  of  the  secondary  axes  requiring 
a  similar  trancatioa.  Elongations  and  contractions  may  occur  In  the 
direction  of  the  primary  axis,  while  the  two  secondaries  mutnaUy  retain  an 
equality  of  length. 

The  acttte,  like  the  ohtnse  octahedron,  has  the  same  number  of  faces, 
edges,  and  comers,  or  solid  angles,  as  the  regular;  the  base  is  in  ail  a 
square  ;  the  side  triangles,  however,  bounding  the  solid,  are  in  the  former 
isosceles,  in  the  latter  equilateral.  The  derivative  forms  from  the  square 
octahedron  are,  the  octahedron  (fig.  37)  with  truncated  lateral  edges; 
fig.  38  with  truncated,  and  fig.  46  with  bevelled  lateral  edges.  Also  the 
octahedron  with  the  comers  of  the  vertical  azb  refdaoed  hy  four  plane 
faces  (/p.  49). 

2.  The  Rigid  S^fuare  Prim  (ßg,  9S),  It  is  produced  by  truncating  the 
four  basal  edges  of  the  octahedron,  as  also  the  extremities  of  the  vertical 
axis.    The  figure  is  bounded  by  four  equal  lateral  rectangles  and  two 

terminal  squares.  Fig.  37  represents  the  right  square  prism,  with  it.-i 
corners  tnucated  until  the  terminal  faces  are  replaced,  each  by  a  solid 

angle. 

3.  The  Regular  Eight-aided  Prism  (fig.  86)  is  obtained  by  bevelling  the 
*  vertical  edges  of  the  right  square  prism.   The  double  eight-sided  pyramid 

{fy.  40)  is  produced  by  cutting  off  the  basal  edges  of  the  e^ht-sided  right 
prism  (J^.  M),  by  planes  meetii^  at  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  axis, 

and  obliterating  the  lateral  faces. 

4.  The  Twelve-sided  Prism  {fig.  41)  is  produced  by  bevelling  the  vertical 
edges  of  the  ri^ht  square  prism»  without  obliterating  the  latenü  faces,  as  in 
the  regular  eight-sided  prism. 

5.  The  Square  Plate,  with  Four  Bevelled  Edges  {fig.  82),  is  produced  by 
truncating  the  extremities  of  the  square  octahedron. 

III.  The  Trimetric  System,  Dana.  Das  Kwei-und*sweigliederige  System, 
fFetsff.  OrthotypCp  Jf oAs.  Rhombic,  Naumann,  Holohedral>rhombiOi 
BrtiHUmpL 
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The  axes  in  this  system  are  at  right  ud^Im  to  eMk»  0tllVA<ilnMS^4C 

unequal  length.    The  fundamental  form  ii: 

1 .  The  Rhombic  Octahedron.    If  we  suppose  the  square  base  ofthe  preceding 
system  fo  hecotne  obliqiip,  a  rhomb  will  hü  prndurfd.     If  we  suppose  the 
lateral  ax#^s  to  occupy  the  place  of  diagonal-  U>  thin  rln'inh,  f>ue  willconrtpct 
tiie  acute  und  ihe  other  the  obtuse  angles,  and  while  at  right  angles  to  each 
Other,  will  be  of  unequal  lengths.    The  vertical  axis,  paasing 
point  of  mtersection,  and  perpendicular  to  their  planeb  is  ettlicr  J 
the  lateral,  in  which  case  we  have  the  obtuse  rhonbio  .i 
{pi.  33,  ßg.  47*),  or  else  more  elongated,  producing  the  niMlflkt 
or  ^ihcdron  (/>/.  82, 47*).  .  .44- 

Since  all  three  axes  are  unequal,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  we 
tnkf"  as  the  principsil  vertical  axis,  llavin?  assumed  one,  thmp  two 
coiiiurs  alone  have  (.mju  1I  crystallographical  valm  w  Inch  lie  on  uue  ^ud  Uie 
same  axis.  Any  iwu  such  corners  may,  for  inslauce»  be  bevelled  {ßg-4B), 
without  tliiä  uiodificatioQ  needing  to  be  extended  to  the  other  C£)rners.  T^p 
general  shape  of  this  form  is  that  of  the  square  octahedron^rOndy  the^lii 
here  is  rhomboidal.  Thus  the  twelve  edges  of  this  ootahedrm  aaMMfilfi 
in  the  whole  of  three  different  kinds.   Derivative  forms  from  this  are :  ^ 

2.  The  rectangular  prism  {fig.  56).    It  is  produced  by  ftWlMl^ir' — 
through  the  rh  riil  ic  octahedron  at  right  angles  to  the  axes.  Supposing  these 
to  increa.sp  until  tlipv  inter'^rrt  ai\d  truncate  thp  two  rxtrcmittc?  of  tho 
primary  axis,  wt-  siialh 'liiain  ilusdgure.   Sharpciniii:  the  ialei'üi  I'actjs  Üus 
prism,  we  shall  ubuui.  an  o(  t  ihcdron  {fig.  47^),  wliose  base  is  a  rectangle.^ 
Figs.  44,  45,  57,  and  58,  repiesent  modifications  of  this  octahedron. 

8.  ThiB  right  rhmnbie  prwnt  terminated  hj  the  iacfii  of, 
octahedron  (ßg.&t).  Truncating  the  four  horizontal  basali 
rhombic  octahedron  by  planes  parallel  to  the  vertical  axil 
enlargiB  until  they  intersect,  we  shall  have  this  figure.  It 

the  passage  of  the  rhombic  octahedron  to  the  following. 

4.  The  right  rhombic  pri^m  {fig.  56).  Thi.«  h  produced  by  tniricating 
the  two  solid  angles  of  the  vertical  axi«.  and  K  tiing  the  new  luce?;  thus 
formed  enlarge  until  they  intersect  llic  lace*  liuacaliug  the  basal  film's  of 
tlie  last  figure,  these  also  being  supposed  to  be  extended.  The  figure  thu^ 
formed  will  be  bounded  by  two  rhombs  and  fiour  reotan^^iev.  ^  % 

5.  Tkt  irregwtar  fix^HMprtMrn  {ßg,  5l)  is  foruMd.  %|f|4he  preceding 
by  truncating  the  two  obtuw  or  the  two  acute  Uteral 

6.  7%e  irregular  eight-tided pri»m  {fig.  53)  is  produced  when  the  acute 
and  obtuse  lateral  edges  are  so  replaced  by  faces  m<w41ii40)ißfgp  tlie  miginal^H 
laler?i!  fnces. 

7.  Figs.  53,  5-1,  and  55,  jirfsi-ni  c(Miil>iiiati(»us  of  jtrisms  and  octahe- 
drons, belonging  to  this  sanit;  hy^lcia,  aud  iVtiqueiUly  ub&crved  in  certain  well 
known  salts.  Figs.  53  and  54  are  crystals  of  s§i^tre.  Fi^.  5^  oHy^ 
occurs  in  sulphate  of  tin* 
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The  axes  by  which  we  measure  the  dimensions  of  this  system  are  two 
lateral»  unequiil,  onrani^  each  other  at  a  right  angle,  and  a  third  obliqin 
to  one  of  the  lateral,  bot  at  right  angles  with  the  other.  Considering  an 
octahedron  as  belonging  to  this  system,  its  upper  and  lower  faces  would  be 
dil&vent  It  is  oustomary  to  consider  an  oblique  rhombic  prism  as  tho 
IWlBiaty  form,  whose  extremities  stand  perpendicularly  to  the  lateral  edges, 
and  at  an  oblique  angle  with  reference  to  the  other  two.  From  this  prism 
the  other  forms  may  be  derived  as  before.,  PI.  32,  fig$.  59  and  60, 
represent  two  prisms  in  which  two  edges  are  truncated  hy  the  face  a, 
producing  oblique  six-sided  prisms.  Pig.  61  represents  an  octahedron  with 
(half  the  edges  truncated,  fig.  62  is  a  prism  corresponding  to  the  case  in 
«UehMf  the  basal  odget  m  truncated. 

V.  The  Triclinio  System,  Dana.   Das  Ein-und-etn^tederigo  System» 

Weiss.    Anorthotype,  Moks.    Triclinohedral,  Naumann. 

An  oblique  rhomboidal  prism  is  the  basis  of  this  system.    All  three  axes 

are  here  oblique  and  unequal      A  prism  of  this  character  is  shown  in 

ßgs.  64  and  65.    In  this  system  only  two  parallel  faces  and  two  opjK)site 

edges  are  of  like  value.    For  this  reason  we  see  the  truncation  of  the  edtres 

extended  only  to  two  diagonally  opposite  edges,  as  in  ßg.  63.  Tlie 

inelinataon  of  the  plane  whidl  tninoates  these  edges  is  diflerent  with  respect 

to  one  ftce  of  the  edge  fiom  the  other;  and  the  tix>sided  prism  {ßg.  66)  is 

oonaeqoentiy  irregular. 
• 

VI.  The  Hexagonal  System.  Das  Sech^liederige  System,  Wei^ 
Rhomhohedral,  Moki,    Uexagcmal,  iVoaaiaaii,  Danm,  M<Hiotrimetric, 

Hatisnynin. 

Tins  system  exhibits  a  striking  {»cr  uliarity,  as  compared  with  the  others. 
While,  in  the  preceding  systems,  tiie  dimension.s  of  bodies  were  given  in  the 
least  nunober  of  axes  (namely,  three)  in  which  their  exteriors  could  be 
eonaidered;  the  simplest  conditions  are  obtained  by  assumi^ng  four  axes. 
Three  of  them  lie  in  one  plane,  and  having  equal  inclination  to  each  other, 
•re  of  equal  length:  they  thus  form  the  diagonals  of  a  regular  hexagon. 
The  fourth,  assumed  as  the  vertical  axis,  is  unequal  to  the  three  others,  and 
stands  perpendicular  to  their  plane.  As  the  primary  form  of  this  system 
we  may  assume  the  double  six-sided  pyramid  {fi^a.  Tv?  nnd  73).  This  is  a 
solid  bounded  hy  twelve  isosceles  trianjjies.  Trunoalni^  the  basal  ed;;es  by 
planes  parallel  to  the  vertical  axes,  will  give  us  the  pyratuidul  six>sided 
prism  {fig.  68).  Truncating  the  terminal  solid  angles  of  fig.  68  will  give 
us  the  regular  six-rided  fffiam,  with  right  tefmtnal  faces  {fig*.  70  and  71). 
Fig.  78  is  obtained  by  truncating  the  comers  of  ßg.  70 ;  bevelling  the 
six  ▼ertical  edgea  we  have  the  twelve<sided  prism  {ßg.  42);  and  by 
bevetting  four  edges  the  prism  {fig.  76).  A  form  of  this  system,  occurring 
frequently  in  calcareous  spar,  is  the  scalene  octahedr<»n  {fig.  74).  The 
hemihedr?^!  shape  of  the  doulile  six-sided  pyramif!,  nr  the  rhombohedron 
(/»/.  82.  fig.  75).  is  often  assumed  as  the  primär)^'  form  of  this  system  Dn© 
and  the  san^e  crystal  is  thus  frequently  inclosed  by  faces  of  several 
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di^reiit  rhombohedroDi,  derived  limn  the  fimdameiital  rfaombobednm 
Figt,  77  and  78  represent  the  natural  atuatioa  of  two  fhombohedroos. 

8.  Intbbnai.  SrBUCToaa  or  Cetstali. 

What  we  have  f?aid  in  the  preceding  section  has  reference  to  the  extemtl 
form  only,  whatever  might  ^ave  beeu  tiiu  relation  in  this  respect  between 
the  diflbrent  ^gures.  A  clooe  inyestigation,  however,  difckeeB  the  fact, 
that  they  suatain  remarkable  relatioos  in  respeet  to  their  mtenial  structure. 
Many  cryatala,  on  being  broken,  naturally  aeparate  into  definite  forma,  aa 
ealcareous  spar  into  rhombohedrons,  and  galena  into  cubes.  Nearly  aH 
crystals  may  be  split,  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife  and  a  hammer,  into  certain 
other  forms  of  the  same  svstenv  Thus  fluor  spar  may,  by  cleavage,  be 
converted  iVotn  a  cuIk-  into  a  n'L'iilar  octahedron.  ^^V  tnay.  in  many  case?, 
therefore,  suppose  a  crystal  to  he  a  mass  built  up  oi  llu»i.e  elementary  loriiis 
into  which  they  split.  Hauy,  tiie  fuunder  ol  the  science  of  crystallography, 
assumed  an  elementary  form  for  each  system,  and  supposed  all  forma 
belonging  to  a  system  as  composed  of  aggregations  of  such  simple  forms. 
It  would  rather  seem,  however,  that  each  crystal  is  composed  of  vwy  amall 
crystab  of  the  same  form ;  that  a  cube  must  be  composed  of  smailer  cubes; 
and  that  an  octahedron  is  not  composed  of  r^ularly  decreasing  layers  of 
small  cubes,  as  according  to  fi^s.  92  and  93,  given  by  Ilauy.  but  consists 
of  a  Pin':'!  of  very  small  octahedrons.  Besides  these  jiernlinrittes.  there  ai^ 
crystalline  fonnatittns  of  interest,  which  ap]>ear  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
layers,  regularly  applied  to  an  originally  minute  crystal.  On  making  a 
section  of  such  a  crystal,  we  may  see  a  series  of  concentric  outlines 
inclosing  the  central  nucleus,  these  diflkrent  outlines  indicating  so  many 
difierent  layers,  being  often  of  different  cdors.  This  feature  is  often  seen 
in  six-sided  prisms  of  calcareous  spar,  and  in  quartz  {ßg*.  88  and  89). 
Besides  the  fact  that  a  lai^  crystal  may  be  produced  by  a  regular 
aggregation  of  smaller  ones,  several  distinct  crystals  may  unite  or  jrrow 
together,  and  produce  a  definite  form.  Combinations  consisting  of  two 
individuals  are  called  twin-crystals.  Groups  of  a  similar  char  irter, 
consisting  of  many  individuals,  are  frequently  found.  Substance'^  \\fiich 
crystallize  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  sometimes  exhibit  a  stellated  grouping 
{fig.  79). 

4.  Mbabuibiibiit  or  tbb  AitGLBa  op  CaTBTALa,  avd  tbb  NacBaaAaT 

Appabatus. 

In  section  two  it  has  been  sliown  that  the  positions  of  the  surtace« 
inclosing  a  crystal  dejiend  on  the  axes.  Hence  it  lollows,  that  a.s  liiese 
axes  occupy  a  definite  angular  relation  to  each  other,  the  faces  oi  the 
crystal  must  mutually  exhibit  the  same  relation.  In  consequHice  of  thn 
dependence  we  are  enabled  to  tell  the  inclination  of  the  axes,  knowing  that 
48S 
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of  the  faces,  and  eonaeqiieiitly  to  <totonnine  the  system.  Cwrtaili 
in<?truments  are,  however,  neoe^Kury,  accurately  to  determiiie  the  .preeiie 
angle  made  by  two  plane  faces  with  each  other. 

The  oldest  and  siniplest  insiiununt  is  the  common  gainomticr 
{pi.  32,  ßg.  8).  It  is  of  easy  use,  and  very  convenient,  when  we  do  not 
require  an  angle  with  any  very  great  accui^y.  To  determiae  an 
interfteial  angle,  one  face  moat  be  i^ied  to  an,  with  the  edge  of 
mdinatioii  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  diameter.  The  arm,  e'd^  is  then  to 
be  brvjught  around  until  its  edge  vests  on  the  other  face :  the  crystal  is  thug 
accurately  inclosed  between  two  radii  of  the  semicircular  scale.  The  angle 
indicated  on  the  point  of  the  scale,  crossed  by  the  proloncred  movable 
radius  or  arm,  indicates  the  angle  of  inrliiKition  desired,  provided  that  the 
ed^'e.  (lb,  coincide  accurately  with  the  single  diameter  of  the  semicircle. 
This  diameter  is  jointed  at  b,  to  admit  of  measuring  angles  which  are  partially 
imbedded.  When  the  application  of  the  two  radii  is  completed,  the  joint, 
Mi  if  to  be  tightened,  and  the  whole  brought  back»  untU  ab  again  coinoidea 
with  the  diaaoetor.  The  inclination  of  the  planes  not  intersecting  each 
•Aerm  an  edge,  may  also  be  measured  by  turning  the  movable  arm  until 
the  two  edges  of  the  instrument  are  parallel  to,  or  coincide  with  the  plaine 
Ihces  in  question. 

Much  mnre  ar'"ur:ifp  mcii^nrements  may  be  obtained  bv  tJie  ii«e  >>f 
Wn/fasfon  s  r  jiecting  gonxnmctrr  (pi.  32,  ß^.  10),  an  instrument  recently 
very  much  improved.    Here,  ah  is  a  disk  turning  on  an  axis,  el,  carryinn  a 
circle  graduated  to  degrees  ou  its  [>enphery.    Rotation  takes  place  iu  such 
imaimer  that  the  disks, At,  and  ab,  all  tum  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Ait'iaeptal  cylindrical  body  forming  their  aads ;  in  this  axis  another  ana, 
•i^iiiaj  itaelf  be  turned  by  means  of  the  button,  cdf  kmti  elaiiqp<«orew,'.by 
iadans  of  which  the  entire  t^tem,  fg,  hi,  ab,  may  be  fixed  by  tightening 
'M;  at  the  same  time  that  this  is  done,  the  inner  axis,  el,  may  still  be 
turned  independently  of  the  button  cd,  and  any  required  position  thuK  be 
given  to  the  arm  Ip.     This  arm  carries  the  jointed  contiruiation,  pm, 
•'turning  on  p.    At  n  the  crystal  to  be  measured  i.s  fixed,  and  so  adjusted,  that 
the  edge  in  which  the  two  planes  (whose  inclination  is  to  be  ascertained) 
intmect  shall  be  parallel  to  the  axis  «/.    The  chrcle,  ab,  is  now  fixed  by 
means  of  the  screw  k,  and  the  axis  «f,  turned  by  means  of  the  buttern  cd,  so 
that  the  image  of  some  diatant  object,  as  the  horizontal  bar  of  an  opposite 
window,  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  planes  of  the  crystal.    The  spot  from 
which  the  image  is  seen  in  the  face  of  the  crystal  is  marked  by  drawing  a 
black  line      paper,  aiid  so  placing  this  paper  as  that  its  line  may  be  seen 
a  continuntinn  of  tlio  reflected  line  of  the  window-bar  in  the  crvstal.    If  we 
were  to  sujtjKise  a  thin  metal  plate,  polished  on  both  sides,  to  be  fixed  at  n, 
instead  of  the  crystal,  after  obtaining  the  image  of  the  window-bar  in  one 
-of  the  faces,  as  just  described,  we  should  have  to  rotate  it  just  180^  to. see 
fithe  same  imag^  in  the  other  face.  The  case  is  similar  in  respect  to  odr 
Jtwo  crystal  face«.  If  two  of  these  be  parallel,  like  the  fiu»a  of  our.  platov 
the  angle  thus  obtained  will  be  180*.  Any  other  inclinatioQ  will  be 
fobtained  in  a  similar  manner.    The  operati<m  must  be  commenced  by 
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^bringing  180°  on  the  disk  directly  opposite  to  the  O*'  of  the  Ternier  a,  and 
establishing  a  perfect  parallelism  between  the  edg^e  of  our  crystal  and  the 
Standard  \vind(»\v-bar.  The  imnrre  of  the  wjiulow-bar,  seen  nt  i|ii>  time, 
Hiu.Ht  be  oil  a  line  witli  the  Mack  line  drawn  on  the  paper  already  reituicd 
to.  The  whole  apparatus,  clamped  tt>«;«-iliei .  is  uext  to  be  turned  until  the 
atme  bar  ie  aeen  in  the  other  &ce,  and  on  a  line  with  die  line  urn  Üi»  papef. 
The  angle  through  which  the  apparatus  has  been  rotated,  m  tmdiiSmtlim 
vemier»  will  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  twe  fteaa.  .For  4bMIm^ 
immarks  on  the  subject  of  the  reflecnni;  goniometer  .see  Optics. 

For  very  lar<;e  crystals,  in  \vhich  the  j)receding  form  of  reflecting 
goniometer  cannot  he  used,  we  may  advantageously  employ  the  goniometer 
of  Gamhay  {p/.  32,  Jiir.  <)).  It  consists  principally  of  a  horizontal  and 
rotating  disk,  AB.  sup]>orted  by  a  stand,  C  The  crystal  being  fixed  in  the 
<jenlre  of  the  smaller  disk,  ub,  the  telescope,  D,  is  now  directed  towardi  the 
orystal,  and  this  turned  until  some  distant  object,  as  a  distant  1oWMiwiUl|> 
aaen  in  the  cross^hair  of  the  former.  The  angle  thnnngb  wiikih  <h*  iUkii0L 
tearing  the  crystal,  must  be  turned  to  see  this  same  imaga  9mmmiihfls0m 
orota-hair  in  the  other  face  of  the  crystal,  wjJl  be  the  angle  ^miMa0i0illfi 
the  two  faoea. 

b.  iSPECIAL  MlNBEAliOeT. 

The  succeeding  descriptions  of  the  minerals  figured  in  plates  ^3,  34,  35, 
md  86,  will  allow  of  a  brief  surrey  of  the  apfdiMtioii  ef  erystallography ;  as 
ilM  of  the  roannw  of  mineralogieal  examinations.  The  nitmber  of  siagb 
ininerals  already  determined,  with  great  exactness,  ia  so  gveat»  that  wo  can 

no  more  omit  system  in  niineralq^y,  than  we  can  in  botany  or  aooiogy. 
The  nunerals  figured  in  our  plates  have  therefore  been,  to  a  oertain  extent, 
arranged  accordinü  v>  thf>  system  of  Hausmann,  whioh  ia  the  <ma  wo  have 

4eciTipd  hp.r^t  for  our  purpose. 

We  llms  di,nii>  minerals  into  ten  classes:  1,  Metailoids ,  2,  Native 
Metals;  3,  Teliumis;  4,  Antimonids ;  &,  Arsenids;  6,  Selenida ;  7,  Sulpha- 
cids;  8,  Oxydes  ;  9,  Silicates  ;  10,  Saha. 

Class  1.  M^mBoidMd — ^HAoaKaim. 

Simple  non-metallic  bodies,  which  disappear  when  heated  in  the  air  or  in 
oxygen,  forming  a  combination  with  the  latter.  ^ 

1.  Sulphur. 

This  is  a  .substance  occurring  in  ^rreat  abundance.  It  is  found  both 
simple  or  native,  and  combined  with  other  bodies.  The  combinations  most 
generally  met  with  are  those  with  the  metals,  and  with  oxygen ;  laas  abim- 
4natly  with  hydrogen.  It  is  frequently,  although  in  small  qwaatitioB^  kmd 
aa  an  oasentia]  ingredient  in  organic  snbatanoea.  Native  aulpbar  ia  of  a 
yellow  oolor,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.07.  It  is  a  non-«ooductar 
of  bant,  and  beoomea  negativoly  electric  by  AiolioA.  U  ia  ooo  of  iboM 
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nbsteiiefls  whanb  cryitali  cannot  all  be  ref«md  to  the  aame  Byttam ;  it  it 

therefore  dimorphoui.    The  efystali  of  native  sulphur  aie  rhombic  octahd> 
dfhms  ( pi.  33,  f^s.  4,  96k  37,  38,  and  29),  w  hose  sharp  solid  angles  am 
frf*t^Tiriitfy  fnrnr  nfod,  as  in  ßg.  27.    Those  crystals,  however,  which  shoot 
oui  111  melted  suij>hur  when  cooHng,  belong  to  the  nionocHnic  systetu ;  they 
appear  generally  in  the  «h?ipe  of  long,  thin,  and  brittle  rieedle-shaj>e(| 
crystals,  as  shown  in  J}(^.  ii.    Sulpliur  has  a  resinous  lustre,  is  suh-trarislu- 
eent,  and  gires  out  a  peculiar  odor  when  rubbed.    It  readily  in^lU»  by  the 
application  of  heat,  and  then  takes  fire  when  eaqraaed  to  the  air,  bnminf^; 
with  Ae  picduction  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  and  a  sufibcating  odor.  Native 
«til|iKar  h  of  frequent  occurrence  in  diflferent  formations,  but  rarely  in  large 
quantities.    The  finest  crystals  are  found  in  the  valleys  of  Noto  and 
Mazzaro,  in  Sicily.    It  is  found  in  very  Inrge  quantities  about  recent  or 
extinrt  voirnnof»«?.  n<;  in  the  SoltVitaro  near  Naples.    Sulphur  <  >f"-r  n  occurs  ini 
an  irnjimc  (  nthy  cotuiitioa  in  large  masses,  and  is  depr^siteti  Irom  sulphur 
springs.    iMu&l  of  the  sulphur  of  conunerce  is  obtained  from  »Sicily,  or  else 
is  derived  from  the  sulphurets.    In  cunibiuation  with  metals  it  is  universally 
^bCrihnted,  and  in  large  quantities,  and  is  obtained  in  the  reduction  of  Üm 
metal  as  a  secondary  product.   Its  applications  are  very  numerousi  eape- 
calDy  in  the  diiTerent  forms  of  matches,  gunpowder,  d&e. 
2.  Carbon. 

Carbon  occurs  in  a  naturally  pure  and  crystallized  state,  under  forms 
belonging  to  two  different  systems,  namolv,  as  diamond  and  as  graphite.  It 
likewise  occurs  in  an  amorphous  (v  iiiiitiim  as  stone  coal,  impure  by  hfinsr 
mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  tornaug  the  carbonized  plant.  The  jiurest 
form  of  carbon,  the  diamond,  exhibits  a  crystallization  belonging  to  the 
regular  system.  The  most  common  forms  of  the  diamond  are  the  regular 
octahedron  {ßg.  43),  and  the  r^lar  octahedron  with  the  faces  of  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron  {ßg.4B),  It  more  rarely  occurs  in  cubes,  tetrahedrons 
{ßg.  51),  and  trigonal-polyhedrons. 

The  diamond  was  first  found  in  the  East  Indies.  The  most  important 
diamond  mines  at  present,  are,  in  India,  between  Gnjconda  an?!  MMstilipatam, 
in  Hm/il.  and  in  Borneo  and  Malacca.  Here  they  occur  ni  alluvial  soils, 
lyiTig  Ill  the  sands  of  plains,  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  in  the  ferrugi- 

nous clay  and  recent  conglomerate  composed  of  quartz  grains  cemented  by 
ferruginous  sand.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  diamond. 
Of  all  gems  this  is  the  most  esteemed,  adding  to  its  other  properties  that  of 
being  the  hardest  known.  Its  refractive  power  is  extraordinary,  andi 
Newton,  as  early  as  1675,  concluded  from  this  quality,  peculiarly  high  in 
bodies  containing  carbon,  that  the  diamond  must  be  combustible.  Its 
combustion  was  first  effected  by  the  Florentine  ,\ca(]eniy  in  1694.  and 
f.nvoi«i»T,  by  proving  it  to  consist  of  pure  carbon,  first  announced  its  true 
nature.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
8.5.  It  occurs  quite  colorless,  or  else  grey,  brown,  black,  yellow,  green,  and 
blue.  It  is  used  very  advantageously  as  a  means  of  cutting  glass ;  but  its 
chief  application  is  as  an  ornamental  gem,  after  being  ground  in  certain 
regular  shapes,  whose  end  is  the  production  of  the  peculiar  and  sparkling 
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Iiutro  w  much  admired.  Colorlew  diamonda  are  moat  eatoemed  aa  onn. 
meota.   The  impure  and  email  diamonda  are  reduced  to  powder  to  be  uaed 

in  grinding  the  rest.  The  grinding  of  the  diamond  requires  great  skill,  and 
the  diflerent  forms  imparted  have  definite  names.    The  principal  of  these 

are  :  1,  The  brilliant  ( pi.  32,  figs.  85,  87,  90) ;  2,  The  rosette  or  rose 
{  figs.  81  91).    Older  forms,  now  rarely  imitated,  are  shown  in  ßgt,  80»  81» 

m,  8.'J,  aii.l  80. 

Tiie  second  form  of  carbuu  is  graphite,  known  aUo  as  plumbago  and 
blacklead.  It  also  occurs  so  pure  as  to  leave  but  little  ash  when  burned. 
Certain  characteristics  distinguish  it  very  decidedly  from  the  diamond :  it 
doea  not  crystallise  in  the  regular  System,  but  in  siz-nded  plates ;  is  a  good 

conductor  of  electricity;  and  has  a  low  specific  gravity,  2.14~-9.37. 
Graphite  is  soft,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  of  a  steel-grey  metallic  lustre,  and 
opake.  !n  thin  plates  it  is  flexible.  It  occurs  in  beds  and  layers  in 
primitive  rocks,  gneiss,  ijrainte,  primitive  limestone,  greywacke,  and 
greenstone.  The  priucijial  IrKulities  arc  in  England,  Germany,  Norwav, 
Greenland,  France,  Spain,  the  United  States,  &c.  Its  uses  are  various, 
being  employed  in  fabricating  pencils,  in  the  construction  of  crucibles  and 
small  Aimaces,  aa  an  anti-attritient,  dee.  The  best  graphite  for  the  manu* 
facture  of  lead  pencils  comes  from  the  Borrowdale  roine»  England.  The. 
poorer  graphite  is  extensively  used,  and,  by  pressure,  good  pencils  are 
made. 

The  third  kind  of  carbon,  the  uncrvftalli/.ed,  which  orrtirs  in  various 
corn l)i nations  with  hydri^ea  and  oxygen,  will  be  discussed  under  the  head 
of  Geology. 

CUtM9  2.  Naiiix  Meiah. 

Simple  bodies,  or  occurring  as  mixtures  or  aDoya  with  one  another,  in 
variable  or  indefinite  proportion;  specific  gravity  from  7  to  3d.  AU 
possess  a  metallic  lustre,  or  at  least  acquire  it  under  the  burnisher.  They 

are  opake,  and  good  conductors  of  electricity. 

I.  Tsntiw  Iron. 

Iron  rarely  occurs  in  the  native  <n-  uncombined  condition.  It  is  found 
as  such  in  small  um.sscs  or  grains  only  in  mica  slate,  and  in  large  masses  as 
meteoric  iron.  In  its  combinations  with  the  other  elements,  and  especially 
oxygen  and  sulphur,  it  is  the  most  generally  and  abundantly  diffused  of  ^ 
metals.  Metallic  iron  was  known  in  very  ancient  times,  since  Moses  speaka 
of  iron  knives.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients 
obtained  their  iron,  we  know  littU-  r>r  nothing,  except  aa  far  as  it  may  have 
been  derived  from  aerolites.  Instead  of  iron  the  ancient  Greeks  used  a 
mixture  of  tin  and  copper.  Meteoric  iron  sometimes  occurs  in  lartre  roasses. 
One  of  these,  found  in  South  America,  weighed  nearly  40,000  lbs.  Itemark- 
able  .sjHicimenR.  niso,  are  found  in  the  cabinets  oi  v^t.  Petersburg  and  \'ienna. 
One  in  the  cabinet  of  Yule  College,  at  >»'ewhaven,  weighs  1635  lbs. 
However  rare  die  fall  of  meteors  may  be,  they  are  mentioned  by  aa  eariyan 
author  aa  Pliny.  The  fact  of  tbehr  existence  waa  subsequent  doubted, 
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until  Chladni,  in  1794,  took  up  the  question,  and  soon  accumulated  such  a 
mass  pr<)'>r  as  to  s:ilistV  the  iin»st  sccj>tifal.  Mt-tcorio  iron  generally 
occurs  in  jagged  and  ruughly-vesiculaled  lrai;iiu'iits  {pi.  '63,  Jig.  1).  It  is 
not  perfectly  pure,  generally  containing  a  flight  quantity  of  some  other 
lOMtalt,  of  which  nickel  has  been  found  in  all  undoubted  meteorites.  In  the 
>gaßt»ono  iron  of  Ellbogen  were  found»  in  one  hundred  parts :  iron«  88.281 ; 
joocluil,  8.716 ;  cobalt,  0.762 ;  and  manganese,  0.240.  Meteoric  iron  has  a 
crystalline  texture  by  which  it  is  recognisable.  By  sawing  off  a  corner  and 
polishing  it,  the  application  of  dilute  nitric  acid  w  ill  devi  iojx;  triangular  and 
lozenge -shaped  figures,  mostly  of  (50 — ViO^  inclination,  the  sides  all  htmnded 
by  double  lines.  These  figures.  --Iiow  ii  in  ßg,  7.  are  know  n  as  the  Weid- 
mannsledlian  figures,  fron»  their  discoverer.  Tlie  irt>n  ul  conuiierce  is 
obtained  in  furnaces  by  reduction  from  oxydes  or  carbonates. 

2.  Native  Silver. 

Silver  frequently  occurs  native  in  silver  mines,  and  also  alloyed  with 
other  metals  or  simple  bodies ;  in  the  form  of  sulphuret  of  silver  it  is  very 
/dwildant.   Native  silver  occurs  crystallized  (pi.  33,  f  t^.  0),  exhibiting  the 

forms  of  the  regular  systen»,  as  the  cube,  the  rhombic  dodt  c  abedron 
{  fis[.  30).  the  pyrainidal  culie  {JIl^.  40),  and  the  octahedron  {Jiir.  fj)  ;  or 
else  it  is  tound  in  lililorm  (Jij;-  10),  or  in  arboreseent  (  flf^.  14)  shaiies, 
soin<  tinit's  in  coarse  masses,  in  plates,  6ic.  Native  silver,  like  most  native 
metals,  is  not  perfectly  pure,  containing  a  variable  amount  of  gold,  copjHir, 
antimony,  and  arsenic,  without  any  change  being  produced  in  its  external 
or  crystalline  form.  Its  color  alone  is  afiected  in  these  mixtures,  varying 
Iron  silver-white  to  brassy-yellow.  Silver  is  very  ductile  and  malleable, 
.  and  difficult  of  fusion.  It  occurs  mostly  in  veins,  more  seldom  in  beds  in 
primitive  rocks,  granite,  porphyry,  and  gneiss;  in  transition  and  stratified 
rocks,  accompanied  by  barytes,  hornstone.  or  enlrarofuis  .«jKir.  The 
principal  localities  of  native  silver  are  in  Saxonv,  15olicmia,  Ilumiarv,  the 
liart/,  Xoruay,  Sii>cria,  .Mexico.  *S:c,  It  occurs  associated  with  the  native 
copper  of  Lake  kSujK^rior.  Tlic  silver  of  conunerce  is  obtained  partly  from 
native  silver,  partly  from  the  sulphuret,  or  from  combinations  of  the 
sttlj^iiMt  iprith  other  sulphurets,  such  as  antimmiy  and  arsenic.  It  is  found 
fad  especial  quantity  in  reducing  lead  from  galena  (sulphuret  of  lead).  It  is 
obtained  by  reduction,  by  amalgamation,  or  by  ciqpellation. 

3.  Native  Gold, 

Gold  rarely  occur-?  in  any  other  form  than  native.  In  this  state,  like 
.silver,  it  is  .illoycd  at  times  with  other  metals,  in  variable,  not  definite 
proportions.  The  principal  alloys  are  with  silver,  copper,  iron,  ]>latinum. 
iridium,  and  palladium,  the  crystalline  foru)  not  i>eing  necessarily  changed 
thereby.  The  color  of  these  alloys  varies  from  golden-yellow  to  silvery- 
white.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  ifttai  twelve  to  twenty,  is  hklhar  iolft; 
and  exceedingly  eitBnsible.  The  erystals  of  native  goU  h^hng  to  the 
i^gular  ^ystan ;  the  most!  cominoB  iotnt  are  shown' in  98^^«.  M,  88^ 
86b  88, 40,  4lf'4ßt 48, 44, 45.  It  eSm  occurs  in  various  unoiystallized  forms ; 
IB  arborescent  ramifications,  as  in  ßg.  12 ;  also  in  filiform  and  reticulated 
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and  laminse  in  quartz,  in  talcose  micaceous  rocks,  greenstone,  and  often 
associated  with  sulphuret  of  iron.  It  is  gften,  however,  found  in  loose  soils, 
in  sands,  and  in  river  beds.  Most  of  the  gold  recently  obtained  in 
California  is  from  localities  of  the  kind  last  mentioned.  Pure  gold  is  the 
most  malleable  of  all  metals,  leaves  having  been  beaten  so  thin,  that  282,000 
are  required  to  be  superimposed  to  make  an  inch.  It  melts  at  2192°  F.,  and 
is  va{>orized  in  the  focus  of  a  large  burning-glass,  or  in  the  flame  of  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe. 

4.  Native  Mercury. 

Mercury  sometimes  occurs  native,  although  it  is  generally  obtained  from 
certain  ores.  It  is  the  only  metal  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
becoming  solidified  only  at  and  under  — 39°  F.  The  crystals  which  form  in 
this  state  belong  to  the  monometric  system,  and  are  principally  octahedrons 
{ßg.  33).  It  occurs  as  an  amalgam,  mixed  with  silver,  in  different 
proportions.  The  amalgam  is  generally  stiff*,  rather  brittle,  and  whitens 
copper  when  rubbed  with  it.  Mercury  mixed  with  silver  presents  the 
crystalline  forms  of  both  metals,  which,  at  any  rate,  belong  to  the  same 
system.  The  principal  forms  of  such  crystallization  are  shown  in 
pi.  33,  Jigs.  30.  45,  01,  62,  63.  Mercury  is  obtained  principally  from  the 
mines  of  Idria  in  Austria,  and  Almaden  in  Spain.  Valuable  deposits  of 
cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  mercury,  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
Calitot  (lia. 

5.  Native  Copper. 

.Although  most  of  the  copper  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  its  ores,  yet 
it  occasionally  occurs  in  enormous  masses,  as  a  native  metal.  It  is 
.sometimes  found  crAstallized,  the  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system. 
The  principal  forms  are  represented  in  ßgs.  24,  30,  30,  40,  41.  Most 
generally,  however,  the  crystalline  structure  is  not  so  evident,  the  metal 
occurring  in  various  amorphous  shapes ;  in  veins  {ßg.  13)  and  beds  in 
granite,  syenite,  grauwacke,  slate,  red  sandstone,  4tc.  Its  principal  localities 
are  Hungarv,  Siberia,  Brazil,  China,  Japan,  and  North  America.  The 
region  about  Lake  Suj)erior  furnishes  the  largest  masses  of  any  kno\vn  ;  one 
now  in  Washington,  weighing  3704lbs.,  and  others  occurring  of  such 
enormous  size  as  to  present  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
following  out  more  manageable  deposits.  A  mass  was  quarried  out  in  the 
Cliff*  Mines  (Lake  Su[)erior  region),  the  weight  of  which  was  estimated  at 
eighty  tons. 

6.  Native  Bismuth. 

.  This  metal  rarely  occurs  pure  in  nature,  being  generally  combined  with 
arsenic.  It  occurs  in  crystals  of  a  rhombohedral  form,  nearly  cubes  in 
appearance.  Metallic  bismuth  is  of  a  whitish  steel  color,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  rose-red.  and  on  being  broken  exhibits  a  coarsely  foliated  crystalline 
texture.  This  is  shown  in  great  perfection  by  melting  the  metal  in  a 
crucible,  and  after  allowing  a  hard  crust  to  form,  piercing  this,  and 
permitting  the  still  liquid  portion  to  run  out.  PI.  33,  ßgs.  5  and  10, 
represent  the  crj'stallizations  thus  obtained.  Native  bismuth  is  found  in 
veins,  in  gneiss,  granite,  rarely  in  clay-slate ;  generally  accompanied  by 
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one  known  in  the  United  States  is  in  ConMctwnt  Binnuth  is  used 
principally  in  tli»  Imatkm  of  tuoh  alloji  aa  lequirt  to  booonw  lic^ttified  at 

rather  low  tem[>erature8. 
7.  Native  Antimonif. 

This  rarely  occurs  native  ;  when  found  it  is  of  a  tin>white  color,  rather 
brittle,  and  when  crystallized,  forms  obtuse  rhombohedrons  {figs-  25,  a  I,  38). 
Specific  gravity  0.5—6.8.  It  is  not  ductile,  but  flies  to  pieces  under  the 
hammer ;  ia  readily  fused,  and  buma  before  the  blowpipe  with  the  evohi- 
tkm  of  a  dense  smoke  of  oxyde,  deposited  in  crystals  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bnrniog  mass.  It  occurs  in  yeins  and  lamellar  concretions  in  ciystalUne 
rocksi  associated  with  arssoio,  sUver,  galena,  ite^  in  the  Harts,  Bohemia, 
Sweden,  and  in  Dauptuny.  The  uses  of  antimony  are  various:  it  is 
employed  in  the  arts  in  the  composition  of  various  alloys ;  thus  antimony  • 
and  lead  constitute  tvpe-metiil.  Its  pharmaceutical  applications  are 
numerous ;  thus  tiie  sulphuret  is  a  very  powerful  medicine,  known  as 
kermes,  and  the  oxyde  of  antimony  is  much  used  in  various  com- 
binations. 
'A '  ^RiCias  MfWBMc, 

Thia  netd  la  ftequandy  ftnnd  native.  It  occurs  in  acute  rhombohadrona 
fiks»  «yilalbed  8S,  ßg.  S5),  or  in  amorphous  masM^  or  in  small 
«MBSaivar  seales  set  one  within  the  other.    Tt  tarnishes  readily  in  tlie  air, 

becoming  nearly  black,  and  losing  its  original  tin-white  color  and  metaUie 
liisfrp  In  its  native  stafp  it  is  frequently  called  cobalt  by  the  miners,  on 
account  of  its  deceiving  them  in  their  expectation  of  finding  a  lump  of  metal 
after  roasting  the  ore  containing  it ;  the  jtroccss  actually  converting  the 
metal  into  arseniuus  acid,  which  passes  ofi'  in  vapor.  The  presence  of  this 
vapor  may  readily  be  known  by  its  strong  smell  like  garlic.  This  vapor  is 
highly  poisonous.  The  substance  known  in  commevoe  as  arsenic  b  not  the 
netal,  but  an  acid  combination  with  oxygen  forming  arsenioos  acid.  It  ia 
produced  by  roasting  the  arseninrets  of  cobalt,  iron,  or  nickel,  and  colleetfaig 
the  vapors  in  long  chimneys  or  iron  receiven.  It  occurs  first  as  a  hard, 
clear  glass,  which  subsequently  becomes  an  enamel  white.  Although  exceed- 
ingly poisonous,  it  is  inflispensable  nirf^nt  in  thf>  r»rts,  es'iK^cially  in  those  of 
coloring  and  glas-s-making.  It  is  an  invaluable  agent  in  the  preservation  of 
objects  of  natural  history,  being  applied,  mixed  with  water,  alcohol,  or 
whiskey,  to  those  surtaces  which  it  is  desired  to  preserve  from  putrefaction, 
or  the  attacks  of  various  insects.  It  is  also  used  in  poistming  vermin :  fly. 
powder  is  a  preparation  of  arsenioos  acid.  Sulphurets  of  arsenic  occur  both 
native  and  manufactured :  one  of  them  is  the  golden-yellow  orpiment ;  the 
other,  realgar,  of  a  fiery  red.  The  oxjrgen  comUnationB  of  arsenic  an  all 
acids,  and,  with  the  sulphurets,  are  of  great  importance  as  medicinal  agenta 

CloMi  3.  Telluridi. — Haobmaiin. 
The  minerals  of  this  class  are  combinations  of  electro-positive  metab 
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with  tellurium.  These  toUnrids  are  known  by  their  ptrtial  volatUizatioa 
when  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  giving  off  vapor  of  tellurous  acid,  which  is 
deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  On  applying  additional  heat  to  this 
deposit,  it  first  inolr«;  mA  then  evaporates. 

These  coinbinatiou?.  are  very  rare,  and  not  very  widely  diffused.  Those 
best  known  are  graphic  tellurium,  white  tellurium,  laminated  tellurium,  and 
awo-tellurite,  being  mostly  combinations  with  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
sulphur,  &c.  Those  which  principally  occur  in  Transylvania  are  valuable 
mainly  for  the  gold  they  contain. 

Clou  4.  Antimonidis — ^HAusMAair. 

These  also  are  known  by  their  behavior  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube. 
The  vapor,  however,  which  is  deposited  in  a  crust  on  the  sides  of  the  tube, 
volatilizes  on  being  heated  without  üiai  meiuug  like  the  tellurids. 

1.  AMimonial  Silver, 

This  ranks  among  the  rich  ores,  as  it  contains  77 — 84  parts  of  nlver  lo 
88 — 2Ö  of  antimony  in  100.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.4 — 0.8;  it  is  harder 
than  calcareous  spar,  and  is  of  a  silvery  tin-white  color.  When  heated  on 
charcoal  it  becomes  converted  into  a  brittle  granule  of  antimonial  silvwr, 
and,  on  continuing  the  heat,  the  antimony  is  all  driven  off  in  a  white  vapor, 
leaving  the  silver  pure  Tt  is  somewhat  brittle,  a  little  ductile,  aiiH  rrystal- 
lizes  in  forms  of  the  trifiu  tric  system  ( pi.  33,  ßg.  39),  which  are  often 
grouped  as  in  ßg.  47.  It  is  found  in  granular  masses  at  Wolfach  and 
Andreasberg. 

2.  Antimoniai  Nickel 

This  consists  of  two  equivalents  of  antimony  and  one  of  nickel.  Its  odor 
is  a  light  copper-red,  running  into  violet ;  its  fracture  is  uneven,  sofiall  sub> 
GOnchoidal ;  it  is  harder  than  fluor-spar ;  it  crystallizes  in  double  six-sided 
pyramids  ( pi.  32,  ßg.  72),  and  in  thin  hexagonal  plates.  The  principal 
locality  is  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartz. 

Class  5.  ArseniJs. — Hausmann. 

Combinations  of  arsenic  with  electro-positive  metals.  They  are  charac- 
terized, like  the  antimonids  and  tellurids,  by  giving  out  a  white  coating  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  glass  tube  within  which  they  are  heated,  which-  is 

volatilized  by  additional  heat,  without  melting.  They  give  out,  however, 
when  heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  the  peculiar  garlic-like  odor 

of  arsenic. 

1.  Copper  Nickel. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  iimn^rtant  of  these  combinations.    It  contains 
34 — 40  per  cent,  of  nickel,  and  may  be  used  as  an  ore  of  this  latter  nietaL 
It  is  of  a  bright  copper-red  color,  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  and  besidss 
arsenic,  also  contains  cobalt,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  and  sulphur.  It  is  fiMind  in 
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Saxony,  Bohenua»  Tfauringia»  Styria,  HitDguy,  4eo«,  MBOoiated  with  oobalt« 

silver,  and  copper. 
.  2.  White  Nickel. 

This,  like  the  last,  affords  a  workable  proportion  of  nickel,  containing 
20 — 30  per  cent,  of"  this  metal,  with  71 — 73  of  arsenic,  and  small  quantities 
of  cobalt,  iron,  copper,  bismuth,  and  sulphur.  It  crystallizes  mostly  in  cubes, 
with  octahedral  and  xhombie-dodecahedral  faces  ( pL  3B,ßgs.  36, 44,  and  61). 
Moi:6  rardy  it  ia  found  in  amorphous  finely^granular  masses.  The  ores  of 
niokel  have  only  recently  become  of  importance,  although  the  metal  itself 
was  disCorered  by  Cronstedt  in  1751.  Its  peculiarities,  which  assimilate  it 
to  the  nol^  metals,  have  caused  it  in  latter  times  to  be  much  employed  for 
various  purpose«?.  The  metallic  nickel  is  generally  obtained  from  copper 
nickel,  a  naiyie  given  this  ore  on  account  of  its  color,  and  for  a  lonij;  time 
considered  an  opprobrious  epithet  as  long  as  it  was  found  iro^iossible  to 
reduce  it. 

Nickel  occurs  almost  always  associated  with  cobalt,  and  both  metals  with 
arsenic,  so  that  most  cobalt  ores  are  worked  at  the  same  time  as  welt  for 
their  cobalt  as  the  nickel  which  they  contain.  Nickel  is  of  a  silyery-^white 
cdor,  passing  into  steel  grey ;  is  rery  difficult  of  fusion,  and  heavier  than 

iron.  It  is  very  malleable,  and  may  be  hammered  into  plates  of  on© 
hundredth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  drawn  into  wire  of  one  fifty-sixth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  It  may  also  he  welded.  It  combines  with  several  metals  at  a 
strong  heat,  and  these  alloys  are  employed  5)rac(ically  in  a  great  many  ways. 
The  most  im[)ortanf  of  the  corubinaUuns  are  known  as  white  copj^ier.  German 
silver,  argentine,  puckfoug,  and  maillechort.  The  German  silver  used  in 
the  construction  of  knives  and  forks,  consists  <tf  two  parts  of  copper,  one  of 
nickel,  and  one  of  sine.  A  mixture  of  five  parts  copper,  two  of  nickel,  and 
two  of  zinc,  has  nearly  the  color  of  silver,  and  is  used  for  making  knife 
handles,  snuflfers,  gun  mountings,  philosophical  apparatus,  &c.  For  cutting 
out  fine  sheets,  a  mixture  of  three  parts  copper,  one  of  nickel,  and  one  of 
zinc,  is  best,  as  being  most  malleable.  For  castings,  from  two  to  three  per 
cent,  of  lead  rnu^f  he  ailded  ;  and  to  obtain  the  most  silvery-white  color 
possible,  the  three  metals  must  be  melted  tn<Tether  under  a  layer  of  charcoal 
pKjwder.  and  a  small  quantity  of  iron  added.  This  iron  alloy  is,  however, 
much  more  dißicult  to  work,  on  account  of  its  brittleness.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  using  culinary  and  table  articles  constructed  of  German  silver,  that 
they  be  brought  into  contact  with  no  corrosive  liquids,  as  in  addition  to  the 
.  poisonous  efiects  of  the  essential  metals,  there  b  frequently  a  small  pr<qportion 
of  arsenic  still  remaining  in  the  nickel. 
.  ^.8.  WkUe  Cobalt  or  Smailine, 

This  mineral  is  of  importance  as  an  ore  of  metallic  cobalt.  It  occurs  in 
veins  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  associated  with  various  other  metals, 
as  nickel,  copper,  iron,  silver,  and  arsenic;  in  Saxony,  Thuringia,  Alsace, 
Spain,  Hungary,  6lc.  It  is  found  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular 
system,  as  cubes  {pL  33,  ßg.  35),  rhombic  dodecahedrons  {fig.  30),  and  the 
combinations  of  these.  It  is  also  obtained  in  reticulated,  ramified,  and 
various  othor  hregular  and  derivatiye  shapes*  It  contains  about  twenty 
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per  cent,  of  cobalt,  and  seventy-four  of  arsenic.  Metallic  cobalt,  principally 
obtained  from  this  arseniate  of  cobalt,  is  a  refractory  metal,  similar  to  iron, 
and  like  it  magnetic.  The  combinations  of  its  oxydes  form  very  valuable 
coloring  matters,  particularly  for  blue.  To  prepare  these  the  ore  must  be 
freed  from  the  arsenic,  forming  its  larger  portion,  by  roasting  it  in  the  air, 
the  result  of  which  is  to  drive  off  the  arsenic  in  white  fumes  of  arsenious 
acid.  The  resulting  ore  may  be  applied  to  many  purposes.  Thus  it 
imparts  a  deep  and  beautiful  blue  to  glass,  for  which  it  is  much  used. 
Melted  with  (juartz  it  forms  zaffre,  safflor,  or  zaffra,  used  in  the  preparation 
of  smalts.  This  is  a  glass  formed  from  quartz  and  potash,  colored  by  zafire. 
The  cobalt  colors,  known  as  Leitner's  Blue  and  Thenard's  Blue,  are  of 
great  beauty.  The  first  is  obtained  by  calcining  alumina  with  nitrate  of 
cobalt ;  the  latter  by  calcining  alumina  with  phosphate  of  cobalt.  Both 
remain  unchanged  in  fire,  for  which  reason  they  are  applicable  in  painting 
porcelain  and  glass. 
4.  Glance  Cobalt. 

This  mineral,  like  the  last,  is  very  rich  in  cobalt,  for  which  reason  it  is 
much  used  in  .smalts  works.  It  occurs  in  beautiful  crystals  of  the  regular 
system.  The  most  common  forms  are  shown  in  33,  figs.  57,  61,  62,  50, 
64,  60,  54,  55,  40,  56.  It  [>ossesses  a  metallic  lustre,  is  opake,  with  the 
fresh  fracture  of  a  silvery-white  color,  inclining  to  red,  which  soon 
overspreads  the  surface,  and  presents  a  beautiful  play  of  metallic  colors.  It 
is  brittle,  and  the  fracture  is  uneven,  somewhat  conchoidal ;  when  heated  it 
gives  off  arsenious  and  sulphurous  acid.  It  consists  of  33.10  |)er  cent,  of 
cobalt,  43.46  of  arsenic,  20.08  of  sulphur,  and  3.23  of  iron.  It  occurs  in 
veins  and  beds  of  primitive  rocks  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Alsace. 

Class  6.  Selenids. 

The  minerals  of  this  class  arc  combinations  of  selenium  with  electro- 
positive metals.  They  are  readily  recognised  by  the  peculiar  odor  of 
burning  selenium,  when  the  substance  to  be  tested  is  heated  on  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe.  A  smell  is  developed,  if  selenium  be  present,  similar 
to  that  of  decaying  horse-radish. 

Selenium,  when  solid,  is  of  a  dark-brownish  red  color  on  the  surface,  the 
conchoidal  fracture  exhibiting  a  metallic  leaden-grey  tint.  When  in  the 
finely  divided  state,  obtained  when  reduced  from  the  watery  solution  of 
selenious  acid,  it  is  of  a  vermilion  red  color.  Thin  splinters  of  compact 
selenium  are  somewhat  transparent.  It  burns  like  sulphur,  when  heated, 
diflTusing  its  characteristic  odor,  sensible  even  in  very  small  quantity.  In 
its  general  peculiarities  and  combinations  it  has  much  resemblance  to 
sulphur.  In  and  of  itself  it  is  of  no  practical  importance  ;  its  combinations 
are  some  of  them  valuable  for  the  metals  they  contain.  The  principal  of 
these  combinations  are : 

1.  Selenid  of  Silver. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  Mexico,  and  more  rarely  at  Tilkerode  in  the 
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Harti.  It  fbnni  thin  platM^'whidh  an  nther  pliant,  and  aihifaiti  adesfaga 
kto  eubas.  It  k  haidar  than  rock  nit,  ia  opake,  hiatroiia,  iron-Uaok,  anl 

contains  from  sixty-five  to  nxty-seven  per  oaat.  of  aU^ar. 
2.  Seienid  of  Mercwry  and  Lemd. 

This  remarkable  mineral  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  is  found  ot  Tilkerode 
and  Lerbach  in  tfie  ll;irlz.  It  occurs  in  finely  granul;ir^  inetalloid.  Muish- 
grey  streaks  and  sjAjta,  m  a  ferruginous  calc  spar,  as  üliowa  by  the  dark 
portion  in  jji.  ^d,  ßg.  21.  A  liurd  seienid,  that  of  lead,  occurs  at  Tiikerode, 
imder  nmilar  oiaomnstancef.  It  it  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  preceding, 
and  fiinuahea  a  very  argentiferoiu  lead  after  ledttotion.  It  it,  however*  veij 
nie. 

Oliaf  7.  Ai^Aarub,  or  Af^Mttvlt. 

These  are  combinations  of  electro-positive  metals  with  sulphur.  They 
all  yield  the  smfll  of  sulphurous  acid  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe  on 
charcoal ;  they  are  soluble  in  nitro«hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  aeparation 
of  sulphur. 

1.  Gakna, 

Galena  or  adphiurel  of  leed  is  one  of  the  mort  important  of  all  min«r^ 
lumishiim  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  of  oommeroe,  as  also  a  oonsideraUe 

amount  of  siWer.  It  occurs  principally  in  veins,  as  in  the  Hartz,  in  Saxony, 
in  Bohemia,  France,  England,  and  Spain.  The  most  abundant  deposits 
known  are  those  in  the  north-western  parts  of  the  United  States,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  Galena  is  a  combination  of  equal  atomie 
wpiirhts  of  sulj  liur  and  lead,  or  of  104  equivalents  of  lead  and  167  of 
sulphur,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  other  sulphurets,  as  of  silver,  antiüuaiy, 
bismuth,  copper,  and  iron.  It  luoüt  generally  occurs  in  amorphous  masses, 
which  exhihit  crystals  in  the  cavitiea.  The  crystals  belong  to  the 
monometric  or  regnlar  system,  the  most  usual  Ibrms  being  those  of 
fl  SS)  jSf s.  88^  SS,  41, 4St  44 ;  which,  howerer,  like  most  natiwal  crystals, 
seldom  or  nr\a  >  iccur  in  so  perfect  a  form.  It  tt  more  geaerslly  the  oase^ 
that  apart  from  incomplete  development,  the  same  crystal  presents  Smms 
belonging  to  several  different  forms.  The  cube  often  appear<j  incomplete 
or  distorted,  as  shown  in  ß^.  20.  Other  natural  crystallizatioti^  are  shown 
in  ßgs.  11,  17.  and  19.  The  crystals  of  galena,  as  well  as  the  aiiici  j  Ikjus 
masses,  taniisli  on  exposure  to  the  air,  exhibithig  a  dark  biuish-grey  liue ; 
the  fresh  fracture  is  leaden-grey,  and  very  lustrous.  They  have  a  three-fold 
desTage,  a  piece  of  galena,  when  broken  by  a  hammer,  exhibiting  the  cuhia 
aharaoter,  as  shown  in  f^,  6. 

The  specific  gravity  of  galena  is  7.58.  its  hardness  being  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  rock  salt  When  heated,  it  breaks  up^  if  struck  with  a  hammer, 
into  little  cubes ;  at  a  high  heat  it  melts  and  becomes  converted  into  vapor, 
which  is  decomposed  iit  ihe  <»pen  air.  with  the  formation  of  sulphate  of 
lead:  if  tins  ti]it'ralioa  be  coikIik  trd  ui  closed  vessels,  the  vapor  condenses 
in  crystals  on  the  sides  or  colder  j>arls  of  the  furnace.  These  crystals 
present  the  i^>pearance  of  imperfect  cubes,  as  in  ßg.  8. 
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To  obtain  lead  from  its  ralphuret,  the  latter  is  routed  in  the  open  air,  hj 
which  a  great  part  of  the  lulphur  is  bumed.  The  remainder,  consisting  of 

partially  desulphuretted  lead  and  sulphate  of  iron,  is  melted  with  charcoal 
and  limestone*  The  lead  thus  obtained  still  contains  the  other  metals  which 
were  oripinnllv  mixed  with  it.  It  is  called  workable  lead  when  in  this  state, 
and  is,  first  of  all,  to  he  treated  for  silver.  For  this  purpose  it  is  brought 
into  a  cui>ellation  furnace,  so  constructed,  that  a  constant  stream  of  air 
inay  pass  over  the  nielled  mclal.  By  this  means  the  oxygen  of  tlie 
atmosphere  coming  in  contact  with  it,  converts  it  into  o^de  of  lead,  iMA 
exhales  to  a  considerable  extent,  bot  is  principally  drawn  mkA  «Ml  Wift 
through  an  adjoining  aperture.  The  silver  does  not  combine  widk'^lklft 
Oi^gen  during  this  operation,  and  while  the  oxyde  of  lend  or  Utfaai]gB  it 
constantly  being  removed,  the  silver  remains  behind,  until  finally  eveiy 
particle  <>f  oxydc  (»f  lead  has  disappeared.  The  .silver  then  undergoes  a 
further  preparation  after  being  removed.  The  oxyde  of  lead  is  cither  sold 
in  this  form,  as  litharge,  or  it  is  melted  afresh  with  charcoal,  and  reduced 
again  lo  the  metallic  state.  ' 

Lead,  on  account  of  its  malleability  and  readiness  of  fusion,  its  ease  ^ 
working,  and  its  great  abundance,  is  one  of  the  most  iin})ortant  of  all  metab. 
Its  oxydes  and  salts  are  also  of  extensive  application.  Litharge  is  used  in 
glaxing  pottery  and  in  the  manufacture  of  glass;  an  addition  of  minimn  or 
red  oxyde  of  lead,  to  melted  glass,  renders  it  transparent,  and  constitute 
what  is  known  as  flint-glass,  in  contradistinction  to  crown-glass,  into  whose 
composition  little  or  no  lead  enters.  The  glass  used  in  porcelain  painting, 
as  also  the  pastes  of  the  artificial  gems,  all  contain  a  necessary  })roj)ortion 
of  oxyde  of  lead.  Of  the  salts  of  lead,  while  iead  is  the  most  important. 
This  is  a  carbonate  of  lead,  or  a  carbonate  combined  with  a  hydrated 
oxyde.  Acetate  of  lead,  or  sugar  of  lead,  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  many  mineral  colors.  ^  t^v 

2.  Viireout  Siher,  or  SUver  Olance.  -  'fi 

This  is  a  simple  «ulphuret  of  silver,  and  consists  of  67.032  per  cent',  of 
silver  and  12.968  of  sulphur.  It  crystallizes  in  many-faced  crystals  of  the 
r^ular  system  (pi.  33,ßg$.  30, 33, 35, 36,  45),  and  also  occurs  in  reticulated, 
arborescent,  filiform,  and  amorphous  masses,  as  ahf>  in  plates.  It  readily 
uit'Us  bcloie  tiie  bio\vpij|)e,  emits  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  leaves 
behind  a  button  of  silver.  It  occurs  in  veins,  accompanying  other  ores  of 
silver,  and  is  not  abundant  except  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  die  Tyrol,  Hungary, 
Spain,  and  Mexico.  It  is  very  remarkable  in  being  a  malleable  ore, 
flattening  out  under  the  stamfwr.  '  ^ 

In  places  where  sulphuret  of  silver,  native  nlver,  and  other  rich  sHver 
ores  occur,  the  metal  is  obtained  by  aroa%amation.  This  consists  in 
reducing  the  ore  containing  silver  into  a  ver>'  finely  divided  condition,  and 
in  this  state  shaking  it  up  with  mercury  ;  the  mercury  combines  with  the 
silver,  forming  an  amalgam.  Should  sulphuret  of  silver  be  in  cjuestion,  it 
will  be  necessary  first  to  drive  off  the  sulphur  by  roasting  the  jM)unded  ore 
with  salt.  During  tliis  operation  the  silver  is  converted  into  chloride  of 
silver  and  metalHo  silver,  which  mixture  is  to  be  treated  with  wafer  tad 
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iron  to  remove  the  chlorine  from  the  chloride,  and  to  separate  the  silver  in 
the  metallic  state.  The  residuum  is  then,  as  before  remarked,  to  be  agitated 
for  a  long  time  with  mercury  and  iron  in  vt'ssels,  duriii«;  wliicli  (ii)«*ratiori 
the  amalgam  is  formed.  After  sti aiiiing  this  amalgam,  t<i  separate  the 
oncombined  mercury,  the  residuum  i.-,  placed  in  iron  vessels  aad  distilled. 
Tte  merottiy  p«mm  over  in  a  lablimation,  and  the  sUver  tt  left  pen. 
>W  Sk^^kuret  of  Capper  and  Capper  Pyritee. 

The  eipfetnone,  glance  and  f^tes,  generally  indicate  combinationfl  of 
inlphur.  The  copper  pyrites  forms  an  important  ore  from  which  to  obtaitt 
tbe  pure  metal.    It  is  a  combination  of  simple  sulphuret  of  copper  with 

simple  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  contains  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-four  per 
cent,  of  co])per.  It  is  fxtensivelv  distributed  in  veins  and  beds  in  {)riinitive 
and  transition  r(»cks,  heint!;  generally  accompani»'(l  by  ^alnia.  ("ojtper 
pyrites  has  a  brassy-yellow  color,  rather  deejx'r  than  that  of  sulj»huret  of 
iron,  and  generally  occurs  in  coarse  masses,  whose  cavities  present  crystals 
bdonging  to  the  dimetric  system,  and  exhibiting  the  faces  of  an  acute 
{pi.  88,  87)i  or  an  oblong  {fig.  48),  square  octahedron.  When  roasted 
die  aur  its  sidphiir  it  converted  into  lolphurous  acid,  while  the  iron  and 
copper  oxydize,  and  combining  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  form  a  soluble  salt 
obtained  by  leaching  the  roasted  mass.  This  suit  is  much  used  in  the  arts, 
being  known  as  blue  vitriol,  containintr  tjreen  vitriol.  This  same  double 
salt  forms  in  mines  by  the  gradual  oxydation  of  copper  pyrites,  a 
considcralilc  amount  of  whicli  is  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  such  mines. 
The  salt  is  obtained  Irom  this  solution,  either  by  evaporation  or  by 
precipitating  metallic  copper  by  means  of  iron.  The  principal  portion  of 
fte  pyrites  procured  in  mines  is,  after  roasting,  reduced  to  metallic  copper, 
ft  is  first  ffMMttHrith  its  flint  matrix,  by  which  means  the  oxydtied  iroit  it 
principally  combined  \rith  the  quartz,  and  converted  into  a  slag^  under 
which 'lies  the  copper  combined  with  sulphur.  Thii^  after  lepeated 
roasting,  is  again  melted  with  (|uartz  sand  and  charcoal,  and  still  more  freed 
from  irrtn,  until  finally  an  impure,  sulphurous,  and  little  ductile  copper  is 
found  under  the  slag,  mixed  with  the  accompanying  metals, 'lead,  iron, 
arsenic,  antimony,  zinc,  &c.  This  impure  copper  is  purified  by 
l(mg-continued  fusion  in  the  melting  furnace,  in  which  the  foreign 
idinixtuHi^lil  partly  oxydized,  partly  driTCD  off  The  metal  still  lequm 
lUMonal  preparation  by  being  melted  widi  eharooel  before  it  will  become 
perfectly  maltttttli» 
4.  Iron  Pyrites. 

This  is  a  sulphuret  of  iron  which  occur^xtensively  distributed* raadUM 

large  quantity.  It  is  found  eitlier  crystallized  or  amorphous,  in  various 
rocks,  clay  slate,  greenstone,  hoi  nliK-nde,  syenite,  &c.  ;  also  in  independent 
beds  of  considerable  size,  or  in  veins  accompanying  other  ores.  The 
crystallizations  of  pyrites  are  among  the  m i  st  jx>rt'ect  which  occ  ur  in  nature. 
PL  88,  fig.  2,  exhibits  some  single  crystals  from  Chamouny  :  a  is  a  cube 
^BiliMted  to  a  rectai^^ularparallelopipedon ;  6  is  a  pentagonal  dodecahedron« 
-whoee  pure  crystalline  shape  would  be  that  of  fig.  67.  Fig.  15  exhibitt  an 
agglomeration  of  cubes  of  pyritet  lying  between  cryatalt  of  calcareoui  tpar ; 
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mi  ßg.  SS»  a  famp  of  crystallization  of  iron  pyrites,  like  IIm  [mifiiiilMH^ 

drawn  from  nature.  Thp  rrystals  of  pyrites  which  here  appear  in  the 
simplest  shapes  of  the  regular  system,  exhibit  other  more  complicated  forms, 
as  seen  in  pi.  33,  fi^s.  33,  35,  41,  50,  5-4,  57,  60.  The  crystals  as  well  as 
the  amorphous  masses,  iiave  a  light  brassy-yellow  color.  A  remarkable 
variety  of  iron  pyrites,  which  is  of  a  whitish  ydlow  oolor,  and  more  easily 
decomposed  by  the  air  than  the  preceding,  is  the  water  pyrites.  It  is  not 
difieront  from  the  other  in  chemical  oompositioii,  but  clystallisadi  io  another 
ajsbun,  namely,  the  trimetrio.  >t 

Iron  pyrites  is  a  very  useful  mineral,  although  not  applioable  as  an  iron 
ore.  It  is  rather  used  to  furnish  sulphur,  and,  in  many  places,  the  gold 
which  is  combined  with  it  in  small  quantities  pays  well  for  its  extrnrtioD. 
The  pyrites  is  roasted,  and  the  iron  burnt  to  an  oxyde,  ilie  sul[)}uu  to 
sulj>iiuric  acid.  On  leacliing  the  mass,  sulphate  of  iron  is  ubiamed,  a  salt 
of  extensive  application  in  the  arts,  under  the  name  of  greeu  vitriol,  or 
copperas.  From  the  roasted  green  Titriol,  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  or  the 
Noffidhansen  acid,  is  obtained.  The  reatduam  of  oiyde  is  known  m 
oommeroe  as  cdoothar,  and  is  used  for  edorii^  or  polishing.  Iron  pyrites 
atiikes  fire  with  steel ;  and  has,  in  certain  oasei^  leplaeed  flint  for  this 
purpose. 

5.  Molyhdenitr,  or  Snlphuret  nf  MolyMma. 

Thi^  is  exhibited  in  foliated  niasses,  composed  of  very  thin,  bluish  grey, 
metalloid  platr^^  unctuous  to  the  touch  like  graphite.  It  occurs  imbedded 
in  jgrmnite  and  gneiss,  in  Sweden,  Silesia,  Hungary,  France,  Switzerland, 
llie  United  States,  and  other  places.  It  is  found,  generally,  in  the  shape  of 
bent  leaves,  between  the  constituents  of  granite,  as  shown  in  pi  2S,ßg.  SU 
The  metal  forming  the  basis  of  this  mineral  has  some  very  peeidiar  oxydes 
and  salts,  which  ere  distinguished  by  theur  beautifid  color,  and  are  used  bf 
painters. 

6.  Aritmeal  Fyrites. 

This  mineral  is  distinguished  for  its  remarkable  crystalline  forms.  It  is 
of  a  silve^-y  wfiitp  color,  uneven  Iracture,  and  also  orrurs  amorphous, 
granular,  or  homogeneous.  Un  being  heated  it  gives  oii  metallic  arsenic, 
leaving  behind  simple  sulphuret  of  iron  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  very  useful  for 
the  productioD  of  anenic.  It  sometimes  oontains  smaU  quantities  of  silver 
and  gold.  The  crystals  of  this  mineral  ars  rectangular  octabedrons,  sin^ 
individuals  often  ooctirring  of  great  perfection  sprinkled  in  the  general  maa^ 
as  shown  in  ßg.  16.  It  is  found  in  beds  and  veins,  in  the  primitive  rock% 
at  Freiberg,  the  Hartz,  in  Botfnia,  Cornwall,  Sweden,  and  Hungary. 

7.  Grey  Capper  Ore. 

Besides  the  preceding  simple  sulphurets,  there  are  still  a  large  numlx'r  of 
more  complicated  combinations ;  among  which  this  ore.  or  fahlent,  is 
conspicuous.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  sulphuret  of  antimony,  copper, 
and  iron  ;  in  which  combination,  however,  the  antimony  is  sometimes 
partially  or  entirely  replaced  by  arsenic,  the  iron  by  sine,  and  in  another 
variety  by  meroiny:  in  the  aigentiferoua  ore,  Ibr  the  iron  and  copper, 
«hrer  is  partly  sufastituted.  Th»  ere  is  sometimes  fbimd  in  remarkable 
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Iwiibeiinil  eiyitaUisattoiit  of  Ibe  npdar  tytlem.  Thus  there  atfe 
tetrahedrons  verioiisly  modified  by  ücm  of  other  fonna  of  the  same  eysten. 

I'he  most  common  forms  of  thete  crystals  are  seen  in  ßgs.  51,  fiS,  53,  56, 

50.  The  tetrahedrons  are  often  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  copper  pyrites, 
and  then  exhibit  a  hf  ttiTiful  gulden  lustre,  these  occurring  at  times  of  large 
size.  The  argeatilerous  grey  copper  ores  are  very  valuable  silver  ores  ; 
that  known  as  the  graugültigerx  contains  13-18  per  cent.,  and  the 
mtÜMgültigen  nearly  31  per  cent.,  of  silver.  The  proportion  of  copper  in 
this  ore  sometimes  amounts  to  8<M0  per  cent. ;  in  the  hydrargyrous  oxee 
4be  per>oentage  of  copper  is  S4-Mt  end  of  Aieroury  9rS. 
8.  Cinnabar. 

This  splendid  red  mineral  is  a  sulpburet  of  mercury,  and  is  valuable  as 
being  the  chief  ore  of  mercury.  It  occurs  crystallized,  as  in  pL  ^,ßg. 
25,  combined  with  carbon  and  nlimiina,  as  hepatic  cinnabar  or  liver  ore,  or 
lamellar  as  in  the  coral  ore.  its  geological  position  is  in  grauwacke,  and  in 
transition  sandstone  anci  limestone ;  being  found  getieraily  in  beds,  more 
rarely  in  veins.  It  is  generally  accompanied  by  calc-spar,  native  mercury, 
and  amiJgnm.  The  mines  of  Almadeo  aüd  Idria  furnish  the  greatest 
^iMa«it|r  cinnabar.  Laige  mines  have  recently  been  opened  in  Califomaa 
To  obtain  metallic  mercuiy,  this  ore  is  heated  in  iron  vessds,  with  iron  or 
luae,  by  which  the  mercury  b  separated  from  the  sulphur.  Another 
process  is  to  heat  the  cinnabar  in  furnaces  so  constructed  that  all  the 
vapors  generatefi  are  carried  through  long  galleries,  into  chambers  where 
they  are  condensed.  Mercury  and  its  ores  are  liot  generally  distributed, 
and  for  this  reason  the  tnetal  bears  a  high  price.  It  is  used  as  a  medicine, 
and  also  for  coatings  oi  glass  mirrors :  for  many  philosophical  inslruincnts, 
wni  fn  ehemical  isTestiptfioiis  it  is  indispensable. 
Jlsd^or  ami  OrpimsiU. 
Both  of  diese  substances  have  already  been  mentioned  under  the  head  cf 
waense  as  artificial  products.  The  natural  realgar  occurs  in  earthy  and 
amorphous  ma<;ses,  or  in  rhombic  prisms  {ßg.  30).  It  is  a  bisulphuret  of 
ai^nic.  nnd  possesse«  an  aurora-red  color,  with  tolerable  transparency. 
Native  orpmicitt  is  a  tersulphuret  of  rirsenic,  is  of  a  fieiy  yellow  color,  and 
^is  used  in  painting  and  dyeing,  as  also  as  an  addition  to  lead  in  the  manu» 
facture  of  shot. 

Clan  8.  Ocydbf . 

f    Combinations  of  oxygen  with  eleotro-po^tive  metals. 

1.  Oxyde  of  Iron. 

Of  all  minerals  embraced  in  the  class  of  oxj'des,  that  of  iron  i?5  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important.  It  is  difliised  over  tfio  whole  earth,  and  is  the 
principal  material  from  which  metallic  iron  is  proc  ured.  It  occurs  in  various 
forms,  and  is  a  constituent  in  all  rocks,  and  in  most  minerals.  Oxyde  of  iron, 
in  and  for  itself,  and  in  combinatitm  with  water,  forms  several  distinct 
minerals.  Thus,  crystallised  peroxyde  of  iron  forms  speouhr  iron.  Thii 
ooGurs  in  very  perfect  crystals  of  niirtaHic  luslr^  and  oeoiaioiially  splendent 
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It  is  opake,  blaisk,  and  hyaeinth-fed.  with  slight  tnothioenof  in  the  huniiMB. 

It  it  brittle,  and  its  fracture  ia  eonchoidal.  When  pure,  specular  oxyde  is  an 
unmixed  oxyde  of  iron,  containing  09.34  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  70.66  of 
oxygen.  Its  crystals  have  an  acute  rhoiubohedron  ( pi.  34,  ßff.  30)  as  the 
primarv  shape,  and  occur  generally  with  planes  of  derivative  forms  (  fi^s.  23. 
25,  31.  and  40).  Specular  oxyde  of  iron  occui^  also  in  aggregations  ot  highly 
lamellar  irregularly  curved  leaves,  of  a  shining  black  color,  known  as 
micaceous  iron  ore :  pL  S4,  ßg.  I,  represmile  a  nwieral  coated  with  thb 
micaceout  etc. 

A  second  form  of  oxyde  of  iron  is  more  important  on  aoocvnt  a(  the 
greater  masses  in  which  it  is  found.    This  is  the  henmtite  ore.  Bed 

hematite  occurs,  like  specular  iron  ore,  in  beds  and  veins  in  the  older  rocks, 
p?irticular!y  in  clay  slatr.  mica  slate,  gneiss,  and  granite ;  also  in  transition 
rocks  in  clay  «!afe,  and  in  grauwacke.  Hematite  ij?  of  a  steel-grey,  cherry- 
red,  brownish,  and  blood-red  color,  and  occurs  under  the  most  diversified 
circumstances  of  distribution.  The  purer  hematites  are  frequently  of  a 
higlily  fibrous  texture»  and  renifonn  or  kidney-shaped  (ßg.  20).  It  is  some- 
times found  in  cylindrical  scaly  masses, as  in  j^.  II,  as  also  amorphous,  dul^ 
earthy,  and,  in  the  latter  form,  mixed  with  various  rooks.  With  day  it 
forms  red  ochre,  and  with  common  limestone^  the  calcareous  iron  ore.  Not 
less  important  are  the  brown  and  yellow  iron  ores.  These  are  combinations 
of  oTvde  of  iron  with  writer,  and  furnish  excellent  ores  for  tf^durtion 
exiul  Its  a  form  of  lihidus  brown  hematite,  such  as  is  frequently  tound  in  the 
Hartz,  and  ßg.  5,  umnlier  variety  of  its  occurrence.  The  iron  ores  among 
which  the  oxydes  are  pre-eminent,  always  contain  a  considerable  {n-oportion 
of  their  gangue  or  matrix.  The  manufacture  of  iron  from  its  ore  consisis 
of  two  diSitinct  operations,  the  mechanical  separation  of  extraneous  mattenv 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  reduction  of  the  oxydo  to  the  metallic  state.  The 
iron  ore  is  introduced  in  alternate  layers  with  coal  into  a  furnace  several 
stories  high,  into  the  lower  part  of  which  a  powerful  blast  is  continually  kept 
up  by  a  blowing  a])paratus.  Bv  this  means  the  contents  of  the  furnace  are 
brought  to,  and  kept  at.  a  white  heat.  At  tliis  temperature  the  oxygen  of 
the  iron  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  coal,  and  forms  carbonic  oxyde  and 
acid,  the  iron  being  lefl  in  a  metallic  state.  The  accompanying  rocl^ 
is  melted  by  adding  the  necessary  flux.  In  this  way  the  whole  oontents  of 
the  furnace  become  perfectly  Uquid,  the  iron,  firom  its  greater  densiQr, 
occupying  the  lower  part  By  making  certain  apertures  in  the  day  stopping 
up  the  bottom  of  the  inmace,  either  the  slag  or  the  melted  iron  may  be 
drawn  off 

The  iron  thus  obtained  is  still  vprv  impure  nnd  contains  especially  a 
good  deal  of  carbon  in  the  stale  ot  carburet  oi  iron;  it  is  now  known  as 
cast  iron  or  pig  iron.  This  pig  metal  is  purified  by  remelting  in  a  meitiag, 
or  run  out  furnace  ;  after  which  it  is  puddled,  and  hammered  out  into  bars 
in  foigee.  Bar  iron  stiO  contains  carbon,  the  amount  not  over  one  half  per 
cent.,  and  not  materially  aflecting  its  malleable  properties.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  slight  per-centage  of  phosphorus  (also  of  sOioon,  according  to  sooie 
authorities)  renders  the  iron  coldshort;  and  the  presence  of  sulphur,  amnis^ 
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and  copper,  renders  it  n  d  short.  Iron,  of  all  ductile  metals,  is  the  hardest 
and  toughest;  it  cannot  be  iminineit'd  out  mlo  very  thin  plates  without 
breaking,  but  on  the  other  haud  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  very  thin  wire. 
faxi&td  and  meited  iron  hM  a  apeollio  gravity  of  7.79,  oommiKi  bar  iron  of 
7.788.  It  melts  at  from  8883  to  3876«' F.;  and  yolatiUsM  in  the  flame  of 
the  o^'hydrogen  blowpipe*  and  in  the  heat  produced  by  the  galvanic  battery. 
Steel,  one  of  the  principal  products  of  iron,  consists  of  a  similar,  but  more 
intimate^  combination  of  iron  with  carbon.  Tlie  amount  of  carbon  in  steel 
varies  according  to  the  kind  from  0.5  to  1.5  per  cent.  ;  and  iron  with  thi«? 
pei  rentage  of  carbon  acquires  the  property  of  hardening  when  rapidly 
cooled. 
•    2.  Silica. 

Silica  or  silicic  acid,  since  it  possesses  the  distiugui^iung  properties  of  an 
add,  is  a  comlnnation  of  oxygen  with  a  simple  substance  silicon,  only 
obtainable  by  the  delicate  manipulation  of  the  chemist  It  is  diffused  in 
▼ast  quantity  over  the  earth.    It  occurs,  in  a  very  pure  state,  both 
crystalline  and  amorphous,  and  forms  combinations  with  all  fixed  oxydee. 
The  purest  crystalline  silex  or  silica  is  found  in  rock  crystals.    These  occur 
in  perfect  single  crystals  of  the  hexagonal  system,  n*;  double^  ^;i\'-«!{|f»d 
pyrjunids  {pi.  34,  fig.  86),  or  as  regular  hexagonal  prisms  with  six-sided 
pyramidal  terminations  (ßg.  51),  or  as  derivatives  from  these  forms, 
ßgs.  22,  45,  72.    Rock  crystal  frequently  occurs  in  small  crystals,  more 
farely  several  jeet  in  length.   Quarts,  a  common  form  of  crystalliaed  silez, 
and  dien  somewhat  impure,  is  wdl  known  to  all  miners ;  and  in  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  presents  somewhat  the  appearance  mfßgt.  8  and  S. 
Rock  crystal  and  quartz  pass  from  perfect  tradsparency  into  an  opake 
milky  white,  and  with  foreign  admixtures  into  every  color  of  the  rainbow. 
Besides  the  crystallized  varieties  of  silica,  there  are  others,  as  chalcedony, 
remnrkrjWe  for  their  beauty  and   hardness,  and   indispensable   in  the 
maiiuiacture  of  various  iiisti  unienta  and  utensils.    The  crystallized  varieties 
are  used  as  gems,  and  excellent  lenses  are  obtained  from  perfectly 
«transparent  and  odorless  n>ck  orystaL   Quartz,  either  compact,  or  as  sand, 
>is  a  principal  ingredient  in  glass ;  chdcedony  and  agate  are  converted  into 
.^cmamoiti^  polishing  instruments,  scale  beds,  mortars,  Sic.  In  sand  we  find 
one  of  the  most  important  0(Nistituents  of  tiie  fruitful  soils  ;  and  findly  all 
^'building  materids,  whether  stone  or  brick,  owe  their  solidity  to  the  mprtar 
'Cf  which  this  same  sand  is  a  most  important  ingredient 

•H.  3.  Tin  Orr. 

Tin  ore  is  the  oxyde  of  tin,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie  source  from  which 
^^mbst  of  the  metallic  tin  of  commerce  is  derived.    It  occurs  in  primitive 

rocks,  in  vdns  or  beds ;  traversing  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  clay 
llriato.  Tin  is  not  very  generally  dilfosed,  and  occurs  in  large  quantity  in 
Mbut  few  locdities,  especially  in  Bohemia,  Saauiny,  Cornwall  in  Rag^aH,  and 
Isia  the  East  Indies,  in  Malacca,  and  Banoa.  The  cm  b  sometimes  found  in 
Mfem  ark  able  crystals  of  the  dimetrio  system ;  it  is  semi-tranqiarent  or  opake, 
"^and  of  various  colors,  as  white,  grey,  red,  brown,  or  black.    PI  34,  fig.  8, 

represents  a  group  of  crystals  drawn  firom  nature,  and  ßg,  19  a  mass  of 
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granite  imbedding  similar  cnr'stals.  The  forms  here  represented  are 
modifications  and  twin  formations  of  the  forn)S,  figs.  29,  37,  42.  This 
substance  is  a  very  valuable  ore  of  tin,  containing  as  much  as  78  per  cent, 
of  the  pure  metal.  In  reducing  the  ore  it  is  pounded  fme,  and  roa.sted.  By 
this  means,  a  portion  <>f  its  iin|)urities  is  dissipated,  especially  arsenic  and 
.sulphur ;  others  being  converted  into  lighter  substances  which  can  be 
separated  from  the  heavier  tin  by  washing.  The  residuum  is  then  to  be 
heated  with  charcoal  in  the  furnace,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  raw  tin, 
thus  obtained,  is  very  im|)ure.  containing  in  addition  lead,  bismuth,  arsenic, 
iron,  antimony,  and  zinc.  It  is  purified  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat, 
during  which  the  purer  tin  runs  o^,  leaving  a  j)ortion  behind  mixed  with 
impurities.  The  best  and  purest  tin  is  the  Malacca,  Banca,  and  English 
grain  tin.  After  this  comes  the  common  English  grain  tin,  then  the 
English  block  tin,  and  the  Bohemian  and  Saxony  mountain  tin.  The 
a[>plications  of  tin  are  ven»'  numerous.  It  is  cast  into  various  shapes, 
converted  into  different  culinary  utensils ;  covering  sheets  of  iron  plate  it 
forms  the  material  used  by  the  tinner;  mixed  with  mercury  it  constitutes 
the  amalgam  coating  the  backs  of  l(»oking-glasses,  dtc. 

4.  Rutile  and  Anatase. 

Both  minerals  contain  the  same  oxyde,  resembling  the  oxyde  of  tin  in 
many  respects.  The  metal  obtained  from  them,  titanium,  is  the  only  one 
of  a  red  color  besides  copj>er.  Neither  mineral  is  abundant,  the  principal 
localities  being  Norway,  S|»ain.  France.  Hungary,  and  Switzerland,  where 
they  occur  in  primitive  rocks.  Several  localities  in  the  United  States  are 
known  where  rutile  is  found.  PI.  34,  fig.  10,  represents  a  group  of  rutile 
crystals  drawn  from  nature,  while  figs.  28,  43,  53,  give  its  theoretical 
forms ;  figs.  29  and  32  represent  the  crystalline  form  of  anatase.  The 
oxyde  forming  these  minerals  is  an  acid  of  titanium,  called  titanic  acid. 

5.  Pyrolusite,  Braunite,  Manganite,  Hausmannite. 

These  are  all  oxydes  of  a  metal,  manganese,  similar  in  its  properties  to  iron. 
Hausmannite  is  a  red  oxyde  of  manganese,  and  occurs  cry.stallized,  in 
shapes  of  figs.  29  and  32 ;  pyrolusite  is  oxyde  of  manganese,  its  crystal 
forms  as  in  figs.  20,  28,  29 ;  manganite  is  hydrated  sesquioxyde  of 
mangane.se,  and  crystallizes  in  shapes  whose  primary  form  is  a  rhombic 
prism  {fig-  24) ;  braunite  is  anhydrous  sesquioxyde  of  manganese,  crj'stallized 
like  manganite,  and  accompanying  it.  Crystals  of  both  occur  together,  as 
at  Ilefeld,  in  beautiful  ma.sses,  as  shown  from  nature  in  fig.  7.  These 
oxydes  also  occur  amorphous,  as  coatings  of  other  minerals.  Pyrolusite  and 
manganite  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oxygen,  which  may  be  procured 
by  simple  heating  of  these  minerals ;  their  further  applications  in  the  arts 
are  numerous.  They  are  used  in  glass  works  to  decolorize  glass,  the 
bottle-green  color  of  common  glass  disappearing  entirely  by  the  addition  of 
pyrolusite ;  an  increased  proportion  of  the  mineral  produces  a  beautiful  red 
in  melted  glass,  which,  by  the  addition  of  oxyde  of  tin,  becomes  converted 
into  a  flesh-color,  used  in  the  painting  of  porcelain  and  glass.  The  metal 
manganese  has  been  converted  to  no  useful  purpose,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  s^arating  it  from  its  ores. 
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6.  Sapphire,  Ruby,  and  Corundum. 

These  beautiful  gems  are  oxydes  of  aluminium,  a  silvery-white  metal,  and 
in  chemical  compodtion  do  not  dilfer  from  the  pmreat  common  clay,  being 
rather  its  orystaUizatioD,  modified  by  slight  admixtures.  The  fonns  of  the 
oiyitab  are  those  of  pi.  34,  f^».  80,  30,  38.  The  most  tranafMrent  blue 
erystaUizod  variety  is  called  sapphire,  the  yell  >  I  I  \  ;  iK  ue  called  oriental 
top'-z,  r?T.d  the  trunspjirent  red  variety,  oriental  ruby.  The  ien  transparent 
kiiuis,  oi  dilFerent  colors,  ol"  green,  blue,  red,  and  greyish,  are  all  {i^rouped 
tn-^-pther  under  the  general  name  of  c(jruniium.  The  transparent  vnrN  t -^s 
occur  in  sinele.  frequently  rounded,  crystals  and  grains,  in  river  beds,  uad 
in  alluvial  soils,  especially  in  Ceylon,  China,  France,  and  Bohemia. 
Corundum  is  found  in  primary  formations  in  Switzerland,  North  Aruericu, 
Sweden,  the  East  Indies,  and  China.  Red  corundum  is  the  ruby,  which  is 
oAen  more  hig^y  valued  than  the  diamond.  Saf^hires  are  very  costly 
gmns,  and  are  generally  cut  like  the  diamond.  Rubies  of  eight  grains  are 
worth  from  tSOO  to  $260 ;  the  most  esteemed  sapphires  of  a  dark-blue  and 
pure  color,  are  worth  from  $HöO  to  *100  for  a  weight  «»f  twenty-four  grains; 
the  pnlfT^  Af  «;i\'ffrn  L'rains'  '.rr-'T'it-  ^'-J-"  to  !S30.  The  sapphire,  ruby,  aud 
oorunduia,  arc  line  ftardest  stones  alter  the  diamond. 

7.  Arsenious  Acid. 

This  has  already  been  referred  to  under  the  head  uf  arsenic.  Tlie  moM 
oqmmon  forms  of  the  crystals  are  the  tetrahedron  {Jig.  .30)  and  the 
oetabednm  {ßg.  40).  It  frequently  accompanies  rooks  containing  arsenic, 
it, is  nearly  allied  to  the  following  minerals: 

6.  WMU  Antimony. 

This  is  an  oxyde  of  antimony,  corresponding  to  the  last  mineral,  and 
occurs  in  c  rv-^  il-  whose  form  is  rf^prfsenie<i  in  pi.  .31,  ßg,  60.  it 
accompanies  the  urcs  of  antimony,  and  Ciipecially  grey  antimony. 

9.  Red  Copper  Ore. 

This  is  an  oxyde  of  copper  occurring  in  beaulilul  crystallizations  of  the 
regular  system,  as  in  Jigs .  27, 83, 43, 44, 61, 64.  It  is  of  a  cochineal  red  color, 
fiiutiing  into  bluish  grey,  possesses  an  uneven  conohoidal  fracture,  and  an 
iaiinitntine  lustre  on  a  very  smooth  surface.  The  finest  crystals  have  been 
ftKlli:in  Cornwall,  in  Siberia*  and  at  ChoBsy  near  Lyons,  in  primitive 
«4  -mosicion  xocks. 

Clou  9.  SilicaUs. 

Besides  the  simple  oxydes  just  mentioned,  there  occur  m  nature  a  large 
number  of  their  combinati<ms,  amongst  which,  those  of  ditiforent  oxydes  with 
silica  (the  silicates)  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  They  are  known 
before  the  blowpipe  by  their  decomposition  by  the  salt  of  phosphorus,  * 
useful  test,  the  silica  being  set  free,  and  the  base  uniting  with  the  free  acid 
of  the  salt  of  phosphorus.  The  variety  of  silicates  is  very  great,  as  will 
subsequently  be  shown. 

1.  Dathnlife. 

Datholl  te  is  a  combination  of  silicate  of  lime  with  borate  of  Urne  and  water, 
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or  a  boro-silicate  of  lime.  It  is  eminent  for  the  beaut)  and  perfection  of  its 
eiysUds.  It  is  found  in  great  almnduice  at  Andraasberg,  in  compact 
greenstone,  traversed  by  veins  of  compact  diderite»  and  having  crystals  of 
the  mineral  in  its  cavities;  also  in  New  Jersey,  Coonectioutp  and  the 
Michigan  copfier  region.  It  crystallizes  in  the  monocUnio  system,  its  fonns 
being  the  oblique  rhombic  prism  {pi.  34,  ßg.  73)  and  its  derivatives. 
FijS".  ß  is  a  group  of  datholite  crystals  from  nature.  This  is  a  rare  mineral, 
and  of  no  practica]  application. 
2.  Apophyllite. 

Apophyllite  is  one  of  tiie  most  bcuutilul  minerals  iu  nature.  It  occurs  in 
veins  and  beds  in  ])rimitive  and  amygdaioidal  rocks  in  the  Tyrol,  Bohemia, 
the  Harts,  Scotland,  Greenland,  Mexico^  and  North  America.  Its  most 
usual  crystal  forms  are  represented  in  j^s.  28,  87, 48.  It  sometimes  occurs 
in  crystals  of  various  sizes,  grou}>ed  together  {ßg.  17),  the  bdividuals 
forming  acute  square  octahedrons.  It  is  transparent,  colorless ;  or  ebe,  white, 
yellow,  green,  and  rarely  rose-red.  The  crystals  have  a  very  perfect 
cleavage  in  the  direction  of  the  basal  plane,  troni  whirh  the  mass  may  be 
diminished  by  sections,  perpendicular  to  the  main  axis,  producinL»^  square 
faces.  The  basal  corners  are  almost  always  replaced  by  rhombic  faces, 
striated  in  the  direction  of  the  primary  axis.  Apophyllite  is  silicate  of 
alumina  combined  with  silicate  of  potash. 

8.  OHviwt,  or  ChrytoUte. 

This  mineral  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  with  a  slight  admixture  of  protoxyde 

of  iron,  and  rarely  oxydes  of  manganese,  chromium,  nickel,  copper,  and  tin. 

Olivine  is  widely  diffused  in  small  crystalline  granules,  and  occurs  in  the 
cavities  of  most  basalt.  The  larger  crystals  (or  the  wMi^  olivine)  are  found 
in  Bf>hemia  and  in  Hungary,  and  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Chrysolite  occurs  of  a  green,  brown,  or  red  color.  The  crystals  belong  to 
the  trimetric  system,  as  in  pL  3i,ßg.  74. 

4.  Ptcrotmine» 

This  »  a  hydrous  bisilicate  of  magnesia  with  a  sl^t  admixture  oK 
protoxyde  of  iron,  and  manganese,  with  a  small  amount  of  alumina;  it 
occurs  in  a  single  deposit  in  Bohemia.  It  is  opake,  sub-transparent  at  the 
edges,  iridescent,  and  of  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  of  various  shades  of  green. 
From  its  cleavage,  its  crystallizations  belong  to  the  form  o£ßg,  41. 

5.  Chondrotite. 

This  mineral,  a  silicate  of  magnesia,  is  found  in  Aew  Jersey  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  in  Finland,  &c.  It  is  transparent  or 
translucent,  of  yellow,  brown,  reddish*yeUow,  green,  or  black  color ;  and 
generally  occurs  in  granules.  When  heated  it  loses  color,  becoming,  first 
black,  and  then  white.  Its  orystallizatioa  is  that  of  pi  88,  ßg,  46,  or 
monoclinic. 

6.  AugUe,  or  Pyroxene. 

This  occurs  finely  crystallized  in  volcanic  mountains,  and  in  lavas,  and 
forms  an  essential  constituent  of  basalt  and  dolorite.    It  is  dark  green, 
brown,  and  black,  somelitnef  Hjjht  green  and  white,  with  a  vitreous  or 
resinous  lustre,  opake,  or  only  translucent  at  the  edges.     Tiie  crystals 
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belong  to  the  monoclinic  system,  and  present  principally  the  fomis  of 
pi.  34,  ßgs.  35,  52,  67.  Augite,  which  is  a  silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
contains  often  likewise  alumioa»  protoxyde  of  iron,  and  proto^q^de  of 

manu'imese.  •'     .        '  ' 

7.  Hornblende. 

Hornblende  is  widely  distributed  in  certain  xocks»  which  it  characterizes^ 

a'iil  an  imperfectly  crystalHied  state  is  fibrous  and  somewhat  radiated. 
ii'iii^  pnoeding^  it  betongs  to  the  monocUnio  system,  add  ßg,  7ft 
reprtiMity  its  primary  form.  ^  It  iKlfen  fieom  the  preceding  in  oontainiag 
Isse  liine,  but  more  magnesia  and  süiea,  being,  like  it,  colored  bj  the 
protoxydes  of  iron  and  manganese ;  it  sometimes,  in  addition,  contains 
nhunina,  fluor,  and  water.  Hornblende  occurs  of  various  colors,  grey, 
white,  greenish,  dark  jjreen  to  black,  and  also  in  variou.s  modification!?. 
A  variety  of  hornhlfiuie,  consisting  of  very  long,  closely  compacted,  and 
interlaced  crystals,  frequently  occurs  in  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  liuiestoiie. 
J^.  13  represents  this  variety  of  gneiss. 

Alumma  eoodiined  with  silex  forms  an  eztensiye  series  of  minerals,  end 

in  this  species  is  frequently  replaced,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  other 
minerals.     In  staurotide,  for  instance,  a  portion   of  the   alumina  is 

constantly  replaced  l>v  protoxvde  of  iron.  It  occurs  inibeddcd  in  gneiss 
and  mica  slate ;  the  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system  (pi.  94i 
Jigs.  41,10).  ^  I 

9.  AndaltuUe  (disilicate  of  alumina). 

This  mineral  afibrds  fine  erystaUixations  of  the  trimetrio  system.  Fig.  19 
reprasentf  a  mass  of  crystals  of  andalusite  in  granite.  The  crystds  are 

right  rhombic  prisms. 

10.  Kyanite  (disilleale  of  alumina). 

The  chemical  composition  of  this  mineral  ajiprtnimates  it  to  the  last;  its 
crystals,  however,  belong  to  the  triclinic  system  (pi.  '34,  ftsf.  05).  Kyanite 
is  often  of  a  vitreous  lustre,  on  the  sometimes  striated  surface  ;  the 
fracture  is  iridescent  ;  the  color  sky  blue,  sometimes  white.  It  occurs 
usually  in  bladed  crystallizations,  in  mica  slate,  gneiss,  dolorite,  and 
limestone;  H is limly  finmd amorphous. >         ^^v-t  '^^ 

11.  Topax  (fltto<«lieate  of  aluimna). 

Tdipes  is  lUstingnislied  for  its  hsrdne*  -  Jt  eaüüeds  quarts  in  this  respeot. 
and  occurs  imbedded,  in  very  perfect  crysti^i  ol  the  trimetrio  j^stem,  in 
gneiss  and  granite.  It  is  found  in  great  beauty  and  large  quantity,  in  the 
topaz  rock  of  Schneckenstein,  in  Saxony.  The  cr\'stals  from  this  locality 
have  generally  the  appearance  presented  in  pi.  35,  //<,^  1).  Its  composition 
may  be  set  down  at  two  thirds  silicate  of  alumina,  with  fluo-silioio 
acid.  •  *  ': 

^n.  JiMililftiiii  (sggite^  ehBiiina  mäJbm^ 

'  liifti  ui  trifrlbwid  on  liolirt*¥i>ittviusL  it  erystiHirts  iw  Aepü  ef 
tibe  square  system.  It  is  very  hard  and  scratdies  ^ess,  has  a  yellow  odor 
varying  to  green,  and  melts  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  vesicular 
illb>transpaient  glass.  Its  crystalline  form  is  shown  in  pL  94,ßg.  55. 
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13.  Miea  (compound  silicate  of  alumina). 

The  common  or  bi  axial  mioa  crystallizps  according  to  the  monoclinic 
system.  A  secotul  variety,  which  is  «ii.stinguished  lor  its  optical  propertie«, 
and  w  hich  crystalh/.es  acconhng  [o  tiie  hexagonal  system  ( 69),  is  the 
uiii-axiul  mica.  The  coiumun  bi-axial  mica  i.s  a  very  useful  mineral.  Its 
crystals  an  nearly  regular  rhoiid>ie  plate»,  belonging  to  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism  as  the  primary  form.  It  exhibits  the  moat  perfect  deavage  of  aH 
minerals,  being  capable  of  splitling  into  exceedingly  thin  leaTca.  It  is  used 
for  window  panes,  and  covers  for  microscopic  objects,  and  is  very  usefid  in 
the  cultivation  of  microscopic  water  jdants.  It  cK^curs,  in  large  leaves^  in 
Siberia,  and  also  in  New  Hampshire  ;  and  in  general  forms  a  constituent  of 
all  L'raiiite,  embracing  in  its  composition,  silica,  alumina,  potassa,  mnngaaese, 
and  iiuoric  acid. 

14.  Euclase  (compound  silicate  of  alumina). 

This  exceedingly  rare  mineral  occurs  in  Brazil,  crystallized  accordii^  to 
the  monoclinic  system  {ßg.  58).  It  is  transparent,  of  a  yhieons  lustre^ 
mountain  green,  passing  into  white  and  blue ;  Inrittle. 

15.  Idocrase  (compound  Silicate  of  alumina). 

This  niineral  occurs  in  very  perfect  crystals  of  the  dimetric  system 

{ßgs.  43,  4H),  with  a  vitreous  or  resinous  lustre,  sometimes  striated  on  the 
surface.  It  is  semi-trauspareiU.  brown,  or  of  varioiis  shades  of  green.  It 
consists  of  silica,  alumina,  oxycies  of  manganese  and  of  iron,  and  I  mh'. 
It  was  tirst  found  in  the  ancient  lavas  of  Vesuvius ;  more  recently,  in  other 
places. 

10.  Ctamet  (compound  silicate  of  alumina). 

Garnet,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  presents  itself  m  very  perleet 

crystaUisations  of  the  regular  system.  The  form  shown  in  pi.  34,  ßg».  9$ 
and  64,  as  also  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  {ßg,  61),  are  eqiecially  prevalent. 

The  faces  of  the  crystals  possess  a  vitreous  lustre,  are  pearly  smooth,  or 
partly  .striated  or  rough.  The  colors  are  exceedingly  various  hrinrr  rod. 
ferruginous,  brown,  yellow,  black,  white,  and  green.  The  transpui t ncy  is 
either  perfect,  imjierfect,  or  wanting  entirely.  The  most  reinariiifble 
varieties  are  the  noble,  the  Bohemian,  and  the  oriental  garnet  or  almandine, 
of  a  beautiful  cherry-red,  blood-red,  or  brownish*red  cdor,  oceurrii^  in 
crystalline  rocks,  in  gneiss,  and  chlorite  date.  Another  kind  much 
esteemed  is  the  pyrope,  of  a  blood-red  color,  occurring  in  loose  grains  in 
clay  near  Bilin  in  Bohemia.  Other  varieties  are  colophomte^  grosndar,  dco. 
17.  Beryl  (silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina). 

The  noble  beryl,  or  emerald,  is  a  bluish-green  or  green  «jem.  The  most 
valuable  crystals  are  found  in  Peru.  Those  of  four  grains  are  worth  from 
twenty  to  iwenty-five  dollars;  of  twenty-four  grains,  from  five  hundred  and 
fifty  to  six  hundred  dollars.  The  crystallized  forms  belong  to  the  hexagonal 
system.  The  most  frequent  of  these  are  shown  in  pi  M,  ßg$.  9S.  49, 57, 67, 
66,69.  A  less  important  variety  is  found  in  beryls  of  a  green,  hin«,  and  yellow 
oolor,  either  transparent  or  opake.  Opak»  beryls  are  not  rarer  vid  occur 
sometimes  very  perfect  in  granitep  aa  shown  in  pL  96f,ßg.  18^  a  akeldi 
drawn  from  nature. 
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Beryls  of  great  beauty  are  found  in  the  granite  of  Mertschinsk,  as  also  in 
the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  and  near  Rio  Janeiro.  Beryls  of  enormous 
size  occur  in  the  United  States.  One  specimen  from  New  Hampshire 
weighs  240ll)s.,  and  is  tour  feet  in  length.  The  lateral  faces  of  well-fornied 
crystals  of  beryl  are  generally  striated  vertically.  In  its  composition 
it  consists  of  a  combination  of  silicate  of  glucina  with  silicate  of  alumina, 
w  18.  Prehnite  (silicate  of  alumina  an^  lime). 

This  mineral  occurs  in  volcanic  and  primary  rocks  in  the  Tyrol, 
Piedmont,  Carinthia,  Salzburg,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  United  States. 
Its  crystals  belong  to  the  trimetric  system,  and  are  derivatives  of  the  forms 
in  Jig.  62,  pi.  34.  Prehnite  generally  occurs  in  rhombic  prisms  ;  it  is  also 
found  granular,  foliated  columnar,  and  amorphous.  It  is  a  combination  of 
silicate  of  alumina  with  silicate  of  lime,  and  water. 

19.  Nepheline. 

Nepheline.  a  variety  of  which  is  called  elaeoUtf!,  occurs  both  amorphous 
and  crystallized :  its  crystals  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system.  It  is 
transparent  or  translucent,  of  conchoidal  to  splintery  fracture,  generally  of 
an  oil-green  color,  but  is  sometimes  blue,  red,  and  brown.  It  consists  of 
silicate  of  alumina,  silicate  of  potash,  and  silicate  of  soda. 

20.  Scapolite  and  Wemerite. 

The  first  named  mineral  bodies,  besides  lime  and  alumina,  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  potassa  and  sokla,  wanting  in  Wernerite.  Both  are  colored  by  a 
slight  admixture  of  oxydes,  especially  of  iron.  Both  crystallize  in  the 
dimelric  system.  Scapolite  occurs  in  forms  like  fig.  46 ;  Wernerite  like 
fig.  53,  pi.  34.  Scapolite  occurs  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Vesuvius,  and  is 
abundant  in  some  crj'stalline  rocks,  especially  granular  limestone, 
occurring  in  many  places  in  the  United  States ;  Wernerite  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  Finland,  and  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

21.  lolite,  or  Dichroite. 

This  mineral  is  remarkable  for  its  color,  which,  in  one  position,  appears 
indigo-blue,  and  at  right  angles  to  this,  yellow  or  brown.  It  occurs  amor- 
phous and  crj'stallized,  the  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system 
{pi.  fig.  71).  They  are  found  imbedded  in  granite.  It  thus  occurs  in 
Sweden.  Norway,  Finland,  and  in  the  Northern  United  States.  It  is  son^e* 
times  polished,  and  used  as  a  gem. 

22.  Thomsoniie. 

This  mineral  is  met  with  in  Scotland,  both  amorphous  and  crystallized, 
The  crystals  belong  to  the  dimetric  system  (fig.  50),  have  a  smooth  surface, 
vitreous  lustre,  and  white  color.  They  are  more  or  less  translucent  to 
transparent.  This  mineral  consists  of  silicates  of  lime,  soda,  and  alumina, 
with  water. 

23.  Natrolite. 

Natrolite  occurs  both  amorphous  and  crystallized,  and  sometimes  forms  a 
very  beautiful  mineral  of  a  white,  whitish-yellow,  or  reddish  color.  Its 
crystallizations  are  often  globular  forms  covered  with  fine  needle-shaped 
crystals  {pi  35,  fig.  4).  They  belong  to  the  trimetric  system  ( pi.  31,  fig.  50). 
Natrolite,  in  addition  to  soda,  alumina,  and  silica,  contains  water,  and 
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•  MnaO  quantity  of  oigrdft  of  iron  and  Umo.  It  ooeun  in  tlie  Tyrol  and 
RIiiDelaod,  being  not  Toiy  rare,  eipeoiaUy  in  bssaltio  and  Toksanic  ndka. 
94.  LemdU  (disilicate  ofpotassa  and  alumina). 

This  niinprnl  is  koowQ  by  the  form  of  its  crj^stals,  the  shape  shown  in 
ßg.  (»4,  deriving  from  it  the  name  of  leucitohedron.  It  occurs  in  voicauic 
masses,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  and  Vesuvius.  It  is  generally  ol  a 
grey  color,  and  its  crystals  frequently  exhibit  considerable  size  and 
perfection. 

25.  ÄnMme  (dinlioate  of  nda  and  alumina). 

Analclma  i«  a  hydratad  liUcate  of  aoda  and  alumina.  Its  eryitali  an 
shaped  like  those  of  the  preceding,  and  oocur  generally  in  hemiapherioal 
white  crystals,  aa  in  the  Tyrol,  or  in  small  transparent  crystals  of  one  or  two 
lines  in  diameter»  as  rilown  in  ßg*  16,  from  the  clay  abte  of  Andreasberg  in 

the  Hartz. 

26.  Chahazite  (silicate  of  soda,  lime,  potassa,  and  alumina). 
Chabuzite  is  a  hydrated  silicate  whose  crystals  belong  to  the  hexagonal 

system^  (/jr*'  <^  and  6a.)  It  is  semi-transparent,  or  tranakioent,  of 
eonchoidal  fracture^  and  britde.  StUbüi»  and  keuUmiiU  are  roimnals  aOisd 
to  chabozite  in  chemical  composition,  consisting  of  lime,  alumina,  silica, 
and  water.  The  crystals  are  highly  pearly  rectangular  ptisms,  belonging  to 
the  trimetric  system.  Fig.  14,  pi.  34,  is  taken  from  an  Andreasbeig 
specimen.    Mrsotype  {ßg.  16)  and  qnttilbäe  {ßg»  68)  are  allied  minefals. 

27.  Tour  ma  line.  , 

Common  tourmaliiit',  a.s  it  occurs  in  granite  in  the  Hartz,  is  repr<.  snited 
in  ßg.  4,  pi.  34.  This  mineral  is  of  great  interest,  owing  to  the  optical  and 
electrical  properties  of  many  of  its  varieties.  The  primary  form  of  the 
tourmaline  is  an  obtuse  rhombohedron  {ßg.  34),  uiufor  modifications  of 
which  the  tourmalines  occur  of  consideraUe  siie.  The  constitntkm  of 
tourmaline  is  firequently  very  complex ;  it  generally  contains  soda,  limcb 
manganese,  iron,  alumina,  silica,  and  boracic  acid. 

28.  Hftrmotome. 

This  mineral  exhibits  very  interesting  form«;  of  twin  crystals.  PI  35, 
ßg.  b,  illustrates  a  sjiecimen  from  Andreasl  crg.  The  crystals  are  right 
rectangular  prisms,  tenninated  by  square  octaiiedron  faces  ;  of  these  crystals, 
four  unite  at  right  angles,  forming  a  cross.  These  sometunes  unite  at 
angles  of  00^.  This  rare  mineral  consists  of  silicates  of  alumina  and 
baryta,  with  water,  potash,  and  lime. 

88.  AUnie  (disilicate  of  soda  and  alumina). 

Albite  or  soda  feldspar  forms  a  component  of  many  rocks,  occurring  in 

Siberia,  in  very  large  crystals.     Their  primary  form  is  an  oblique 
rhomboidal  prism  {pi.  34,  fg.  Ci).    Alliite  is  generally  of  a  whitp  or  <jrpy, 
yellow,  and  red  color  ;  lustre  vitreous;  iridescent  on  the  cleavage  surface; 
lateral  faces  trequently  striated. 
30.  Feldspar. 

Of  all  silicates,  feldspar  is  the  most  important,  as  well  as  most  generally 
diffused.  It  forms  a  constituent  of  many  rocks,  and  consists  of  silicales  of 
potassa  and  alumina;  it  crystalliMs  in  forms  of  the  monocUnic  system 
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{ßgt,  75  and  70,  or  pi,  85,  ßg.  86).  Complete  oryitels  powMi  not 
unfreqmntlj  a  twin  stroetore,  as  shown  in  ßg,  %  pL  85.    Feldapar  ia 

readily  cleft  in  two  directions,  the  surfacrs  thus  exposed  bcii  L'  lustrous. 
Its  fracture  b  conchoidal,  uneven;  color  white,  to  flesh  c^:)!  it  Tilt  \\hite, 
yellow,  flesh  colored,  or  ferruginous  portions  of  granifp.  nre  leltispar,  which, 
^viih  t|uartz  and  mica,  compose  thi.«  pxtriTT^iwlv  rfi-'i  :l)iitt  r!  and  important 
r«K;k.  The  feldspar  of  granite  decomposes  .surely  Uiough  siowly  ;  and  its 
po Lassa,  combining  with  water  and  silica,  becomes  a  principal  source  to 
planCa  of  this  essential  inorganic  constituent  The  rest  of  the  feldspar,  ' 
richer  in  i^omina,  and  poorer  in  silicic  acid  and  potassa,  is  also  an  important 
item  in  the  soil ;  alnmina  being  essential  in  rendering  a  sandy  soil  fruitfoL 
Kaolin  is  also  decomposed  feldspar,  and  is  found  abundantly  in  granite. 
Feldspar  is  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  mineral,  namely,  albite,  when  a 
portion  of  its  jx)tassa  is  replaced  by  soda,  as  in  pericline.  Closely  allied  to 
fpW=:par  are  oligoclase  and  spn.-fiinvn'-.  \h>-  l  itter  containing  lithi?i  in  place 
ot  potassa,  PI.  35, ßi^.  1,  tt  i  ii  -  nr^  a  i  ccunen  in  rrrnnite  from  the  island 
Utö.  Labrudorite,  iu  which  iime  and  soda  replace  potassa,  belougs  also  to 
th&  feldspars. 

Chu  10.  Saüs.  • 

The  minerals  belonging  to  this  class  are  non-silicious  combinations  of  an 
acid  with  oxydes;  from  which  an  acid  may  be  derived  by  boiling  with 
caustic  potassa,  or  by  melting  with  carbonate  of  soda  ;  or  which  exhibit  an 
etTervescence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  certain 

acids. 

1.  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  minerals :  it  is  a 
constituent  of  many  rock-ibrmations;  is  dissolved  in  all  waters  in  the  form 
of  a  bicarbonate ;  and  as  such,  in  combination  with  other  acids  Ibund  m 
the  soil,  enters  as  a  necessary  ingredient  into  the  organism  of  plants  and 
animals.  Water  containing  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  is  capable  of 
dissolving  fresh  carbonate  of  Hmc,  especially  underpressure;  such  as  would 
be  produced  on  the  lower  end  of  a  spring  of  water,  in  coming  from  a 
considerable  depth  below  the  surHice.  The  pressure  removed,  and  the 
water  exposed  to  the  concentrating  influence  of  atmospheric  evap»  rition, 
the  necessary  excei>ä  of  lime  will  be  deposited,  in  a  crust,  on  all  bodies  wet 
by  the  fluid.  Where,  as  in  cavem«,  such  water  drops  continually  from  a 
certain  point,  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  will  be  left  behind,  and  wiU 
accumulate  in  time  so  as  to  form  a  considerable  mass,  resembling  an  Icicle 
m  shape.  Such  formatl<ws  are  called  stahMStites;  and  the  less  regiilar 
deposit  of  the  same  carbonate,  which  usually  forms  beneath  the  stalactite, 
is  called  stalagmite.  Fig.  Iti,  pi.  35,  represents  the  initiatory  stage  in  the 
formation  of  such  stalactites,  where  thf  rock  ha«;  hrrome  covered  with  a 
coating  of  stalactital  matter,  with  dependmg  projections.  Fig.  23 
represents  a  stalactite  after  it  has  attained  its  characteristic  form. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  the  actual  constituent  of  Umestone,  chalk,  and 
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mnueheäkalA;  it  forma  a  principal  portion  of  woo^  aahM^  aod 

MiimalB,  into  which  it  is  introduced  by  water  holding  it  in  toiHltioh! 

cryatallized  it  is  known  as  calcareous  spar.  Calcareou'^  ^p  ir  ilii?  most 
diversified  crystnlliznlion  to  he  met  with  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is 
lil-f^^vi-^f»  i^rtf*  cif  thf*  dir-'Tj ''"■.■■>iis  substances,  or  thrrcr  whose  fornix  dn  nnT  nil 
beluiig  to  the  same  sysirm.  Calcareous  spar  is  uuafte<|uently  dii^ungu tailed 
as  arragonitf.  and  as  calcavous  spar  proper.  In  the  former  the  crvstala 
belong  to  the  trinietric  system  {fis^s.  34  and  35).  The  crystals  ajpe 
riiombic  prisms,  and  are  oilen  grouped  together,  as  in  fig.  l&  , 
or  calc  spar  proper,  the  crystals  belong  to  the  hezagOMl  wj^^MT 
forms  are  derived  from  the  holohedral  primary  form  of  tiie  doaHÜ'l 
pyramid,  or  from  a  rhomhohcdron  in  which  the  angle  is  lOS^T)'  >  ime  of 
which  are  represented  in  pL  3ä.  ßga.  27,  29,  32,  and  36.  The  hexagonaf 
prisms  are  frequently  pure,  and  such  crystaK'  rffr  n  ^-rm  v,?rx  finp  specimens,, 
as  in  pi  Hr>,  8,  10*;  they  are  ot'lfii  '.■iiinii;iii-i|  [.v  rhr  t':irf»«?  of  the 
double  six-sided  pyramid,  as  shown  by^??-'-  «^iiid  47.  l*.lioiiibuii«;<ji^ 

crystals,  particularly  secondary  rhombohedrons,  are  also  very  commonj 
together  with  various  combinations  of  surfaces  of  rllömbolledrolliifiMl^.tl 
of  six-sided  prisms  and  pyramids.     fHg.  20  represents  A 

rhombohedral  segments  (ßg:  17)  of  dogtooth  spar,  with  the  riry]  

crystal  f(»rin  vi'  ß::.  43,  or  the  scalcnoliedron  ($>oaIene  dodecahedron). 
The  principal  fonn-  "f  crystallization  of  calc  spar  are  shown  in 
/)/.  3:»,  ßrrs.  2'»  m,  m,  37.  40,  41,  44,  4:>,  4«.  47,  49,  and  pi.  36,ßg.^  h\ 
pi.  35,  ßiss.  10,  if  14.  21,  22,  24.  and  pi.  3«,  ßfr.  29.  may  be  «?prn  rliusi  ^ 
with  many  of  thf  tiiiierent  modifications.  PI.  3^,  ßg.  19,  repn-^^mfs  tho 
licxagonul  prism,  with  a  finely  crystalline  coating  of  a  second  crysulUüuüuUj 
on  the  first,  as  a  bed.  The  variety,  jjI.  30,  ßg.  3,  is  called  double^ 
S.  CarbanaU  of  Iron, 

This  mineral  is  often  found  associated  with'  oarboiuit«  eif ! 
of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  manganese,  atid  receives  various  names  in  its 
different  modifications  of  constitution  :md  form.   The  priaMiy  form  of  it^ 

crystallization  is  an  obtuse  rhombohedron :  it  also  occSrs  in  various 
gin<»fi,T>r!nry  derivativ-  f.rTr,?  Pl.  35,  3,  represents  n  rnrtetv  from 
iSteinheim,  called  Sfthwt  o^it/rrite,  a  carbonate  of  iron  of  N|iliüix*idül  koim 
and  radiated  texture.  Spalhic  imn  is  the  usual  name  ot  ilic  pure  carbonate 
of  iron ;  it  often  coritaiius  some  carbonate  of  magnesia  axul  lime.  It  occurs 
in  vast  bedi,  and  yields  an  iron  excellent  for  «oiLvmto^^lB|^teel.  I 
crystals  are  shown  in  pl,  88,  ßg.  96,  having  the  «IrtdM*  wtt  as 
their  primary  fortn.  Spathic  iron  also  occurs  in  ^^^jj^^F^^  the 
character  eewi  in  ßgä.  9  and  14.  By  increasing  the  pigftp^^^f  lime  and 
magnesia,  to  t  degree  suAeknt  to  form  d»i«mUe,  wehave  brown  spar. 
The  cn'stals  of  this  have  a  very  great  similarity  to  t!io<e  of  simple 
calcarci^u-  -pa»* ;  thfv  nrf,  hn\v>"rpr.  rrndilv  rpff^ijTii'^n'hli*,  hv  l»ec<.'iiiing 
brown  vthau  t^^xposed  to  the  weather,  owin^  to  Uie  iiiaiigäuei»e  and  injii 
they  contain.  '  "  ''''^ 

3.  Carbonate  of  Slrontia,  ''^  *  ^^  25^^^*^^^^! 

"^t^ijl^^M^ ftft  tki  VtA'^maiAäiliP^^  grea^HUnce,  and 


7$ 


Ciystallized  nearly  like  arragOOilB.  The  crystals  OOOUpj  either  the  hollow 
of  the  druse  (pi.  36,  ßg,  7),  or  prMent  theinaeivM  in  nqmrficiaUy  radiating 

needles  (/^:  20) 

4.  Cariionult  of  Lead. 

The  white  lead  of  the  arts  is  a  carbonate  of  lead.  Thif  substance  is 
found  native,  though  rarely,  in  acicutar,  fibrous,  distorted  prisms,  of  the 
trimetric  system  {pi.  86,  ßgs.  47  and  48) ;  ßg.  21  represents  a  druse  of  this 
white  lead  ore. 

5.  Boraeite, 

Th»  is  a  biborate  of  magnesia  found  at  Lunenburg  and  Segeberg,  in  very 
fine  crystals,  associated  with  anhydrite.  The  most  usual  forms  of  the 
Lunenburg  horacitc  are  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  (pf  35,  48),  and 
their  transitions  into  octahedrons  {fig.  42)  and  rhoiTiVuc  dodecahedrons, 
with  cubic  and  octahedral  surfaces.  The  cube  iü  likewise  found  with  the 
angles  truncated  or  replaced  {ßg.  38),  bui  tlie  opposite  suhd  angles  dilTerent 
in  their  modifications.   The  orystab  are  imbedded  in  anhydrite. 

6.  Su^kaU  of  lame 

This  compoond  of  sulphnrie  acid  and  lime  oonstitutes*  at  times,  ivhide  beds 

of  rocks,  specially  in  connexion  with  rock  salt.  Without  the  water  of 
crystallization, sulphate  of  lime  is  known  anhydHte  or  karstenite.  In  this 
form  it  occurs  in  amorphous  masses  {pi.  3G,Ji{^.  31),  traversed  or  not  by 
cr)'stallized  anhydrite,  and  is  of  a  greyish- white,  bluish,  or  blackish  color. 
Combined  with  water  of  crystallization  sulphate  of  Urne  forma  gypsum  or 
plaster  of  Paris.  When  gypsum  is  ground  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
Strongly  heated  in  an  iron  vessel  over  a  fire,  its  water  of  oxystaUisation  wiU 
be  given  off  in  the  form  of  bubblea»  rising  throu|^  the  powder,  ]nesenting  a 
strong  resemblance  to  ebullition.  This,  indeed,  is  technically  termed 
"boiling."  This  anhydrous  powder,  when  mixed  with  water,  will,  by 
taking  up  a  portion  of  the  latter,  soon  harden,  taking  the  shape  of  any  form 
or  mould  into  which  the  mixture  may  be  poured.  For  this  reason  it  has 
extensive  applications  in  the  arts.  The  unheated  powder,  if  mixed  up  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  pi^sesses  the  same  property  of 
üxing  or  hardening. 

7.  Sulphate  of  Baryta. 

The  crystallized  forms  oC  this  snbstance  have  the  rectangular  octahedroii 
for  their  base.  It  xvceived  the  name  of  barfftee,  or  heavy  epear,  fipom  its 
great  specific  gravity,  by  which  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  firom  all 
other  minerals,  excepting  ores.  The  most  common  nmonrr  the  manifold 
crystallizations  of  harytes  are  shown  in  fißs.  1,  2,  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  13.  It  is 
generally  of  a  white,  or  bluish-white  color,  and  very  abundant  in  some 
localities.    It  is  used,  when  ground  up,  to  adulterate  white  lead. 

8.  Vitriols. 

By  the  term  vitriols  miners  understand  the  sulphates  which  are  formed  by 
the  exposure  of  sutphurets  to  the  weather,  and  become  dissolved  in  the 
walen  of  the  mines.  Iron,  or  ^reen  wiriol  {ßg,  87),  with  its  most  common 
erystallized  form  {ßg.  48),  is  sulphate  of  iron :  it  is  of  a  green  odor, 
becoming  iemi^nous  on  eatposure  to  the  air  from  the  formation  of  an 
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oxvde  This  substance  is  also  known  under  the  nrwrie  of  copperns  Copper 
or  bine  tntriol  is  also  well  known,  this  crystallizing  in  the  lorfn  ot  figs.  34 
and  35.  pi.  86,  and  in  crusts  as  in  fig.  19.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  color, 
and,  with  the  preceding,  is  much  used  in  dyeing  :  white  vUriol,  the  sulphate 
of  sino,  is  also  used  in  the  arts.  It  ooeim  in  very  decomposable  pfisms 
{ßg.  23)  of  (he  trimetric  sjrstein.   The  crystals  are  sometimes  as  in 

9.  Fhur-tpwr  (fluoride  of  calcium). 

This  beautiüd  mineral  is  extensively  distributed,  and  may  be  used  ftr 
Tarious  jmrposes  of  ornament.  From  it  is  obtained  fluoric  acid,  which  may 
be  used  fur  etching  glass.    A  druse  of  fluor  is  represented  inji^  9%,ß§,^XL 

10.  IV oZ/raw  (tungst ate  of  iron  and  tiiatiganesp) 

This  mineral  is  found  in  the  gneiss  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  in  the  form 
of  large  black  striated  crystals,  with  a  lustrous  surface  (jp/.  S6,ßg.  15)*^- 

11.  Yellow  lead  ore  (molybdate  of  lead).  ■ 
Thi%  associated  with  ores  of  lead  and  zinc,  occurs  in  beds  and  ii  iiil»^  la 

various  parts  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Mexico,  and  North  A»aiioirfl-it 
crystallizes  in  variously  modified  square  octahedrons,  and  oeeu%'  fl#  |n 
ßfT.  22,  finely  crystallized,  and  in  dirty  yellow  masses.  -'^^ 

12.  Fyromorphate,  or  green  lead  ore. 

This  is  a  phosphate  of  lead  containin*^  «ome  chloride  of  lead  Tt  is  found 
in  Hoheniia  and  Saxony,  is  of  a  i)istachiu-green  color,  and  sometnnes  occurs 
in  small  green  crystals  of  the  hexagonal  system,  strewed  as  it  were  over  the 
surfaces  of  other  minerals.    Fig.  10  represents  a  specimen  from  Zellerfeld. 

IS.  WkveUäß.  .tkug^  ^ 

This  substance  (shown  in  pL  86,  fig.  5)  occurs  in  ooncfMitirto  fUttlBI 
crystallized  groups.  It  is  a  phosphate  of  alumina,  and  not  very  abundant*^ 

14.  Rock  $aU. 

Rocii  salt  constitutes  vast  subterranean  beds,  which  yield  their  contents 
either  to  actual  mining  operations,  or  by  solution  in  salt  springet.  This  salt 
or  chloride  of  sodium  crvstJillizes  in  <  iiljf»s,  which  are  generally  distorted 
into  rectangular  parallelopipedons  (Jig-  30).  In  itself  it  is  colorless,  but 
often  variously  tinged  by  bitumen.  Salt  springs  nmy  be  made  to  yieki 
their  solid  contents  by  the  evaporation  of  their  waters.  This  evaporation 
may  be  brought  about  by  boiling,  or  by  expcraure  to  the  sun  in  shallow  pans. 
In  some  places  the  stream  of  salt  water  is  permitted  to  run  for  a  long 
distance  through  a  dense  thorn  hedge.  In  this  way  a  considerable  evapora- 
tion is  effected  by  the  extended  surface  exposed  to  the  air.  The  water  is 
also  obtained  in  a  purer  form,  as  the  other  constituents  of  the  spring 
es|)ecially  the  gypsum,  dissolved  in  all  such  waters,  are,  to  a  ?re;it  extent, 
separated  by  the  evaporation,  and  the  thorns  coated  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  seen  in  pi.  86,  ßg.  11.  The  crystals  in  which  the  salt  is 
separated  from  its  solution  by  boiling  are  mostly  incomplete  cubes,  generally 
with  more  or  less  perfect  square  funnel-shaped  cavities.  ' 
'  16.  SulpkateitfthealkaHe»»  ' 
-  The  three  most  common  alkalies,  or  their  combinations  with  sulphfr, 
form  very  important  constituents  of  the  soil.  These  sulphates  are  those  of 
■oda,  of  potassa,  and  of  ammonia,  all  of  which  are  well  known  as  artifioial 
«10 
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products.    The  two  latter  have  the  same  primary  form  of  crystallization, 

namely,  that  of  figs.  33  and  40,  belonging  to  the  f  rime  trie  system ;  sulphate 
of  soda,  on  the  otlier  hand,  rrystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system  ;  pi.  38, 
fig.  18.  represents  crystals  ol  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  fig.  28,  of  sulphate  of 
potasäu,  and  Ji^,  17,  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

16.  Ahim» 

Thn  well  known  substance,  a  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa,  is  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  alum  slate,  and  fonns  in  minute  crystals  on  the 

surface.  By  leaching  earth  containing  alum,  and  evaporating  the  ley,  the 
salt  may  be  obtained  in  very  large  masses  of  crystal^  whose  primary  form 
is  the  regular  octahedron  {fig.  24).  Octahedral  segments  {fig.  i£ö)  in 
groups,  as  shown  in  fig.  16,  are,  however,  more  frequently  met  with. 

17.  Borax  (borate  of  soda). 

This  substance  is  used  as  a  flux  in  meltinjr  various  metals  and  solders, 
and  is  applied  tu  various  other  technical  purposes.  It  is  met  with  in  a 
crude  state  as  liiioa^  obtained  in  lumps  from  certain  lakes  in  Thibet  and 
Feisia.  The  refined  borax  is  obtained  from  tincal  by  repeated  crystallisation» 
producing  Taricusly  modified  rhombic  prisms. 

18.  Sakpelrti  of  potassa  and  soda. 

The  ammonia  which  forms  in  the  ground  by  the  decomposition  of  ▼arioqa 

substances?  containing;  nitrogen,  and  diffused  in  damp  air,  becomes  converted 
into  nitric  acid  by  contact  with  pon  us  solid  bodies,  as  limestone  ;  the  acid 
then  combines  with  the  bases  exist  til'  m  the  soil.  Thus  the  ('hilian 
saltpetre  is  obtained  by  the  saturaliou  ol  this  nitric  acid  by  soda,  this  nitrate 
of  soda  crystallizing  in  obtuse  rhombohedrons  {fig.  36),  and  occurring  in  vast 
quantities,  efflorescing  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  South  America. 
Common  saltpetre  arises  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  conversion  of  the 
potassa  of  the  soä  into  a  nitrate.  This  does  not  occur  naturally  in  large 
masses,  but  is  prepared  by  artificial  processes  of  decompositioii.  This 
saltpetre  crystallizes  in  the  trimetric  system,  with  primary  forms,  as  in 
fc!'  47  and  48,  as  also  in  the  modifications  {figs.  41  arul  43).  Its  crystals 
are  generally  hexagonal,  with  two  acute  terminations  {fig,  26). 

19.  Phosphates  of  alkaii^s. 

These  also  are  essential  to  the  fertility  of  a  productive  soil,  although 
occurring  always  in  smafl  quantities.  Rioqiiwte  of  potassa»  as  obtained  by 
ev^xnration  from  ito  aqueous  solution,  crystallizes  dimetrically  {fig.  42) ; 
phosphate  of  soda,  on  the  other  hand,  is  monoclinic,  and  generally  in 
modified  shapes,  the  primary  forms  being  represented  in  pi.  80,  ßgs,  86,  89l 
44, 46,  and  40. 

EcONOmCAL  Uses  OF  MiNSEALS. 

In  comparing  the  different  groups  of  minerals  just  described,  we  inid  a 
great  diversity  in  regard  to  their  economical  Tahie.  The  utility  ul  single 
minerals  does  not  always  depend  on  the  properties  which  render  a  mineral 
substance  fit  for  a  certain  end,  but  rather  is  based  on  the  degree  to  which  it 
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•bounds.  A  large  number  of  .silicates  would  be  of  great  ^viMj^J^Jbiuid 
TaM  quantities.  The  same  also  is  true  of  the  metals.  Platinum^jeilii^denog 
it«?  properties,  would  be  the  most  valnaMe  meta)  for  tht*  mo«t  Tarled 
tti  li  iir  il  applications,  did  it  only  occur  as  abunHnntlv  aus  iron.  Hence  ;ils*i 
it  t  ilh-  A-:  th'^t  our  idea  of  the  value  of  a  mineral  Jues  iiot  rilwrtys  e\pie-^'i  il^ 
uliiity.  l^mmmg  our.'^clves  to  well  known  species,  vvc  llud  iiugle  iuiaerüU 
of  the  first  group,  the  metalloids,  of  very  genera)  tttiUty  ;  of  thi%  juJiphiir  if 
an  illdstratioa.  Even  the  rare  variety  of  carbon,  the  diamrmi^  '  ^ 
able  in  |^ass> working ;  and  on  its  employnient  at  aa 
based  a  special  branch  of  art,  namely,  diamond  finding,  which  is  carried  o% 
in  England  and  Holland.  While  the  diamond  is  the  hardest  of  all  bodies,  so 
its  working  is  the  most  ditricult.  The  hardness  of  the  diamond  exceeds  that 
of  other  minerals  so  much,  tliat  no  substance  but  it.s  own  thi^^t  can  he  used  in 
grinding  it.  In  grinding  diamonds  horizontal  m*»f;i'i  diaka  are  useii.  wliirh 
are  made  to  rotate  with  imnierjse  velocity  i*y  jucans  of  a  luliic.  Tiie 
diamond  to  be  ground  is  cemented  fast  to  a  stem  of  wood  or  brass.  The 
metal  wheel  is  coated  with  oil,  aad  strewn  with  the  |MMnl^.QL,i£QBure 
very  small  diamonds.  Even  the  chips  and  fragmenta  cf  llio>  i 
obtained  are  brought  into  use  ibr  the  same  purpose  by 
a  SJteel  mortar.  After  the  wheel  has  been  ])roperiy  adjOftoflL  i 
so  fixed  by  means  of  the  stem  to  which  it  has  been  cemented,  that| 
part  to  be  groun<l  shall  press  upon  the  wheel,  which  is  then  tn  br  set 
in  motion.  In  this  operation  the  diamond  powder  becomes  finer,  aiui 
the  diamond  is  worn  away  by  the  attrition.  After  one  fn<v  h.is  Iven 
pro]>erly  ground,  the  diamond  is  fixed  in  another  position,  tiiid  the  uy^ixliou 
thus  repeated  until  the  cutting  is  completed.  Siiii|ijb.€ODtrivanoes 
adopted  for  so  holding  the  diamond,  with  its  item,  that  it> 

any  angle  required.    ^ 

The  forms  produced  by  grinding  the  diamond  are  the  brilliant  and  the 
rosette  or  rose  (pi.  32,  ßg*.  87,  00,  84,  and  91).  The  object  of  giving 
so  many  facets  to  tlic  dianumd  is  to  incrp!i«e  it«  «p-irkling,  the  li^ht  being 
reflected  in  .all  directions  from  thp  ?rpnt  number  of  \  ;ii  imi^!v  inclined  fact's. 

The  groups  which  succeed  tln'  metailoids,  as  ihe  n;it]>e  metals,  the 
tellurids,  aiiianonids,  arsenids,  suipiiurets,  and  selehiJ^x,  ure  ail  valu;iye  on 
account  of  the  metak  to  be  obtained  from  them.  The  native  metals 
«n  mixtum  of  various  metaUio  anbataiioea.  UMinß  gold,  for  instancep 
alvraya  oontainf  salver;  native  platianm  «Ihm*,  ahi^ys  includes  with  k 
iridium,  osmium,  rhodittm,  palladium,  withaaiuir 
other  groups  cCHütain  ores  of  metals.  A  metal  is  found  in  tfi^Mj^^H^ömbi* 
nation  with  a  metalloid,  aa  sulphur,  selemum,  teUurium,  arsenio,  and 
antimony.  Economicfd  pnvpose.s,  therefore,  require  that  the  natire  metals, 
which  are  nearly  all  ot  the  iM  i  rirvti«;  rh^^^.  bp  «rparaud  from  these  various 
mixtures,  and  that  all  the  compoaeiilH  be  pr^serv  eti.  In  the  other  classes,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  metal  is  generally  preserved  at  ihc  a^^oa^  uf  the 
metalloid,  which  is  mostly  lost.  All  of  thes^  excepting  silver,  beloQg  to  ll# 
Tha.iaep«ilkp«f  tbe>aoU»«riilriM8  generally  «ib9tod;|f 
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nuuNifaetiim  of  tOver,  and  of  the  Iwaer  metah^  if  efleeted  at  the  mimng 
establishmeiit,  and  depends  principally  on  the  separation  of  those  substances 
which  give  to  the  oro  its  distinguidiing  feature.  Thus  firom  the  arsenids  we 
obtain  the  combined  metal,  silver  ftw  instance,  by  roasting  the  ore :  this  drives 

off  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  vapor  of  arsenious  acid.  Sulphur  is  dissipated 
in  the  same  way ;  and  the  processes  by  wliich  a  separation  from  injurious 
combinations  is  effected,  are  sometimes  so  complicated  as  to  form  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  occupation  of  the  workers  in  metals. 

Of  the  oxydes  some  are  important  as  being  ores  from  which  their  metals 
may  be  economically  obtained.  Thus  iron  is  obtained  from  its  oxydes,  or 
from  minerals  rich  in  this  latter  substance.  Not  less  important  is  silica,  in 
its  d^rent  varieties.  AU  our  difierent  f<Hrms  of  ^ass  are  combinations  c/f 
silica  with  powerful  bases,  especially  with  potassa  and  soda.  By  the  combi- 
nation of  impure  carbonate  of  potassa,  impure  silica,  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  lime,  we  obtain  the  well  known  preen  y>ottle  and  window  ela.ss.  White 
window  glass  is  obtained  in  the  same  way,  by  the  addition  of  some 
decolorizing  agent  which  shall  remove  the  green  color  produced  by  the 
presence  of  protoxyde  of  iron.  Peroxyde  of  manganese  is  used  for  this 
purpose,  as  by  it  the  protoxyde  of  iron  may  be  changed  into  peroxyde :  this, 
wltoii  in  large  quantity,  gives  the  glass  a  yellow  odor,  but  in  less  amount 
äeüttely  tinges  it  at  all..  Forthebetter  sorts  ofglass,  only  the  purest  materials 
are  used,  the  silica,  for  mstance,  being  furnished  by  the  quartz  rock,  which 
«i4llt»ns  it  in  great  purity.  By  the  addition  of  oxyde  of  lead  the  glass 
becomes  more  fluid,  and  such  easily  melted  glass  is  used  for  preparing  the 
colors  for  glass  and  porcelain  painting,  by  melting  with  it  various  metallic 
oxydes.  Thus,  by  the  addition  of  oxyde  of  cobalt  we  get  a  dark  blue  glass,  by 
that  of  oxyde  of  copper  one  of  a  beautiful  reddish  brown,  which  is  pounded  and 
rubbed  to  a  fine  powder.  This  powder,  mixed  mth  a  drying  oil,  is  applied 
^ihtm  ^ass  or  porcelain  surface  to  be  painted.  After  the  paint  has  some- 
^ihif  dried,  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied  are  exposed  to  a  red  heat, 
"fihich  melts  the  glass  into  an  enamel. 

'^fBiBides  the  application 'of  silica  in  the  manufacture  of  {^ass,  no  less 
HÜ^^ioiHant  is  the  use  made  of  several  of  its  nattiral  combinations.  Porcelain 
18  obtained  by  strongly  heating  together  alumina,  an  alkali,  and  silica;  for 
this  purpose  a  substance  of  native  occurrence  is  employed,  namely,  the 
kaolin  or  porcelain  earth,  which  is  found  in  large  quantities  at  various 
localities.  Perfectly  clear  and  odorless  rock  crystal  is  used  for  purposes 
ifl^hMMaflrt.  Some  colored  Tarieties  of  silica,  as  the  amethyst,  are  also 
appüed  16  the  same  purpoee.  Chalcedony  and  agates  also  consist  essentially 
dfViäi^^  handsomely  edored  by  Tarious  oxydes ;  they  furnish  an  exodlent 
maibnrial  for  many  instruments  on  account  of  their  great  hardness.  Thus, 
pistes  of  agate  are  used  to  suspend  the  knife-edges  of  delicate  balances ;  the 
pivot  holes  of  magnetic  needles  are  also  made  of  this  same  material,  to  avoid 
undue  friction.  Valuable  dishes  and  capsules,  mortars  for  chemical 
purposes,  and  manj  other  useful  implements  of  art,  are  constructed  of  these 
snhrtances.      •  <■  '  yt.  '  "  ' 
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important  are  those  belonging  to  the  family  of  feldspar.  Feldspar  is  aa 
essential  inprcrlimt  of  entire  rocks,  as  granite  and  gneiss;  minerals  allied 
to  this  are  important  constituents  also  of  other  rocks,  as  labradorite  and 
syenite.  Feldspathic  minerals,  as  constituents  of  the  soil,  are  of  the  utmost 
▼ahie.  Most  of  them  disintegrate  readily  under  atmospheric  influences,  and 
ykAd  up  to  tbd  pbntt  in  tiM  soil  thow  inrngaiiic  ingrcdiento  t»  smmhij  to 
their  growth. 

On  examining  certata  mineralfl^  as  granite^  whieb  an  rich  m  leUspaiv 
we  sbaU  find  thai  thcj  gradually  lose  their  compactness  by  exposure  to  the 
weather,  crumbling  into  a  fine  sand.  On  investigation  this  is  found  to  be 
rich  in  alumina  and  poor  in  alkali.  In  all  probabilitv  it  is  the  meclianical 
agency  of  the  water,  with  the  unceasing  alternaliuns  of  temperature, 
together  with  the  dissolving  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the 
water,  that  wears  away  tiie  stone ;  the  carbonic  acid  also  extracts  the 
■Ironger  baief«  and  thus  ooatriboles,  in  a  great  meaame,  to  the  dwfttegiPBtiea 
«r  the  rack.  It  is  ako  to  be  obMired,  that  the  süica»  in  the  oonditimi  ia 
which  it  is  leparated  from  alkalme  iUicateSp  by  aqueous  influeDoc^  Is  veiy 
soluble ;  alto,  that  the  feldspar,  with  its  alliaUes,  comnwtnieates  to  water  a 
proportion  of  that  dissolved  silica  so  necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  certain 
plants,  especially  the  grasses,  and  which  is  deposited  in  their  tissues.  It  has 
already  l>een  mentioned  that  purer  beds  of  feldspar  furnish,  in  many 
localities,  by  their  decomposition,  tnasses  of  the  finer  porcelain  earth  or 
kaolin.  And  it  is  not  only  this  naturally>fornied  kaolin  tliat  is  made  use  of 
ill  the  mantt&otnra  of  diflerent  kinds  of  iwroelai&  and  stOBOowara;  the 
nixtorM  ^  the  constituents  must  frequently  be  varied.  Thus»  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  the  ooaner  qualities  of  foldqiar  an  ground,  and 
mixed  up  with  the  finer  porcelain  earth,  in  the  profiortions  nquired  for  the 
particular  kind  of  ware. 

The  class  of  the  salts  is  no  less  important.  Carbonate  of  lime,  in  the 
form  of  limestone,  furnishes  an  excellent  building  material,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  constituents  of  a  fertile  soil.  Besides  this  general  utility  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  certuni  varieties,  forming  entire  rocks,  find  valuable 
applications.  The  granular  crystalline  form  of  compact  carbonate  of  lime 
is  known  as  marUe,  the  difönnt  varieties  being  produced  by  the  fineiftm 
of  the  grains,  or  the  varying  character  and  distribution  of  the  coloring 
matten.  The  coarse  blocks  of  marble,  after  being  extracted  from  the 
quarries,  an  taken  to  marble  works,  and  there  cut  up  into  slabs  and  other 
forms,  by  means  of  broad  saw-like  steel  blades,  stretched  in  frames.  The 
lithographic  stone,  used  so  extensively  ^t  the  present  time,  is  also  a 
carbonate  of  lune.  Chalk  is  another  of  these  carbonates  of  lime,  differing, 
however,  Irom  the  rest  mentioned,  in  consisting  largely  of  the  calcareous 
afaslls  of  minute  infusoria  and  other  animata,  thus  mota  aearly  related  to  the 
Muschelkalk.  Many  use6d  apptieationa  of  carhonato  of  time  depend  on  the 
»irw— itanea  that  lha  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  at  astrong  red  heat,  the 
fisM  fuCaking  the  acid  from  the  atmctphem  when  exposed  to  the  latter. 
Burnt  or  quick  lime,  when  water  is  poured  over  it,  takes  up  a  certain 
•mount,  Imniqg  a  definite  chemical  oombination»  a  hydrate  of  hmc^  whicfa^ 
•14 
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Vfilh  «n  additional  qmntitj  of  water»  fimns  nwrtar.  Tlio  Iiydrata  toaea  ita 
water  in  the  air,  passing  slowly  and  by  degreea  into  a  carbonate  again, 
and  thin  lianleiia  into  a  maaa  reaemUing  the  original  Umeatone  in 

Oompactness. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  also  iiaed  for  many  purposes.  In  the  form  of 
karstenite,  or  anhydrite,  it  is  useH  as  fi  building  material.  Anhydrite 
beconip«!  frradually  converted  into  gypsum  by  the  action  of  tlie  atmosphere, 
gypsum  being  a  combination  of  water  and  sulphate  of  lime.  In  the  native 
mass  gypsum  is  known  as  alabaster,  and  on  account  of  its  softness  may  be 
applied  to  Tarious  purposes. 

The  vitriola  are  uied  in  coloring.  Green  Wtrioi»  with  tannic  acid, 
faraiahea  the  Uacit  color,  inlt ;  Uue  vitriol  is  uaed  for  rimilar  purpoaea ;  a 
thild  aalt  of  anlpburic  acid,  used  in  dyeing,  ia  alum.  Its  value,  like  that  of 
moat  aalts  of  alumina,  consists  in  its  being  a  good  mordant,  that  is,  it  forma 
permanent  combinations  with  the  fibre  of  many  fabrics ;  the  color  being 
firmly  com})ined  with  the  alum,  is  indissolubly  united  to  the  cloth.  The 
fabric  intended  to  he  dyed  may  be  first  steeped  in  the  alum  solution,  before 
the  application  of  the  coloring  matter,  or  both  may  be  applied  together. 
The  uses  of  rock  salt,  or  common  cooking  salt,  are  well  known.  Saltpetre, 
aa  well  that  of  soda  as  of  potassa,  ia  the  single  aubatance  yielding  nitric  acid. 
TUa  ia  diatilled  in  g|aaa  retorts,  with  sulphuric  aeid»  bj  which  the  nitric 
acid  ia  cupelled  and  driven  over  into  large  glass  reservoirs.  Nitric  acid  ia 
indispensable  in  the  separation  of  metals,  as  gold  from  silver ;  its  uses  in 
<Other  departments  of  the  arts  are  manifold.  Vast  quantities  of  saltpetre  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  this  consisting  of  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal.  It  is  also  used  to  advantage  in  pickling  and  curing  meat. 
Borax  is  valuable  as  a  flux  for  nietals,  ais  also  for  purifying  the  metals  trom 
oxydes.  It  also  furnishes  various  borates  of  importance.  Borate  of  lead 
'Ibnia  tiie  roedinm  by  which  gold  is  applied  to  porcelain  in  the  operation  of 
*4fHli|g '  thia  waie. 

^  *TImi^  alkalina  aulphates  are  used  both  in  the  arta  and  in  medicine. 
"  ^%||^4ii^ffi  of  aoda,  obtained  from  salt  works  and  sea  water,  as  alao  in  the 
'ittHMi&otiira  tÄ  soda,  constitutes  what  is  known  aa  QUtuber  SaiU. 
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Tbb  maninuite  olqects  of  our  plaiiet  may  be  coiwiderad  from  two  pointi 
of  view,  either  in  respect  to  their  mathematical  and  phyaical  properties, 
and  chemical  compositions,  as  individuals,  or  as  forming  parte  of  a  whole, 

combined  according  to  certain  definite  conditions. 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  inorganic  cnmponents  of  our  earth,  from 
the  first  point  of  view,  is  that  of  Mineralogy,  or  Anorganology,  while 
Geology  has  reference  to  the  second  mode  of  their  consideration.  Like 
astronomy,  geology  affords  most  sublime  and  elevated  subjects  of 
oontttnplatton ;  and  like  it  also»  it  has  made  astiMiishing  progress  within 
the  last  few  deeades. 

Geology  is  properly  included  under  geography ;  since  by  the  latter,  in  its 
wider  sense,  we  must  undervtand  the  entire  physioal  histoiy  and  stmcture 
of  the  globe. 

Inanimate  nature  is  presented  to  us  under  three  points  of  view, 
corresponding  to  the  three  conditions  in  which  matter  is  aggregated: 
namely,  as  gaseous  (the  atmosphere),  as  liquid  (the  waters),  and  as  solid 
(the  land  or  solid  portions).  According  to  this  difference  in  the  aggregation 
of  inorganic  matter,  we  Innre  the  Mowing  divisions  of  geology : 

1.  AJtmosplueroiogyt  or  Jlfefeoro&gy. 

9.  S^fdrahgy, 

3.  Mintndogical  Geology,  or  geoI<^  in  its  restricted  sense. 

Like  every  other  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  geolosry  (in  the 
above  limited  meaning)  may  he  treated  of  in  two  ways,  descriptively  nnd 
historically.  Hence  the  further  subdivision  into  the  descriptive  portion, 
Geognosy,  and  the  historical  portion,  (ieogcny,  or  Geology  in  its  most  narrow 
signification.  Geognosy  furnishes  us  with  ascertained  and  established  facts, 
upon  which,  as  a  inundation,  the  theoretical  superrtructure  of  geogeny  is 
rsaied.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  a  study  of  the  former  must  precede  that  of 
die  latter ;  rince  it  is  only  by  the  combination  and  comparison  of  faet%  that 
logical  conclusions  and  satisfactory  theories  become  possible.  Geognosy 
might,  then  be  understood  as  the  account  of  the  present  peculiarities  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  earth ;  but  when  we  remember  lliat  our  knowledge  of  the 
earth  extends  oidy  to  exceedingly  minute  depths  compared  with  her  entire 
radius,  it  were  more  modest  in  us  to  define  geognosy  as  the  account  of  the 
earth's  crust.  It  is  to  mining  operations,  particularly,  that  we  owe  OUT 
knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the  earth:  at  leaet  it  was  this  branch  of  art 
that  first  led  1»  to  the  knowledge  of  certain  laws  of  her  structure.  It  is, 
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however,  not  the  only  means  which  has  enabled  us  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  lower  regions  of  the  earth's  crust :  we  shall  see  subsequently,  how 
certain  conditions  of  stratification  reveal  to  us  structures  and  relations  at 
depths  which  it  might  be  irnj^jssible  for  us,  otherwise,  to  ascertain.  Just 
as  geogeny  requires  geognosy  as  a  necessary  foundation,  so  does  geognosy 
require  niineralogy ;  since  it  is  aggregations  of  simple  minerals,  either 
separately  or  in  combination,  that  constitute  the  earth's  crust.  It  is  not 
all  mineral  substances  that  are  prominent  in  this  respect,  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  not  brought  into  view ;  it  is  proportionably  very  few  that 
present  themselves  as  imjxjrtant  constituents  of  rocks.  Of  these  few,  some 
constitute  entire  formations  singly  ;  others  form  large  masses,  Mily  in 
combination  with  each  other,  or  with  the  preceding.  These  different 
combinations,  as  well  as  the  simpler  mineral  form.\  all  constitute  a  whole, 
geognostically  speaking,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  rocks.  It  is  thus 
evident,  that  a  mineral  may  occur  as  a  rock,  but  that  even**  rock  must  not 
necessarily  l>e  a  simple  mineral.  Just  as  a  mineral  is  compounded  of  simple 
elements,  these  being  combined  according  to  the  rules  of  chemical  affinity, 
so  minerals  may  be  conifKiunded  into  rocks ;  the  force  influencing  them, 
however,  is  not  chemical  affinity,  but  cohesion.  Furthermore,  as  the 
ingredients  of  mineral  bodies  stand,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  necessasy 
combinations,  this  may  only  be  incidental  in  regard  to  the  constituents  of 
rfKjks.  These  rocks  may  be  considered  in  respect  to  their  mineralogical 
composition,  or  with  regard  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other.  The  first  brings  them  under  the  head  of  Petrography  or  Litholofry, 
the  latter  under  that  of  Orenj^raphy.  Petrography  treats  of  rocks  in  the 
minute,  oreography  in  the  great,  or  as  constituting  formations.  The  former 
bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  latter,  that  mineralogy  does  to 
geognosy :  the  study  of  petrography  must  therefore  precede  that  of 
oreography,  in  a  philosophical  examination  of  the  entire  subject. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  f(»llows  that  rocks  may  be  divided 
into  simple  or  homogeneous,  and  mixed  or  heterogeneous ;  yet,  however 
distinct  the  two  ideas  may  be,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say,  to  which 
kind  a  certain  rock  rtnist  be  referred.  The  compact  varieties  of  the 
heterogeneous  rocks  sometimes  present  so  intimate  a  niixture  of  ingredientx, 
that  at  first  sight  they  may  not  be  seen  in  their  true  characters.  The 
homogeneous  are  connected  with  the  heterogeneous,  by  the  most  insensible 
transitions ;  as  the  hetert>geneous  are  with  each  other.  Thus  what 
petrography  loses  in  respect  to  the  elementary  variety  of  her  forms,  she 
more  than  makes  up  by  the  infinite  diversity  of  their  combinations. 

There  is  no  special  difficulty  in  determining  rocks  when  they  p 
themselves  in  their  characteristic  forms ;  the  proper  appreciation  of  many 
transitions  of  one  rock  into  another,  can,  however,  in  many  cases,  only  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  help  afforded  us  by  Oreography.  It  is,  never- 
theless,  of  the  highest  interest  and  imjKjrtance  to  geologists  to  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  such  transition  fornis,  as  they  sometimes  reveal  toos 
very  interesting  affinities,  or  at  least  analogies  between  different  formations. 

As  before  remarked,  only  a  few  minerals  occupy  a  prominent  positioQ  ia 
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respect  to  geognosy ;  and  the  interesting  generalization  has  been  made  that 
all  such  belong  to  the  class  of  the  oxygenids  (the  class  characterized  by 
oxygen  combinations).  These  bodies,  so  important  in  geognosy,  are  the 
following : 

1.  Quartz,  or  crystallized  silicic  acid  (silex),  with  the  impure  varieties 
homstone,  silicious  shale,  jasper,  and  whetstone  slate. 

2.  Mica,  or  micaceous  bodies,  with  the  nearly  allied  chlorite,  and  talc. 

3.  Feldspar,  or  feldspathic  minerals  {among  which  we  distinguish  feldspar 
proper  or  orthoclase),  labradorite,  saussurite,  albite,  and  oligoclase. 

4.  Amphiholes,  as  hornblende. 

6.  Pyroxenes,  as  augite,  diallage,  and  hypersthene. 

6.  Calcareous,  including  the  pure  and  impure  formations,  limestone,  marl, 
tufa,  &c. 

7.  Dolomite,  or  carbonate  of  lime  combined  with  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

8.  Gypsum,  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime. 

9  Karstenite  (anhydrite),  anhydrous  sulphate  of  hme. 


I.  GENERAL  PETROGRAPHY. 

The  first  part  of  geognosy  or  petrography  teaches  us  the  character  of 
rocks  or  formations,  and  arranges  them  in  systematic  groups.  Let  us  now 
turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  this  subject.  Considering  the  rocks  in  a 
genctical  point  of  view,  they  naturally  fall  under  two  heads  ;  first,  isonomic, 
or  those  which  were  produced  by  a  simultaneous  crystallization  or  de|)ositioa 
from  an  aqueous  or  igneous  liquid ;  and  secondly,  heteronomic,  those  which 
are  composed  of  materials  evidently  formed  at  different  times,  or  in  different 
localities.  These  appear  to  have  been  brought  together  by  subsequent 
agencies,  and  their  parts  stand  entirely  in  accidental  combination. 

All  the  parts  of  a  rock,  whether  isonomic  or  heteronomic,  must  stand  in 
actual  combination.  Considering  the  case  of  granite,  which  consists  of  a 
crystalline  granular  mixture  of  feldspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  we  are  enabled  to 
assume  that  these  three  minerals,  in  actual  combination,  are  the  result  of  a 
simultaneous  (not  to  take  this  term  too  literally)  crystallization  from  a 
melted  mass.  Granite  must  therefore  be  counted  among  the  isonomic 
formations.  The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  syenite,  the  different 
porphyries,  &c.  The  expression  simultaneous  cannot  be  taken  literally, 
since  in  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  liquid  matter  of  the  diflerent  minerals,  all 
could  not  crystallize  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
their  points  of  congelation :  one  must  harden  first,  and  the  other  occupy  its 
interstices.  By  simultaneously,  therefore,  we  understand  a  certain  j)eriod, 
during  which  the  force  of  crystallization,  or  the  congelation  and  separation 
of  amorphous  masses,  was  continually  acting.  Limestone,  which  in  many 
cases  is  amorphous,  is  also  to  be  counted  among  the  isonomic  rocks,  since 
its  formation  was  also  brought  about  by  a  simultaneous  deposition  of  its 
particles.    The  case  is  different  with  the  heteronomic  rocks,  in  which  we 
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must  suppose  one  ingredient  lo  have  been  conripletely  formed  before  another 
was  added  to  it,  and  forced  by  accidental  agencies  into  a  coinbuianim. 
Examples  of  heteronomic  rocks  are  afibrded  by  sandstone,  graawacke, 
varicms  other  conglomerates.  Conglomerates  consist  of  two  pnaqigf^ 
portions^  one  combining,  and  the  other  combined.  The  portion  conahiaed 
is  that  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  completely  formed :  it  gnoemlly 
presents  the  ap|)ear:ince  of  fragments  of  different  isonomic  rocks*  roonded 
by  water  into  pei)blesc>f  various  sizes.  The  combining  portion  is  an  earthy, 
fmer  subst:ince,  cementing  the  fust  into  a  compact  mass.  This  is  accord- 
ingly termed  the  cement.  Tlie  following  survey  of  the  petrograpihical 
syatcn)  \\  ill,  it  is  hoped,  .serve  to  render  the  distinctions  betweca  isonomic 
and  heteronomic  rocks  more  intelligible,  wcli  as  to  introduce  thft  s^^^jpct 
of  Qreography,  which  is  to  be  treated  of  subsequently.  ,  ^^^^ 


U.  SPECIAL  PETKOGRAPHY. 

A.  Isonomic  Rocks. 

These  present  themselves  to  us  under  various  conditions,  and  it  is  s 
matter  of  great  interest  to  study  the  connexion  between  the  diflbrent 
formation  stages,  and  the  probable  or  certain  <Hrigin  of  rocks.  With  respect 
to  the  origin  of  many  rocks  we  know  little  or  nothing ;  as  regards  others, 
snch  as  those  which  we  see  forming  under  our  own  eyes,  we  can  speak  with 
entire  confidence.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  lavas  which  burst  forth  as 
molten  masses  from  the  V)owels  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  different  deposits  from 
waters.  Analogies,  such  as  are  of  common  occnrrence,  must  furnish  the 
key  to  those  rocks  with  regard  to  whose  formation  we  cannot  s[)eak  with 
positive  certainty.  Take  porphyry  as  un  illustration,  a  rock  in  whose 
imperfectly  crystalline,  or  entirely  amorphous  substance,  we  often  find  single 
orystallized  particles,  and  even  the  most  beautiful  individual  crystals. 
Analogies  to  this  character  are  to  be  found  in  many  processes  of  art  If 
melted  glass  be  cooled  veiy  slowly,  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  for  single 
crystals  to  separate  in  the  compact  amorphous  mass ;  and  a  similar  pheno> 
menon  is  observed  in  the  slags  produced  in  different  metallurgical  operations. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to  lavas  in  those  parts  of  a  lava  current 
where  a  gradual  cooling  has  taken  place.  When  we  find  precisely  the  same 
circumstances  in  the  older  rocks,  why  may  we  not  ascribe  them  to  a  similar, 
if  not  actually  Identical  cause  ?  MHien  we  see  that  during  an  exceeding 
slow  cooling  of  a  vitreous  slag,  a  crystalline  granular  solid  is  produced, 
possesshig  the  same  texture  as  many  plutonie  rock^  ythj  are  we  not 
entitled  to  conclude  that  the  latter  have  been  produced  in  a  similar 
manner? 

The  principal  distinctions  to  be  made,  with  respect  to  the  variety  of 
crystallization  of  isonomic  rocks,  are  the  perfectly  crystalline,  the  semi- 
or}'sta1line,  and  the  imperfectly  crystalline.    These  modifications  occur 
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both  in  hoowgeiMoiu  and  heterogeneous  rocks.  In  amorphism  we 
dittioguished  the  earthy,  opaline^  and  vitreous.  Genetically  eonanlered. 
the  opaline  bodies  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  the  gradual 
solidification  of  a  gelatinous  matter;  the  yitraous,  by  the  rapid  cooling  of  a 
melted  mass. 

Order  Ut,  Siüciou*  Rocks, 

Tiiis  order  embraces  the  rocks  in  which  silex  forms  the  principal 
ingredieat :  we  may  divide  it  into  three  sections. 
Section  1.  Quartz  Rocks  $  including: 

Qaonx  necA  pnperf  with  its  modifications,  the  compact,  the  granular, 
and  the  slaty  quartz.  Compact  quarts  rock  is  of  a  splintery  fracture ;  the 
granular  approximates  closely  to  quartz  sandstone,  in  fact  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  of  distinction.  Here  also  belongs  the  siücious  frit,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  an  incomplete  melting  together,  or  affgjutination  of  quartz 
sand.  It  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  masses,  to  whose  influence  it 
owes  ila  origin.  The  slaty  texluru  of  the  last  modification,  the  slaty  quartz 
rock,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  mica,  whose  crystalline  laminie,  lying  in  the  same 
plane  successively,  thus  permit  a  separation.  The  remarkable  part 
performed  by  the  mica,  in  this  way,  will  be  referred  to  more  fully  hereafter, 
many  rocks  deriving  from  it  the  property  of  splitting  in  definite  directions. 
When  quartz  rock,  which  is  generally  of  a  light  color,  acquires  a  darker 
tint  by  the  addition  of  oxyde  of  iron  and  manganese^  aluminous  matter, 
&c.,  it  pusses  into : 

Argillaceous  quartz  rock,  to  which  also  belongs  silicious  slate,  a 
combination  of  crystalline  and  amorphous  silex,  with  clay  slate.  This  is 
distinguished  into  a  common,  with  splintery,  and  a  jaspery,  with  conchoidal 
firacture.  Its  color  is  generally  black,  although  sometimes  occurring  grey, 
green,  or  brown.  It  frequently  contains  anthracite,  and  it  is  to  carbon  in 
this  form  that  silicious  slate  probably  owes  its  black  color.  Silex  traverses 
it  in  veins,  always  of  a  white  color,  the  carbon  of  the  rock  never 
penetrating  these  veins.  Calcareous  spar  also  occurs  in  veins  in  a  sunilar 
manner. 

Jasper.  This  is  an  intimate  combination  of  silex  with  a  little  alumina : 
generally  colored  brown  by  iron.  It  rarely  occupies  an  extended  place 
among  rocks,  being  quite  restricted  in  its  occurrence.  It  sometimes 
incloses  crystals  of  feklspar,  in  which  case  it  becomes  porphyritic.  It 
passes  into  whetstone,  and  silicious  shale.  It  has  frequently  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  burnt  clay  in  the  so  called  porcelain  jasper,  a  clay  baked 
1}  igneous  action.  The  banded  jasper  is  a  variety  exhibiting  layers  of 
different  color. 

Section  2.  Homstone. 

Tht;  rock."^  belonging  under  this  head  consist  of  an  intimate  combination 
of  quartz  and  compact  feldspar.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  hornstone 
rock,  whose  most  remarkable  transitions  are  into  quarts  rock.  and  a 
eompact  feldspar  rock  called  wlutestoiiA.   An  inowaaa  in  the  quantity  of 
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the  quartz  carries  it  into  the  former;  a  diminution  of  qoartz,  into  the 
latter     The  quartz  is  generally  the  common  splintery  kind,  rarely  waxy: 
the  teldspathic  inaterial  is  more  t  otnpact,  rarely  spany.     Th©  predoau- 
sating  color  is  grey  of  various  shades. 
Section  3.  SUicioia  Porphyry. 

Silicious  porphyry.  88  the  fuune  indicates,  b  a  aflicious  mass,  in  whieh 
feldspaihic  crystals  are  interspened.  Theprineipal  ▼arieCiea  are : 

Quartx  Porphyry ;  of  rare  oceurrenoe»  and  only  found  in  Sweden.  The 
g^eral  color  is  white,  as  are  also  the  crystals  ef  fehhqpar. 

Hornstone  Porphyry.  This  is  often  rery  similar  to  the  preceding,  bot 
readily  distinguishable  by  a  simple  blow^vipe  test.  While  quartz  porphyry 
forms  only  a  frit  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  this  melts,  without  much  difficulty, 
into  a  white  enamel.  Its  colons  are  grey,  brown,  ycHuuish  ,  and  m  the 
mass  thus  constituted, crystals  of  feldspar  are  readily  distinguisliable. 

Silicious  Porphyritk-9kU,  Thb  beavtifid  loek  b  rather  nve.  in 
nasses  of  jaspery,  sOtcions  slate,  lie  fekbpaChic  crystals  of  a  light  oolor. 
This  rock  xeadfly  passes  into  homstone. 

Jatpertf  Porphyry.  This  consists  of  feldspar  crystals  lying  in  a  hwIrx 
of  earthy  jasper;  and  is  of  a  lavender  bh»,  gvsj,  and  greenish  ookr. 

Order  2.  Micaceous  Rocks. 

The  rocks  of  this  order  derive  their  name  from  containing  mica,  or 
ddorite  and  talo.  which  are  closely  allied  to  mica.  Chlorite  and  talc  may 
either  replace  or  aceom|MUQy  mica.  In  the  first  series  (the  micas),  mien  and 
its  allies  occur  pure  and  distinct 

Section  1.  Micas. 

Mica.  It  is  principally  the  biaxial  mica  that  occurs  as  a  rock  ;  the 
uni  axial  being  but  rarely  met  with.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  where 
mica  occurs  in  »very  lar^e  quantity,  the  laminae  are  never  of  very  lat^ 
size.  It  splits  up  into  very  thin  iilatc»-,  thc^^c  consisting  of  minute  scales  of 
mica  combined  into  layers.  Its  color  is  generally  brown  running  into 
Uack,  rarely  silvery  white. 

Chlorite,  This  is  met  with  under  different  forms,  namely,  as  chlorite 
date,  as  chlorite  rock,  and  as  potstone. 

Chlorite  date  is  the  well  known  schistose  chlorite  of  the  mineralogist. 
Its  colors  are  seldom  lively,  passing  from  dark-green  into  grtenish^gprey. 
Chlorite  rock  is  represented  by  common  chlorite,  which  is  genernllv 
coarsely  slaty,  and  readily  passes  into  potstone,  which  is  nn  intimate 
combination  of  chlorite  and  talc.  This  poisiunc  is  nut  uimnportaul  in  a 
technical  point  of  view,  serving  not  only  as  a  material  for  the  most 
important  utensils  of  some  nations,  but  also  admitting  of  conversion  into 
various  diapes  by  the  art  of  the  turner. 

Tak,  The  talcose  date  of  mineralogists  generally  exhibits  a  green, 
yellow,  or  white  color.  It  passes,  on  the  one  hand,  into  oMorite  and  tale* 
on  the  other,  into  steatite. 
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Section  3.  Clay  Slate. 

The  rocks  of  this  section  present  an  intimate  union  of  talc,  mica,  or 
chlorite,  with  quartz  and  feldspar.    The  micaceous  minerals  predominate ;  • 
and  mica  siute,  ii  combination  of  the  common  i)ia\i:il  mica  with  quartz,  is 
the  rock  of  this  series  which  is  most  abundant.    Those  modifications  which 
contain  chlorite  and  talc  occur  but  rarely. 

Clay  Slate.  This  tends  towards  chlorite,  towards  mica,  and  towards  talc, 
in  proportion  as  it  contains  a  superabundance  of  any  one  of  these  three 
substances.  Its  laminated  structure  is  very  distinct,  and  there  are  few 
rocks  which  are  as  well  calculated  for  a  satisfactory  study  of  all  the  laws 
of  laminatiiHi  as  this.  Large  plane  tabular,  and  very  thin  layers,  which  often 
traverse  whole  mountain  masses,  alternate  with  those  of  the  most  remarkable 
complication  of  folding  and  contortion. 

The  common  clay  slate,  containing  mica  in  sujjerabundance,  and  of  a 
grey  color,  often  contains  carbonaceous  matter,  which  imparts  a  black 
color ;  oxyde  of  iron  communicates  a  red,  or  reddish-brown  tint.  When 
the  materials  are  very  intimately  combined,  only  a  feeble  glimmering  will 
be  observed ;  when  this  combination  is  less  thorough,  the  scales  of  mica 
will  be  very  evident  on  the  surface  of  thin  laminae,  and  produce  some  • 
lustre.  Chlorite  slate  betrays  itself  by  its  greenish  color,  comnmnicated  by 
the  chlorite.  A  calcareous  variety  is  of  a  clear  yellow,  blue,  or  greeni.sh- 
white  color,  often  covered  by  a  ferruginous  tinge. 

The  transitions  of  clay  slate  are  very  various :  the  principal  are  into 
whetstone,  silicious,  and  grauwacke  slate,  and  hearthstone. 

Roofing  Slate.  This  is  nothing  njore  than  clay  slate  penetrated  by 
carbonaceous  or  bituminous  particles.  The  principal  external  peculiarities 
exhibited  by  clay  slate  are  found  in  this  variety  also.  When  exposed  for  a 
long  time  to  the  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  white  crust,  caused  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  carbonaceous  matter.  The  rock  is  ver\'  lustrous  on 
the  planes  of  lamination.    Nearly  allied  to  it  is —  . 

Graphite  Slate,  an  intimate  mixture  of  clay  slate  with  graphite.  It  possesses 
a  metallic  shining  lustre,  caused  by  the  graphite  contained  in  it  in  plates. 

Alum  Slate.  This  is  an  intimate  combination  of  clay  slate  with  iron 
pyrites,  thoroughly  penetrated  by  coaly  or  bituminous  matters.  Vrom  the 
former  it  derives  a  black,  from  the  latter  a  brown  color.  The  brown 
varieties  bum  with  a  flame.  Alum  slate  is  a  substance  not  without  its 
importance  in  the  arts,  as  it  furnishes,  in  a  great  measure,  much  of  the 
material  for  the  fabrication  of  alum.  The  iron  pyrites  contained  in  it 
undergoes  oxydation,  owing  to  the  fine  and  divided  state  in  which  it  occurs. 
Both  the  iron  and  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites  combining  with  oxygen,  a 
sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol  is  formed.  This  is  decomposed  again,  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  alumina  and  potassa  of  the  alum  slate, 
forming  alum.  For  this  reason,  that  portion  of  the  bed  of  alum  slate 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  soon  becomes  coated  with  a  white  crust,  which 
consists  of  coarse  alum.  Bituminous  alum  shale  is  esf>ecially  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  alum,  as  it  not  only  furnishes  as  good  a  material  as  the 
black,  but  from  its  combustibility  may  be  used  for  fuel. 
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Cakarwu»  Clay  S&tfe,  an  iDtimate  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
olay  slate.  It  is  a  TaluaUe  zoek,  furnishing  esxsellent  materials  for  soHs. 
While  common  clay  slate  does  not  act  very  favorably  on  vegetation,  this 
▼ariety  permits  the  finest  forest  growth.  It  is  of  a  dark  color,  for  which 
reason  it  is  put  to  a  very  peculiar  usp  in  some  countries.  This  consists  in 
sprinkling  it.  when  crunililed  into  pieces,  on  snow-covered  gt  MHui,  thus 
accelerating  the  melting  of  the  snow,  at  the  same  time  that  an  useful  manure 
is  added  to  the  soil. 

Adieu  8.  Hem  SSaie  (Hoinschiefer). 

This  section  contains  only  one  rock,  horn  state.  It  is  a  tough  solid 
stthstance*  and  is  often  a  great  hindrance  in  mining.  Horoblenifo  often 
enters  into  the  more  usual  combination  of  mica  and  quarts,  and 
communicates  to  the  usual  grey  or  dusky  black  color,  a  tinge  of  green. 

Section  i.  Flaf^sfone.  (Gestellstein). 

These  are  rocks  consisting  of  a  cry<^tal1ine  schistose  mixture  of  micaceous 
minerals  with  quartz.    First  to  be  mentioned  is  : 

Flagstone.  In  the  mixture  just  referred  to,  mica  is  the  prevailing 
component;  chlorite  and  talc  occnr  more  rarely.  As  any  one  of  these 
three  mineral  snbstanees  oeetirs  combined  with  quartz,  we  have  mieaoeous, 
dUoritio,  and  talcose  flagstone.  The  lamination  of  flagstone  is  Tesy  distinct. 
The  quarts  granules  are  generally  invisible,  being  concealed  by  the  mica. 
These  quartz  grains  often  occur  in  lumps,  and  form  entire  beds  by  their 
combinations ;  the  micaceous  matter  investing  these  lumps  produces  a 
knotty  undulating  lamination.  The  color  of  the  rock  dejwnds  on  that 
of  the  mica.  The  chlorite  liagstones  are  generally  green,  the  talcose, 
white. 

Hornblende-,  graphUe-'t  marhh-,  dolomite-ßagstone,  schorl-  and  nucaeem^ 
irom  slate,  are  rocks  belonging  in  this  place :  they  are  distingniriied  from 
each  other  by  the  proportion  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned 
ingredients  entm  into  its  composition;  this  taking  {^aoe  fiieqnently  in 
snch  quantity,  that  the  micaoeous  substance  is  entirely  di^laced. 

Section  5,  Gneiss. 

This  section  is  composed  of  rocks  which  consist  of  micaceous  suh^tnnres 
quartz,  ai  1  li  Mspar,  and  possess  a  decidedly  crystalline  laminated  structure. 
The  first  sjwcies  to  be  mentioned,  is 

Common  Gneiss.  The  mica  is  arranged  in  parallel  layers,  imparting  to 
the  rock  its  schistose  structure ;  color  grey,  brown,  and  black :  the  quarts 
is  generally  grey,  and  in  no  great  proportion,  and  is  even  sometimes  entirely 
wanting.  The  colors  of  the  fektiqpar  are  mostly  grey  and  white,  the  red  is 
rare.  Similar  modifications  are  found  in  gneiss  to  those  in  fla^tone, 
eflboted  by  the  micaceous  element.  Thus  we  have  a  chlorite,  or  a  talc 
gneiss,  as  chlorite,  or  talc,  replaces  the  mica.  On  account  of  the  solidity 
of  gneiss,  it  is  miteh  tjv-ed  for  building  and  other  surular  purposes. 
Hornblende  is  soineiinies  added  to  the  other  constituents  of  giieis.s,  thus 
producing  hornblende-gneiss.  The  micaceous  element  is  sometimes  entirely 
displaced  by  the  hornblende. 
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Orders.  FUd^atkie  Soek*. 

FeUbpathic  minemh  form  the  constituents  of  these  rocks.  ComnioB 
feldspar  itsdf,  or  orthoelase,  roost  generally  constitutes  this  ingredient ;  in 
now  cases,  the  vitreous  feld^Mr  or  sunadin,  as  also  the  compact  feldspar. 

Tfiese  felds^iathic  substances  may  be  replaced  by  their  allies,  albite  and 

oligor  lase.  Quartz  and  mica  are  generally  unitod  with  feldspar,  sometimes 
so  lilt  iinately  that  the  mixture  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  chemical 
combination. 

Section  1.  Granite. 

GranUe,  that  well  known  and  important  rock,  is  a  mixture  of  feldspathic 
and  micaceous  mmerals  -with  quarts.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
rocks,  both  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  its  modifications,  and  the 
'vnde  extent  to  which  it  prevails.  Its  color  is  very  variable,  depending 
upon  whether  the  pred<»ninant  feUqiathic  matter  be  flesh-color,  greyish- 
white,  or  greenish ;  the  quartz  transparent,  milk-white,  grey,  rose-red,  or 
sapphire  ;  the  micaceous  matter  brown  or  silver  white  ;  or  whether  the 
mica  be  replaced  by  chlorite  or  talc.  The  two  latter  minerals  often  occur 
combined,  forming  what  is  distinguished'  by  many  geologists  as  protogine. 
Granite  has  the  same  general  composition  as  gneiss,  feldspar  predominating 
in  the  former,  mica  in  the  latter.  The  principal  di^rence  lies  in  their 
different  OKides  of  occurrence ;  and  genetically  considered,  the  two  rocks 
have  an  entirely  di&rent  formation.  Gneiss  has  always  .a  decided 
lamination  or  stratification,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  granite,  and  then  in  an 
entirely  different  manner.  The  grain  of  granite  is  present  under  all  its 
modifications;  it  may  be  large  and  coar<!e.  or  small  and  finely  irranular: 
and  while  in  the  latter  the  diflerent  minerals  can  Tin  longer  be  distinguished 
bv  the  naked  eye,  in  the  former  each  constituent  particle  appears  to 
occupy  an  almost  independent  position.  In  the  coarse-grained  granite,  the 
mica,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  found  in  plates  which  are  more  than  a  foot 
square.  Granite  is  especially  favcMikble  to  cultivation:  decomposing 
readily,  it  furnishes  many  inoiganic  matters  of  vast  importance.  Feldspar, 
in  whatever  combination  it  may  be  met  with,  readily  decomposes  under  the 
influence  of  water,  heat,  &c.,  and  after  single  soluble  constituents  have  been 
removed,  it  then  forms  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay.  Granite  is  a  ver%' 
valuable  building  material,  and  is  of  importance  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  and  glass. 

Syenite.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  granite,  in  which  hornblende 
occupies  the  place  of  mica.  For  this  reason  it  is  sometimes  called 
hornblende-granite.  Mount  Sinai,  a  name  associated  with  all  the  traditions 
of  our  faith,  is  composed  of  this  lock;  on  which  account  the  name 
sinaite  has  not  inaptly  been  suggested  for  it.  Like  granite,  it  is  often  found 
porphyritic.  If  the  hornblende,  or  its  homologue,  disappear,  we  have  a 
locfc  called  granitelle.  The  occurrence  of  mica  in  this,  appears  to  be  a 
sqwrfluott^  not  necessary  constituent. 
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This  is  characterized  by  comptct  fekbpttT,  or  albite,  and  the  homokgou 
species.    The  whiteatone,  properly  speaking,  is  a  mixture  of  compaet 

feldspar  nnd  quartz.  The  fracture  is  splintery ;  the  colors  greyish, 
yellowish,  and  greenish-white.  Compact  feldspar,  or  albite,  is  indeed 
characteristic  of  the  whitestoiie  ;  but  where  this  passes  into  granite,  or 
approximates  to  it,  it  assumes  a  more  or  less  sparry  or  granular  texture. 
Mica  occurs  as  an  additional  componeDt,  and  may  be  recc^pused  by  its 
dark  color»  as  also  by  the  lamination  which  it  produces.  A  variety  in 
which  grains  of  quartz  and  lamine  of  mica  can  be  distingubhed,  appears 
rimilar  to  several  fine>grained  modifications  of  granite,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  granulite.  Crystab  of  feldspar«  interspersed  in.  the  ma«,  give  it  a 
porphyritic  api)earance. 

Evritp  Porphyry.  Under  tlii'^  lie  id  are  to  be  found  some  of  those  reff 
and  black  porjitiyries,  termed  quart/,<»se.  It  is  a  porphyritic  mixture  of 
coiiipact  füldüpar  or  udiuole,  with  feldspar,  albite,  or  an  allied  mineral.  The 
colors  are  dirty  flesh-color,  running  into  green,  and  greyish  white.   .^  TJrtfc 

Claystone  porphyry  (porphyre  terreux),  a  porphyritic  mixture  dP\ 
substance  consisting  of  compact  claystone,  of  an  earthy  fracture.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  bard  as  eurite  porphyry.  The  presence  of  silex  imparts  considerable 
firmness  to  it.  Claystone  porphyry  is  of  a  dirty  flesh,  violet,  grey,  and  li|^t 
color.  Feldspar  is  separated  either  in  distinct  crystalline  particles,  or  in 
indefinite  angular  fragments,  in  which  latter  case  it  forms  a  poiphyrQi^lt{f?t7^ 

Section  3.  Trachytes.  ' 

This  section  includes  rucks  which  contain  vitreous  feldspar  (sunadin)  as 
the  principal  constituent ;  the  feldspar  in  most  cases,  even  when  recently 
laid  bare,  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  rocks 
of  this  section  are  aQ  of  igneous  origin. 

Traehjfle  (trap  porphyry,  d<Hnite,  feldspar  lava).  In  this  rod  ^»«^täfkk 
predominates,  and  as  it  often  forms  an  aggregation  of  prismatic  crystals, 
trachyte  is  very  porous,  and  rough  to  the  touch.  The  fresher  the  feldspar, 
and  the  greater  its  proportion,  the  more  lustrous  is  the  rock.  A  peculiar 
substauc«,  termed  andesin  (most  nearly  allied  to  oligoclaso),  often  replaces 
the  feldspar,  in  that  case  forming  tlie  andesite  of  many  geologists.  Mica 
and  basaltic  hornblende  are  often  contuiiied  in  it,  as  also  albite,  \v  hich  minerals 
modify  the  rock  in  various  ways.  Oxyde  of  iron  frequently  imparts  a 
ferruginous  tint,  otherwise  it  is  of  a  light  color.  A  crystalline  granular 
trachyte  is  distinguiriied  from  trachytic  porphyry,  porphyroidal  trachyte,  and 
scoriaceous  trachyte. 

The  first  of  the  above-mentioned  rocks  is  a  crystalline  ^anular  aggrega- 
tion of  feldspathic  crystals,  and  in  Italy,  where  it  occurs  very  abundantly,  is 
culled  safToinorto.  or  necrolite.  Trachytic  porphyry  often  contains  feldspar 
in  beautifully  perfect  crystals  of  different  sizes.  They  lie  in  a  matrix  which 
appears  more  or  less  decomposed.  Porphyroidal  trachyte,  instead  of  crystals 
of  feldspar,  contains  only  undefined  angular  fragments  of  feldspar.  Scoria- 
ceous trachyte  derives  its  name  from  its  appearance. 

CKttkttone  (phonolite,  porphyry-slate).  The  pefrographical  conititntJoa 
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of  this  rook  ia  but  little  known.  What  WB  do  know  ii,  that  it  conabts  of  an 
iattmate  combination  of  feldspar  with  an  unknown  body,  which»  in  many 

oases,  appears  to  be  a  zeolitic  mineral ;  this  union  being  sometimes  so 
perfect  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  simple  mineral.  Silex  often 
communicules  to  it  an  extraordinary  degree  of  hardness.  A  grey  color  a 
peculiar  to  it.  It  ia  often  porphyritic,  with  crystalline  glassy  feldspar 
diaBmniiiated  in  its  lubttance.  The  minerals  generally  included  are  meso- 
type,.  natrolitOi  chabasite^  and  apophyllite. 
Stetiom4,  O&ctdiaii. 

In  rocks  of  this  section  the  feldspar  has  been  entirely  fused,  and  only 
occasionally  exhibits  a  crystalline  structure.  The  action  of  fire  is  readilj 
recognised,  for  which  reason  these  rocks  have  more  or  less  the  appearance 

<if  glass. 

Pitc/utone.  This  is  of  imperfect  conchoidal  fracture,  of  waxy  lustre*  and 
of  grey,  green,  red,  brown,  and  black  color. 

Pearbtone  is  characterized  by  its  granular  or  concentric  laimuation,  and 
by  its  vitreoits  lustre,  passing  into  iridescence.  Its  cdom  are  grey,  yellowish 
red,  and  brown. 

Obndum.  occurs,  like  all  the  rocks  of  this  section,  in  Tolcanic  regions.  It 
is  characterized  by  its  striking  conohoidal  fracture  and  perfect  glassy  lustra. 
The  broken  fragments  have  very  sharp  edges,  and  strikingly  resembte  a 
dark  colored  glass.  Its  black  and  brown  colors  depend  on  carbonaceous 
substances,  for  which  ronton  obsidian  yields  a  white  rpsiilt  before  the  hk>w- 
pipe,  by  which  it  is  distiiigiiished  from  many  slag-like  locks. 

Pumice,  or  iimisiem.  This  \&  nearly  uiUed  to  obsidian,  and  differs  only  in 
its  condition  of  aggregation.  While  the  former  is  perfectly  glassy,  this  has 
A  more  or  less  perfec  t  glass-like  cdlular  spongiform  texture.  It  is  found  in  all 
stages  of  the  spongy  scoriaoeous  character,  running  finally  into  obsidian.  Its 
MOnomical  a|l{>lications  are  well  know^n. 

The  rocks  of  this  section  frequently  have  their  fisldspar  separated,  and 
then  occur  as  true  porphyries. 

Order  4.  Pyroxene  Rocks. 

Tha  rocks  of  this  order  ara  characterised  by  pyroxene  miaerals»  partic». 
laily  mabcoliie,  augite,  diaUsge»  and  I^Fpersthena. 
Section  1.  Pyraaesnes. 

Only  one  species  occurs  under  this  head,  pyroxene  rock  proper.  This  is 
a  granular  foliated  mixture  of  malacolite  with  aiigile,  and  is  of  an  oil  (Mr  oJmi 

green  color. 

Section  2.  Leucitophyre. 

This  section  includes  rocks  consisting  of  leucite  and  augite.  The  mixture 
occurs  in  various  degrees  of  perfection. 

Leucitophyre  (leucomelaa).  This  exhibits  a  great  naid»er  of  modificar 
tioBs  depe&dmg  on  its  structure.  The  crystalline  granular  finrm  (also  cslled 
laopile  hnra)  contains  leucite  and  angiie  in  djitalluM  pains  plainly  disiin- 
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guishaUe  with  the  naked  eye.  When  the  mixture  it  man  intimnte,  the  dwk 
roek  appears  sprinkled  with  while.  The  porphyritic  (dotted)  kva  is  an 
indistinct  mixture  of  uneven  eartiiy  fracture,  in  which  He  crystals  either  of 
leucite  or  augite,  or  both.  The  compact  leucitophyre  is  often  very  similar  to 
basalt.  The  vesicular,  shifi-like,  spontry.  and  glassy  kinds,  are  sufficiently 
characterized  by  their  nanics.  The  j>r<)ducts  ot"  atmospheric  decomposition 
proceeding  from  the.se  rocks,  are  very  favorable  to  vegetation ;  some 
varieties,  as  the  slaggy,  however,  resist  such  influence  most  energetically,  in 
places  where  this  kind  exists,  as  in  volcanic  or  igneous  regions,  eilaaiive 
tracts  of  land  are  barren  and  desolate.  It  is  almost  impossible  «t«i<  Ar 
cryptogamia  to  extract  any  inorganic  nutriment  from  this  durable  lottu" 
Section  3.  Boiolts. 

This  includes  several  intimate  combinations  in  which  augite  predominates, 
sometimes,  however,  replaced  by  basaltic  hornblende.  Magnetic  oxyde  of 
iron  is  usually  associated  with  the  augite,  exi-^tiiig  sometimes  in  a  separate 
crystaUine  form.  As  the  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  basalt  is  so  intimate, 
it  is  necessary  to  direct  our  attention  to  surfaces  which  have  been  acted 
upon  by  the  weather.  These  plainly  indicate  the  existence  of  labradorite, 
sometimes  replaced  by  a  zeolitic  mineral.  OUvine  (common  ulu/iwltiu)»» 
an  extra  ingredient,  but  is  so  generally  found  in  basalt,  as  to  be  otii^|Hi|p 
an  essential  constituent  by  some  geol(^ists.  jtfti 

BoMalt.  This  exhibits  various  diversities  in  respect  to  fta  lll|le  of 
aggregation,  these  being  quite  analogous  to  those  which  we  have  considered 
in  rocks  of  undoubted  igneous  origin,  as  in  leucitophyre;  the  names  of  the 
varieties,  compact,  earthy,  vesieul.ir,  slaggy,  spongy,  and  glassy,  sufficiently 
indicate  their  distinguishing  characters.    This  rock  is  of  a  very  dark  color. 

Atnygdaloidal  Basalt.  This  is  a  variety  of  basalt  in  which  occur 
spherical,  ellipsoidal,  and  irregulariy  shaped  cavi^,  generally  flft^or  fined 
with  crystallised  or  crystalline  minerals,  which  are  nHMtly  Mfelltie.  ^ 

8eeiim4.  DokrUes. 

This  section  comes  very  near  to  that  of  the  basalts.  It  embraoes 
mixtures  of  augite  with  feldspathic  and  ferruginous  minerals;  among  the 
latter  magnetic  oxyde  of  iron  and  specular  iron  are  in  a  move  or  lesi 
crystalline  condition. 

Dolerite  (basaltic  greenstone).  Augite,  generally  the  predominant 
component,  exerts  the  greatest  influence  on  the  character  of  dolerite.  Its 
daik  color  depends  on  augite,  being  varied  to  lighter  by  feldspathic 
flubstances  (especially  labradorite).  Some  one  or  other  iermginoos 
mineral  appears  always  to  be  present.  This  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the 
edar  of  the  rock ;  in  the  ochr^  condition  it  penetrates  the  mass^  and 
colors  it  reddish-brown.  The  components  of  dolerite  are  generally 
distinguishable ;  there  is,  however,  a  modification,  exhibiting  a  less  degree 
of  crystallization,  and  forming  an  insensible  transition  into  basalt ;  this  is 
known  as  anamesite.  Dolerite  is  exhibited  as  crystalline,  granular, 
porphyritic,  vesicular,  or  slaggy  (as  in  dolerite  lava). 

AetibnS.  Aoeis. 

The  tern  trap  was  formeriy  made  to  endnaoe  many  spedei  «MitiaDy 
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different.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  nf  some  doubt  to  which  the  nrinu"  shall 
be  applied  in  restricting  the  appellation.  The  name  is  (ierived  liom  a 
spccifs  of  rock  which  forms  a  cap  on  the  Scandinaviaii  Trapp-berg, 
elevated  in  a  terraced  or  step-like  manner.  This  rock  is  now  assumed  as 
•  the  typical  trap.  It  is  a  mixture  of  augite  and  toa»  fetdtpathic  mineral 
generally  labradorite,  or  its  compact  variety,  sanssarite. 

J^ap  Propw,  This  rock  varies  in  respect  to  the  distinctness  <^  its 
ingredients,  and  is  of  a  very  dark  color,  owing  to  the  augite.  When  oxyde 
of  iron  pervades  the  mass  it  imparts  a  brownish  shade.  It  occurs 
porphyritic,  granular,  and  compact.  Trap  porjihyry.  which  contains 
crystalline  labradorite  or  feldspar  in  the  trap  mass,  is  sometimes  called 
melaphyre. 

Ämygdaloidal  Trap  is  a  compact  trap,  witii  cavities  containing  various 
minerab.  The  principal  of  these  are  either  silicious,  as  amethyst, 
chalcedony,  opal,  dtc,  or  seolitic,  as  mesotype,  stilbite,  desmine,  apophylUte, 
harmatoroe,  ^c;  likewise,  calcareous  spar,  spathic  iron,  and  brown  Iron 
ore.  The  occurrence  of  manganese  ore  is  of  especial  economical  import- 
ance. 

Section  G.  Bi abase. 

The  mineral  predominating  in  these  rocks  is  hypersthene,  which  occurs 
in  combination  with  soin*'  feldspathic  material,  as  labradorite,  albite,  and 
with  chlorite.  The  aiiioual  of  labradorite  is  not  incunsiderable,  yet  it  has 
not  as  much  influence  on  the  color  as  the  chlorite.  This  color  is  green 
with  the  latter  mineral.  Diabase  mixtures  exhibit  a  tenden<^  to  intimate 
combination,  on  which  account  the  crystalline  structure  disappears  more 
or  iesi,  and  thw  m  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  earthy  chlorite  is 
distributed  in  the  rock. 

Diabase  Proper  (greenstone),  which  is  of  a  granular  porphyritic  and 
compact  character,  is  very  hard  and  difficult  to  break  ;  the  color  is  dark  in 
propdrtion  as  it  contains  hypersthcn»-,  or  augite,  and  chlorite. 

Greenstone  Porphyry  is  an  intimate  diabnse  combination  from  which 
sparry  or  compact  feldspar,  labradorite,  saussurite,  or  uligoclase,  is  se{>arated. 

Vmwlite,  A  diabase  of  a  dark  color,  with  roundish  light  particles 
included.  * 

Amygdaloidat  Diabaie.  This  is  a  fine  grained  diabase  in  which  lie 
amygdaloidal,  or  undefined  masses  of  brown  spar,  or  calc  spar.  Variolite 
(Blatterstein)  is,  on  the  whole,  a  compact  rock  of  an  earthy  fracture.  Its 
colors  vary  between  green,  grey,  brown,  and  black ;  the  first  of  these- 
predominates.  Genetically  considered  the  rock  seems  to  have  acquired 
the  amygdaloidal  character  by  the  influence  of  vapor,  ascending  gaseous 
bubbles  leaving  cavities  which  were  subsequently  filled  by  infiltration.  The 
slaty  diabase  amygdaloid  or  tabular  spar,  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
by  iU  laminated  texture,  presents  other,  marks  contributing  essentially  to  its 
specific  character.  In  its  green  or  brown  mass  there  lie  spheroids  which 
are  frequently  flattened.  In  this  case  the  flattened  sides  lie  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  stratification.  Chlorite  may  occur  separated,  like  calc  or  brown 
spar.   The  calc  spar  passes  into  compact  limestone^ wliioh  then  forms  beds 
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alternating  with  the  tabular  spar.    Oxyde  of  iron  sometimes  penetrates  the 
rock  in  considerable  quantity,  forming  a  poor  ironstone.    The  presence  of 
much  talc  gives  it  a  soapy  feel. 
Section  7.  Hypeisthene. 

Under  this  head,  which  includes  rocks  in  which  hypersthene  is  mixed  . 
with  feldspar,  or  some  allied  mineral,  are  especially  distinguished : 

Hypersthene  rock.  This  is  a  crystalline  granular  aggregation  of  labra- 
dorite  or  saussurite  with  hy[)ersthene.  The  latter  exerts  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  rock,  often  occurring  in  so  great  quantity  that  the 
feldspathic  mineral  is  entirely  removed.  Hypersthene  rock  is  therefore  of 
a  dark  color,  and  resists  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  action  of  the  weather. 
The  addition  of  chlorite  converts  it  into  diabase,  and  when  diallage  enters 
into  combination  it  becomes  euphotide. 

Section  8.  The  Kuphotides. 

In  these  rocks  diallage  is  combined  with  labradorite  or  saussurite. 

Euphotide  (gabbro,  granitone).  This  is  a  crystalline  granular  combi- 
nation of  the  above-mentioned  minerals.  Diallage  is  generally  the  prevailing 
constituent  of  this  exceedingly  hard  rock.  The  color  is  that  of  diallage,  an 
undefined  grey  passing  into  brown.  Hypersthene  and  some  other  minerals 
are  often  added.  It  passes  into  hypersthene  rock,  more  rarely  into  the  rocks 
of  the  following  order  ;  it  resists,  almost  entirely,  the  decomposing  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Order  5.  Rocks  of  Schiller  Spar. 

Schiller  spar  or  metalloidal  diallage,  which  is  a  well  known  mineral,  is 
also  entitled  to  a  place  among  rocks.  It  is  either  pure,  or  mixed  with 
saussurite.  Should  the  latter  be  the  case,  it  is  often  variolitic,  the  saussurite 
being  separated  in  round  particles  surrounded  by  schiller  spar.  In 
porphyritic  schiller  rock,  distinct  crystalline  foliated  masses  of  schiller  spar 
occur.  Common  schiller  rock  (primitive  greenstone)  often  alternates  with 
serpentine,  and  in  fact  bears  a  considerable  rcseniblance  to  it.  It  is  either 
pyre  compact  schiller  spar,  or  else  mixed  with  a  little  saussurite. 

Order  6.  Serpentine  Rocks. 

The  rocks  of  this  order  contain  serpentine  as  their  characteristic 
constituent. 

Serpentine  Rock.  Serpentine,  like  schiller  spar,  ranks  both  as  a  mineral 
species  and  as  a  rock.  It  is  principally  common  .serpentine  that  occurs  in 
the  latter  condition,  the  precious  and  fibrous  being  restricted  to  small 
portions  of  its  mass.  Green  is  its  peculiar  color ;  the  different  shades,  other 
than  this,  depend  on  the  presence  of  foreign  substances.  It  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  foreign  species,  among  which  asbestos,  pyrope,  magnetic  oxyde  of 
iron,  &c.,  are  the  most  conspicuous. 

Ophite.  This  rock,  so  much  used,  especially  for  purposes  of  art,  is  a 
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miztiirB  of  seipMituie  and  compact  limastone.  The  hmestone  is  oftan 
aeparated  at  marble,  and  Teins  colorod  by  different  substances  give  it  a 
very  beautifid  aiqpearanoe ;  verd  antique  marble  is  here  included. 

Order  7.  Amphibolic  Rock». 

Minerals  of  amphibolic  character,  as  grammatile,  actinolite,  asbestos, 
antiioj^hyllite,  horubiende,  &lc.,  lorni  the  pr&doininant  ingredieoU  in  rocks 
of  this  oitder.  It  is  iKMrnblende,  however,  either  pure  or  in  combination 
with  other  bodies,  which  forms  the  mass  of  the  rock. 

HmMmiB  rock  is  nothing  more  tbanWublende  in  a  pure  state,  or  with 
a  few  unimportant  additions.  Two  kinds  of  this  rock  are  distinguished: 
bombAeada-rock  proper,  and  hornblende-slate.  The  former  is  crystalline 
granular,  and  less  hard  than  toiigh.  It  is  therefore  difTicuIt  to  break  or 
blast,  and  forms  a  considerable  impediment  in  the  way  of  mining  or 
excavafinfj.  Hornblende-slate,  which  consistis  of  scaly  hornblende,  possessies 
u  rather  unperfect  suaiilication,  with  the  same  greenisli-black  color  as  the 
last  Aotindite  and  anthophyllite  occur  in  both  varieties,  as  unessential 
ingredients.  Other  minerals  also  occur,  and  cause  the  transition  and 
homUende  flagging-stone,  hornblende  gneiss,  syenite,  diorite,  dtc. 

IHoriU  (greenstone).  Thb  rock  was  formerly  considered  to  stand  in 
such  a  relation  to  diabaso,  as  to  be  entitled  to  consideration  only  as  a 
variety  of  the  latter.  The  more  careful  investigations  of  Hausmann  have, 
however,  shown  that  they  arc  essentially  ditlerent.  While  the  former 
contains  a  pyroxene  mineral,  hypersthene,  as  the  predominating  constituent, 
in  combination  with  a  feldnpathic,  as  labradorite,  or  albite,  and  chlorite; 
the  latter  (diorite)  is  a  mure  or  less  distinct  mixture  of  an  amphiboloid 
substance,  hornblende^  with  albite.  It  is,  in  composition,  nearly  allied  to 
^enite.  The  h<»iiblende  imparts  to  it  a  dark  greenish-black  colpr.  The 
difierence  in  the  manner  in  which  the  combination  of  the  constituents 
takes  place,  permits  a  distinction  into :  granular  diorite,  whose  particles  are 
crystalline  granular ;  globular  diorite^  in  which  its  granules  are  envclo})cd 
by  concentric  coats  of  compact  feldspar,  or  a  v.iriety  of  hornblende; 
porphyritic  diorite,  where  albite  is  interspersed  in  the  mass;  and  compact 
diorite  (aphauite)  consisting  of  a  very  intimate  mixture  of  the  above- 
mentioned  minerals.  Both  the  diorite  and  iiornblende  rocks  are  capable 
of  withstanding  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  very  high  degree.  The 
feldspathic  matter  weathers  first,  and  gives  rise  to  a  very  rough  suriace, 
well  calculated  for  the  abode  of  various  cryptogamous  plants.  Umbilioaric«, 
for  instance,  occur  in  such  localities  in  great  perfection  and  profusion. 

Order  8.  Caleartou»  Rocks  {Limestones). 

The  carbonate  of  iime  of  mineralogy,  eiiliei  jmre  or  combined  with  other 
substances,  is  an  exceedingly  important  constituent  of  the  earths  cru«t. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  to  be  compared  with  it  in  thii  rapeet.  It  not 
only  forms  immense  masses  in  partictdar  localities,  bat  is  vniTensUy 
distributed,  this  being  the  case  both  with  respect  to  tte  pure  ▼arieties  and 

to  the  mixed. 

Section  1.  Limestone  Proper. 

This  sectir)ii  includes  all  rocks  composed  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
principal  modifications  are  : 

Marble,  or  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  crystalline  granular  stale  of 
aggregation.  The  name  of  marble  is  often  applied,  vulgarly,  to  rocks  which 
are  not  entitled  to  it.  It  is  not  upon  the  markings  of  a  limestone,  whether 
close-grained  or  crystalline,  that  the  title  of  marble,  getdogicaUy  speaking, 
is  based,  but  simply  upon  the  condition  of  aggregation.  A  maible  may,  and 
indeed  often  does,  haye  various  kinds  of  coloration  or  other  markings,  but 
then  it  is  not  every  limestone  thus  mnrkrd  that  is  a  m.irhle.  The  markings 
often  depend  u[X)n  the  ];enetration  of  tlie  limestone  by  other  matters. 
Common  marble  is  pr»Miy  generally  distributed  in  various  degrees  of  fineness 
and  j)urity.  The  hardness  varies  considerably,  one  extreme  being  as 
conspicuous  as  the  other.  The  use  of  marble  in  building  and  sculpture  is 
well  known.  The  white  variety,  as  it  occurs  near  Carrara,  in  the  Appenines, 
in  the  island  of  Faros»  and  in  Mount  Pentelicus  in  Attica,  is  the  most 
esteemed.  This  is  not  so  frequent  as  the  yellow,  greenidi,  grey,  and 
bluish  modifications.  It  sometimes  appears  black,  and  then  passes  into 
anthraconite.  The  presence  of  various  colors  imparts  a  spotted,  pitted,  or 
veined  appearance.  Marble  contains  varimis  incidental  ingr^diont«  which 
sometimes  cause  it  to  deteriorate  in  value.  Iron  pyrites  is  sometimes  so 
intimately  combined  as  to  escape  detection.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  a  hydrated  oxyde  of  iron  is  formed,  which  imparts  a  brown  color 
to  the  surface.  Hence  it  is  that  many  columns  or  struotnres  of  marble 
become  coated  with  a  yellowish  tinge.  Augite,  schori,  feld^Mur,  hornblende, 
mica,  dec.,  are  also  frequently  met  with,  and  have  given  rise  to  the 
separation  of  various  rock  species,  which  on  account  of  their  limited 
occurrence,  are  not  generally  recogniwd.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  the  feldspathic,  pyroxenic,  pyropian,  amphibolic,  and  cipolin  calciphyrs 
of  A.  Brogniart. 

Breccia  Marble  is  a  combination  of  angular  fragments  of  marble  by  a 
calcareous  cement.    The  two  portions  are  generally  of  a  different  color. 

A  weathering  of  marble  is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  atmosf^ere  is 
incapable  of  causing  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  lime.  A  crumbling 
•  away  of  the  rock  may,  however,  be  effected  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
interspersed  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  of  the  carbonates  of  metals,  causing  a 
necessaiy  swelling  of  particular  portions  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Compact  Limestone.  This  form  of  calcareous  matter  is  the  most 
important,  in  a  geognostical  point  of  view,  and  embraces  a  huge  number  of 
varieties. 

The  common  compact  limestone  possesses,  on  a  large  scale,  a  conchoids!, 
on  a  small,  a  splintery  fracture.    It  is  mixed  more  or  less  with  other 
substances,  especially  with  particles  of  clay,  which  cause  a  diminution  of 
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haidiMM,  and  aiMoiifl  partielM»  which  cause  an  increaae  of  hantoeas.  The 
dflgTBM  of  bardneis  ai«  ▼eiy  diffi^reot,  as  abo  the  colon,  which  vary  &om 
wbit^  throo^  grey,  bluish,  and  reddish,  into  black.  Different  colors 
sometimes  co-exist,  similar  to  what  is  seen  in  marbfe,  and  produced  by  like 
causes.  Carbonates  of  iron  and  manganese  are  not  uncommon  constituents, 
which  impart  to  the  stone,  when  long  exposed  to  the  weather,  a  lerruginous 
or  brown  crust. 

Limestone  shale  is  distiitguished  by  lis  fine  laniinatioD,  rather  thick  than 
thin,  however,  and  by  its  extraordinarily  fine  grain.  It  is  important  for  its 
use  m  lithography.  Its  principal  locality  is  at  Sdohofen,  not  fiu'  fipom 
Pappenheim. 

The  other  Tarieties,  the  brecolons  limestone,  the  columnar,  mamillary, 
the  cavemou^  and  the  cellular  limestones,  are  sufficiently  well  characterised 
>  }  the  names.  The  cellular  is  of  a  marly  character,  traversed  in  various 
directions  by  a  purer  mass,  which  is  often  calcareous  spar,  thus  producing 
the  cellular  character.  Oolite,  or  roestone,  is  an  aixgregatiun  of  globules  of 
compact  limestone,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  (when  it  is  sometimes  called 
pisolite)  down  to  very  minute  particles,  the  individual  particles  often 
cohering  with  extraordinary  firmness. 

CahareouM  Iktfa  (travertbe).  This  more  or  less  porous  rock,  on 
account  cS  its  Ugbtness  and  facility  workii^  affords  an  excellent  building 
material.  The  pores  depend  partly  on  organic  matters,  which  it  incloses, 
and  partly  they  are  interstices  left  throu^out  the  aggregating  matmial.  It 
is  frequently  colored  yellow  or  brown  by  oxyde  of  iron  or  manganese; 
white,  however,  generally  prfMlominates. 

Scaitj  JjimesfuTif,  or  limestuiie  with  a  scaly  lamination,  is  produced  by  hot 
calcareous  springs.    It  occurs  at  Carlsbad,  and  other  places. 

Chalk  is  caibonate  of  lime  in  an  earthy  condition. 

Tripoli  (rotten  stone).  Combination  of  silex  and  alumina  with  lime, 
la^t,  earthy,  stains  paper  yellowish  or  greyish*white. 

Marl  consbts  of  clay  with  Umestone,  and  has  an  earthy,  somewhat  plane 
fracture.    Colors  greyish. 

Section  3.  Silicious  Limestones. 

This  comprehends  limestones  with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of 

silex 

V'irous  Limest  'fir  dc  turs  m  nature  a.«» compact  and  granular.  It  is  rough 
to  liic  touch,  and  lias  the  peculiurily  of  soaking  in  water  greedily,  without 
giving  afterwards  any  indication  of  its  presence. 

Siäeunu  JameHone  (conite)  possesses  a  variable  proportion  of  silex, 
and  is  without  the  propcnty  exhibited  by  the  preceding  species  with  respect 
to  water. 

ChtUk  Rock.  Limestone  with  a  good  deal  of  silex,  a  little  clay,  and  some 
carbonate  of  iron.  It  is  important  in  a  technical  sense,  owing  to  its 
property  of  hardening  under  wdter,  and  hence  well  adapted  for  submerged 

walls. 

Section  3.  Marls. 

These  are  rocks  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  clay,  probably  not 
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in  chemical  oombinatioa.  Lime  predominatec  Mari  foni»  imwea  whiob 
are  either  slaty  or  indefinitely  shelly.  The  lamination  of  the  rock  is  rtarj 
decided,  causing  it  to  fall  to  pieces  readUy* 

Lime  Marl.  Nature  lias  tirnwn  no  lines  Wtween  the  different  kinds  of 
marl  The  species  can  he  determined  onlv  approximately  by  the  prevailing 
coinptjaeiit.  An  artificial  limit  has  been  set  between  them.  According;  to 
this,  liiue  marl,  of  which  there  are  the  varieties,  marly  limestone,  marly  iiiue 
slate,  and  marly  earth,  must  contain  over  sevMity-five  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  When  it  contuns  between  seventy-five  and  fifty  per  cent,  it  is 
called  ekty  mari.  This  occurs  in  not  inconsiderable  masses ;  and  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view  is  as  important  as  the  marls  in  general.  The 
color  and  hardness  vary  considerably,  the  former  being  greyish,  yellowish, 
reddish,  greenish,  and  white.  The  grey  and  black  colors  are  due  to 
bituminous  partiele«:.  the  preen  to  chlorite.  Clay  marl  not  decomposed, 
but  crumbles  tt>  pieces  readily  ;  water  penetrating  between  the  lamina^  and 
into  the  pores  by  capillarity,  experiences  an  expansion  by  heal  or  tireezia^ 
which  splits  the  rock  into  fragments. 

Fetid  Mtarl,  Marl  often  contains  so  much  bitumen  as  not  only  to  be 
colored  brown  or  black,  but  to  emit  a  strong  odor  when  struck.  The  outer 
coating  is  frequently  white,  the  efiect  of  evaporation  or  abstraction  of  the 
bituminous  particles.  Fetid  marl  rock  is  distinguished  from  fetid  marl  slate 
and  fetid  marl  earth.  The  three  varieties  are  only  defined  by  their  external 
nppefiranre.  The  fefid  rnnrl  slate.  a!<?o  called  hituminotis  marl  slate,  is  in 
many  places  entirely  impregnated  with  copper  ore.s ;  on  which  account  it  is 
in  many  places  mined  and  worked  for  copper,  notwithstanding  that  it 
generally  contains  only  three  i>er  cent,  of  the  metal.  The  bitumen  which 
penetrates  the  rock  is  often  separated  in  a  pure  state,  and  singularly  enough, 
principally  in  places  where  there  are  organic  remains ;  so  that  the 
supposition  that  the  bitumen  depends  upon  such  remains,  and  is  nothing  else 
than  a  product  of  decomposition  ofoiganic  matter,  seems  to  be  not  entirely 
without  foundation. 

Srction  4.  Fetid  Limestone 

Emhrncf^  those  limestones  that  are  so  iraiisformed  l)v  coal v  <«r  bituminous 
substances,  as  to  possess  a  dark  color,  and  to  diffuse  a  bituuuuuus  odor 
when  struck. 

F^ßtid  Lime,  or  bituminous  limestone.  It  is  divided  into  fetid  lime,  felid 
day,  oditio  fetid  lime,  breocious,  and  porous  or  cellular.  The  mors 
bitumen  the  rock  contains,  the  darker  are  its  colors,  which  are  generally 
grey,  brown,  or  brownish-black.    Those  portions  exposed  to  the  air  are 

gNiernlly  lighter,  often  entirely  white,  the  inside  remaining  dark.  This  is 
caused  by  the  passing  off  of  the  bitumen  leaving  the  rock  somewhat  porous. 

The  bitumen  is  often  «5eparated  as  a«|ihalturn.  The  rock  is  often  penetr.ited 
by  other  forelLrn  matters.  Thus  there  is  lVe(jueiitly  a  fetid  quarts 
correspondin«:  with  the  rock  crystal  in  pui*e  limestone. 

Anthraconile,  or  carbonate  of  lime  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
carbonaceous  matter.  This  occurs  compact  and  scaly  granular.  Threads 
of  white  limestone,  or  brownspar,  ofien  run  throoi^  it 
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Order  9,  Magmenan  Idmni&nBt* 

The  rocks  constituting  this  order  consist  of  magnesian  matter,  09*  of  • 
combination  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

M(iff7it'sian  limestone,  is  the  purer  combination  of  tlie  two  above- 
nieutioued  substances,  and  is  divided  into  dolomite  aud  compact  magnesian 
liuMMtom.  Dolomite  betn  the  «une  nlttioii  to  the  other  rocks  of  this 
Older,  that  marble  does  to  the  limestones :  the  crystalline  granular  structure 
is  characteristic  of  it.  Its  colors  are  exceedingly  varied,  as  also  its  degree 
of  hardness.  White  predominates ;  the  tint  may,  however,  be  blue,  giey, 
yellow,  or  ferruginous  (from  oxyde  of  irm).  It  abounds  in  foreign 
ingredients,  on  which  account  it  is  not  unimportant  to  the  mineralogist. 
The  coiiipact  variety  possesses  a  brittle,  flat,  coQchoidal  fracture*  and  is 
generally  harder  that)  compact  limestone. 

Fetid  Magnesian  Limestone  contains  a  portion  of  bitumen,  which 
imparts  a  dark  color,  frequently  modified  by  oxyde  of  iron.  The  crystalhne 
granular,  whieh  is  either  scaly  or  an  aggregation  of  magnesian  rhomp 
bohedrons,  has  a  rough  anpeanmce,  and  an  iridescent  lustre  on  the 
orystalline  particles.  Other  varieties  are  the  compact,  breccious,  cellular, 
porous,  and  earthy. 

Magnesian  Marl.  This  is  a  very  impure  magnesia,  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  magnesian  combinations,  carbonate  of  iron  or 
manganese,  alumina,  and  silex.  The  fracture  is  earthy  and  uneven.  When 
fre.«?h  it  is  of  a  grey  or  bluish  c(»lor.  When  exposed  to  the  wenthi-r,  the 
carbonates  oi  iron  and  tnagnesia  sutler  decomposition,  and  hydrated  uxydes 
of  these  metals  are  produced,  the  former  penetrating  the  white  rock,  and 
coloring  it  rust  or  liver-brown,  while  the  latter  is  separated  in  a  dendritic 
form. 

Ferruginows  Brown  lame,  A  mixture  of  magnesian  matter  with 
carbonates  of  iron  and  manganese.  When  fresh,  it  is  yellowish  or  reddish- 
white;  when  weathered,  ferruginous.  Three  varieties  are  distinguished: 
scaly,  granular,  and  compact 


Order  10.  Gypsum  Rocks. 

The  rocks  belonging  under  this  head,  offer  less  geognostical  importance 
than  the  lime  rocks,  consist  of  sulphate  lime.  There  are  two  specie* 
which  represent  this  order :  • 

Gj^eumt  or  the  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  occurring  as  spathic,  scaly, 
granular,  compact,  and  breccious.  The  compact  is  most  abundant ;  the 
other  varieties  are  found  in  it  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  The 
characteristic  color  is  white.  Bitumen,  which  fre(]uently  penetrates  this 
rocli,  produces  a  dark  color,  aud  at  times  beautiful  markings.  In  less 
'  qufintity  it  colors  the  gypsum  blue.  A  very  pure  and  compact  variety  of 
gypsum  is  known  ae  alabaslOT.  Spathic  gypsum  not  unfirequently  occurs  in 
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distinct  crystallizations  on  the  compact  Tariety  in  a  porphjrritic  manner. 
It  contahiB  Tarious  minei^  fobitaaoes  not  esaentud  to  its  compomtioii. 
The  second  yariety  is : 

Anhydrite,  or  aahydroiis  sulphate  of  lime.  Of  its  mineralogical 
modifications  only  the  scaly-grsnolar,  radiated,  and  compact,  are  of 
geognostical  importance.  White  prevails  less,  aj?  a  color,  than  grey  and 
blue.  Atihydrite  becomes  converted  into  gypsum  by  attracting  moisture 
from  tiie  atmosphere.  During  this  chemical  action  a  considerable  increase 
in  volume  takes  place,  by  which  whole  masses  are  crumbled  to  pieces  or 
shattered* 

B.  HirnoNOifio  Rocks. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  by  heterooomic  rocks  we  understand 
-those  in  whicli  two  principal  parts  are  to  be  distinguished.    The  one 

consists  of  hard  pieces,  or  fragments,  the  other  of  a  generally  earthy,  or 
compact  mass,  which  cements  these  pif^ces,  as  it  were,  into  a  whole  To 
assist  in  furni.shing  a  clearer  view  of  the  sul)ject,  let  us  illustrate  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  such  species  of  rock  may  arise.  In  attentively  examining 
the  action  of  currents  of  water  on  masses  of  rock,  we  find  that  fragments 
of  these  are,  by  various  agencies,  broken  off  or  loosened,  and  earned 
away.  In  the  tranqxntation  the  riiarp  comers  and  edges  are  worn  down 
by  the  attrition  produced  between  the  difierent  pieces,  until  finally  the  mass 
is  reduced  to  an  ellipsoidal  or  globular  form.  In  this  way  may  fae  produced 
boulders,  pebbles,  and  sand.  The  size  may  vary  from  that  of  coarse  sand 
to  blocks  or  masses  of  considerable  magnitude,  depending  upon  the  oritrinaJ 
size  of  the  fragment,  the  hardness  of  the  material,  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  rollintr  has  continued,  as  also  upon  the  velocity  of  liie 
current.  Stones  may  m  lius  way  be  brought  from  the  heads  of  streams,  and 
carried  out  into  gulfs  of  the  sea,  there  to  be  distributed  in  layers.  The  fine 
sand  or  comminuted  matter  suspended  in  the  water,  whether  zesulting  torn 
this  attrition  or  from  other  causes,  will  be  deposited  when  the  current  is 
weakened  by  its  expansion  into  the  aforesaid  gulf  or  bay,  and  will  occupy 
the  interstices  of  these  rounded  stones.  By  the  upheaving  of  the  bottom, 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  igneous  action,  the  mass  is  indurated  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  thus  a  truly  heteronornic  rock  is  exhibited.  This 
methofl  of  tormation  does  not  apply  to  all  heteronornic  rocks,  many  of  them 
being  produced  by  the  destruction  of  isonomic  rocks  in  other  ways.  An 
essential  difference  in  character  enables  us  to  distinguish  heteronornic  rocks 
into  tonglutinates  and  congregates. 

sr.  ConghiiimUM, 

In  conglutinates  the  connexion  of  the  particles  or  parts  is  effected  hv  a 
combining  medium  of  different  character.    This  difference  lu  cliaraeter  ' 
may  be  only  in  the  state  of  aggregation,  since  the  parts  may  be  cemented 
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by  a  mass  of  similar  chemical  eharaoter  or  oompositioii.  Where  th»  is  Ihm 
case  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  rock  belonjp  to  the  isonomic 
or  to  the  heteronomic,  the  pasnge  from  the  one  daw  to  the  other  being 

efiected  by  such  forms. 
Scries  1.  Sandstones. 

Sandstones  are  conj^luiJiiales  of  fine  jcp^ains,  generally  unilorai  in  size. 
The  part  combined  consists  of  quartz  granules,  which  are  eitiier  indefinitely 
angolar  or  round.   The  oeroent  is  either  a  liinple  minnral  or  a  mizttire 
wioiu  bodiea.  The  principal  kind*  are : 

Qaortt  Smubtaite,  in  which  quartz  gruns  an»  conneoCad  by  a  quartaose 
cement.  The  color  is  generally  light ;  grey,  brownish,  yellowish ;  seldom  pure 
white.    Its  hardness  is  considerable. 

Chalcedony  Sandstone.  This  is  of  consiHernble  hardness,  as  would 
naturally  follow  from  it.s  composition,  consisting  of  quartz  grains  combined 
hy  chalcedony.    Color  grey,  yellow,  or  blue. 

Argillaceous  Sandstone,  Tliis  is  extensively  distributed,  and  of  great 
miportance  as  a  building  material.  The  cement  is  acgillaoeous,  and 
aooordingly  the  rock,  when  breathed  upon,  emits  the  characteristic  odor  of 
this  substance.  Its  color  may  be  either  light  or  dark,  these  being  sometimes 
so  eombined  as  to  produce  markings.  Its  hardness  is  less  than  that  of  the 
preceding  varieties.  The  clay  is  occasionally  separate,  in  manes  of  a 
spheroidal  shape,  as  in  the  well-known  clay  stones.  Mica  not  rarely  OCCUTS 
as  .^n  ingredient,  and  then  contributes  to  the  lamination. 

Calcareous  Sandstone.  The  cement  here  consists  of  carbonatr  o)  lime. 
Its  c(»lors  are  frequently  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding;  it  may,  iiowever, 
always  be  distinguished  by  the  efl'ervescence  produced  by  acids.  The 
oanent  ia  rarely  crystalline. 

.  Mmi  SamdtUme.  The  cement  is  sometimes  clay,  sometimes  Hme  marl. 
It.  >tiienlbre  eflferresoes  upon  the  application  of  acids,  and  emits  an 
ttgjHaoaoufl  odor  when  breathed  upon.  Colors  white,  green,  grey,  and  red, 

^se  often  darkened  by  carbonaceous  particles. 

Iron-clay  Sandstone.  The  cement  is  an  iron-clay,  frequently  separated 
in  clav  ?tor?f»^  Its  princip;*!  f<»lor  is  reddish-brown,  in  which  white  and 
o^r*»y  II  t  uiiiV.  ipiently  pimiuce  markings.  it  is  sometimes  so  thinly 
laminated  that  large  plates  may  be  obtained. 

SoiUMMie.  The  cement  is  limonite  or  aigiUaceous  ozyde  of  iron. 
Tbe  grain  sometimes  increases  so  much  in  size  as  to  give  rise  to  a  true  iron 
dbl^tonentd.  Colon  generally  dark-brown  and  yellow. 
>jfjftrin  ft.  Conglomer^iu. 

'.■<^8fhtf  eonglomecalea  are  combinations  of  fragments  of  simple  minerals  or 
cömpound  rocks,  angular  or  rounded ;  the  cement  either  a  simple  mineral 
or  if^Hf  a  ronfrli^rnfff^te. 

Irnji  Ci)n<jli>faerule.  Fragnieiiis  <if  quartz,  clay  slate,  and,  at  times,  of 
uUier  lockt»,  are  combined  by  hydrated  oxyde  of  iron.  The  cement  is 
sometipcies  yellow,  sometimes  brown  iron-stone,  the  pieces  c<Mnbined  being 
at^ii^^^aa  sparingly.dlatribQted,  that  the  rock  passes  into  limonite ;  on  the 
jMBShttd^^  fta  fcagnmtfc^  may  be  u  such  laige  proportion  as  oompletely  to 
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throw  the  oemeitt  into  Uie  background.  The  parts  oombiDed  are  often  so 
minute  as  to  permit  the  passage  into  iron  sandstone.    It  is  generally  found 

in  peculiar  forms,  particularly  of  tubular  and  stalactitic  shapes?.  A  remarkable 
variety  is  pxhihited  in  the  iron-stone  conii;loriierate  which  is  found  in  Brazil, 
and  tlierc  tertiied  lapanhoacanga  (negro-head).  It  consistü  of  pieces  of 
specular  iron,  micaceous  iron,  and  niagoetic  oxyde,  cemented  by  red  or 
brown  iron-stone.  Among  the  foreign  admixtures  of  this  rock  are  gold  and 
the  diamond.  It  is  from  this  rock  that  the  diamonds  of  BniU  and  the  East 
Indies  are  generally  obtuned. 

Granite  Conglomerate  (regenerated  granite,  arcosc).  Crumbled,  weathered 
granite,  the  feldspar  of  which  has  been  entirely  decomposed,  is  often 
combined  in  such  a  manner  by  argillaceous  oxyde  of  iron,  or  hydrated 
oxyde,  a.*;  to  present  an  appearance  not  unlike  real  granite.  Thr  h  irdness 
of  this  conglonierate  is  less  than  that  of  granite,  sometimes  being  exceed- 
ingly loose  ill  its  texture. 

Porphyry  Conglomerate.  Angular  or  rounded  pieces  of  more  or  less 
decomposed  eitrite  or  clay  porphyry,  are  connected  by  an  earthy  mass, 
which  itself  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  the  decompositioii  of  porphyry. 
The  cement  sometimes  so  completely  permeates  the  cemented,  as  to  render 
e  separation  impossible.  With  the  porphyry  are  frequently  fragments  of 
clay  and  sUicious  slate,  granite,  gndss,  mica  slate,  dec.  The  general  color 
is  brown,  often  with  light  s}>ots,  resulting  from  decomposed  feldspar.  A 
solid  c(  llular  variety,  permeated  by  silex,  afibrds  an  excellent  material  ios 
millstones. 

Trap  Conglomerate.  Fragments  of  trap  rocks,  principally  porphyritic 
trap  and  porphyroidal  trap,  are  cemented  by  a  mass  which  appears  to  haTe 
been  produced  by  the  attrition  of  the  trap.  This  cement  is  often  so  similar 
to  iron-clay  as  to  be  difficult  of  distinction.  Pieces  of  eorite  and  clay 
porphyry,  as  also  of  granite,  clay,  and  mica  slate,  are  often  intenuiogled  in 
the  conglomerate.  The  predominant  color  is  reddish-brown  with  a  Tiefet 
tinge. 

Iron  clay  Conglomernle.  Frrujments,  partly  angular,  partly  rounded,  of 
tilt'  most  different  simple  or  comjiouiui  rocks,  are  combined  bv  an  iron-clay 
üi  an  earthy  weak  Iracture.  The  cemetited  j)arts  are  principally  pieces  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  clay  and  nilicious  slate,  granite,  gneiss,  tlagstoue,  and  various 
porphyries.  Their  size  Taries  from  the  largest  lumps  to  the  grain  of  the 
finest  sandstone. 

Qrauwaeke.   This  is  a  conglomerate  which  undergoes  the  widest  modifi' 

cations.    Lumps  and  fragments  of  the  most  yarious  kinds  are  combined  fay 

a  clay  slate  cement   There  generally  occur  in  it  quartz,  silieious  sfete,  clay 

slate,  feldspar,  mica,  granite,  various  porphyries,  and  other  compound  rocks. 

Quartz  seems,  however  to  ])rednii)inate.    The  fragments  sometimes  orf-nr  in 

such  proportion  as  completely  to  hide  the  cement.   Grauwacke  vsiries  greatly 

with  respect  to  the  grain :  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rock  is  comj>oi«ed  of 

no  inconsiderable  pebbles  or  rolled  fragments,  on  tlie  other,  these  are  so  im- 

beddei I  in  the  cement  as  to  lie  entirely  concealed.  The  cement  eten  appeals 

att  tunes  to  be  ooarser  than  the  parts  cemented.  A  grey  color  predominales. 
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The  three  varietiti  which  have  been  distinguudied  poness  an  essentially 
different  character  as  regards  their  stracture.    Common  grauwacke  is  the 

modification  exliibiting  the  components  most  clearly.  To  this  h(.'l<>ii*^  the 
coarse,  sm:ill,  and  fine-frrained  grauwacke,  all  of  considerable  solidity.  The 
slaty  is  a  finely  granular  variety,  generally  of  a  thick  lamination.  On  the 
surface  of  laminiition,  clay-slate  and  mica  not  unfre(|ucntly  occur 
conformable  to  the  lauunation.  We  must  not  confound  this  witli  grauw  acke 
■kte^  which  appears  exceedingly  like  clay  slate,  and  sometimes  passes  into 
it  The  mixture  is  very  thorough,  and  the  lamination  less  evident  than  that 
€i  day  slate.  Besides  the  difierence  in  fracture,  the  two  rocks  may  be 
dkAingoished  by  their  mode  of  cleavage.  While  clay  ^]atc  may  be  separated 
nto  acutely-angled  |)arallelopi}>eilal  pi<M'e.%  the  cleavage  of  grauwacke  slate 
is  into  ellipso-spheroidal  concentric  shell.s. 

Silicious  Conf(/omcralc .  Rounded  or  angular  |>ieces  of  silicious  mineral 
are  cemented  bv  a  silicious  medium.  Its  hardness  and  .solidity  are  conside- 
rablc;  the  prcdouiiuant  colors  grey  and  white.  Tlie  ^raiu  is  very  various, 
it  may  be  so  fine  as  to  pass  into  sandstone.  Pudding-stone  is  a  silicious 
conglomerate  in  which  rounded  fragments  of  flint  are  cemented  by  silicious 
knatter. 

NageUßiih  (calcareous  breccia).  This  peculiar  name  comes  from  the 
Swiss,  and  means  nail  rock.  The  appellation  has  been  derived  from  a 
peculiar  appearance  presented  by  the  weathered  rock,  in  that  the  pieces  of 
cemented  matter  protrude  from  the  surface,  like  so  many  heads  of  nails  or 
spikes.  The,  portions  cemented  are  united  by  a  medium  of  similar  character, 
only  of  a  finer  grain.  This  rock  is  distinguished  into  silicious,  calcareous, 
and  common  breccia  (aagcl-fluh),  as  .either  of  these  ingredients  is  in  excess, 
or  neither  predominates.  The  sixe  of  the  particles  varies  considerably,  as 
does  that  of  the  gruns  of  the  cement 

Cakartaus  ConglomereUe.  Blocks  or  fragments  of  various  rocks,  as  lime, 
day,  silicious  slate,  «See,  are  united  by  a  calcareous  cement,  of^en  penetrated 
by  oxyde  of  iron.  Pieces  of  lime  fMredominate.  The  compact  or  earthy 
cement  is  sometimes  crystalline. 

Shell  Covsrhmerate.  A  combination  of  shells,  generally  broken,  or  corals 
nnxed  with  (piartz  or  other  silicious  minerals,  united  by  oxyde  of  iron,  lime- 
stone, or  calcareous  sinter.  The  rock  is  sometimes  soft,  sometimes  hard 
and  compact ;  in  the  latter  case  it  afibrds  an  excellent  building  material 

TVaekytie  Conglomen^,  Fragments,  geuwally  angular,  of  trachyte  or 
its  allied  rocks,  as  pearl,  pitch,  pumice-stone,  and  obsidian,  are  connected 
by  a  cement  resulting  from  the  chemical  decomposition  and  mechanicd 
attrition  of  these  same  substances.  The  fragments  vary  firom  a  diameter 
of  several  feet  to  the  size  of  a  nut,  the  latter  being  most  prevalent.  This 
rock,  on  the  whole,  possesses  litflo  solidity;  it  often  contains  opal  in  its 
various  modifications.    The  varieties  are: 

Trachytic  Breccia,  or  trachytic  conglomerate,  with  the  contained 
fragments,  generally  angular,  and  predominating. 

Trachytic  Tufa.  The  opposite  here  prevails,  the  cement  predominating. 
Hen  belong  some  rocks  which  are  distinguished  by  thidr  cdor  and 
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structure,  but  are  only  modifications  of  trachytic  tufa.  Thus  we  have 
pe{)erino,  which  presents  an  ash-grey  cement,  whose  uniformity  is 
interrupted  by  slaggy  particles  and  glassy  feldspar ;  also  the  pausilippo-tufa, 
of  a  yellow  color,  and  frequently  possessing  a  certain  porosity ;  together 
with  the  Klienish  tufa,  tras  or  tciias,  in  which  pieces  of  pumice  are  joined 
together  by  a  grey  earthy  mass. 

Basalt  Conglomrrale  (trap  tufa,  Tuff -wacke).  This  rock  is  a  conglutinate 
of  basaltic  fragments  and  of  various  other  rocks,  which  are  combined  by  an 
attrition-product  of  ihe  basalt.  Vesicular  basalt  is  of  most  general  occur- 
rence, as  also  clinkstone  trachyte,  granite,  sandstone,  mica  slate,  and  quartz. 
Augile,  basaltic-hornblende,  olivine,  wood-opal,  brown  coal,  and  some  other 
mineral  substances,  are  often  distributed  throughout  the  earthy  mass.  The 
hardness  is  inconsiderable. 

Leucitophyre  Conglomerate.  The  character  of  this  rock  is  much  like 
that  of  the  preceding.  Fragments  of  leucitophyre,  or  of  similar  rocks,  are 
combined  by  pulverized  leucit(»phyre  substances.  Leucite  frequently  occurs 
in  ])erfect  crystals,  as  also  mica  and  augite  ;  more  rarely  melanite  and 
hauyne. 

Pumice  Conglomerate.  This  is  composed  of  pumiceous  matter  cemented 
by  a  clayey  substance.  It  is  generally  very  light  and  porous,  but,  with  some 
degree  of  hardness,  furnishes  a  good  building  stone. 

h.  Congregates. 

These  are  combinations  of  different  particles  which  possess  so  little 
coherence  as  to  form  soft,  light,  or  loose  aggregates.  Congregates  are 
heteronomic  masses  in  which  the  cement  is  wanting. 

Series  1.  Clays, 

The  clay  of  the  mineralogist  occurs  also  in  maMI  Wititling  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  geologist.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  with  a  varying  proportion  of 
water,  contaminated  by  a  number  of  different  substances  whenever  it  occurs 
in  large  quantity.  Among  these  substancps  are  especially  to  be  found  lime, 
coalv  and  bituminous  particles,  oxyde  of  iron  and  sand,  which  may  be 
separated  by  washing.  A  preponderance  of  any  particular  ingredient 
determines  its  character,  as : 

Iron  Clay,  which  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  oxyde  of  iron,  and 
is  therefore  of  a  reddish-brown  color. 

Marl  Clay,  containing  a  large  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
exhibiting  various  modifications,  as  the  ferruginous,  common,  sandy,  and 
bituminous. 

Drawing-Slate,  This  is  a  clay  slate  penetrated  by  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter.  It  produces  a  streak,  and  is  brought 
into  trade  under  the  name  of  black  chalk.    It  is  of  a  pure  black  color. 

Bituminous  Shale,  or  burning  shale.    This  is  a  clay  shale,  impregnated 
by  bituminous  matter.    It  is  distinguished  from  drawing-slate  by  its  power 
of  burning  with  a  flame.    The  color  is  rather  brown  than  black. 
540 
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Cby  Skak,  an  earthy  elay  of  more  or  less  daty  Btructure,  and  of  a  grey 
color,  raaning  iato  Uack  by  the  addition  of  carbonaceous  matter.  It  has 
a  powerful  attraction  for  water ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  tongue  is  touched 

by  a  small  piece  the  two  adliere  firmly. 

Clay.  Of  an  earthy  consistence,  and  readily  rendered  plastic  by  water. 
It  contains  sand  more  or  less  easily  removable  by  washing.  Several  kinds 
are  distinguit^hed : 

Porcelain  Clay.  Of  a  white  color,  which  is  permanent  in  baking.  It 
is  closely  allied  to  kaolin,  or  clay  resolting  from  the  decompositioii  of 
feldspar. 

Pipe  Clay.  Of  a  grey  color,  produced  a  slight  admixture  of  hitiiimnoiis 
matter.    This  clay  becomes  white  by  hunung,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 

manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes  and  common  ware. 

Potters'  Clay.    Of  various  colors,  ^'^v  vellow,  and  reddish-brown. 

Loam.  This  occupies  a  place  intermediate  between  clay  and  sand  ;  it  is 
of  an  eartliy  and  sandy  feel.  The  sand,  distributed  in  great  qiüintity, 
although  not  always  visible,  may  readily  be  felt.  Colors  grey,  brownish,  aad 
reddish.  VThen  it  contuns  much  lime  it  becomes  marl  loam. 

8enea9.  SaOs, 

This  series  embraces  thorough  and  loose  mixtures  of  ▼arions  substances. 

The  conditions  of  aggregation,  as  well  as  the  colors,  are  exceedingly 
diversified,  these  being  modified  principally  by  a  greater  or  less  proportion 

of  humose  substance,  and  "by  iron,  and  perhaps  manganese  combinations. 
The  different  soils  vary  much  in  their  capacity  of  taking  up  water.  The 
weathering  of  various  rocks,  as  well  as  their  mechanical  separation  or 
division,  is  the  princij)ai  source  from  which  they  are  derived;  for  this 
reason  their  composition  is  of  great  diveri»ity.  Lime,  magnesia,  potassa, 
soda,  and  osydea  of  iron  and  manganese,  are  most  general  ocenrrence  as 
bases,  these  being  combined  with  carbonic,  silicic,  sulphuric,  ]4iosphoric  and 
nitric  acids,  as  also  with  chloric  and  fluoric.  The  organic  matten  consist 
of  vegetable  mould  under  various  forms,  as  humus,  geine,  ulmine,  humic 
and  ulmic  acids.  Salts  of  ammonia  also  occur.  Particular  kinds  are 
determined  by  the  predominance  of  individual  ingredients ;  the  full  investi- 
gation of  these  soils  :ind  their  properties  belongs  not  to  this  subject  but  to 
agriculture.    The  pnncipal  of  these  soils  are  : 

i  '/fjj/''y  Earth.  An  earthy  mass  with  clay  in  excess.  It  absorbs  a  large 
quanmy  of  water,  thereby  becoming  plastic ,  ou  drying  again  it  becomes 
very  hard,  and  exhibits  extensive  cracks  and  fissures,  owing  to  the  shrinking 
in  vdume.  The  consistence  of  the  soil  is  generally  solid.  Grey,  yellow, 
brownish,  and  bluish,  are  the  most  conqncuous  colors. 

Loamy  Soil  This  occufues  a  position  intermediate  between  a  clayey 
and  a  sandy  soil,  just  as  loam  does  between  clay  and  sand.  The  earthy 
mass  is  generally  of  a  browni.sh  or  yellowish-prrey  color,  furnishing  a 
fruitful  land  when  calcareous  particles  enter  also  into  combination. 

Sandy  Soil.  This  contains  an  excess  of  quartzose  sand,  in  an  earthy, 
clavev.  or  marlv  niass.  It  is  very  loose,  and  of  a  grey,  yellowish,  or  whitish 
color,  takes  up  little  water,  parts  with  it  readily,  and  quickly  becomes  dry. 
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CaIcareom$  Soil.  An  excess  of  calcareous  particles  in  loose  mixture 
with  clayey  and  sandy  matters.  It  is  of  a  light  color,  often  changed  by 
humose  substances.  It  absorbs  water,  yet  without  becoming;  plastic,  and 
reaciiiy  parts  with  it  again.   It  overUes  chalk,  calcareous  tut'a,  and  other 

huiestone  rocks. 

Iron-clay  Soil.  Thin  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  arises  from 
disiDtegrated  iron-clay  or  decomposed  ferruginous  rocks.  It  readily  takes 
up  water»  *nd  hoMs  it  very  tenaciously.  On  the  escape  of  the  water  tlie 
earth  shrinks  and  becomes  fissured. 

Iron  Soil.  This  is  of  very  oomplez  compoaition,  and  appears  to  be 
principally  a  product  of  decomposition  of  pyroxene  and  ampiiibolic  rocks. 
The  considerable  proportion  of  oxyde  of  iron  imparts  to  it  a  yellowish  or 
brown  color.  It  absorbs  much  water,  retains  it  firmly,  and  parts  witli  it 
again  without  fu*<,suring. 

Humose  Soils.  The  humus  which  cliaracteii/.e.-'  lias  soil  rarely  amounts 
to  over  one  fourth  of  the  entire  mass.  Sand,  clay,  and  more  raiely  linie, 
aiB  associates  in  it.  When  dry  it  is  very  apt  to  be  dusty,  and  when  wet 
of  a  boggy  or  miry  character;  its  cok>r  is  brown  or  brownisb*black.  It 
readily  combines  with  water,  and  contracts  slightly  on  drying.  Many  kinds 
of  humose  soil  are  known  in  agriculture.  Among  these  the  heath  soils  are 
conqiicuous:  soils  with  remarkable  hard  particles*  resulting  firom  the 
decomposition  of  species  of  erica  or  heath. 

It  li-fM|U('nf!v  hn|»|>ens  that  frajrinents  and  blocks  of  various  recks  are 
distributed  in  soils,  ol  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  in  such  excess  us  almost 
to  displace  the  soil  itself  The  manner  and  origin  of  their  accumulation,  as 
well  as  the  petrographical  peculiarity  of  these  fragments,  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  jx^^iition  of  the  bed  of  the  earth.  The  moat  conspicuous 
ingredients  occurring  here  and  there  in  soik  are  gold,  arsenical  pyrites,  dud 
iron  pyrites.  The  ground  is  firequently  impregnated  with  various  salts, 
which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  effloresce  so  ss  to  form  a  white 
incrustation.  The  principal  of  these  salts  are  common  salt,  glauber  salls^ 
salts,  )>otash  and  soda,  saltpetre,  dec. 

Series  3.  Sands. 

These  embrace  masses  presenting  themselves  ns  accumulations  of  fine 
angular  or  rounded  grains.  They  arc  generally  quurtzose,  allhuugh 
other  substances  than  quartz  may  constitute  sand.  The  principal  species 
are: 

QKortx  Samd,  or  a  loose  accumulation  of  quartzose  particles.  There  are 
various  modifications,  characterized  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  purity. 

Yellow  sand  derives  its  color  from  hydruted  oxyde  of  iron,  this  beintr  so 
firmly  combined  as  to  require  the  action  of  acids  to  eradicate  it.  The 

principal  varieties  of  sand  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  lime, 
dolomite,  augite,  parnet,  iron,  mica,  gold,  platinum,  shells,  etc.  Jewel 
sand  contains  many  of  the  precious  stones,  as  diamond,  spinelle,  zircon, 
garnet,  &c. 

Series  4.  The  Gravels. 

Here  belong  those  very  loose  aggregates  which  plainly  exhibit  traces  of  a 
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long-continucd  disturbance  of  various:  rooks.  One  of  these  may  furnish  the 
whole  supjiU,  or  several  may  be  combined.  They  are  known  as  granitic, 
porphyritic,  syeuitic,  marly,  tufaceous.  calcareous,  basaltic,  puniiceous,  &c., 
gravels. 

Serie$  5.  POibk  Beds. 

These  are  distioguiBhed  from  the  lut  by  the  rounded  character  of  the 
ingredients,  and  by  their  generaUy  smaller  site ;  the  principal  kinds  aro  the 

calcareous,  silicious,  and  gem  beds.  TVagments  of  sapphire,  topaz,  chrysoberyl, 
aa  also  pieces  of  gold  and  rare  ans,  are  often  ibund  associated. 


m.  GEx\£RAL  OUEUGRAPHY. 

The  rocks,  whose  consideration,  according  to  the  system  of  Hausmann, 
we  have  just  completed,  are  those  which,  in  greater  or  less  accumulation, 
compose  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Great  diversities,  however,  are  eihibited 
in  the  manner  of  their  occurrence,  as  well  as  in  the  rekitions  they  bear  to 

each  other.  The  surface  of  the  earth  appears  to  present  to  us  the  greatest 
diversity  of  structure,  in  the  most  varied,  and  apparently  irregular 
inequalities  of  elevation  and  depression;  precij)itous  declivities,  washed  by 
rushing  w  aters,  rise  up  in  fruitful  valleys,  and  mountain  ranires  bound  the 
horizon  in  the  blue  distance.  Here  are  displayed  sniiimg  fields,  or  meadows 
embraced  by  noble  forests  cover  the  extended  pliuns ;  th^  is  seen  a  sandy 
waste,  seemingly  capable  of  supporting  only  the  sparsest  vegetation,  while, 
in  another  place,  jagged  rocks  stand  out  from  cloud-capped  heights,  shutting 
out  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  Seas,  with  foaming  waves,  wash  away 
the  coasts,  and  reveal  the  buried  secrets  of  the  earth.  These  irregularities 
and  inequalities  are,  however,  by  no  means  accidental  ;  thfv  proclaim  great 
causes,  which  have  thus  modified  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Since  stones  or 
rocks  com)»osc  the  crust  of  ihe  cartb,  and  caii'^e  tfipse  irregularities,  a 
new  field  opens  to  us  in  the  investigation  of  rock,  lormations  {preograpliy). 
This  department  of  our  subject  treats  of  rocks  as  they  occur  in  great 
masses.  Investigations  of  this  kind  have  led  to  the  most  astonishing  and 
stupendous  results,  in  revealing  to  us  the  certain  or  probable  action  of 
mi|^ty  causes,  in  producing  the  effects  we  see  around  us.  The  solid  crust 
of  the  earth  is  well  calculated  to  exhibit  the  traces  of  expended  forces ;  not 
so  with  the  atmosphere  and  the  terrestrial  waters.  The  hurricane  may 
rapre,  and  the  w^ves  he  one  moment  heaped  up  mountain  high,  and  the  next 
sink  down  again  into  the  abyss ;  lightnings  may  play  and  thunder  roll :  yet 
the  waters  when  calm  and  the  sky  when  clear,  exhibit  not  a  vestige  of  the 
commotions  which  agitated  them.  Not  so  with  regard  to  the  coast,  whose 
incumbent  rocks  have  been  shattered  by  the  surge,  or  the  forest,  whose 
vegetation  has  been  mowed  down  by  the  blast ;  they  (and  the  solid  porti<Ni 
of  the  earth's  crust)  alone  present  durable  evidence  of  such  mi^ty  agencies. 
If,  again,  we  examine  the  phenomena  caused  by  volcanoes,  where  torrents 
of  lava  have  annihilated  blooming  fields,  where  subterranean  exj^osions 
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have  shattered  mountains,  where  showers  of  ashes  have  buried  cities,  and 
earthquakes  have  paralysed  whole  nations  with  terror,  thtfre  it  is  that 
nature  cannot  so  readily  erase  the  traces  of  such  catastrophes.  In  such 
ways  changes  of  original  condition  may  occur,  leaving  a  very  definite 
character.  These  changes  are  to  us  the  hieroglyphics  which  describe  the 
past  history  of  our  planet,  and  the  unriddling  of  which  is  the  business  of  the 
geologist.  He  indicates  the  causes,  the  geognosist  only  the  effects.  Causes, 
however,  are  known  by  their  effects,  and  for  this  reason  the  study  of  the 
latter  must  precede  that  of  the  former.  As  in  the  investigation  of  any 
object  the  exterior  must  first  he  subjected  to  examination,  before  the  internal 
peculiarities  can  Ik*  studietl,  so  we  but  act  according  to  sound  reason  in 
going  first  into  the  consideration  of  the  exterior  of  mountain  masses,  and 
then  into  that  of  their  interior,  the  structure,  and  the  constituents.  This 
spheroid  on  which  we  live,  and  whose  f)olar  flattening  amounts  to 
possesses  an  average  density  of  5.67  ;  or  in  other  words,  its  density  is  5.67 
times  that  of  pure  water.  The  mean  density  of  the  earth's  crust  is. 
however,  but  3.0 ;  it  must  consequently  increase  towards  the  centre,  and 
become  greater  than  5.67.  If  we  assume  that  part  of  the  earth  whose 
density  is  3.0,  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  one  fourth  its  radius,  then  the  density  of 
the  interior  must  exceed  that  of  wrought  iron,  or  be  more  than  7.7. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  surface  of  our  planet 
are  embraced  by  the  sea  level.  All  above  this  level  is  called  land,  all  below 
it  sea.  The  rise  of  the  land  above  this  level  is  found  to  increase  with  the 
distance  from  the  .sea,  foi'ming  the  general  elevaUon,  the  ever  descending 
bottom  of  the  sea  constituting  the  general  depression.  These  general 
elevations  and  depressions  bear  the  same  relation  to  our  whole  planet  that 
special  elevations  and  depressions  do  to  limited  tracts.  It  is  the  alternation 
of  mountain  and  valley  which  modifies  the  continent,  as  also  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  PI.  53,  fig.  9,  is  a  submarine  section  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
fig.  10  a  section  taken  between  Tarifa  and  Alcazar  on  the  Spanish  coast. 

1 .  Mountains. 

a 

The  height  of  mountains,  as  well  as  the  depth  of  valleys,  varies  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  It  is  man,  not  nature,  who  limits  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible transition  from  the  low  plain  to  the  highest  mountain,  by  his 
artificial  definitions.  As,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  standard 
of  comparison,  it  is  customary  to  call  an  elevation  of  100  feet  or  less,  a 
hill :  one  under  3000  feet,  a  low  mountain  ;  one  under  6000  feet,  a  mountain 
of  medium  height.  Anything  beyond  this  last  limit  is  known  as  a  high 
mountain.  In  measuring  the  heights  of  mountains  it  becomes  necessary  to 
determine  the  length  of  a  line  supposed  to  be  let  fall  from  the  summit  to  the 
extended  level  of  the  sea.  This  line  evidently  expresses  the  relative  heights 
of  mountains*,  or  their  respective  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
relative  height  must  be  distinguished  from  the  absolute,  or  that  of  a 
mountain  from  its  summit  to  its  base.  For  measuring  heights  of  mountains 
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llie  theodolite  is  the  most  appropriate  iDstnunent,  being  eapaUe  of  a  Tory 
aoonrate  detemunation  of  angles.  If  a  station  be  selected  from  which  tlie 
summit  of  tlie  mountain  in  question  can  be  observed,  and  the  angle  measured 

\vlii<  l»  the  lino  («f  dirccf inn  to  fho  summit  makes  with  the  horizontal,  and 
tilt'  hnriz(>ii1:il  lint'  he  nicasund  towards  the  foot  of  tlic  inouiitain,  and  iho 
angular  eli-vation  of  the  top  a'jain  taken  iVoin  the  other  extrrmity,  then  we 
shall  have  all  the  data  necessary  to  a  trigonometrical  detenninalion  of  the 
point  in  question.  The  more  usual  instrument  for  measuring  heights  is, 
boswyer,  tlw  barometer,  the  mercury  in  which  stands  at  a  difierent  eleratio« 
with  fnvtj  difierenoe  in  the  distance  from  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  The 
^iparent  rimplicity  of  this  method  is  nevertheless  afieeted  by  several 
Apdiiying  causes,  as  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  the  temperature, -tiie 
character  of  aerial  currents.  <fcc. 

Every  niountain  may  be  di\  id(>d  into  the  top,  summit,  or  head  :  the 
middle,  face,  or  body  ;  and  the  l)i»ttom  or  foot.  'J'lic  j)lane  on  which  the 
foot  is  supposed  tu  stand  is  called  its  base,  and  tiie  faces  of  the  mountain 
are  formed  by  the  declivity  or  slope. 

The  mntoal  rdations  in  wliioh  the  single  parts  of  the  monntain  stand  to 
ftifilk.  la&fKt  determine  its  form,  and  of  this  we  distinguish  two  prinoqpal 
<gp|l|a»i.  Mountains  |nroper  are  those  whose  length  and  breadth  are  pretty 
nearly  the  same,  mountain  ridges  those  whose  length  considerably  exceeds 
the  breadth.  True  mountains  exhibit  considerable  di\'-r^ities  in  theit 
external  forms;  sometimes  they  reseml)le  a  segment  of  a  sphere  or 
parab(»loid,  sometimes  a  bell,  a  cone,  or  a  pyramid.  Tlirse  various  forms 
are  not  so  uninterestinLT  as  miirht  at  first  be  su]i]K.vt  d  ,  the  external 
appearance  in  itself  may  not,  indeed,  indicate  any  fact  for  geognostica) 
consideration,  it  may,  however,  illustrate  the  peculiar  relations  existing 
between  egtemal  form  and  the  kind  of  rook.  The  generalisation  has  beet 
IjdBl^  /lMijt  the  same  rock  species,  when  in  not  too  uconsiderabfe  qi^mt^ 
SUn^lBlaM  external  features,  so  that  a  practised  eye  may,  in  many  oasea 
draw  an  accurate  inference  as  to  the  character  of  a  mountain  from  a  far 
distant  view  of  it.  Thus  granite  generally  assumes  the  form  of  a  spherical 
segment,  trachyte  that  of  the  bell,  while  volcanic  masses  occur  in  the  shape 
of  :i  cone.  'I'he  ditlcrences  whit  h  exist  amouL'-^t  mountain  ridges  mav  have 
retcrt-nce  either  to  the  ridge  itself,  or  to  the  vertical  cross-section.  In  the 
first  {M^iut  of  view  we  di.stinguish  between  straight  and  curved  ridges;  in 
the  second,  betw^  a  eiioular,  a  paraboUo,  io4  a  yoof-shaped  cross  iiigfiwi, 
In  considering  thi^  slope  of  a  moiin|ai|k:|lie.jnfitgDQrist^^ 
angle  which  it  feorms  with  the  hofinfu^i  Tlus  angle,  cqiable  of  hl^lll« 
iQ^iation,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  asoictfin,  even  appi9^|k9tel|V<9ri«hout 
instruments,  its  determination  being  very  much  expo^fd  to  optical 
^^aiyrpt  It  boroin'^s  nf'cessnrv  to  set  artificial  boundaiies  betweett  the 
mdfL  frequent  ^ji^^p^^  .diüerenpes,,  g&^.^to  express  ^them„>^^^ü^^ 
^)peIlations. 

There  may  be  modifications  in  respect  to  the  continuity  of  the  declivity, 
which  contribute  in  great  measure  to  the  chancter  of  the  mountain.  Thit 
may  either  be  uniform  and  uninterrupted,  or  may  have  a  stairway  or  temoe 
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form  :  it  may  be  cut  up  by  furrows  or  intersected  by  ravines.  The  foot  of 
the  mountain,  which  in  its  slope  and  expansion  ma^  exhibit  considerable 
diversity,  experiences  on  the  whole  the  same  variations  in  the  angle  of 
inclination  as  the  descent  ;  this  angle  is,  however,  ditferent  from  that  of  the 
b(xly.  The  summit  or  top  also  varies  much  in  shape  in  different  instances; 
It  is  either*  acute,  sharp,  jagged,  hunch-backed,  rounded,  flat,  hollowed,  or 
saddle-sha{)ed.  It  is  the  manifold  combinations  of  the  different  shapes  of 
head,  sides,  and  foot,  that  give  such  diversity  to  the  ap|)earance  of 
mountains,  and  render  it  possible  that  mountainous  regions  may  appear 
different  in  different  places ;  each  individual  mountain  may  thu"»  excite  a 
fresh  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  observer. 

* 

2.  Combinations  of  Mountains  into  Mountainous  Regions  and  Ranges. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  mountains  occur  entirely  isolated ;  it  is  only  single 
volcanic  cones  that  are  elevated  abruptly  from  the  midst  of  a  plain.  In  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  instances  they  are  united  into  groups,  and  brought 
together  in  the  most  varied  manner.  In  most  cases  mountains  are 
arranged  into  what  we  call  mountain  chains.  The  mountain  chains  may 
extend  in  one  or  several  directions;  they  may  vary  in  length,  breadth, 
height,  and  connexion.  We  can  generally  detect  characteristics  in  the 
mountains  which  permit  a  distinction  into  two  principal  sections.  They 
exhibit,  with  respect  to  the  collocations  of  the  mountains,  either  a  certain 
want  of  system,  or  an  arrangement  according  to  definite  laws.  The  first 
appearance  is  presented  in  very  many  hills  or  mountainous  regions,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  extinct  volcanic  district  of  Auvergne  (pi.  45,  ßg.  2),  while 
the  latter,  which  is  of  much  higher  interest,  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  mountain 
range  proper.  Most  generally  mountains  occur,  one  after  the  other,  so  as 
to  fonn  a  mountain  range  of  greater  longitudinal  extent  than  lateral.  Thif 
is  the  mountain  chain  as  distinguished  from  the  mountain  group,  which  is 
of  tolerably  equal  dimensions.  The  Hartz  Mountains  afford  an  illustration 
of  the  combination  of  both  forms.  Mountain  chains  are  nu>re  frequently 
met  with  than  mountain  groups ;  this,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
ca.se  on  all  the  planetary  bcxlios,  as  we  may  readily  convince  ourselves  by 
an  examination  of  the  moon  through  a  telescope.  The  immense  number  of 
volcanoes,  with  vast  craters,  in  which  again  cones  of  eruption  arise,  are 
not  to  be  mistaken  in  these  mountain  groups.  In  a  mountain  range  there 
is  always  one  part  which  can  be  distinguished  as  |K>ssessing  the  highest 
level ;  this  is  called  the  principal  ridge,  its  highest  portion  being  called  the 
comb  or  crest. 

Mountain  ranges,  like  single  mountains,  exhibit  a  slope  equal  to  the  mean 
value  of  the  angle  of  inclination  for  the  individual  mountains.  In  comparing 
the  parts  of  a  system  of  mountains  with  those  of  a  single  mountain,  we 
shall  soon  find  that  a  parallel  cannot  be  drawn  throughout,  but  that  in  the 
fornier  there  are  parts  which  do  not  similarly  occur  in  the  latter.  Examples 
of  these  are  to  be  seen  in  such  systems  as  Monte  Rosa,  where  the  mountains 
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are  grouped  concentricaHy,  as  also  the  mountain  heights,  «ingle  portions 

shooting  up  here  and  liu-it;  iiKicpcudent  of  tht*  tfst ;  plateaux  or  plane»,  often 
inclosed  In-  tlje  highest  mountain  |»e;iks,  and  at  a  irivat  elevation  alxne  the 
le\el  ot  the  sea,  passes,  elevated  extent-  land  lyini'  between  niountaini 
connecting  opposite  sl«»|»es.  and  thus  pintliii  inir  a  saddle  iorni.  A  pass  of 
ihm  kind  occurs  uu  ihe  »St.  tTotfiard,  lying  ü3üü  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
flea,  and  bordered  on  both  sides  by  muuntains  over  UüOü  feet  iu  height. 
Here  belong  aho  the  plains  found  on  slopes  of  the  mountains,  as  also  the 
spurs  which  separate  and  run  out  from  the  body  of  the  system. 

Mountain  crests  are  very  generally  (especially  in  mountain  chains)  ranged 
one  after  the  other,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  narrow  linear  extension,  called  a 
mountain  rant^e.  Such  ranges  occur  in  greater  or  less  number  in  the  same 
niountain  systeui;  they  generally  run  out  Ironi  one.  tm^re  rareiv  tron»  two 
or  more  primary  ranges,  these  latter  being  then  parallel  to  each  other.  In 
mouutain  chains  the  primary  range  is  called  the  longitudinal,  from  which 
run  out  the  lalcrai  ur  terraced  range  or  spur.  We  nujst  also  distiuL'uish 
secondary  ranges  from  the  tertiary  ranges.  'I'lie  raugcs  lu  moumuin  gruup.s 
have  generally  a  radiated  direction.  The  height  of  the  secondary  ranges 
tMudly  decreases  with  the  distance  from  the  primary  range ;  this«  however, 
if  not  always  the  case. 

The  connexion  of  mountain  svst ems,  when  such  exist,  mavbeefiected 
either  immediately  or  indire<  tly.  .Mountainous  or  lullv  lan<l  is  generally 
the  link  which  effects  the  union;  it  is  thus  lutween  the  Hartz  and  the 
Thurillgerwald,  between  the  Al]>s  and  the  Chain  oj"  .Iura.  Where  the 
outposts  of  one  mountain  system  extetid  theu-  arms  into  the  valleys  of 
another,  tJie  alliance  is  iuiUietiiute ,  llu.s  is  the  relation  between  the  .Alps 
and  the  Appenines.  Just  as  the  forms  of  mounts  and  mouu talus  are 
exceedingly  various,  so  is  it  in  respect  to  their  external  features.  Plane 
awriaoes  allemate  with  those  that  are  hilly,  rough,  and  full  of  cavitiet; 
flieep  xookfl  with  deep  fissures. 


8.  Valleys, 

As  valleys  are  produced  by  mountains,  it  is  natural  that  the  }>eculiarities 
of  the  former  should  depend  on  those  of  the  latter.  At  fir^t  glance  into  a 
▼alley  two  features  are  readily  recognised :  one  of  these  the  bottom,  and  the 
other  the  walls  or  sides,  produoed  by  the  indoaiog  moantalns.  If  we 
auppoee  a  valley  to  be  intersected  by  a  plane  at  ri|^t  anj^s  to  ita  axi% 
many  diversities  will  be  observed  in  this  cross-section.  The  bottom  of  the 
valley  is  either  straight  or  curved,  occurring  both  convex  and  concave.  In 
respect  to  longitudinal  extension,  valleys  are  either  horizontal  or  inclined  at 
various  angles.  An  intere^sting  phenomenon  is  presented  by  the  successive 
dewents  in  valleys,  seen  particularly  in  the  transver.se  valleys  (those  wliich 
intersect  the  longitudinal  valley  of  a  mountani  chain  uearly  at  right  angles). 
The  occurrence  of  many  waterftdls  is  intimately  connected  with  this 
feature  in  valleys.  Valleys  are  sometimes  completely  inclosed  by  mountains, 
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in  which  ease  they  are  generally  circular  or  elliptioal  in  shape,  and  an 

often  converted  into  lakes,  as  is  the  caie  with  Derwentwater,  or  the  Lake 
of  Keswick  {pi.  51,  fg.  2),  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  England. 
Valleys  which  are  half  inclosed,  generally  extend  far  in  a  Innizitutiinal 
direction,  and  have  but  one  outlet,  while  the  o|)en  have  this  on  two  sides. 
The  latter,  the  open,  are  also  called  valleys  of  interruption,  as  they  generally 
connect  two  longitudinal  valleys,  and  therefore  break  through,  as  it  were, 
the  separating  ridge. 

The  study  of  the  relations  in  which  the  valleys  of  a  motmtain  s\  stem 
stand  to  each  other,  is  of  extraordinary  interest,  this  being  increaasd  ia 
many  cases  in  proportion  as  their  character  enables  us  to  recognise  a  certaia 
oausal  connexion.  This,  however,  can  only  be  elucidated  after  a  close 
comparison  of  the  relations  of  stratification  has  been  instituted ;  we  shall 
therefore  first  consider  the  relations  in  which  valleys  stMt^r!  to  mountains 
and  to  mountain  rnnjrps.  Those  valleys  which  lie  within  tlie  limit*;  of  a 
system  of  mountains  are  called  mountain  valleys,  in  distinction  from  (luler 
valleys  lying  to  the  outside  of  the  same  systems ;  both,  again,  ditfer  from 
intermediate  Talleys  which  separate  two  contiguous  systems.  Since  vallep 
are  bounded  by  monntain  ranges  or  spurs,  and  as  we  distinguish  throe 
kinds  of  these,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  valleys  will  also  difier  among 
themselves.  Accordingly  we  separate  primary  or  longitudinal  valleys  finooi 
lateral  or  crc^s  valleys,  as  well  as  from  secondary  valleys,  these  being  aD 
bounded  by  the  correspondinf;  mountain  ranf^es.  Lonp^itudinal  valleys  have 
generally  a  considerahle  extension  in  Icngth.  and  but  little  in  breadth,  the 
surface  presfntin<^  mucii  uniformity  of  a])])earance.  The  case  is  precisely 
the  reverse  with  the  cross  and  secondary  valleys ;  these,  on  the  whole,  are 
shorter,  and  alternately  expand  and  contract,  often  run  out  into  ravines, 
tiieir  walls  being  not  unfrequently  formed  by  remarkaUe  rocks.  We  slao 
find  here  the  peculiar  terrace>like  character,  with  the  accompanying 
waterfalls.  In  mountain  chains  the  corresponding  valleys  exhibit  a  more 
or  less  parallel  arrangement ;  in  mountun  groups  they  rähibit  a  radiation 
more  or  less  complete.  A  phenomenon  of  no  very  rare  occurrence  ii 
the  mutual  intersection  of  valleys  at  didbrent  angles. 


4.  Plains. 

When  valleys  are  very  broad  they  pass  into  plains,  no  well  defined  limit 
between  the  two  being  possible.  The  character  of  plains  may  experience 
modifications  by  taking  their  boundaries  into  consideration.  Under  this 
point  of  view  we  distinguish  coast  and  interior  plains.  The  former  are  such 
as  are  bounded  on  one  or  more  sides  by  the  sea,  the  latter  being  inclosed  on 
ail  sides  by  mountains  or  mountainous  land.  These,  however,  are  rather 
geographical  distinctions  ;  to  the  geologist  the  division  into  depressed  |)iain.s, 
plains  proper,  and  elevated  plains  (plateaux),  is  of  much  more  importance. 
The  first  lie  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  second  are  elevated  slightly 
above  it  (as  the  coast  of  Holland),  and  the  third,  sometimes  called  table- 
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lands,  are  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea,  a.^  in  the  plateaux  of 
Bavaria  and  Mexico.  The  same  diflerance  exbte  between  the  tevel  ol 
inland  waters  and  that  of  the  sea.  Thus  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea  b 
about  3 1  ft.  below  that  of  the  ocean,  and  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  about  laOOft. 
The  bed  of  the  Jordan,  in  part,  lies  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  PI.  46,  ßg.  8, 
exhiltits  a  section  of  Jiulff-r!  throu^rh  the  bnsin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  which 
iUeotö  relations  nmy  be  readily  seen.  In  general,  liowever,  inland  bodies 
of  water  are  hirrher  than  the  ocean,  at  times  very  much  higher,  as 
instanced  by  Lake  Titicaca  in  Peru,  existing  at  an  elevation  of  12,8ü0ft. 
{pL  4Sk  fig'  12).  The  sixe  of  the  lake  or  sea  generally  decreases 
with  the  elevation. 

6.  The  htienor  of  MowUains. 

We  turn  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  interior  of  mountains,  after 
having  thus  examined  the  peculiaritie«?  of  their  external  form.  The  simple 
fracture  ot  a  stone,  of  a  naked  rock,  and  esj»ecially  naning  Operation;»,  soon 
show  us  that  the  interior  does  not  consist  of  a  simple  homogeneous  nia^s ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  perceive  that  various  rocks  alternate  with  each  other, 
and  are  split  up  into  smaller  parts  of  a  great  mass.  We  see  cracks  crossing 
through  OD»  another,  and  often  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  subdivisions 
of  definite  Ibrm.  These  portions  often  exhibit  a  certain  goniometrical 
character,  comparable  with  crystallization^  which  comparison,  however, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  allowable.  If  we  consider  the  real  charneter  ot"  a 
crystal,  we  shall  soon  find  that  no  analogy  exist."?  between  it  and  sneh  a 
separating  fragment,  further  than  that  of  general  external  form,  the  edges, 
comers,  and  faces,  not  obeying  strict  crystallogruphical  laws.  The 
relative  positions  borne  by  these  masses  of  separation  or  cleavage  to  each 
other  are  known  as  structure. 


6  CUavagB  of  Rocks, 

Masses  of  cleavages  present  themselve«?  under  two  points  of  view,  as 
angular  and  rounded.  The  latter  are  ])rodueed  when  the  planes  of  cleavage 
return  into  thein.-»elves.  iliese  shelling  oil"  on  further  cleavage.  Whether  the 
cleavages  be  straight  or  curved,  if  they  occur  in  one  plane,  this  is  caileii  the 
plane  of  cleavage,  which  may  extend  over  small  spaces  or  through  entire 
masses.  The  cleavage  of  rocks  occurs  in  various  degrees  of  complete- 
ness. The  application  of  force  is  sometimes  necessary  to  separate  the 
cteavage  masses,  others  are  entirely  separated,  and  in  other  cases,  again, 
the  spaces  of  separation  are  no  inconsiderable  cavities.  In  dealing  with 
cleavage  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  such  be  essential  or 
non-e<:<?ential ;  whether  it  stand  in  prime  connexion  with  the  character  of 
the  interior  or  not.    The  non-essentiai  are  entirely  accidental,  and  are 
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ealled  joints.  In  the  actual  structure  of  rooks  we  must  necessarily 
distinguish  true  cleayage  from  stratification. 

True  cleavage  never  extends  to  so  great  distances  as  stratifieation.  The 
parts  into  which  cleavage  planes  divide  rocks  are  referable  to  a  rounded 

and  an  angular  form.  Of  the  former  class  we  have  the  sphere,  the 
spheroid,  the  eIlij>s(M(|,  the  elliptic  spheroid,  and  the  indeterminate  surfaop. 
These  forms  frequently  oxliihit  n  concentric  cleavage,  as  seen  in  basalt, 
granite,  porphyry,  4tc.  {pi.  43,  ßg.  23).  Most  frequently,  however,  the 
cleavage  is  piano. 

The  angular  forms  are  either  indefinite,  columnar,  or  parslleloplpedal 
(prismatic).  The  first  class  comes  nearest  to  the  spherical  form.  Thus 
lumps  of  menilite  are  found  in  adhesive  slate  (Jameson)  coming  very  near 
to  an  aggregation  of  spherical  segments  (/>/.  43,  ßg.  83).   The  eduninar 

form  is  most  frequently  seen  in  rocks  which  have  passed  from  a  melted 
liquid  condition  info  the  solid.  Bas-rdt  is  especially  adapted  for  the  study 
of  columnar  structures.  The  six-sided  prism  must  Ix;  assumed  as  tho 
primary  form  from  which  the  three,  four,  five,  seven,  <kc.,  have  been 
derived  as  irregular  or  imperfect  developments.  In  basalt  a  sphere  is  not 
unfrequently  combined  with  the  column,  easily  recognised  in  the  ahemate 
bending  in  and  out  of  any  two  edges  of  the  column,  and  their  accompanying 
thinning  and  thickening.  A  single  column  is  generallj  divided  into 
numerous  joints  by  transverse  cleavage  (pi.  ßg»  11),  the  spherically 
convex  (Mid  of  one  joint  fitting  in  the  spherically  concave  end  of  the  next 
{pi.  ÖB,  ßg.  13).  When  the  spherical  segment  is  somewhat  greater  it 
forms  projectintr  sharp  corners  to  the  edtres  of  the  prisms,  a  feature  not 
unfriM^uentlv  s<^en  in  the  basaltic  pillars  in  the  Island  of  Staffa.  Entire 
mountain  masses  sometimes  exhibit  this  structure,  which  i.s  especially 
peculiar  to  lava  currents,  as  shown  in  pi.  43,  ßg.  34.  The  columns  often 
consist  of  small  plates  inclined  irregularly  to  the  principal  axis  at  diflerent 
angles  {ßg.  85).  Porphyritic  columns  occur  in  this  manner  on  the 
Wachenberg  near  Weinheim.  A  peculiar  phenomenon  is  sometimes 
exhibited  when  a  melted  mass,  subjected  to  great  pressure,  has  been  forced 
up  so  as  to  fill  a  crack  or  fissure  in  the  rocks.  On  cooling,  the  cokimnar 
cleavage  arises,  and  the  extreinities  of  the  columns  stand  at  ritjht  anjxles  to 
the  sides  of  tlie  fissure.  Thus,  it"  the  fissuic  be  vertical,  the  columns  will 
be  horizontal,  and  vice  versa.  PI.  43.  fitz.  Ifi,  is  intended  to  elucidate  this 
phenomenon.  In  the  vertical  fissure,  b,  the  columns  are  horizontal,  while 
the  horizontal  masses  below  e  and  d  have  vertical  columns.  In  large 
masses  this  rule  does  not  seem  to  hold  good,  the  columns  being 
combined  like  billets  of  wood  in  a  charcoal  pit,  or  else  lie  grouped 
irregularly,  one  upon  another.  This  is  shown  very  dearly  in  the  Island  of 
Staffa  {pi.  49,  ßg.  7). 

As  the  columnar  form  is  peculiar  to  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  so  the 
parallelopipcdji!  is  restricted  ahnost  exclusively  to  those  which  have  been 
deposited  from  u  ator.  Both  the  reclantrular  'uid  '11  que  purallelopipedoDS 
occur ;  the  former  of  cubic,  pillar,  square,  and  tabular  forms. 
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Stratification,  which  always  extends  over  greater  distances  than  true 
cleavage,  is  peculiar  to  rocks  dejMjsited  from  water.  Plutonic  rocks  are  • 
sonieuines  subdivided  in  a  manner  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  stratifi- 
«atkm ;  the  affinity  in  structure  is,  however,  only  apparent,  not  real,  the 
sttbdivisioDs  being  merely  e  tebuler  cleavage  of  eolunuu  or  parallelopipedoiM, 
Granite  often  pretentt  this  appearance,  as  shown  in  pi.  48,  ßg.  IS,  where 
die  corners  and  edges  of  the  separated  portions  have  been  rounded  off  and 
weathered  away  by  atmospheric  agencies.  Stratification  and  cleavage 
may  occur  topether,  as  is  often  seen  in  slate  rocks,  whose  cleavage  planes, 
parallel  cooatantly  to  each  other,  intersect  the  planes  of  stratification  at  all 
angles. 

The  portion  of  rock  includtnl  between  two  planes  of  stratified  separation 
is  called  a  stratum.  The  tliickness  of  strata  is  exceedingly  variable,  and 
not  unlreqaeatly  immense  beds  are  fonnd  to  alternate  with  quite  thin 
hjers. 

The  planes  of  stratification  are  generally  straight,  althouf^  not  always  of 
great  extent  At  times  their  general  direction  is  straight,  with  occasional 
undulations,  curvings,  and  contortions  {pi.  43,  ßg.  8).  These  bendingt 
and  foldings,  which  sometimes  give  rise  to  the  ffirmation  of  caves  (as  in  the 
grotto  of  Jupiter  on  the  Island  of  Naxos,  pi.  51,  Jig.  8),  often  run  into  the 
finest  crumpling,  as  may  frequently  he  observed  in  clay  slate,  this  rock 
being,  for  other  reasons,  especially  axiapled  to  the  study  of  stratification. 
Silicious  slate  is  not  unimportant  in  this  respect,  a  complicated  stratification 
being  peculiar  to  it.  The  strata  are  often  entirdy  curved  {pi  SlSl,ßg.  B» 
representing  clay  slate  strata  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  pL  48,  ßg.  d, 
strata  on  the  coast  near  Wapnesa,  not  far  from  Guns-Greeni),  this  condition 
being  more  interesting  than  a  partial  flexure.  There  are  two  principal 
differences  in  this  respect,  according  as  the  opening  of  the  bend  is  above 
(pi.  4t\  fiL^  5)  or  below  (  fi^.  7)  ;  as  also,  whf'thr-r  the  bentl  bf  arched  or 
angular  like  the  roof  of  a  honso.  When  the  opening  is  turned  up  we  have 
a  trough :  when  below,  a  saddle.  Troughs  and  saddles  generally  succeed 
each  other,  as  seen  in  great  perfection  in  a  section  of  Brittany,  between 
RennM  and  Nantes  {pi.  46,  fig.  3). 

Strata  firequently  exhibit  a  change  in  their  position,  so  that  one  part  of 
the  same  lay«r  stands  at  a  hi^er  <Mr  lower  level  than  another.  When  the 
variation  is  inconsiderable  it  is  called  dislocation ;  where  of .  greater 
amount,  displacemmit  These  frequently  stand  in  such  connexion  with 
reins  and  fissures  a<;  to  render  it  not  unreasonable  to  ascribe  all  lo  the 
same  system  of  forms< 

8.  Arrangemeni  of  Strata. 
The  positioii  of  planes  <^  stratification  is  either  horisoBla],  vertical,  or 
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inclined  at  Tarious  intermediate  angles.  The  horizontal  position  is  of 
least  interest,  what  little  it  pOMesses  arising  from  lis  relation  to  the  inclined. 
In  inclined  strata  the  geognosist  has  first  to  deal  Avith  dip  or  inclination 
and  strike.  The  dip  of  a  stratum  is  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  a 
horizontal  plane,  and  the  i^trike  the  angle  made  by  a  horizontal  line  of  the 
stratum  with  the  meridian.  The  direction  has  also  to  be  considered  ifi  the 
dip-  Vor  deterniinaliiais  of  dip  and  strike,  the  mining  composs»  witfLli 
pendulum  and  graduated  arc  attaebed»  is  the  moat  ooaveoienl  mHammtm 
The  planes  of  stratification  are  either  pandlel  or  oonveigeiit  .te  a^^iHlV 
or  less  degree.  When  the  latter  is  the  ease  a  fiui*shaped  (HtxtiMmtkll^ 
presented,  in  which  the  planes  of  stratification  ail  appear  to  caat^ffßi 
towards  one  point,  diverging  from  cme  another  in  the  «^pposita  dinMÜiM» 

9.  Relation  of  ÜlraUjicaiion  to  MewUain  Masses. 

The  relation  of  8ti«tific»tion  to  mountain  masses  m  of  great  importance^ 
their  whole  character  depending  on  it.  Mountains  and  valleys  are  arranged 
similarly  with  their  predominant  strata.  It  has  already  been  roiHaitioned  that 
stratification  is  peculiar  to  rocks  which  have  been  deposited  from  water;  it 
will  therefore  be  readily  understood  that  the  general  arrangement  of  strata 
must  be  horizontal,  or  not  very  far  from  this  position.  That  all  5?trata, 
however  inclined,  contorted,  broken,  or  disturbed,  were  really  once  hori- 
zontal, is  a  proposition  which  admits  of  no  doubt,  with  the  powerful  reasons 
in  its  favor  furnished  by  geological  science.  The  question  laanediuiely 
presents  itself,  however,  by  what  means  have  the  strata  been  elevated? 
What  kind  of  force  has  (HPcduced  auch  eflbcts?  The  answer  to  these 
queries  we  find  in  the  invMtigation  of  those  rocks  already  ascertained  to  be 
of  igneous  origin.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  these  latter  occur,  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  stratified  masses,  and  the  alterations  they 
effect  in  the  petrographical  condition  of  the  same,  fairly  authorize  us  to  look 
u[»'»n  <uch  itrneous  masses  as  close! v  connected  with  the  phenomena  in 
(ill '--Lion.  Thus,  on  tiie  coast  of  Dorsetshire  we  shall  hud  beds  of  chalk 
uprieaved  by  basalt  ( pi.  52,  ßg.  8).  An  upheaval  of  rocks  of  the  Jura 
{pi  43,  ßg.  13,  b,  c,  d)  by  abnormal  masses  is  seen  near  Freiberg  io 
Breisnau,  and  in  the  canton  Bern  {ßg.  14).  This  will  be  referred  to  more 
fully  hereafter ;  at  present  our  main  object  is  to  consider  the  lelation  of 
strata  to  mountain  masses.  To  do  this  properly  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
convenient  to  name  valleys  according  to  their  origin.  The  difiiculty  here, 
however,  would  be  in  the  introduction  of  theoretical  views  into  nomenclature, 
which  might  he  embarrassing  to  a  heginner  in  science.  Thus,  longitudinal 
vallf^y^  migiu  be  called  valleys  of  elevation,  their  fonmtion  l>eing  contem- 
poraneous with  the  elevation  of  the  rnountain.s.  A  longitudinal  valley  is 
generally  so  constituted  triat  il.s  strata  are  parallel  to  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  which  has  given  rise  to  it ;  thus,  if  we  suppose  horizontal  strata  to 
be  elevated  by  two  forces  acting  parallel  to  each  other,  the  valley  will  lie 
between  the  two  mountain  ridges  thus  produced.  Single  circular  vajleyi 
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moM  alio  lie  incliulad  among  the  TaUeys  of  eloTatioB,  where  the  ttrata  lie 
arouod  parallel  to  the  mountain  slope.    An  excellent  illustration  ii  found  in 

the  valley  of  Pyrmont' (^/.  ^,ßg.  I),  where  the  elevating;  jiuiss  lies  under 
the  strata,  aa  of  the  variegated  sandstone,  without  having  broken  tlaongh. 
T^T -.  ^n  this  lie  the  strata  ol'  the  muschelkalk,  r">f|  upon  this,  those  ol'  the 
ktiuper,  c.  The  strata  b,  as  well  as  c,  occur  on  uoili  sides,  and  were  I'ormer'.y 
couliiiuüus,  hdviug  been  .se[>araled  at  a  subsequent  period.  When  the 
strata  ww^  too  brittle  to  admit  of  a  considerable  bending,  tliey  have  been 
fafokeiL  Thin,  whUe  in  this  ficMure  a  ateep  descent  on  both  aides»  along  the 
axia  of  devation,  must  exist,  on  the  other  sides,  in  a  direction  transverse  to 
tUi  sods,  the  slope  will  be  more  or  less  gentle.  These  relations*  of  no 
unfrequent  ocourrenee,  are  shown  sectional ly  in  figs.  2,  8,  4,  and  5.  In 
the  elevating  nucleus  has  broken  through,  the  strata  resting  on  it 
on  each  side,  Th(^  steep  declivities  of  the  faces  of  the  strata  are  turned 
towards  the  head  of  the  nucleus,  the  planes  (»f  stratification  lying  parallel  to 
the  slope.  In  ßg.  3,  the  mass  of  elevation  constitutes  only  the  i)ase  of  the 
valley,  us  also  iu  Jig.  4,  wliere  the  strata  axe  of  imetiual  thickness.  Should 
•a  elevation  of  the  latter  kind  take  place  under  water,  as  seen  in  Jig.  5,  so 
that  the  strata  projeet  only  on  one  side,  the  mountain  chain  appears  to 
oondst  of  one  such  lip,  the  other  being  concealed  by  the  water.  The  strata 
may  often  slope  so  much  along  the  nucleus,  us  tluit  this  shall  occupy  the 
higher  level,  as  on  the  lli  cken  in  the  Hartz  {pi.  43,  Jig,  lä),  where  the 
ganite,  a,  lies  higher  than  the  strata,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  of  the  transition-slate 
formation.  If  the  non-conformable  mass  be  in  great  j>reponde ranee,  the 
conformable  niay  be  torn  entirely  asunder.  Valleys  thus  produced  are 
called  valleys  of  disruption  (/^/.  40,  Jig.  1). 

«Baforo  we  proceed  further  in  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  advisable 
to:naatioti  a  few  of  the  technical  terms  employed  in  the  consideration  of 
gtmlifieation.  The  terms  dip  and  strike  have  already  been  referred  to.  If 
IPa.OOIkOeive  a  longitudinal  force  to  act  in  upheaving  a  snccession  of  strata, 
the  line  or  plane  in  which  the  disturbed  strata  xNould  meet  if  pfoduoed,  is 
called  the  anticlinal  axis  or  line.  In  other  worrls,  it  is  the  line  in  a  chain 
of  hills  or  a  valley  from  which  the  strata  Hip  'm  two  different  d"rrrVfins. 
The  synclinal  line  or  axi.s  is  that  along  winch  opposite  strata  dip  iu^uods 
each  other.  When  strata  are  parallel  to  each  other,  whatever  be  their 
dip,  tliey  are  said  to  be  conformable.  When  strata  rest  on  the  edges  or 
fiioea'Of  other  strata,  in  such  a  mannor  as  to  render  it  evident  that  all  are  not 
«|<iCmteinporaneous  origin  nor  have  been  exposed  to  a  simultaneous  fovea, 
llwff  «cpioaUed  non-oonformable.  Aa  out-crop  of  strata  exists  when  the 
HKiißl^vf^  these  strata  have  been  elevated  by  the  disturbing  force  so  as  to 
come  to  the  surface.  WIkmi  ^tr  t  i  have  been  broken  or  dislocated  i)y  some 
force,  so  that  the  continuity  oi  il  r  individual  beds  is  interrupter^  bv  the 
Rink fn^  down  or  displacement  oi  -  it  of  the  nnrtions,  a  lault  is  produced. 
\Vfi(Mi  ihe  fissure  or  split  is  fUled  up  by  injecied  igneous  tnatter,  a  narrow 
wgiii  is  eaiiibite4,  calkd  a  dyke.       i  • 

Valleys  soroethnes  occur  aa  excavations  produced  by  the  abrading  actum 
ai  currents  of  water.  This  feet  can  be  readily  ascertained  from  an  exami- 
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Dfttkm  of  the  atntification  on  opposite  tides ;  thli  entting  m  dw 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  (  pi  43,  figt.  1  and  3).  Such  ero 

of  excavjiil  ill  ur  denudation.  In  pi.  43,  Jif^.  8,  the  same  stratWII,e!^'l 
on  the  left-hand  side  much  higher  above  the  bottomof  tlMTaUej,  B,  thnn  on 
the  ri'jht  side,  witliout  any  difference  existing  in  the  general  direction.  The 
detenninntion  of  th*'  fnif  character  of  mountains  and  vnllrvi  from  th<» 
nature  of  the  ace- mg  straiiiic.iiion,  however  siniplc  it  may  be 
theoretically,  is  yet  very  much  emhanassed  in  practice,  by  the  vegetation 
and  surface  soil  which  hide  the  subjuceut  rocks.  In  individual, 
however,  this  diffieulty  does  not  exist,  and  the  whole 
at  a  single  glance.  These  relations  are  beautifully  seen  ia 
Blanc  chain»  whose  tabularly  cleft  rocks  are  presented  widi 
Weathering  causes  the  loss  of  considerable  portions,  as  is  often  t' 
with  granite  and  gneiss.  In  this  way  steep  pyramidai  roek  Wltti  #fe  lef)^ 
which  form  the  boldest  and  most  singular  groups.  Some  idej^  of  this 
ronrlitinn  n*"  things  may  be  o'lfnined  from  an  examination  of  pi.  u,  fit:.  If), 
tijis  it  jjje.-^caiiiig  a  view  ol  liie  Mont  Blanc  chain  Iruia  Ui'^  I'rcvei  Ium  i?. 
Here  a  indicates  the  celebrated  vale  of  Cliainouny ;  h,  Mont  BUuc  ,  c.  La 
If  er  de  Glace,  a  glacier ;  d,  the  Boseon's  glacier  ;  e,  1' Aiguille  verte  ;  f,  le 
Dome  du  Gout6;  la  Montanvert.  This  chaneler  cf 
exhibits  a  magnificent  appearance  when  tvaversmg  w1mI» 
names?  of  hon^s,  needles,  teeth,  <S:c.,  given  to  the  difiemnt 
inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  are  derived  from  real  or  fancied  resembla 
vicinity  of  Harschwyl  in  the  Solothurn  Jura,  shows  beautifullv  thr 
in  \Nliicli  the  character  of  stratifieaf i-^n  infltirnrp^;  thr  t  \*tri n  il  form  of  a 
country.  The  strata  are  entirely  cicuuded,  and  iJieir  relations  io  the 
mountain  formations  is  evident  at  a  glance  (pi-  44.  ßg.  11),  Mountain 
forms  become  remarkably  modified  when  rocks  of  different  petrograj^ical 
character  alternate  with  each  other.  Harder  and  mo» 
(  pi  44,  ßg,  13),  alternate  with  others  of  much  seAir 
destructibility,  h.  The  former  ramahi  standing  in 
while  the  latter  disappear  to  a  greater  or  less  esfeetlt**' 
slopes  may  be  produced  in  the  same  maoser  {pL  44»  ßgm 

4i 

10.  Accidental  Separation  of  Hocks. 

The  parts  produced  by  accidental  separation  of  a  rock  j^s,  or  by 
fissures  and  joints,  possess  an  undefined*  »»^ilsi  »faiiliMlrhev  an» 
entirely  incidental  in  their  origm,  and  may  «ther "b^^NMfiadj^  smaU 
tpaee,  or  traverse  whole  nonntain  maaeee.  Ttie'&aiMlli|j^9^pariou9 

SIMS,  from  thin  cracks  to  extended  and  sometimes  wide  gaps  or  fissures. 

Important  effects  sometimes  accompany  the  formation  of  such  accidental 
cracks  and  fissures  Whot<»  moTTntnin  mn^^r»«  nrr  riftfii  shattered,  of 
Otherwise  affected,  and  debacles  not  unlrequentiy  produced. 
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11.  BedSi. 

A  definitely  limited  rock  mass,  consisting  of  the  mme  species  oS  root 
throughout,  is  called  a  bed,  and  mountain  masses  or  formations  are 
composed  of  a  succession  or  8U|)eriM)siti()ii  of  such  beds.  These  beds 
exhibit  one  primary  ditference,  having  reference  to  their  relations  of 
dimensions:  they  ure  either  extended  witli  tolerable  uniformity  in  all 
directions,  or  else  in  one  direction  rather  than  another.  In  the  first  instance 
the  components  have  a  curved  surface,  or  undefined  angular  form,  while  in 
the  latter  they  approximate  to  the  tabular.  These  beds  are  sometimes 
connected  over  extensive  spaces,  and  sometimes  they  are  interrupted. 
This  interruption  it  either  apparent  or  actual.  The  apparent  is  very 
interesting  in  a  geolopcal  point  of  view;  it  especially  occurs  in  trouj^h 
formations.  If  we  examine  the  nuij)  of  the  tertiary  basin  of  Paris 
(pi.  ii.Jig.  6)  and  its  section  (ßg.  7),  we  shall  see  that  the  chalk  formation 
is  interrupted  at  Bourges,  Auxerre,  Chalons,  Rheims,  and  Laon,  by  the 
tertiary  masses,  disappearing  at  Paris,  Mehin,  and  Orleans,  and  coming  out 
again  at  Chartres,  Tours,  Le  Mans,  Evreux,  Rouen,  and  Amiens.  This, 
however,  is  not  actuaUy  the  case ;  the  chalk  is  only  covered  by  the  tertiary, 
as  seen  by  the  section,  where  1  indicates  the  tertiary,  2  the  chalk,  3  the 
succeeding  Jura  formation.  The  bed  2  thus  forms  a  trough  or  basin,  in 
which  the  bed  1  has  been  deposited,  hiding  the  other  to  a  certain 
extent. 

The  beds  are  either  in  immediate  contact,  or  they  are  more  or  less 
separated  from  one  another.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  separated  by  the 
interposition  of  an  inconsiderable  mass.  By  their  mutual  contact  they  are 
brought  into  layers,  which  generally  follow  a  definite  ofder.  Before 
considering  this  latter  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  mode  of  bedding. 

Beds  of  tolerably  equal  dimensions  are  often  bounded  by  others  cmly  on 
one  side ;  and,  again,  may  be  inclosed  on  all  sides.  The  former  then  not 
seldom  project  from  the  hitter.  Most  frequently  the  beds  are  laid,  one  on 
top  or  after  another,  forminL^  vnriou'^  niitrles  with  the  horizon.  This 
condition  of  imposition  or  coiiil>iiKiUuii  is  known  as  the  order  of  succession; 
thus  we  say  the  bed  A  {pi.  4'S,ßg.  4)  succeeds  B,  B  succeeds  C,  C  succeeds 
D,  &o.  In  Jig.  3,  also,  a  succeeds  B.  The  study  of  this  order  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  consideration  of  stratified  rocks. 

When  a  plane  of  amngement  is  more  or  less  horizontal,  and  the  beds  lie 
one  above  the  other,  they  are  said  to  be  imposed,  or  to  cover  one  another; 
if  this  be  not  the  case,  they  are  applied.  When  beds  come  one  after  the 
other,  we  have  to  examine  whether  the  applied  bed  lies  at  an  equal,  a 
higher,  or  a  lower  l^vel. 

When  beds  are  iinjK)sed,  it  not  unfre(}uently  happens  that  they  decrease 
as  they  ascend,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  terraces  like  the  Trapp 
Mountain  on  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Overlapping  exists  when  one 
Oed  overlies  two  or  more  others.    Thus,  if  a  bed  of  muachelkalk  reH 
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•gainit  one  of  aandstoiie»  and  both  be  overiud  by  a  bed  of  keopn;  then  tbe 
latter  is  said  to  overlap  the  others. 

As  already  mentioned,  stratifications  are  divided  into  conformable  and 

non-conformable.  CoTifoniiity  may  exist  either  in  a  parallelism  of  the 
planes  of  stratification  (as  />/.  13,^/4^*.  3  and  5),  or  in  an  equal  exl(Mi«!ion  of 
the  strata,  as  a  and  a  {ßg.  Non-eonformity  exists  where  the  strata 

neither  exhibit  jianillelism  nor  lall  in  the  same  plane,  as  seen  in  fig.  6. 
Here  A,  B,  C,  D,  have  difiereut  {>ositions  fioin  F  and  £,  although  A,  B,  C, 
are  conformable  to  each  other,  as  also  are  F  and  E. 

IS.  Order  of  SiteeeBiuni  and  JUIatif^  Age  of  Roek  Bedt^  ^-^j«*^ 

LoDf?  conlinued  and  catrfal  observation  has  sliown  that  a  constant  order 
exists  in  Itie  succession  of  dilierent  rocks,  and  one  that  is  never  dejiarted 
from.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  stratified  masses  (those  foriaed 
by  successive  deposition  from  water).  Thus  we  find  strata  of  muschelkalk 
lying  on  variegated  sandstone,  and  keuper  on  mwichelltalk,  and  this 
succession  occurs  wherever  these  rooks  are  found;  if  they  were  to  be 
continued  round  the  earth,  they  would  embrace  it  concentrically,  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion.  This  condition,  to  a  certain  extent,  would,  in  fact,  have 
existed,  but  for  the  interference  of  volcanic  or  volcanoid  actions ;  these 
have  elevated  large  ishmds,  and  even  entire  continents,  from  tlie  bottom  of 
the  former  universal  sea.  and  thus  prevented  any  further  deiinsit  on  thes*e 
portions  of  the  ancient  ocean  bed.  It  is  only  where  water  occupied  large 
basins  that  this  could  occur.  The  strata  tims  formed  we  find  to  be 
interrupted  by  non-stratified  rocks,  these  sometimes  spreading  above  them, 
just  like  the  lava  streams  of  modem  times,  which,  afler  filling  up  deep 
ravines,  run  over  the  edges,  and  are  difiused  over  the  surrounding  coantiy. 
The  correctness  of  this  anal<^  is  shown,  not  only  in  the  above  relation, 
but  also  in  the  potrographical  condition  and  structure  of  ancient  and  modern 
igneous  rocks.  It  is  upon  these  diversities  of  existence  of  the  different  beds 
of  rocks  that  the  ditTorence  between  normal  and  abnormal  masses  hn*t  been 
grounded  (exogenous  and  endogenous  of  A.  von  Humboldt).  The  former 
are  the  really  s'tratified,  the  latter  those  which  were  once  in  a  melted 
condition.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  permitted  to  assume  that  all  normal  masses 
have  been  deposited  from  water,  we  are  entitled  to  consider  their  <»rder  <^ 
succession  as  indicating  their  relative  antiquity ;  a  rock  is  then  oMer  then 
the  one  above  and  younger  than  the  one  below  it.  An  absolute 
determination  of  the  antiquity  of  strata  is  impossible,  even  approximately; 
this  much  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  oldest  proclaims  an  ageidiich  vastfy 
exceeds  that  of  6000  vears. 

To  determine  the  relative  acre  of  masses,  which,  genetically  cnn?tidered, 
mn*;t  I'f  sn|)pospd  to  have  been  forced  up  from  below,  it  is  necessary  to 
pursue  a  (iiiierent  method  ;  we  cannot,  of  course,  determine  from  the  actual 
succession  in  this  ittütance.  In  this  case  we  must  have  reference  to  the 
penetration  of  one  abnormal  mass  by  another,  and  that  of  normal  by 
6M 
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abnonnaL  We  can  estimate  the  age  of  one  abnormal  maas  only  in  referenoe 
to  another  or  to  a  nwmal.   That  j^enomenon  of  int«rpdation  is  of  not 

unfrequent  occurrence,  being  often  Men  in  some  basalts.  An  instance 'of 
this  18  seen  in  the  ßlectorate  of  Hesse»  near  Eschwege,  where  a  basnlt  has 
pierced  ihroiigli  the  variegated  sandstone,  and  overlies  it.  This  rehition 
has  been  rrvonled  i)y  an  extensive  stone-qnrt'  -  v  v  hirh  afi'ords  an  excellent 
view  of  the  uiiole  circumstance.  The  santUloiie  inn  l»ef'n  Hisfolored  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  basalt,  and  melted  with  it  at  the  imm«  Uiate  surface  (.>f 
contact.  The  basaJl  in  tliiu*  newer  tiiao  tl>e  variegated  sandstone,  or  the 
abnormal  younger  than  the  normal.  The  same  'is  also  the  case  in  the 
Meissner  mountains  in  Hesse,  where  basalt  has  broken  through  the  tertiary 
brown  coal,  and  poured  up  over  the  top.  The  penetration  of  abnormiJ 
masses  by  others  also  abnormal,  is  likewise  of  frequent  occurrence.  Thus, 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  Heidelberg,  granit>  m  iy  be  seen  which  is  traversed  by 
veins  of  granite  of  entirely  different  j)etr<'_'i  iphical  character,  of  another 
color  and  other  grain.  The  granite  traversed  must  necessarily  l)e  the 
older  of  the  two.  In  volcanic  regions,  also,  we  fretjuently  see  trachytic 
rock.5  traversed  by  basaltic,  or  older  lavas  by  younger,  as  shown  in 
pi.  43,  fff.  11.  The  dark  portion  is  an  older  abnormal  rock,  pierced  hj  a 
youitger  (the  ▼ertically  lined  portion),  and  together  with  the  dotted  normal 
eJerated  by  it.  The  alterations  e^cted  by  abnormal  masses  in  the 
stratifieation  of  normal  cannot  readily  be  mistaken.  By  the  elevation  of 
the  former  the  strata  of  the  latter  liave  been  upheaved,  broken,  and 
sometimes  entirely  inverted.  PI.  4'S,  Jiir.  15.  is  a  profile  of  a  portion  of  the 
M:ir^7  mountains,  in  which  a  represents  the  Brocken,  consisting  of  granite, 
which  has  upheaved  and  pierced  through  the  nornial  transition  slate,  the 
individual  strata  succeeding,  each  in  precisely  the  same  relative  order,  and 
of  the  same  size  ou  each  side.  In  tliis  instance,  as  in  many  others,  it  is 
hafKMsible  to  overlook  the  agency  of  the  granite.  By  means  of  such 
eiayations  older  strata  are  brought  to  view,  and  man  enabled  to  ascertam 
ftwii  with  reference  to  subjacent  beds,  which  must  otherwise  have  remained 
buried  in  perpetual  ob.scurity.  Did  the  difierent  layers  envelope  the  earth 
^Hitik  the  rc^gulanty  of  the  coats  of  an  onion,  it  might  be  possible  to  pieroe 
through  one,  or  at  most  two  of  these,  by  mining  operations,  and  no  more. 
In  the  prr  -f  tit  condition  of  things,  however,  we  ftnd  an  entire  succession  of 
rocks  j  i  \  ilcii,  with  n  limited  extent  of  snrfarp  which  otherwise,  at  depths 
oi  entire  aides,  would  iiave  been  beyond  our  ken. 


18.  FarmatunUt  Chroupt,  and  Sjftlmu. 

If  we  consider  the  different  rock  beds,  with  respect  to  their  constituti<Ni, 

we  sliall  soon  find  that  the  most  important  are  ropresented  by  only  a  few 
species  of  rocks ;  limestone,  sandstone,  clay,  and  the  marls,  are  those  which 
occur  most  frequently.  Nevertheless,  they  exhibit  such  decided  characters 
in  their  different  relations,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  mistake  them  in 
certain  groups,  and  to  lad  of  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
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formed  within  a  certain  definite  period  of  time.  These  characters  have 
reference  to  structure,  to  condition  of  aggregation,  and  to  the  included 
fossils  or  organic  remains.  Such  a  combination  of  beds,  exhibiting  these 
features,  is  called  a  torinatioii. 

In  such  a  formation  we  distinguish  with  reference  to  the  importance 
of  the  included  beds ;  principal  measures,  which  always  exist ;  secondary, 
which  seem  to  accompany  the  last,  and  generally  are  of  no  great  extent; 
and  subordinate,  which  do  not  always  occur  in  the  formation,  but  are 
limited  to  restricted  spaces  here  and  there.  Single  series  of  dejx>sits  within 
a  formation,  agreeing  in  more  s|)ecial  characters,  give  rise  to  another 
distinction  into  groups ;  these,  not  unfrequently,  again  being  composed  of 
individual  rock  s|)ccies,  which,  in  turn,  may  be  built  up  of  strata.  On  the 
other  hand,  entire  formations  may  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  each  other, 
giving  rise  to  their  c»)lloctati(>n  into  systems. 

Although  a  formation  or  a  group  generally  possesses  the  same  |>etr(^ni- 
phical  character  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  yet  there  may  be  exceptions  in 
certain  cases.  Certain  groups  of  strata  may  be  entirely  different  iVom 
others,  and  yet  be  of  contem|>oraneous  origin.  When  such  an  abnormal 
condition  occurs  we  have  to  deal  with  a  representative  or  a  geognostical 
equivalent. 

14.  Subordinate  Strata. 

A  rock  nieasure  is  rarelv  .so  constituted  as  to  consist  entirelv  of  the  same 
geognostical  s|>ecies ;  measures  also  frequently  occur  which  must  be 
considered  as  subordinate,  whether  standing  in  a  definite  structural  relation 
with  the  primary  measures  or  not.  In  the  former  case  they  lie  between  the 
beds  of  rock  connecting  them  with  each  other. 

The  ordinary  subordinate  beds,  or  those  included  between  the 
approximately  pmallel  surfaces,  exhibit,  in  general,  the  same  relations  as 
were  found  to  exist  in  the  case  of  stratification.  Thus  certain  coals  and 
many  iron  ores  occur  in  such  beds.  These  are  generally  of  nearly  equal 
dimensions,  and  approximate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  spherical  or 
spheroidal  form.  Forms  of  indefinite  surface  also  occur,  and  this  not  very 
rarely. 

The  ore  beds  of  the  north,  as  the  copper  and  iron  pyrites*  beds  at  Fahlun, 
the  ironstone  at  Arendal,  6lc.,  occur  in  masses  of  the  above-mentioned 
character. 

Here  belong  also  those  matters  which  fill  fissures  and  clefts  in  rocks. 
This  matter  may  be  of  very  different  character  in  different  cases ;  it  may 
have  been  intro<iuced  by  a  washing  in  from  above,  or  by  the  injection  of 
abnormal  matter  from  below  {pi.  53,  fi^.  14).  These  two  varieties  are 
readily  distinguishable.  The  subordinate  l)eds  already  considered,  all  stand 
in  a  certain  connexion  with  the  rock  mass ;  there  are  others,  however,  in 
which  this  is  not  at  all  the  ca.se.  These  are  of  various  shapes,  ellipsoidal, 
spherical,  &c.,  and  vary  in  size  from  an  inch  to  many  feet.  They  are 
iither  partly  or  entirely  filled  up.  The  masses  which  fill  the  spaces 
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fiwquently  have  a  somewhat  definite  straoture,  variottdy  colored  iajvn, 
conformable  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  as  in  pi.  43,  Jig.  19,  or  lying 
horizontally,  as  in  Jisfs.  17  and  18,  alternatin«^  with  tacli  otIuT.  and  not 
unfrequenfh'  Inaving  cavitirs  at  the  centre,  which  heconie  filled  with 
cry.slalJizalioi*!.  uf  various  mineral  substances.  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
amygdaloid  (  Jii^.  1«),  a  rock  containing  spherical,  a,  clliiiso-s})hen>i<ial, 
almond-ÄhapexI,  b,  cavitiuij,  filled  wilJi  calcaxeuuri  spur,  tl»ese  varving 
between  the  size  of  ft  few  lines  ftnd  leverfkl  inches.  Stelactitic  formations  are 
abp  met  with  in  such  cavities,  as  in  j^.  17.  The  contents  have  most 
probably  been  introduced  by  infiltration.  It  is  well  known  that  water 
containing  carbooic  acid  gas  in  solution,  can  dissolve  carboaate  c(  Uroe,  of 
which  calcareous  spar  consists.  Tin's  .solution,  penetrating  inio  the  cavi^^ 
there  deposits  its  mineral  matter.  It  may  be  asked  whence  comes  the 
carbonic  acid  of  th<-  =frr "I'he  question  is  not  ditlicult  to  answer  when 
we  recollect  thai  a  stnall  j-roportion,  about  one  volume  in  '2000,  of  our 
atmosphere,  cttnsists  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  beini^  dissolved  l)v  tho 
dcsiseeudiug  raia,  iü  brought  into  contact  with  culcarcoui;  rocks.  That 
water  is  capable  of  penetrating  solid  rocks,  is  well  shown  by  the  amount 
contained  in  stone  dug  out  of  the  ground,  unless  these  be  of  a  glassy 
character,  as  is  the  case  with  obsidian,  pitch«stone,  dec.  The  infiltration  dT 
water  through  the  solid  roots  of  caverns  is  another  instance.  Spaces  nearly 
or  entirely  filled  up.  sometimes  clearly  exhibit  the  point  at  which  iIr'  water 
penetrated.  The  contimiity  of  the  lay(>rs  is  scon  to  fx*  intcrni[)ted  at  this 
place,  as  in  /^^^'^.  IK  and  It> :  u  lepresent.s  tho  l.iyers  wliieh  leave  an  open 
lube  at  <l,  through  which  the  iidiltration  took  |>lacc.  Kocks  and  mineral 
substances  occur  in  such  sjtaces  as  subordinate  betis  of  the  nii>st  dillerent 
extent  and  character.  The  character  dc{H;ndtt  u[)ou  the  accouipumiug 
ndnerals»  some  of  which,  as  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites^  various  iron  ores, 
ike.f  nuty  be  advantageously  worked  by  the  miner.  Small  cavities  of  the 
kind  are  called  nests.  They  are  either  isolated  or  connected,  and  not 
imfiequently  stand  in  such  relation  to  ri«  issoeiated  rooks»  aa  to  form  a 
OOntiDuoiu  sttocession  of  beds  parallei  to  the  latiN'. 


15.  Veins. 

Of  the  subordinate  members  of  various  groups  of  rocks,  those  deserve 
particular  mention  which,  while  exhibiting  a  great  preponderance  of  one 
dimension  over  the  other  two,  stand  in  no  conneiion  with  the  stmcture  of 
the  rock  itself.  Veins  an  of  this  character:  tbey  belong  to  the  most 
important  ibrms  exhibited  by  the  earth's  crust,  since  it  is  from  them  that 
most  of  the  metallic  ores  and  native  metals  are  derived ;  their  interest, 
however,  does  Mf«t  depend  entirely  on  the  fact  of  their  c<»?tT;i!ning  these 
usetiil  or  valuable  substances,  but  also  on  the  niiueralogical  beauty  of 
crystallization  and  form  frequently  presented  by  their  contents.  Veins 
break  thniugh  and  traver.se  tlie  stratified  and  amorphous  rocks  at  various 
angled,  rarely  following  the  lines  of  stratification  or  cleavage,  and  then  only 
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for  a  short  distance.    There  appears  to  be  no  regular  law  to  which  the 

course  of  veins  is  subjected  :  they  seem  to  pursue  their  own  course,  w^ithout 
being  affected  in  the  least  by  the  hindrances  which  stratification  would  seem 
to  present.  Most  mining  operations  have  refenMice  to  the  following  up  of 
veins,  as  may  readily  be  .seen  in  almost  any  mine  other  than  one  of  coal : 
here  the  substance  sought  for  always  occur  in  beds,  layers,  or  strata. 

The  shape  of  a  vein  can  only  be  ascertained  by  working  it.  Its  dimen- 
sions in  a  horizontal  direction  may  thus  be  determined  ;  but  the  matter  is 
more  dinicult  with  reference  to  its  vertical  descent.  Little  is  known  of 
the  character  of  veins  at  great  depths,  and  this  ignorance  prevents  much 
knowledge  of  their  true  character.  The  upf)er  portions  of  veins,  however, 
can  be  readily  investigated ;  they  are  either  ex{K>sed  to  view  at  the  surface, 
when  the  incund>enl  detritus  ha.s  been  removed,  or  else  they  wedge  out 
before  coming  through  the  containing  rock.  The  horizontal  course  of  a 
vein,  with  reference  to  the  meridian,  is  known  as  the  direction,  and  the 
angle  of  descent,  formed  with  a  vertical  plane,  is  called  the  hading  of  the 
vein.  In  most  cases  the  vein  comes  to  the  surface,  where  it  may  project 
like  a  wall.  In  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  vein,  three  principal 
parts  are  distinguishable,  the  central  and  two  wings.  In  a  very  few  cases 
the  vein  is  everywhere  uniform ;  it  is  more  generally  ramified,  and  runs  out 
into  threads.  The  wings  may  vanish  in  a  similar  manner,  although  they 
are  sometimes  found  to  l>e  cut  off  by  faults.  This  cutting  off  may  be 
effected  by  dykes  of  igneous  matter  or  by  other  veins.  In  such  instances 
the  vein  may,  in  most  cases,  be  recovered  on  the  other  side  <^  the  displacing 
body,  although  not  always  in  the  line  of  continuity. 

A  vein  frequently  swells  out  in  parts  of  its  course,  *o  as  to  occupy  a 
considerable  space.    The  masses  filling  up  these  spaces  are  termed  lodes. 

The  matter  filling  up  a  vein  is  called  the  matrix  or  gangue,  and  may  be 
composed  of  very  different  substances.  These  consist  of  mineral  bodies,  of 
mixtures  of  mineral  species  which  do  not  occur  as  rocks,  of  true  rocks  or  of 
their  mixtures,  either  loosely  aggregated  or  cemented  by  some  other 
substance,  thus  forming  a  true  breccia.  A  vein  may  be  filled  with  a  metallic 
ore,  mixed  with  some  non-metalliferous  substance,  the  latter  being  termed 
the  gangue.  While  veins  containing  non-metalliferous  matter  exclusively 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  it  is  still  more  seldom  that  they  are  found  occupied 
by  native  metals.  This  latter  ca.se  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  copper 
mines  of  Lake  Superior  than  anywhere  else.  Gangue,  or  matrix  and  ore, 
are  most  frequently  found  together. 

The  relative  ages  of  veins,  as  of  abnormal  rock  masses,  must  bo 
determined  by  their  mutual  penetration.  Investigations  of  this  kind  can 
only  be  carried  on  in  extensive  mines,  and  even  there  the  results  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory. 

The  filling  up  of  the  vein  is  either  entire  or  partial.  The  former  case  is 
peculiar  to  abnormal  masses,  such  as  granite,  syenite,  diabase,  trap,  and 
porphyry.  The  occurrence  of  druses  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
partial  filling  of  veins.  These  are  hollow  spaces  of  ellipsoidal  form,  their 
major  piano  of  intersection  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  vein  {pi.  3d,  fig.  81). 
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Thoy  an  of  dtfiaraiit,  often  very  oonntiMrabla  ni^  and  are  sometimes  lined 
with  the  most  magnificent  crystallizations.   A  large  druse  was  opened  at 

.Andreasberg  a  few  years  ago^  and  brilliantly  illuminated  with  torches. 
The  splendor  of  the  appearance  produced  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  the 
thousands  of  crystal  laces  is  described  as  having  been  almost  ov^^q^'^^v-ring 
Such  drusy  cav*i(ies  most  generally  occur  towards  tha  upper  exti'eouty  of 
the  vein,  decreasing  in  nunibcr  with  the  dt.'«cent. 

Ores  are  said  to  lie  dUsaninated  in  the  ganguo  when  they  arc  interspersed 
in  small  particles*  and  imMtkä  when  aggregated  in  larger  masses. 
Gangoe  and  ore  may  likewise  alternate  in  layers  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
▼ein,  as  seen  in  pi.  4S,  fig.  20.  Here  the  layer  a>  immediately  lining  the 
Oavity  of  the  vein,  consists  of  brown  blende  ;  the  succeeding  one,  of 
quartx;  the  layer  c,  of  fluor  spar;  d,  of  brown  blende  again  ;  e,  of  barytes; 
f,  of  radiated  pyrites  ;  g,  of  barytes  ;  Ä,  of  fluor  spar  ;  i,  of  radiated  pyrites  ; 
k,  of  calcareous  ^-ynr ;  and  /,  of  a  drusy  cavity,  lined  with  crystals  of 
calcareous  spar,  lit  some  veins  the  ores  include  spheroidal  ma.sses  of  the 
gangue,  so  as  to  present  an  armuiar  apjiearance.  An  argentiferous  tralena 
<sf  this  oharacter  occurs  at  a  mine  not  far  from  KJausthal  iu  tlie  Haxtz,  for 
itm  above-mentioned  reason  called  "  ring  and  silver  thread." 

The  connexion  existing  between  mineral  veins  and  the  inclosing  rocks  b 
qnite  düRnent  under  different  circumstances.  Sometimes  the  former 
aepMates  readily  from  the  latter,  either  owing  to  a  natural  absence  of 
connexion,  or  to  a  decomposition  and  weathering  of  the  outside.  At  other 
times  the  vein  nin^^^  is  so  iutimately  united  with  the  rock  as  to  cause  great 
difficulty  in  the  separation. 

When  a  vein  is  not  precisely  perpendicular  (a  rake  vein)  it  mav  either 
haMg  (form  an  obtuse  angle  willi  the  descending  vertical)  or  lie  (forna  an 
Atato  annlewith  the  vwtioal). 

i^vA  wy  ramarkable  rdation  sometimes  exists  between  the  vein  mass  and 
tlü<Mchiding  rock,  with  respect  to  their  intefnal  and  external  peoutiarities ;  < 

relations,  however,  cannot  be  coinl)ined  iiito  any  definite  systeoo. 
VMiC|nrincipal  facts  of  the  kind  are,  that  the  vein,  on  the  whole,  is  weak  in 

proportion  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock  ;  also,  that  the  same  vein  may 
C"friTlrj  ir*  through  ditferent  strata,  and  be  of  different  contents  in  different 
rucks,  and  tiiat  tlie  gaogue  may  or  jiiay  not  exhibit  an  affinity  to  tlie 
rock. 

>  .neighboring  veins,  which  run  more  or  less  parallel,  communicate  only 
hf  ik!kt  imn^fioations  or  threads;  they  may,  however,  inteeseot  each 
other  at  various  angles,  these  being  either  right  or  acute  and  obtuse 
(pL  89,  figt,  82).  The  veins  sometimes  intersect,  run  together  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  separate,  as  seen  in  f  g.  83. 

When  such  intersections  take  place  it  is  in  most  cases  possible  to 
distinguish  the  intersecting  from  the  intersected.  A  vein,  A,  cut  by  a  vein, 
B,  sometimes  is  continued  in  prrrisely  the  same  course ;  it  frequently, 
however,  experiences  a  dis})lacemrni  lo  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  original 
direction,  termed  a  shift  {ßg.  84).  The  continuation  of  the  intersected 
vein  on  the  opposite  ride  may  narrow  or  expand  {Jig.  65) ;  it  ma^  ramilV 
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\fig.  86),  the  ramifications  being  Bometimes  ooeapied  by  ore  of  difierent 
richness  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  vein.    It  occurs  not  unfreqaently.  that 

the  vein  B,  crossed  by  the  vein  A,  is  entirely  cut  off  (fi^  W?) 

Veins  sometimes  are  found  which  consist  of  the  combiiiatiou,  al  even' 
po«<'ible  angle,  oi  ii.numeraMe  threads,  weaving  topetfier  entire  niouutain 
masses.    This  is  the  interlaced  vein  in  wiucii  tin  ores  generally  occur. 

• 

16.  TkBortf  0f  Veins. 

The  true  character  of  mineral  veins  is  still  involved  in  great  obacoritj. 
There  can  he  no  dotiht  tfint  veins  are  the  filling  in  of  sjMits,  fissures,  or 
cracks,  and  that  the  oriL'in  ot  many  veins,  especially  those  which  occur  in 
abnormal  masses,  can  he  sntisfnctorily  explained.  The  answerin<r  of  the 
question,  as  to  how  these  cracks  arose,  and  in  what  manner  they  have  been 
filled  up,  presents  difficulties  so  great,  that  a  long  time  must  probably 
elapse  before  they  are  entiielj  removed.  Many  of  the  theories  suggested 
are  untenable  on  their  very  face ;  and  others,  not  quite  so  prepoeterous  in 
themselves»  require  more  satisfactory  ▼erifioati<Hi  than  they  have  yet 
received. 

The  assumption  that  vein  fissures  owe  their  origin  to  volcanic  actions, 
among  wliir  h  we  enumerate  earthquakes,  and  the  elevation  of  plutcnic, 
volcanic.  an(i  volcanoid  masses,  possesses  a  great  show  of  probability,  since 
entire  systems  ot"  veins  may  be  reduced  to  certain  points  of  elevation. 

Mount  Etna  furnishes  remarkable  illustrations  of  this  kind.  The  veins 
belonging  to  one  period  of  eruption  al)  ran  more  or  less  radial  towards  the 
eruption  cone  of  the  principal  crater;  these  veins  thus  belong  to  the 
principal  crater.  Now  there  are  many  systems  of  veins,  in  which  each 
vein  has  reference  to  the  same  point,  or  stands  in  such  similar  connexion 
with  certain  points,  as  to  compel  the  supposition  that  a  principal  crater 
must  at  one  time  have  formed  the  centre  of  such  a  system.  The 
phenomenon  is  not  rare  indeed  of  a  volcano  so  choking  up  its  old  crater, 
as  that  the  molten  ujatter  in  its  elevation  has  lieen  comj)elled  to  throw  up 
a  new  crater,  in  connexion  with  whose  formation  new  systems  of  cracks 
make  their  appearance.  This  explains  the  fact  that  veins  are  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  in  diose  primary  rocks  which  are  mo&l  intimately  in 
communication  with  abnormal  masses ;  ore  veins  are  also  frequently  found 
the  limit  between  normal  and  abnormal  masses,  and  are  known  as 
contact  veins. 

The  history  of  the  hjrpotheses  adduced  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
veins  is  mtich  the  same  with  that  of  the  suggestions  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  terrestrial  volcanoes.  The  mn^t  improbable  and  exaggerated 
hypotheses  have  been  propounded  in  tlus  respect,  manv  of  them  pure 
fancies  of  the  imagination,  supported  on  iui|>erfect  observations,  wiiilc  others 
again  possess  a  greater  amount  of  plausibility,  and  even  in  some  cases 
Mtablish  laws  which  yet  cannot  be  considered  as  apidicaUe  to  all  casssL 
Thus  we  may,  with  propriety»  assnt  that  veins  of  caicanoua  wpn  in 
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carbonate  of  lime,  veins  of  gypseoiu  sp«r  in  oompaot  gypsum,  have 
been  filled  by  infiltration  from  the  accompanying  rock.    This,  however, 

may  not  be  said  in  regard  to  metallic  ores,  or  of  ■<uch  veiris  fis  contain 
native  metals,  since  we  cannot  understand  wliat  medium  could  have 
di.ssojved  the<<e  substances,  which,  besides,  we  do  not  find  in  the  accom- 
panying ruck. 

The  principal  tübeoms,  according  to  Von  Heider,  may  be  distributed 
wadwt  four  heads : 

1.  Coi^enertttum  Theories,  which  consuler  the  twos  as  having  been 
formed  contemporaneously  with  the  accompanying  rock,  and  not  hy 
sabseqaent  fiUing  up.  This  antiquated  view  has  too  much  against  it  to 
require  any  special  refutation. 

2.  Uieories  of  Lateral  Secretion.  According  to  these  the  contoTits  of 
veins  are  to  be  considered  as  leacliiugs  or  defKjsiis  of  soiutioua  oi  the 
accompanying  rock.  Metaiuc  substances  are  supposed  to  have  been 
deposited  from  salts  or  other  combinations  upon  the  solid  walls  of  the  veins 
by  means  of  galvanic  processes.  That  the  component  particles  of  oalc 
spar,  gypsum,  talc,  and  of  geoHtic  and  silicious  minerals,  may  have  been 
dtissolved  in  water  from  the  accompuijring  rock,  and  deposited  as  such 
minerals  on  the  walls  of  the  vein  by  evaporation  of  the  water,  is,  as  above 
remarked,  very  probable  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  metallic  minerals  can 
harciiy  be  explained  in  this  manner.  This  theory  is  thus  very  one- 
sided. 

3.  Theories  of  Descent.  These  were  earnestly  supported  by  Werner, 
who  endeavored  to  accommodate  all  facts  to  the  prevalent  Neptunian 
hypothesis.  He  considered  the  vein  mass  to  have  been  deposited  in 
previously  existing  cracks,  just  as  the  stratified  rocks  were  deposited  from 
water.  Single  vein  masses  have  unquestionably  been  formed  in  this  way, 
but  they  are  of  quite  unfrequent  occurrence.  To  this  view  it  may  be 
objected,  that  older  and  newer,  primary  and  secondarj'  minerals,  may  be 
distinguished  in  tlie  same  vein  ;  that  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  all 
veins  wedge  out  below,  the  contrary  beinu'  capable,  in  many  instances,  of 
complete  demonstration  ;  that  the  same  mailer  ought  to  have  been  deposited 
in  other  situations  than  in  veins  alone,  which  has  not  been  known  to  occur. 
Conversbns  and  metamorphoses  have  unquestionably  been  produced  in  the 
upper  portions  of  veins,  by  the  penetration  qI[  small  quantities  of  water,  as 
shown  in  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lead,  sulj^ate  of  lead,  and  jdiosphatit 
of  lead,  as  well  as  chlorine  combinations  of  lead,  from  galena,  6cc 
Nevertheless,  this  theory,  thus  restricted,  is  not  accepted  by  the  disciples 
of  Werner. 

4.  Theories  of  Ascent.  These  endeavor  to  prove  a  filling  from  below 
upwards.  The  ascent  may  take  place  in  various  ways,  either  by  injection, 
by  [>enetration  of  the  vein  mass  in  a  molten  condition,  by  infiltration,  by 
deposit  on  the  walb  from  ascending  mineral  waters,  and  by  the  sublimation 
or  deposit  of  solid  particles  from  a  gaseous  state  of  aggregation,  produced 
by  a  diminished  temperature.  Formations  of  this  character  we  may  see 
going  on  now  before  our  eyes,  and  especially  the  sublimation  in  volcanic 
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operations.  It  not  rarely  occurs  that  cracks  which  start  in  lava  currents 
become  lined  with  crj'stallizations  of  sjiecular  iron,  common  salt,  and 
sal-ammoniac.  The  sublimation  of  galena  in  stack  furnaces,  which  is 
deposited  in  splendid  crystals,  is  a  fact  of  high  importance.  The  infiltration 
spoken  of  under  this  head  must,  perhaps,  be  distinguished  from  lateral 
secretion ;  water,  indeed,  tnay  in  groat  part  have  leached  the  accompanying 
rocks,  and  have  collected  at  the  bottom,  there,  however,  to  be  heated  and 
dri^en  up.  Thus  we  do  not  have  an  immediate  lateral  secretion,  but  an 
ascending  infiltration.  This  has  not,  indeed,  been  observed  in  veins  ;  yet 
some  plausibility  is  derived  from  the  analogies  furnished  by  the  Carlsbad 
fountains  and  other  springs,  which  deposit  calcareous  sinter  or  hydrated 
oxyde  of  iron,  as  also  by  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  the  Geyser,  the 
Strocker,  &c.,  which  deposit  silex  and  chalcedony.  These  deposits  take 
place  not  only  on  the  exposed  surface,  but  also  on  the  inner  walls  of  the 
fountains. 

Although  some  of  these  theories  may  be  capable  of  explaining  particular 
phenomena,  yet  we  may  not  assume  that  the  causes  they  suggest  are  the 
only  ones ;  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  of  many  agencies,  both  past  and 
present,  which  have  played  and  are  still  playing  their  part  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

17.  Fossil  Or^<inic  Remains,  their  Relation  to  the  Existing  Organic 
World,  and  their  Hignificance  in  a  Geological  Point  of  Vieio. 

Petrifactions  are  organisms  more  or  less  perfectly  preserved,  and  partly 
or  entirely  converted  into  stone.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that 
an  organic  substance  has  really  been  transformed  into  an  inorganic,  but 
only  that  as  particles  of  the  former  have  been  removed  by  decompositioo 
or  other  causes,  their  places  have  become  filled  by  mineral  matter.  Some, 
however,  must  be  considered  as  simple  transformations  of  organic  matter, 
as  is  shown  in  the  conversion  of  wood  into  coal. 

Petrifactions  in  general  may  be  considered : 

1.  In  a  natural  history  point  of  view,  by  which  they  are  classified  and 
described.  Their  most  natural  classification  is  that  which  interpolates  the 
difierent  species  of  animals  and  plants  into  the  present  zoological  and 
botanical  series.  As  many  of  them  are  forms  entirely  foreign  to  those 
which  now  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  such  an  arrangement  is 
capable  of  furnishing  the  most  desirable  and  interesting  conclusions  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  organic  life. 

To  every  one  who  has  been  at  all  occupied  with  a  special  study  of 
botany  or  zoology,  the  fact  will  be  familiar,  that  among  closely  related 
classes,  orders,  families,  and  genera,  there  occur  sj>ecies  which  it  is 
diflicult  to  refer  to  one  division  rather  than  to  another ;  species  which 
appear  to  form  the  actual  transition  from  one  such  division  to  the  rest.  In 
oilier  cases  the  reverse  is  seen,  and  groups  stand  out  isolated  from  ail  others ; 
species  even  occur  which  are  apparently  disconnect^  with  then:  fellows. 
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These  gaps,  which  thus  exist  in  our  systems,  built  up  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  present  living  world,  are  in  a  great  measure  fUlecl  up  by  the  fresh 
materia]  derived  from  the  study  of  past  races.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the 
character  of  a  fowl  remain  that  actual  petri&etkm  ahill  }mH  iß^UB^jhuB«, 
the  bones  of  animals  dog  up  frmn  caves,  «r  fbond  buried  in  a&uiiwn,  being 
truly  fossil,  and  yet  possessing  much  the  same  composition  with  recent 
bones.  To  qualify  an  object  for  a  |>Iace  among  what  are  technically  called 
organic  remains,  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  have  become  extinct  at  some  tirne 
before  the  historical  age  ut"  the  world.  In  some  cases,  however,  as  in 
certain  sj>ecies  of  shells  and  numerous  vertebrata,  the  same  species  occurs 
us  livmg,  both  before  and  iu  the  present  geological  era;  in  this  case  their 
ancient  rimi^  are  s^  true  fossils.  The  epaanoe  whioh  thus  treats  of 
long  extinct  individuals,  as  well  as  species,  is  called  Palmontohgif» . 

8.  The  second  point  of  view  from  which  we  look  at  organic  remains  is 
the  geogmottical,  inasmuch  as  they  are  found  in  stratified  rooks.  In  these 
they  occur  in  various  forms,  sometimes  as  actual  remains,  and  at  others 
only  as  casts  or  imjiressions  of  what  once  existed.  The  parts  of  the 
organism  may  have  vanished,  with  or  without  the  space  vacated  having 
been  filled  uj»  by  nnneral  matter.  Again,  certain  cavities  originally 
existing  in  the  object  may  now  be  penetrated  and  occupied  by  stone.  The 
external  shell  of  the  animal,  when  such  existed,  is  somrtimea  preserved  and 
■ometimea  not  The  penetrations  of  inorganic  matter  occur  very  frequently, 
andconsülffiiicipaUy  of  lime,  clay,  and  silex.  The  penelMttoB  cC  «ües  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  was  frequently  produced  by  infusoria. 
These  animalcula,  with  their  silicious  skeletons,  and  in  infinite  numbers, 
probably  attacked  the  Si)ft  side  of  animals,  and  in  dying  left  their  skeletons 
on  the  spot.  This  is  very  cotispicuous  in  some  fossil  echinida;,  whose 
calcareous  shell  incloses  a  silicious  nucleus,  which,  uuder  the  microseope, 
is  found  to  consist  of  such  organisms.  tSome  parts  of  organic  matters  have 
Jlso  experienced  alterations,  as  well  by  chemical  decomposition  as  by 
nMohanioal  MbititiiliMi;  An  example  it  nch  chemical  decomposition  is 
found  in  lignite^  which  originally  coMisltd  of  wood.  A  substitution  is  c^on. 
efiected  by  silex ;  thus  we  sometimes  see  entire  trunks  of  trees  of  it,  and 
not  unfrequently  one  half  of  a  tree  or  branch  replaced  by  the  silex,  the 
ether  half  still  continuing  to  be  litrnite.  This  silex,  probably,  in  a  dis.solved 
state,  permeated  the  entire  tissue,  filling  up  the  spaces  left  by  the  removal 
of  the  organic  matter.  The  pyrites,  also,  which  sometimes  lines  the 
cavities  of  f«)ssils,  in  all  probability,  infiltrated  the  mass  in  the  state  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  was  subsequently  converted  into  the  sulphuret  It  ia 
wdl  known  that  decomposing  organic  matter  furnishes  powerful  means  of 
reduction,  by  abstracting  oxygen,  to  combine  with  their  own  decomposing 
particles,  which  are  thus  converted  into  various  volatile  gases.  Another 
mode  in  which  organic  bodies  occur  in  the  strata  of  normal  rocks,  consists 
in  the  preservation  of  some  portions  and  not  others.  Thus  the  shells  of 
mollusca  are  most  fre(|uently  f<nmd  without  the  animals.  The  organic 
matter  may  also  have  disappeared  jürom  these  shells,  leaving  them  in  4 
calcined  state.  •  •  .    i  ^  ^, 
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18^  Oeewrrem»  of  Fmi  Bamahu, 

Strata  are  far  from  always  presenting  organic  remains*  these  being  aa]j 
found  in  sach  as  have  been  deposited  firom  water.    It  is  sufficiently  evident 

that  the}  cannot  occur  in  igneous  rocks,  any  indications  tif  their  existence 
in  such  localities  being  entirely  accidental.  This,  indeed,  is  «nmptimes 
exhibited  where  abnormal  masses  stand  in  immediate  cont:ict  with  uurinal, 
and  include  them.  A  feature  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  Kadautiiai  m  tlie  Hartz, 
where  fragments  of  sandstone,  containing  impressions  of  leaves,  are  inclosed 
by  euphotide. 

Onanie  remains  have  been  found  to  oecupy  a  definite  relation  to  strata. 
Thtis  some  are  entirely  characteristic  of  certain  formations,  groups,  or 

systems,  and  even  of  individual  strata.  Certain  species  and  genera  are 
limited  to  particular  localities,  while  others  are  of  more  ^neral  occurrence; 
they  are  either  mixed  up  or  they  lie  disfnlniffd  in  a  regular  manner. 
Animals  and  plants  most  jgenerally  occur  in  dilltient  strata,  the  former  in 
limestone,  the  latter  in  clay,  although  this  relation  is  not  exclusively 
maintained.  It  not  seldom  occurs  that  organic  remains,  as  of  shells  and 
corals,  compose  the  principal  material  of  entire  beds.  This  u  abundanüy 
illustrated  in  the  Silurian  system  of  North  America  and  Europe. 

While  by  far  the  greater  number  of  fossil  remains  are  evidently  very 
di&rent  firom  the  recent,  there  sometimes  occur  instances,  eqwcially  in  the 
newer  strata,  of  extraordinary  similarity.  They  are,  however,  in  most  cases 
specifically  ditllrent,  and  of  considerably  larger  size.  The  few  species 
which  have  been  lound,  both  fossil  and  recent,  are  of  very  great  interest  to 
the  geologist.  While  older  jx-trilactions  occur  quite  universally  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  tht;  earth,  these  are  found  only  in  restricted  localities, 
so  that  from  them  we  are  entitled  to  infer  a  climatic  difierenoe.  The  same 
general  features  of  climate  must  have  prevailed  aU  over  the  earth  ni  the 
earliest  periods  of  her  history,  nearly  the  same  mean  temperature  eidstmg 
at  the  |)oles  as  at  the  ecjuator,  or  else  there  could  not  have  been  this  unilbrm 
distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  This  is,  nevertheless,  an 
assumption  which  is  not  well  established,  the  reasons  both  for  t\u(]  ;u„'-n?ist 
bein«:;  numerous.  A  very  cogent  reason  against  it  is  the  occurrence  ot  ttio 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  frozen  up  in  the  ice  of  Siberia,  which  were  well 
prepared  to  resii^t  the  cold  that  is  so  eminent  in  that  country.  A  s|>ecimen 
was  found  in  1700,  with  the  flesh  and  hair  still  perfect,  and  with  xemains  of 
the  arctic  c<mifenB  in  its  stomach. 

Fossils  often  occur  in  localities  far  distant  from  the  places  where  allied 
forms  noweiist  in  a  living  state,  as  shown  in  the  above-mentioned  instance 
of  the  European  elephas,  primigenius,  or  mammoth.  Remains  of  the  lion, 
tiger,  hyena,  crocodile,  monkey,  Arc,  are  found  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  where  even  allied  families  hardly  occur.  A  remarkable  (and 
perhaps  still  j)robjeniatical)  case  is  furnished  by  the  occurrence  ot  a  petrified 
Juglans  cinerea  in  the  Wetterau,  the  tree  being  a  familiar  member  of  tlie 
present  flora  of  North  America. 
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19.  Improvement  of  Organic  Forms  with  the  Increasing  Age  of  the 

Earth.  ^ 

A  little  attention  to  the  succession  of  organisms,  as  presented  by 
fossilUeitnu  strata,  will  soon  convince  us  of  a  progressive  improvement  and 

perfection  of  forms.  The  most  imperfect  are  found  in  the  oldest  strata, 
and  the  higher  they  occur  in  any  formation,  the  higher  the  degree  of 
their  organization.  By  tliis,  liowever,  it  is  not  meant  that  plants  existed  at 
first  alone,  and  that  after  they  had  attained  their  highest  degree  of 
development,  then  the  lowest  animals  made  their  appearance,  but  rather 
that  the  development  of  tile  aninKil  and  vegetable  world  tuuk  place  in  two 
parallel  aeries.  The  oldest  plants  and  animals  stand  so  closely  together, 
that  in  many  cases  it  puzzles  the  most  skilful  palaontologist  to  decide  when 
any  given  fossil  belongs  to  one  or  the  other. 

Neither  must  we  be  understood  as  affirming  that  the  plants  and  animals, 
as  diey  at  present  occur,  arc  the  result  of  an  actual  development  of  the 
lower  forms  into  the  higher,  the  imblest  forest  trees  proceeding  by  insensible 
gradations  from  the  minute  cryptogamia,  and  man  from  the  monad.  We 
simply  mean  that  in  successive  creations,  at  successive  epochs,  the  new 
forms  were  of  more  highly  organized  character  tiian  the  ulU.  And  while 
tlie  general  fact  may  be  as  just  expressed,  there  are  many  sj}ecial 
exceptions,  numerous  instances  existing  where  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  actual  retrogression.  Thus  at  one  time  the  seas  of  Europe  swarmed 
with  enaltosaurians  of  immense  size  and  high  organization ;  the  Ichthyosaurus 
and  Flesiosaurus  devastated  the  marine  regions  which  they  inhabited.  Yet 
all  traces  of  this  high  order  of  reptilia  have  vanished  frona  our  existing 
fauna,  unless  the  far-famed  sea  serpent  be  a  representative,  as  has  been 
suu^ested  by  some  zoologists.  The  gigantic  Dinosaurians,  too,  have 
vanished  ;  and  of  the  once  extensive  order  of  Crocodilians,  only  a  few 
imperfect  forms  remain  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  oldest  plants  were  probably  those  belonging  to  the  land,  water 
plants  being  found  long  after;  that  is,  in  much  more  recent  strata.  The 
case  was  diflerent  with  animals,  the  oldest  having  been  marine. 

In  the  oldest  formations  aeotyledonal  plants  come  first,  and  then 
iDonocotyledonal ;  a  few  dicotyledons  next  occur,  subsequently  to  present 
themselves  in  creater  number. 

Among  anmials  corals  are  found  first,  then  radiata  and  crustarea,  and 
afterwards  fishes.  Mollusca  and  radiata  then  occur  more  abundantly,  and 
in  cnorinuus  quantity,  and  afterwards  the  most  extraordinary  and  gigantic 
reptilia.  Subsequently  we  find  mammalia,  more  rarely  birds.  Human 
remains  occur  only  in  formations  our  era,  and  which  are  going 
on  at  the  present  time. 
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*  20.  Relation  of  PaUBontology  to  GeoU^. 

*It  win  have  been  nndentood  from  the  preceding  remarlLS  diat 
pelnontology  forma  one  of  the  most  important  faränehes  ÖT  geology.  It  is 
ahnost  indispensable  to  the  accurate  determination  of  strata  groups,  ainoe 

the  organic  creations  of  certain  ]»eri<>fls  are  found  to  be  much  more 
constant,  nud  ninrc  rrcnerally  distriliutt'd  than  the  rontcniporaneous  mineral 
dejtosits.  As  we  shall  see  subse<|uentiy,  sandstone,  lime,  clay,  and  marl 
substance,  alternate  with  each  other  in  the  most  varied  manner  ;  and  it 
would  be  u  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  nay,  of  almost  absolute 
impossibility,  to  decide  without  the  assistance  of  organic  remains,  and  upon 
simple  petrographical  characters,  upon  the  relative  age  er  the  identity  of, 
strata  in  diiSerent  regions  of  the  world.  Modifications  isb^fe^  fauna  and 
flora  of  a  certain  period  of  time  may,  indeed,  occur ;  but  thtellb^only  in 
single  cases,  and  especially  in  the  more  recent  deposits,  where,  as  already 
remarked,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  a  difference  in  the  •T^if^iT^^  i||ft"l*T^ 
on  organization.  ■  »  nfiif in,!  mini' 

SI.  Object  of  Geology. 

The  object  of  geology,  in  connexion  with  paleontology,  is  indeed 
important,  and  interesting  as  important  It  seeks  to  devdope  the 
geography  of  the  earth,  as  it  existed  at  varioos  periods  of  tiroOt  to  point 
out  what  extent  was  possessed  by  the  sea,  what  by  the  continents, 
what  course  was  held  by  rivers  and  streams,  and  by  what  inhabitants 
peopled.  Geolo<xy,  however,  is  not  merely  an  interesting  subject  of  study 
and  investigation,  it  is  one  of  extreme  importance  to  practical  life.  A 
rational  system  of  mining  is  impossible  without  it,  and  how  necessary  is  it 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  yiew!  To  very  many  soienoes  and  arts  it  ia 
of  moat  exceeding  value. 


IT.  SPECIAL  OREOGRAPHY. 

Special  Oreography  treata  of  the  relationa  and  peeuliaritiea  of  the  solid  cmat 

of  the  earth,  and  of  tlie  order  in  which  the  diflforent  rock  apeoiea  are  grouped. 
The  classification  into  formations,  groups,  systems,  &c.,  ia  baaed  on  pure 
experience  alone,  since  the  laws  prevailing  in  regard  to  the  composition  of 
the  earth's  exterior  cannot  Ix*  deveio|)ed  by  hypothesis.  This  section  of 
geology  is  naturally  subdivided  into  two  parts,  one  having  reference  to 
normal  rocks,  the  other  to  abnormal. 

NORMAL  BOCKS. 

V 

Normal  rocks  are  especially  characterized  by  possessing  and  exhibiting  a 
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definite  and  r^ular  order  of  ^uocession,  in  which  we  may  always  distinguiib 

one  superimposed  or  applied  stratum  or  series  from  another  subjacent  to  it. 
Nurtnal  masses  consist  partly  ol  isoiiomic,  partly  of  heteroriomic  rocks;  the 
former  generally  prevailing  in  the  (tl<|»^r.  thr-  ln»»p'-  >n  the  newer  formations. 
A  somewhat  similar  relation  cxiai:-,  uj  iiie  ifttUiunao  rocks  in  which  silex  or 
caibouate  of  lime  prevails  ;  tlie  former  is  geueraUy  inferior,  Üm  luiter 
mpexitxe,  lu  roost  strata  of  rocks  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  detenmning 
that  they  ba^e  been  deposited  from  water,  especially  from  sea  water ;  such 
rooks  are  called  Ni^tunian.  In  others,  again»  this  aquecnts  character  is 
ohiiterated  to  a  greater  or  less  ext>  1 1 r  I  f  '  '  certain  reasons  we  conclude 
that  such  haye  been  transfonned  kom  their  original  condition  to  their 
present  by  means  of  various  agencies ;  such  are  called  metamorphic 
rocks. 

The  occurrence  of  fossil  remains  is  as  characteristic  of  the  normal  ma.-ises 
as  their  ahsence  is  of  the  ahnormal.  Tliey  aie  found  in  very  many  of  the 
normal  rocks,  but  fullow  ing  them  up  from  the  recent  formations  to  the  more 
ancient,  we  after  a  time  find  that  they  cease  to  present  themselves.  The 
class  of  normal  deposits  falls  naturally  into  three  orders,  as  established  by 
Hausmann:  into  buttom  series,  middle  teries,  and  top  series.  Others,  as  Elie 
de  Beauniont,  Sedgewick,  MurchinK^n,  and  others,  do  not  receive  this 
arrangement,  not  separating  the  bottom  rocks  so  decidedly  from  the  others, 
but  includnig  them  with  the  transition;  the  basis  of  their  division  would 
rather  be  into  paleozoic,  secondary,  and  tertiary. 

Bottom  Sbiibs. 

The  principal  character  of  these  rocks  consists  in  their  fonning  the  basis 

npon  or  against  which  all  the  other  normal  masses  rest.  They  occur  as 
well  at  great  depths  as  at  considerable  elevatiiins,  either  free  or  covered  by 
other  rocks.  Their  purely  chemical  formation  is  unmistakable,  for  the 
species  composing  them  are  all  of  crystalline  texture;  and  this  character  is 
so  universal  as  to  enable  us  confidently  to  assert  the  absence  of  tlie 
bottom  series  where  conglomerates  exist.  Silicic  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
predominating  ingredients,  both  in  the  form  of  a  silicate  and  of  «lex.  It  ia 
combined  generally  with  the  oxydes  of  aJuminitun,  potasriom,  sodium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  manganese,  with  them  forming  micaceous 
and  feldspathic  minerals.  That  the  rocks  of  this  division  are  metamorphic 
is  exceedingly  probable ;  at  least  we  know  this  to  be  the  case  with  respect 
to  crystalline  limestone,  or  marble,  this  occurring  in  fact  as  a  subordinate 
mas*?  between  the  crystalline  shales.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
bottom  series  were  most  exjwsed  to  the  influence  of  the  abnormal  masses, 
firora  resting  iuunediatcly  on  them.  The  fre4uent  eruptions  from  the 
heated  nucleus  of  the  earth,  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than  at  present^ 
appear  to  have  attacked  these  strata  first,  filled  them  with  cracks  and 
fissures,  and  metamorphosed  them  by  the  influence  of  a  high  temperature. 
It  ifl  also  exceedingly  possible  that  the  ascending  central  heat  of  the  earth, 
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at  one  time  so  much  more  intense  at  the  surface  than  suijsequently, 
produced  great  changes  in  the  fine,  loose,  badly  conducting  matter 
deposited  from  the  water.  The  stratification  of  bottom  rock  masses  is  very 
decided,  and  in  many  cases  is  eti'ected  by  micaceous  substance;*.  The 
si  rata  generally  stand  at  considerable  angles  to  the  horizon,  sometimes 
nearly  perj>endicular,  and  not  seldom  entirely  inverted :  fan-shaped  and 
arched  strata  in  every  variety  also  occur.  The  jirincipa!  species  of  rock 
are  gneiss,  mica  schist  or  flagstone,  chlorite  schist,  and  talc  schist.  These 
form  the  principal  mass,  and  stand  more  or  less  in  connexion ;  while  the 
subordinate  mas.ses  to  which  steatite,  dolomite,  and  marble  belong,  are 
confined  to  single  beds  and  limited  districts.  The  bottom  rock  is  very  rich 
in  mineral  substances,  as  various  silicates,  metallic  oxydes,  ores,  metals,  and 
metalloids.  Of  metallic  oxydes  magnetic  iron  ore  is  the  most  abundant ; 
the  ores  are  generally  mixed  with  arsenic  and  sulphur;  the  native  metals 
are  g'>ld,  silver,  and  copper  ;  the  metalloids  principal^}'  carbon  in  the  form 
of  graphite  and  sulphur ;  this  latter  of  rare  occurrence.  This  rock 
never  contains  fossil  remains.  The  occurrence  of  abnormal  masses  in 
it  is  of  especial  importance ;  between  these  and  the  mass  of  the  bottom 
rocks  it  is  often  difl^cult  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction.  <* 

A  definite  order  of  succession  is  frequently  exhibited  among  the  member» 
of  the  bottom  series,  which,  however,  is  not  constant.  The  gneiss  is 
generally  the  lowest.  It  wcurs  in  all  nuHÜfications,  in  one  place  as 
common,  in  another  as  granitic ;  and  again,  but  more  rarely,  as  hornblende 
or  talc  gneiss.  Its  stratification  is  more  or  less  evident,  sometimes  (>artially 
or  entirely  cur^'ed,  sometimes  straight.  It  sometimes  exhibits  a  wood-like 
structure,  depending  on  an  extension  of  its  com{x>nents,  in  which  case  it 
splits,  not  into  plates,  as  is  most  usual,  but  into  pieces  like  billets  of  wood. 
Naumann,  who  has  minutely  investigated  this  feature  in  gneiss,  calls  it 
linear  parallelism.  The  mica  schist  or  flagstone,  which  generally  overlies 
the  gneiss,  resembles  it  closely  in  its  external  character.  Next  to  this  come 
chlorite  schist  and  talc  slate,  either  separately  or  together.  Instead  of  the 
chlorite  schist  we  frecjuently  have  chlorite  rock,  this  generally  exhibiting  a 
coarse  stratification.  These  primary  ma.sses  sometimes  run  one  into  the 
other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  diflicult  to  draw  the  line  of 
distinction ;  and  although  generally  succeeding  each  other  in  the 
above-mentioned  order,  yet  not  unfrequently  they  alternate. 

Subordinate  masses  of  the  bottom  series  are  the  following: 

Hornblende  flag  and  hornblende  schist,  which  run  into  each  other;  their 
place  is  next  to  the  mica  schist,  with  which  they  alternate.  This  is  the 
manner  of  their  occurrence  in  the  St.  Gothard,  and  in  several  districts  in 
Sweden.  The  place  of  the  hornblende  schist  is  sometimes  assumed  by 
hornblende  rock.  The  stratification  of  these  subordinate  masses  is  not 
generally  so  distinct  as  that  of  gneiss ;  the  cleavage  is,  however,  so  much  the 
more  decided,  as  is  beautifully  shown  in  a  quarry  of  hornblende  flag  near 
Ruhla  in  Thuringia. 

Hornblende  gneiss  occurs  more  rarely,  generally  existing  near  the  gneiss, 
and  at  times  even  forms  independent  masses  in  it.  Weiss-stein  (Werner)  or 
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gramiKte  (a  finely  granular  feldspar),  occupying  a  nmflar  relation  to  gneui^ 

occurs  in  a  few  localities,  particularly  in  the  ore  mountains  of  Saxony. 

Less  iiiijKJrtant  subordinate  memWr«  are  schorl  schist,  graphite  flag, 
micaceous  iron  schist,  nmrhle,  and  doluinite  flag.  Uorn>slate  occurs  only  in 
a  few  places,  and  clay  shale  connects  the  bottom  rocks  witli  tlic  transition. 
Steatite  ft>mis  isolated  mosses,  especially  in  chlorite  and  talo  slate,  with 
which  it  is  dos^y  allied.  Marble  and  dolomite,  although  snboniinate»  are 
inry  important  and  oonspicuous  members.  Thej  are  either  feeUy 
dtfltinct  or  olosely  connected  together,  and  sometimes  form  entire  monntaiiis. 
Tliey  occur  most  generally  in  chlorite  and  talc  slate,  more  rarely  in  clay 
abale.    They  have  no  distinct  stratification,  but  a  three-fold  cleavage. 

Tho  iriiT  r  rnls  composing  the  rock  si>ecies  occurring  in  the  bottom  series 
uie  iJoL  uiiiie«juently  separated,  occasionally  in  line  cryf=*r»lli7ations.  Thus 
we  find  quartz  and  feldspar  in  gneiss,  mica  in  gneiss,  and  mica  ticiiist,  as 
also  garnet,  actinolite,  tremolite,  graphite,  <fec. 

Ore  beds  and  veins  oocur  here  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  various 
associated  mineral  species  are  either  separate  or  in  combinations  of  various 
kinds.  Beds  are  found  of  metallic  oxydes,  as  of  uutgnetic  and  specular 
iron  ore,  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Siberia,  JVorth  America,  Brazil,  and  other 
places.  There  are  also  ores,  as  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  zincblende, 
galena,  mispickel.  <S&c.,  this  being  particularly  shown  in  gneiss,  mica  schist, 
and  chlorite  slate. 

'The  veins  are  auriferous,  in  conipanv  with  quart;^  and  iron  pyrites 
0n  horostoue  and  guei»s)  ;  silver  ores,  aa  brittle  silver  glance,  silver 
glanea,  antimonial  silver,  with  iron  oies,  as  brown  iron  ore,  specular 
iKM^  micaceous  unon,  Ste. 

Veins  of  galena  are  generally  accompanied  by  calc  spar,  brown  spar,  and 
(||iarts;  veins  of  coj)jieroPes  (consisting  of  copper  pyrites,  glance  copper, 
and  grey  copper),  by  barytas  ;  veins  of  cobalt  and  bismuth,  by  flu(»r  spar, 
calc  spar,  and  barvies.  I'\ii  T'ii  T-inore.  veins  of  antimonial  glance  u  t'  lnro, 
with  mispickel,  molylKiena,  längsten,  scheclite,  (»^<"Mr  in  coniiexioii  iviih 
fluor  spar,  apatite,  chlorite,  &.c.  Others,  again,  are  met  with,  without  any 
ODetallic  miueral&!,  as  also  some  which  are  filled  wtUi  abnormal  masses. 

Hie  bottom  aeries  is  often  of  considerable  extent,  and  of  various  external 
taa^  dependent  upon  the  petrograpliical  character  of  the  members; 
i^on  the  influence  of  continually  destructive  forces ;  upon  the  more  or 
)Mb  compound  character  of  the  rocks ;  upon  the  atratifioation ;  and  upon 
ilie  varying  situation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
"  Wherf  The  bottom  series  i-  not  rnri-'derHbly  elevated  above  the 
sea,  it  forms  a  hilly  or  mf  u  it  i  ii  country  (n^  in  Sweden,  Finland, 
and  North  America),  in  which  the  waters  have  cvcuattsd  deep  channels, 
widening  in  places  into  lakes,  as  may  be  seen  on  a  large  scale  in  Finland, 
fliian  aiiiiiiiiifioiii  follow  either  the  line  of  direction  of  the  strata,  or  that  of 
iftttfOHty  deavage^  When  the  aea  coast  consists  of  strata  of  the  bottom 
irifciai,  it  is  generally  provided  with  deep  indentations,  forming  the  difi  seen 
so  conspicuously  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  With  a  greater 
'iMittaD  of  tb»  cifatattine  ahala,  its  forms  beoome  man  prominent: 
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moderately  high,  dome-sha|)ed  hills,  alternate  with  deeply  cut  valleys,  their 
siojies  provided  with  rough  and  rugged  rocks.  When  of  Alpine  height,  this 
rock  exhibits  heights,  sharp  combs  (horns,  needles,  teeth),  separated  by  valleys, 
whose  steep  sides  run  up  from  immeasurable  depths.  Transverse  valleys, 
contracting  and  widening,  with  terraced  slopes,  over  which  dash  foaming 
torrents,  divide  the  heaven-aspiring  rocks.        ••  • 

The  ground  resulting  from  the  weathering  of  the  bottom  series  varies 
much  with  the  subjacent  stone.  That  produced  from  feld.spathic  rocks,  as 
gneiss,  whitestone,  &c,,  furnishes  a  n>ixed,  loose,  and  exceedingly  fertile 
soil,  highly  favorable  to  vegetation,  on  account  of  its  richness  in  potasli, 
soda,  and  alumina.  The  case  is  ditierent  with  the  non-feldspathic  cr^'stalline 
schist :  these  generally  decompose  into  a  sterile,  poor  soil.  Marble  and 
dolomite  separate 'mutually  into  a  l  ine  and  dolomitic  sand,  this  division 
being  facilitated  by  a  proportion  of  iron  pyrites.  The  swelling  of  the 
latter  produced  by  oxydation,  crumbles  down  the  rock  with  irresistible 
force. 

The  bottom  series,  which  not  unfrequently  form  entire  mountains  and 
mountain  chains,  occur  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Great  Britain,  in  the 
Hartz  and  Thuringia  (only  in  traces),  in  the  Saxony  Erzgebirge,  in 
Huhemia  and  Moravia,  in  the  S|)essart,  the  CMenwald,  the  Black  Forest, 
and  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  ;  also,  in  the  Cevenncs,  in  Galicia  and 
Portugal,  in  middle  and  western  France,  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Apennines,  Hungary,  Siebenbürgen,  and  the 
neighboring  region  of  the  Danube.  In  other  countries  than  Europe,  it  is 
found  in  Asia,  from  the  Ural  to  Siberia :  in  the  Himalayas  and  the 
neighboring  mountains.  In  New  Holland  and  North  America,  it  occurs 
in  great  extent 

Middle  Seribs. 

The  essential  geognostical  character  of  the  middle  series  consists  in  its 
resting  on  the  bottom,  and  in  being  covered  by  the  top  series.    The  species 
composing  this  series  are  unquestionably  Neptunian,  being  partly  chemical 
formations  of  water,  and  partly  mechanical  de{M>sits  ;  they  thus  exhibit  both 
isonomic  and  heteronomic  formations,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  abnormaL 
masses,  have  experienced  certain  modifications.  The  occurrence  of  carbonate? 
of  lime  is  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  middle  series,  here 
presenting  its   highest   degree  of  development.      It  is  either  compact 
limestone  or  crystalline  marble,  and  of  various  degrees  of  purity.  It 
generally  contains  admixtures  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  of  alumina,  in 
greater  or  less  quantity.    The  presence  of  the  former  converted  it  into 
dolomite,  of  the  latter  into  marl ;  b4.)th  together,  into  magnesian  marl,  Next9 
in  quantity  and  extent  to  limestone,  comes  silex.  m 

Various  salts,  as  gypsum,  anhydrite,  rock  salt,  carbonate  of  iron,  &c,, 
are  very  abundant ;  carbon,  also,  is  extensively  distributed,  and  by  its 
combinations  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  sufficiently  proclaims  its  organic 
origin.    The  occurrence  of  veins,  especially  of  native  metals,  is  less  frequent 
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than  in  the  bottom  series,  deoreaAing  with  the  distance  from  the  latter. 
Conglomerates  and  sandstone  are  met  with  more  abundantly,  and  alternate 
with  masses  oi  marl,  with  occasional  beds  of  ciny  iriter|H^«prl  The  strata 
are  generally  more  extended  than  in  the  boUoia  series,  and  saddle  and 
Uough  lormaiioDs  are  oi  more  frequent  occurrence. 

The  Bikidle  leries,  thlioi^  oAm  existing  at  oomiderable  heights,  more 
generally  occupmi  the  leas  devated  parts  4)f  moimtaiii  nasses.  It  is 
«laporited,  eitites  ooofonnably  er-  iiionßWmSorttMy,  on  the  bottem  series,  in 
the  former  case  pasriqg  as  gradually  into  the  bottom  Tocks»  as  it  is  diaiiify 
distinct  in  the  latter. 

Ortranic  remains  are  found  in  mo^t  members,  sometimes  exl.stinpi;  in  such 
quaiiuty  as  to  have  furnished  the  principal  matter  of  tlie  strata.  Tiie 
greater  number  of  these  remains  belong  to  extinct  creations,  the  more 
recent  strata  alone  exhibiting  forms  bearing  uu  allinity  to  the  present. 
The  middle  series  Is  di^isiUe  into  a  primary,  seeemdtoy,  and  iertmrjf. 

*  Primary  Middle,  or  TnauUion  Roekt. 

A  portion  of  the  palreozoic  group  of  Elie  de  Beaumfmt  Itclongs 
to  this  division  of  our  subject.  The  primary  middle  separates  the 
bottom  series  I'rom  the  Hoctz,  in  external  api>earance  having  nmch  in 
couuiion  with  the  former.  The  more  recent  transition  strata  incline 
still  mme  in  character  to  the  fleets.  The  strata  an  more  oUique  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  bottom  series  than  at  a  greater  distance.  CfHigto^ 
merates,  with  a  cement  frequently  crystalline,  alternate  with  poraly 
chemical  products  of  an  imperfectly  crystalline  or  amorphous  character. 
Limestone  occurs  more  conspicuously  in  the  newer  beds.  This  is 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  marble  and  dolomite  ;  found  more  abundantly, 
however,  in  that  t>f  limestone  and  compact  magnesian  limestone.  Carbon 
is  found  partly  pure,  as  in  anthracite  and  graphite,  and  partly  combined  with 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  as  coal.  Metallic  minerals  occur,  but  in  less 
abiindance,  than  in  the  bottom  series :  c£  metals  there  are  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  mercury; — of  metalloids»  anenio  and  antimony;— of  ores, 
galena,  solphuret  of  iron«  magnetic  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  stncblMide,  red 
sUrer  ore,  glance  antimony,  grey  copper,  and  cinnabar;— of  oxydes, 
specular,  red,  brown,  and  magnetic,  iron  ores of  metallic  salts,  principally 
sphwrosidrite.  and  electric  calamine.  These  occur  in  beds  and  nests,  as 
also  in  veins,  the  latter  somefimes  of  great  extent.  The  number  n(  ff>*:<;i| 
remains  increases  with  the  distance  fronv  the  bottom  series ;  plants  maive 
their  appearance  in  the  more  recent  transition  strata,  as  in  the  anthracite 
coal  measures,  which  bear  the  impress  of  a  damp  insider  flora.  Decided 
cotyledons  ara  not  yet  found ;  aoo^ledons,  however,  exist  in  abundance.  ' 
Two  formations  may  be  distinguished :  the  transition  slate,  and  the 
carboniferous. 

J^anntian-slate  Formation.  It  is  this  formation  which  most  nearly 
apfnozimates  to  the  bottom  series,  so  as  to  exhibit  an  insensible  gradation 
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into  it,  when  their  mutual  stratification  is  conformable.  The  clay  slate  ii 
here  quite  characteristic,  and  presents  itself  in  the  most  varied  modifications, 
among  w  liich  chlorite  ami  talcose  occur  in  particular  places.  Next  to  this 
comes  grauNvacke,  as  grauwacke  shale,  along  which  are  arranged  sandstone 
and  quartz  rock.  Compact  limestone  and  dolomite  occur  here  only  in 
proporti4in  to  the  floetz.  Fo.xsil  remains  are  found  only  in  single  beds,  and 
coal  is  seldom  concentrated  in  large  masses.    The  principal  species  are : 

Clay  Siate,  as  common  roof,  alum,  and  calcareous  clay  slate.  Its 
stratification  is  very  perfect ;  sometimes  entirely  straight,  sometimes  bent  in 
greater  or  less  curves,  and  again  contorted  in  everj'  imaginable  manner,  it 
occasionally  traverses  whole  mountains.  It  is  almost  always  found  in  consi- 
derable masses,  and  frequently  alternates  with  the  other  members  of  the 
transition  shale,  as  with  chlorite  schist,  laic  slate,  grauwacke  and  grauwacke 
slale,  liornslate,  ja.«<per,  silicious  shale,  and  quartz  rock.  In  places  where  no 
abnormal  masses  could  operate  on  it,  it  occurs  as  slate  clay. 

Chlorite  and  Talc  Slate,  of  a  character  much  as  in  the  bottom  series. 
They  are  nearly  allied  to  schalstein,  into  which  they  pass,  as  also  into 
chlorite  and  talc  flagstone. 

Grauwacke,  in  all  its  modifications,  a.s  the  common,  fine,  small,  coane, 
and  large  grain,  as  slaty,  and  as  grauwacke  slate.  Sometimes  one  modifi- 
cation prevails,  sometimes  another.  The  colors  var\'  much;  grey,  however, 
appears  to  predominate.  Oxyde  of  iron.  f)enetrnting  the  stone  in  an  ochrey 
tbrm,  gires  to  it  a  red  coloring.  A  soil  is  produced  by  its  decomposition 
which  acts  more  advantageously  on  vegetation  than  clay  slate. 

Silicious  Conglomerate.  This  jiasses  into  grauwacke,  and  is  similarly 
constituted.    It  is  generali v  colored  red  bv  oxvde  of  iron. 

Sandstone,  which  passes  into  quartz  rock,  and  when  mixed  with  mica 
approaches  more  or  less  to  mica  schist.  Its  decomposition  consists  in  a 
mechanical  division.  It  is  generally  clay  or  (juartz  sandstone,  and  of  a 
light  color. 

Quartz  rock.  This  not  seldom  passes  into  the  above-mentioned  sand- 
stone. Its  colors  are  white,  brown,  red,  and  violet ;  it  imbeds  certain 
rock  s|>ecies  of  this  formation,  as  silicious  shale,  clay  slate,  and  some  others. 
It  resists  weathering  very  well,  on  which  account  it  exerts  great  influence 
on  the  form  of  mountains. 

Limestone.  This  is  most  generally  compact,  pure  or  mixed  with  silex, 
of  grey  or  variegated  colors,  the  latter  often  connected  with  the  pre- 
sence of  corals.  Marble  sometimes  occurs  independently,  and  sometimes 
connected  with  compact  limestone,  into  which  it  passes.  It  runs  into 
calcareous  clay  slate  and  marble  flagstone.  Nodules  of  limestone  often  lie 
in  clay  slate,  and  are  frequently  ranged  in  such  succession  as  to  foi-m  beds 
by  their  contact,  which,  when  of  great  extent  and  size,  form  prominent 
components  of  mountain  masses.  Where  it  alternates  with  strata  of  the 
transition  slate,  it  exhibits  a  distinct  stratification,  which  is  sometimes  greatly 
modified  by  the  presence  of  mica.  Caves  abound  in  it,  these  being 
generally  lined  and  ornamented  with  stalactital  and  stalagmital  matter. 
Examples  are  seen  in  the  Baumanns-cave  and  Biels-cave  in  the  Hartz,  the 
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cave  of  Montaerret,  not  far  from  Cordona,  in  Catalonia  {pi.  53,/^.  3), 
and  the  Grotte  des  Demoiselles  near  St.  Bauzille  du  Putoir  in  the  French 
department  of  Herault,  ßg.  1.  This  so-called  transition  limestone  often 
contains  nests  of  red  iron  ore,  of  spathic  iron,  and  the  brown  iron-stone,  as 
also  of  calamine  in  companv  with  <j;alena  and  (•o|)j)er  ores. 

Dolomite,  both  in  its  trne  crystalline  state  and  as  compact  inagnesian 
limestone.  It  is  very  conspicuous,  but  limited  to  restricted  areas.  It  also 
o<Mitams  caves,  which,  however,  are  not  lined  with  stalactites,  but  with 
rfaombohedral  crystals.  Weathering  converts  it  into  a  loose  sandy  earth. 
-  The  extent  of  the  transition  slate  rocks  is  often  very  consideraUe,  as  also 
is  their  occasional  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  Hart/,  this 
elevation  is  about  2800  feet,  in  the  Black  Forest  over  4000,  and  in  the  Andes 
nearly  2*2,000.  Where  the  strata  are  rather  level,  the  mountain  forms  are 
generally  more  ronnded,  w  hile  w  ith  a  more  vertical  position  these  are  nuich 
bolder.  Clay-talc  and  clilorite-schist  often  form  widely  extended  plateaus  ; 
and  where  they  are  intersected  by  long  valleys,  elongated  mountain  ridges. 
The  sides  of  the  transverse  valleys,  as  the  8elkethal  in  the  Hartz,  and  the 
Sohwanathal  in  Thuringia,  are  conunonly  beset  with  rocks.  Granular 
qoarts  rock  and  sandstone  not  unfrequently  form  rounded  mounds,  which 
project  above  the  graiiwacke  and  slate  masses.  Limestone,  at  low  levels, 
presents  nothing  remarkable  in  its  forms;  the  contrary  is,  however,  the  case 
when  it  occurs  at  greater  heights ;  in  narrow  valleys  it  f<mns  pr<  (  !;  :rous 
rork<  which  are  more  conspicuous  than  those  of  grauwacke  and  elay  slate. 
Tile  exterior  of  dolomite  is  very  roufrh.  The  Lurleyfels  near  St.  Cioarshausen, 
ill  tlif  valley  of  the  Rhine, consists  of  grauwacke  and  clay  slate  (y>/.  W.i.ftji^.  5). 

In  Ijiiizlaiid,  where  the  transition  slate  occurs  in  great  j)erleotion  of 
development,  three  systems  have  been  distinguished ;  the  Cambrian,  the 
SUurian,  and  the  Devonian.  Hausmann,  rejecting  the  first,  only  admits 
the  two  latter,  and  characterizes  them  in  the  foUoMring  manner : 

a.  The  older  or  SUnrioM  Syttem^  containing  only  crystalline  qpeciei»  or 
those  approximating  to  the  crystalline.  Here  belong  the  older  clay  date, 
ohlorite-schist,  and  talc-slate.  The  clay  slate  is  distinguished  from  the  more 
recent  clay-slates,  by  the  presence  of  a  silicate  of  alumina  (cliia^tolite  or 
andalusite)  occurring  in  innumerable  quantities  of  individual  cr\stals  in 
some  localities.  Schulz,  however.  fr(»m  recent  in\ estigations.  doubts  the 
validity  of  this  character.  The  »)ccurrence  of  andalusite  may  be  c  losely 
connected  with  the  penetration  of  clay  slate  by  granite.  Fossils  exist  only 
m  small  quantity,  and  are  restricted  to  itHBviäaal  bed^ 

h.  The  newer  or  DewmSin^tifUim,  in  which  the  graawacki^  in  connexion 
with  silicious  conglomerate  and  quartz  rock,  genenlly  of  a  red^^  color,  is 
tile  most  ciMispiciious  member.  Limestone  occurs  in  single  nodules  and  in 
qimnected  ma8se%^,J^|its  system  contains  a  greater  abundance  of  fossil 
remains  than  the  preceding,  both  of  plants  and  animals.  Three  principal 
divisions  may  be  established  :  one  containing  clay  and  ro<»nntr  slate  in 
predominance  ;  the  second,  (juartz  rock  ;  and  the  third,  grauw  a'  kr,  with 
subordinate  masses  of  limestone.  The  clay  slate  is  often  fissured,  a  stnkjgg 
example  of  wliich  occurs  on  the  Lahn  {^pl.  4U,  Jig.  8). 
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The  veins  occunriDg  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  lysteniB,  of  dkmI 
in)poilance,are:  the  auriferous;  the  ai^ntiferous,  with  red  silver  ore  and 
antimonial  silver,  accompanied  by  arsenic  and  galena ;  the  hydraigyriferous, 
with  native  mercury  and  cinnabar  ;  the  cupriferous,  with  copper  oxydes  and 
salts,  combined  with  quartz  and  barytas;  the  piumbiferous,  with  galena ; 
antiniouiternus,  with  quartz;  and  pyriferous,  with  spathic  iron.  These 
veins,  uhicii  are  sometimes  of  great  extent,  occur  priocipally  in  the 

^  e         clay  slate. 

Elie  lie  licauiiioiit  classifies  the  older  strata  in  (juite  a  tlitFereiit  manner. 
He  divides  them  into  a  Cambrian,  a  Silurian,  and  a  Devonian  system.  '  ^ 

a.  The  CanArian  tyttem  (systdnie  CaiAbrique),  according  to  this  emffiili 
gedogbt,  u  composed  of  the  strata  which  rest  immediately  on  the  abnormal 
masses,  gneiss,  dtc,  included.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Cambrian 
mountains  in  Wales,  where  it  has  been  particularly  studied  by  Sedgew  ick. 
No  very  conspicuous  or  decided  characters  distinguish  this  system  from  the 
Silurian  ;  they  are,  however,  deposited  nonconformably,  and  consist  of 
grauwacke,  clay  slate,  and  quart?:  nn  k.  The  limestDiic  of  very  dark  coloi 
and  hnitit'  tracture.  is  in  incniisideralile  amount,  and  the  r-lay  slate  is  the 
same  wliieh  we  have  already  referred  to  as  containinu  cliiasti)lile.  The 
rocks  rarely  contain  organic  remains,  and  plainly  exhibit  the  effects  of  an 
elevated  temperature.  -.  "SH 

b.  The  Süwrian  tystem  (lower  grauwacke,  terrain  «cdmüar,  ^vfmmb 
Silurien).  We  owe  otir  knowledge  of  this  system  to  the  elaborate 
investigations  of  Murchison.  The  petn^puphical  character  of  the  rocks 
coincides  with  that  of  the  Cambrian  system,  although  the  palseontcrfogical 
and  stratification  conditions  are  different.  They  arc  fntmd  in  complete 
devel<»[)ini'iit  in  England,  and  have  been  divided  by  Mui(  lii^t>n  into  many 
groups.  P/.  U),  fi!!.  1,  presents  a  section  of  the  Silurian  .system.  Below 
all  the  rest  lie  the  strata  of  the  Cambrian  .system,  A,  against  which  lean 
those  of  the  Silurian.  The  lowest  group  forms  the  Llandeilo  formation, 
consisting  of  beds  of  sandstone  (10)  and  fine  granular  slaty  grauwack^ 
sometimes  containing  lime  concretions.  Against  this,  and  of  course  at  9t 
higher  geognostical  level,  rests  the  Caradoc  formation,  6,  composed  of  deep, 
red  sandstones  (7  and  9),  penetrated  by  dirty  yellow  veins  of  rpiartr., 
alternating  with  limestone  (6  and  8).  Then  follow  the  Wenlock 
strata,  c,  consisting  of  clay  slate  (5)  as  the  principal  mass,  with  richly 
fossiliferous.  dark,  and  partly  crystalline  linK^stone  (J).  The  addit'nn 
of  clay-slate  substance  carries  tliis  Wenl<»ck  liiiii'  Lnadually  into  clay  slate. 
The  lM)undarv  of  this  svstem  is  formed  bv  the  Ludlow  formation,  d.  The 
lowest  bed,  consisting  of  clay  slate  (3),  rests  immediately  on  the' 
Wenlock  lime ;  upon  this  lies  a  subcrystalline  day^  lime  (2),  ealle4 
Aymestry  limestone  by  Murchison,  and,  with  the  micaceous  lime  andcl^ 
sandstone  containing  an  abundance  of  ichthydites,  closing  the  serieS^1^Hil| 

The  thickness  of  the  Llandeilo  strata  amounts  to  1200  feet :  oTlB 
Caradoc.  to  2500  :  of  the  Wenlock,  to  1000  (1800?);  and  of  the  Ludlow,  tö 
1500  (2000  ?).  The  entire  thickness  of  the  Silurian  system  in  England  thus 
amounts  to  6200  feet  (7500 ?).  '       '  ^^^iMfj^,,^ 
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The  strata  of  the  Silurian  system,  in  Brittany,  exhibit  a  ))eculiar 
.  character :  they  are  bent  in  an  undulating  manner,  so  that  the  land  consists 
of  small  flat  hills,  whose  heights  are  formed  by  sandstone,  and  the  valleys  by 
slate.  A  section  of  the  country  between  Rennes  and  Nantes  ( pi.  46,  fig.  3) 
will  make  this  sufficiently  evident.  The  undulating  layers,  a,  consist  of  the 
sandstones  ;  the  slates,  b,  occupying  the  troughs  of  the  valleys.  Each  wave 
appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  granite,  d,  in  proof  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  metamorphism  experienced  by  the  slates 
lying  nearest  to  it.  Many  members,  occurring  in  England,  in  the  Silurian 
system,  are  entirely  wanting  in  Brittany,  such  as  the  Llandeilo  flags  and  the 
Ludlow  rocks.  Upon  the  Cambrian  system,  A  ( pi.  46,  fig.  2),  there  rests 
immediately  a  coarse  silicious  conglomerate,  of  a  red  color  (1),  which, 
•  from  the  accurate  investigations  of  May,  appears  to  belong  to  the  Caradoc 
rocks,  with  the  incumbent  greenish  quartz  sandstone  strata  (2),  the 
non-fossiliferous  limestones  (3),  and  the  fossiliferous  quartz  sandstones. 
The  strata  of  a  bituminous  limestone  (5),  which  alternates  with  black 
clay  slate,  and  is  known  as  Figuelles  limestone,  correspond  to  the  limestone 
masses  which  occur  in  England  in  the  Wenlock  group. 

c.  The  Devonian  System  (Old  Red  Sandstone,  Terrain  anthraxifcre, 
Systeme  Dövonien),  This  has  likewise  been  ably  investigated  by  Mur- 
chison,  who  distinguishes  three  principal  subdivisions  in  England.  Fig.  4 
is  a  section  of  this  system  as  found  in  England. 

The  first  division,  1,  the  tile-stone,  lies  immediately  upon  the  upper  strata 
tof  the  Silurian  system.  It  contains  a  fine-grained  sandstone  of  decided 
stratification,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  split  into  fine  lamineB,  serving  the 
purpose  of  tiles.  It  passes  gradually  into  the  Ludlow  rocks,  upon  which  it 
immediately  rests,  and  with  which  it  has  a  similar  stratification  :  it  contains 
ver}'  many  ichthyolites.  The  second  division  forms  the  cornstone,  2,  an 
alternation  of  variegated  marls  with  sandstones  and  impure  limestones,  in 
which  are  scattered  small  concretions  resembling  grains  of  corn.  The 
upper  division,  3,  consists  of  quartz  sandstone,  alternating  with  coarse- 
grained conglomerates  and  marls,  through  which  pass  inconsiderable  beds 
of  coal.  The  Devonian  system  attains  a  thickness  of  10,000  feet  in  the 
southwest  of  England. 

The  transition  slate  rocks  are  very  rich  in  springs,  both  mineral  and  hot. 
Their  distribution  is  very  extended,  being  found  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Great  Britain,  in  the  Hartz,  in  Thuringia,  Hesse,  Wallachia,  and  West- 
phalia :  in  the  Rhine  mountains,  in  the  Taunus,  West  Forest,  and  in  part  in 
the  Eifel :  in  Upper  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  the 
chain  of  the  Alps,  in  Brittany,  and  other  parts  of  France ;  in  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Apennines,  in  Turkey,  Greece,  Siebenbürgen,  Poland,  Russia,  and 
in  Africa,  as  well  as  America,  both  North  and  South.  Their  rich 
development  in  North  America  has  been  ably  investigated  by  the  New 
York  geologists.  Murchison,  in  connexion  with  M.  de  Verneuil,  has 
published  very  copious  investigations  upon  these  rocks  as  they  occur  m 
Eastern  Europe. 
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The  remarkable  table  mountain  at  the  rn]>e  of  Good  Hope  (PI.  43,  Fi^. 
20)  consists  in  great  part  of  this  rock.  The  succession  of  the  strntn  In  the 
Ardennes  is  very  difficult  to  deteniiine,  their  features  beinf;  much  obscured 
by  the  numerous  contortions  and  uudulaiiuus  {pi  46, ßg-  5).  By  reason  of 
these  flexures,  many  strata  are  brought  several  times  to  light  on  a  sectioiit 
to  that  it  would  be  very  «rroneous  to  consider  them  as  so  many  distinct 
layers.  It  is  continued  in  the  Rhenish  transition  rocks,  as  shown  in  profile 
of  the  section  just  referred  to. 

The  Silurian  sy^^tem  is  indicated  by  »S;  upon  this  rests  the  Devonian.  D. 
it  has  ])('pn  broken  tlirough  by  the  volcanic  mass  V,  and  upheaved  on  both 
sides.  Tiie  more  recent  Floetz  is  seen  resting  asjain^^t  the  right  side,  a.><  the 
carbonate  of  lime  k,  carboniferous  sandstone  ks,  the  anthracite  st,  and  the 
Vosges  sandstone  Vog.  The  Eifel,  the  Hundsrück,  Taunus,  and  the  RothUaar 
mountain,  are  heights  which  form  the  continuation  of  the  Ardennes.  This 
may  be  easily  followed  on  the  gecgnostical  map^  PL  46,  ßg.  6.  Single 
portions  of  the  Devonian  rest  on  the  Silurian  near  Kronenbuxg,  which  appear 
to  have  stood  in  connexion  with  that  in  the  West  Forest,  and  near  DusseU 
dorf  Upon  the  Devonian  there  rests  a  narrow  strip  of  the  carboniferous, 
at  Arnsberg  the  carl)t>nate  of  lime,  at  Iserlohn  the  carbon iferon«;  ??andstone,  and 
at  Hattingen  and  Muhlhoim  the  stone  eoal.  which  is  also  seen  at  Kaisers- 
lautern. Next  follows  the  Trias,  which  begins  not  far  from  Brilon,  passes 
by  a  small  strip  of  the  Devonian  in  the  vicinity  of  Marburg  and  Giessen, 
and  ends  to  the  north  of  Homburg.  It  again  appears  at  Bittburg.  Single 
portions  of  the  Vosges  sandstone  occur  at  St.  Wendel  and  to  the  northeast 
of  Birkenfeld.  Then  follow  chalk  rocks,  which  occur  in  the  north  at 
Bochum.  Their  place  is  supplied  in  the  south  by  tertiary  masses  at 
Wiesbaden  and  Mayence,  in  the  west  not  far  from  Bonn  and  Gemünd, 
upon  which  rest  alhivial  ma.vscs  at  Frankfort.  Darmstadt,  and  Düsseldorf. 
Volcanic  mas-^es  break  throu<.'h  the  strata  at  Andernach  and  Coblentz,  as 
also  in  Siebingeburge,  and  in  the  West  Forest. 

The  other  side  of  the  Ardennes  appears  to  be  formed  of  tlie  Hartz  and  tlie 
ThüringerwiUd,  a  geological  chart  of  which  is  presented  in  fg.  9.  The 
Hartz,  whose  greater  part  consists  of  grauwacke,  is  broken  through  in  the 
middle  by  granite,  and  by  small  masaes  of  porphyry,  which  play  a  greater 
part  in  tl^  ThAringerwald.  The  transition  limestone  is  not  inconsideraUe 
in  the  Hartz,  and  constitutes  at  Grund  and  Räbeland  entire  mountains 
belonging  to  the  Devonian  system.  In  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the 
Hart/,  the  strata  become  more  recent :  we  pass  over  the  carboniferous,  the 
todi liegende,  the  zechstein.  the  variegated  sandstones,  the  muschelkalk,  the 
keu])cr,  the  lias,  the  ool  tr,  the  quadersandstone,  the  chalk,  tertiary  mas<»es, 
and  diluvium.  The  saiue  order  of  succession  may  also  be  followed  from 
the  ThAringerwald. 

FossiLa  or  Tan  TnAnsiTioiff  Slatb  Rocis.   The  fossils  of  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  nearly  all  belong  to  forms  dilfonntfrom  those  of  the  present 
•  t  1    Some  of  the  most  characteristic  are  figured  on  pi  87,  principally  after 
Elie  de  Beaumont 
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Stromalopora  concentrica  {ßg.  1)  exiiihits  a  corolla  with  fine  furrows 
distributed  concentrically  on  a  spherical  surface.  Tragos  acetabulum 
(Jig.  tiiiiiiiar  lu  tlic  last,  cup-shaped,  with  irregular  pits.  Syringopnra 
tykreata  (Jig.  3),  Calenipora  etcormdbf  {ßg.  4),  C.  labyrintkica  (pi  42, 
ßg.  65).  The  Syringopora  are  dutinguished  from  the  Calenipora  by  the 
poeitieii  of  the  tubes  in  which  the  poljrpt  lived.  In  both,  these  are  stnd^t ; 
but  while  those  of  the  former  ramify,  and  have  internal  walla,  those  of  the 
latter  are  arranged  singly  one  after  the  other;  their  extremities  forming 
chain  or  net-like  figures.  Aulopora  is  a  somewhat  similar  genus,  of  which 
.1.  serpens  {pi.  'M ,  jh'.  7)  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  The  small 
tubular  cavities  are  combiiit'd  in  a  reticulatiun,  by  which  they  are 
dislingui.shed  from  the  preceding.  Cyathophyllu:  and  Astrttee  are  also 
somewhat  siniilai':  while,  however,  the  former  grow  up  separately,  and  may 
püvfy,  in  the  latter  the  individual  portions  are  fused  together.  PI. 
9li  ßg.  ft,  represents  Cyathf^hyUwn  ca^itosum;  pL  42,  ßg.  64,  C. 
kexagonMm  ;  pi.  87,  ßg.  6,  Attraa  anatuu  ;  and  pi.  42,  Jig.  66,  A.  poro$a. 
These  corals  generally  occur  in  associations  forming  large  blocks ;  others, 
•gain,  as  the  Reteporae,  Gorgonias,  and  Favosites,  are  different  in  this 
res|>ect.  These  are  free,  and  consist  of  imbricated  tubes,  communicating  bv 
pores.      Here  belong:   Favosites  poli/Wfji/i/ia  (pi.  37,  8),  Retepura 

ini'undihulnm  (Jig  9),  and  (iitf^onia  tissintilis  (ßi!.  10).  'I'lie  first  star  fishes 
were  not  free,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  but  were  supported  centrally  on 
a  jointed  stem.  A  most  interesting  relation  exists  between  the  structure  of 
the  fosdl  Echinoderms  and  the  embryological  character  of  those  d  the 
|weaent  day.  The  succession  of  extinct  and  fossil  forms  is  beautifully 
tjrpified  in  the  changes  which  the  existing  species  of  allied  families  pass 
through  in  their  progress  from  the  ovum  to  the  aduh.  The  oldest 
Echinoderms  known  in  Palaeontology,  are  the  Cystides,  these  being  at 
the  same  time  the  most  imj>erfect.  They  appear  as  spherical,  armless  iuxiies 
covered  with  plates,  with  an  oral  aperture  on  the  upper  part,  an  anal  on  the 
side,  and  fixed  to  the  ground  by  a  jointed  stem.  Then  come  the  Crinoids, 
fixed  like  the  last,  but  provided  with  jointed  arms,  whose  motions  sutüced 
to  intnyiuoe  fi>6d  into  the  central  mouth.  Next  appe«r  'Opfaiiiras, 
with  arms  like  the  Crinoids,  and  fixed  when  young  to  a  stem  or 
pedicle,  from  which  they  become  free  when  adult  Fmally,  we  have  the 
Asteroids,  which  immediately  after  birth  possess  arms  and  a  free  motion. 
The  Cystide«  occur  in  the  transition  rocks,  but  very  rarely.  Crinoids  are 
more  abundant.  Of  these,  the  individn.il  fossils,  as  well  as  Inrirer  p<)rtions 
of  the  arms  and  stems,  are  fVe(pient!y  found  and  known  as  encrinital  joints 
or  bones.  Tli«*  crowns,  however,  are  more  rarely  met  with,  and  the  cause 
of  the  .separation  of  the  parts  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  integuments  and  consequent  dispersion  of  the  portions, 
prodttCMBd  by  death.  PI.  87  repraaeiili  HypanAoeriiau  dBeam»,  Jtm,  -H, 
CfMkoeriiiMM  pyt^orm»,ß^.  1%  lWafc^fftiii/^#»iiii%ftt>,  ßS^M  ttoA 

Mollusca  are  of  frequent  occiirreAe(M#m  triBsition  slate.  Of  course 
llwrinilii  ■limir  are  fbood,  the  soft  parts  loo  readily  undergoing  deoomposttion. 
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Hie  hinged  bivalves  belong  to  thr  A(  cphalu  or  Conchilera;  the  sin^^ 
unilocular  shells  to  the  Gasteropoda.   The  chambered  shellB  an  referable  to 

the  Cephalopoda,  or  cuttle  fisli  order. 

The  Acephalous  Molhisca  have  a  soft  mucous  body  inclosed  bv  a  mantle 
which  secretes  on  both  sides  a  calcareous  shell  inclosing  the  anunal  The 
shells  are  connected  at  the  back  by  a  hinge,  more  or  less  toothed.  The 
hinges  exhibit  differences  sufficient  to  furnish  excellent  distinctive  characters. 
The  flheOs  are  united  by  muscles,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  can  shut 
them  at  pleasure.  The  Acephala  are  divided  into  Monomyaria  and 
Diniyaria.  as  the  shell  has  one  or  two  closing  muscles. 

The  Monomyaria  occur  in  but  slight  development  in  the  transition  slate» 
the  Qstraceae  being  entirely  "wanting,  while  traces  of  the  Pectlnidse  are 
exceedingly  rare.  The  A%iculacea?  are  of  ntore  decided  occurrence;  of 
these  Avicula  lineata  (pi.  37,  Jig.  15)  is  the  mo.st  abundant.  The  Aviculae 
have  an  oblique  shell,  with  an  acute  process  of  the  hinge,  which  carries  a 
small  tooth.  ' 

The  Dimyaria  are  found  in  great  variety,  and  are  especially  reprinted 
by  the  CanUaceeB.  These  have  thick,  equal  valves,  with  irregular  cardinal 
teeth,  and  strong  muscular  tmpressions  connected  with  the  more  or  leis 
spherical  external  form.  Cardium  lyelli  (pi.  37,  ßg.  16),  C.  pectunculoida 
{fig-  17),  and  C.  vUmarense  (fig.  18).  Cypricardits  belonging  to  the  same 
family,  differ  in  having  oblong  inequilateral  valves.  They  have  two  to  three 
principal  cardinal  teeth,  the  preceding  genus  having  four.  PI  37  fig.  19«, 
represents  Cyprictndia  impressa.  Among  Acepliula  the  Brae  hiopoda  are 
particularly  abundant ;  tiiey  here  attain  their  greatest  development, 
decreasing  mwe  and  more  in  number  and  variety  in  the  more  recent 
formations.  They  are  bivalve,  but  recognisable  by  the  inequality  of  the 
two  valves,  one  being  much  larger  than  the  other.  The  genus  Penloments, 
to  which  belongs  P.  knightii  (pi.  37,  fig.  19*,  and  pi.  A%  fig.  62),  has 
Strongly  curved  benks,  and  in  the  interior  five  longitudinal  chambers,  two 
in  one  valve  and  three  in  the  other,  formed  by  projecting  longitudinal 
plates. 

The  Strygncpphnin  have  an  undulating  hinge  niaririn,  over  which  the 
beak  of  the  larger  vaJve  projects.  A  ujore  or  less  regular  triangular  space, 
the  hinge  space,  is  thus  formed,  which  is  pierced  by  a  triangular  perforation, 
contracting  with  age.  and  becoming  at  last  completely  closed.  PL  87,  fig.  20, 
represents  Strygocephahu  Imrtini  from  before,  and  ßg.  81  from  the  side. 
Leptcna  is  an  allied  form,  with  the  hinge  margin  straight,  the  beaks  very 
close,  and  the  cardinal  area  very  small  and  without  perforation ;  Liptana 
hia  {sarcinuIatOt  pi  37,  fig.  22).  The  species  of  the  genus  Orthis  have  in 
peneral  the  same  structure  ns  I^eptasnu ;  they  are  distiriL'uished  by  the 
presence  of  a  perforation  in  the  cnrrlitiul  urea;  Orthis  lepi.s  {fig.  23).  The 
Spirifers  have  a  straight  or  curved  hnige  margin,  cardinal  area  larLre.  \vith 
a  large  triangular  aperture  and  bent  beaks.  The  species  Spirifer  radialus 
{fig.  24")  and  S.  speciosus  (fi^  25),  are  very  characteristic  of  the  transition 
strata.  The  very  distinct  Terebratuhs  are  found  in  great  abundance  in 
neariy  all  fossiliferous  strata.  The  beait  of  the  larger  valve  is  provided 
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with  a  rotind  aperture^  throuj^  wbieli  puMi  tha  attaohbig  ligameot ;  nndai 
thii  lies  tha  tiiangidar  carduial  araa»  bordering  beneath  on  the  cardinal 
margin.  The  most  common  species  are  Terahratula  feriUi  {pi.  37,  fitj;.  20), 
T  wihonii  (  figs.  27  and  28).  afftnis  {pi.  42  J/>.  59),  crispata  {pi.  37,  //£,'.  29). 
and  imbricata  {ß,g.  30).  In  the  Devonian  System  we  have  Cticeolu 
saudalinn  of  conical  shape,  provided  with  an  opercuiiun  beneath 
{ßgs.  31  and  32)  ;  ako  Producta  dcpressa  (pi.  42,  fig.  58). 

The  Gasteropoda  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  their 
eztamal  fonn.  The  shells  of  this  family  are  twisted  from  left  to  right 
(dextrat),  sometimes,  however,  in  the  opposite  direotioa  (sinistral),  and 
gmerally  consist  of  one,  rarely  of  two  valves.  In  them  we  distinguiih  an 
f^x  and  a  base,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  the  orifice  through  which  the 
animal  protrudes  itself.  The  axis  around  which  the  spiral  cone  is  wound  is 
called  the  columella  or  spindle;  this  is  generally  solid;  when  hollow,  the 
aperture  of  the  space  included,  is  called  the  iniibilicus.  Some  gaütero[KMiH 
possess  an  operculum  by  which  the  opening  can  be  closed  after  the 
retreating  animal. 

The  family  of  Turbinites  is  characterized  by  a  turriform,  conically  wound 
Aell,  with  the  mouth  Mitire  and  rounded.  The  columella  is  curved,  and 
cmds  in  a  small  open  umbilicus.  The  tptcm  of  the  genus  Turbo  have 
mostly  beautifitHy  <»namented  shells.  The  most  important  species  is  Turbo 
fquamifems  (pi.  37,  ßg.  33).  MModanta  is  allied  to  Turbo ;  in  this  genU' 
the  «K^umella  ends  at  the  aperture  in  a  projection  or  tooth :  Monodontv 
purpurea  (fs^.  34).  The  genus  Natica  also  belongs  here  ;  its  species  have 
the  spire  depressed,  the  njierture  ovate,  with  r\  trenchant  rifjlit  border,  a 
callosity  nia-sking  the  umbulicus :  N.  subcostatti.  Plcurotoinai  ki  has  a 
conical  spire  with  oblique  oval  aperture;  P.  defrancei  (fig.  35),  P.  Uovdii 
{fig.  36).  Euomphalus  possesses  an  inconsiderable  spire,  sometimes  none 
at  di;  the  aperture  perfect,  with  angular  border;  umbilicus  smooth:  E. 
rugomu  ifig,  W),  E.  dueors  {pi.  42,  fig,  W),  E.  serpula  {pi.  »7,  fig,  88). 
Cirrktu  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  conical  elevation  of  the 
spire,  C.  leonkardU  {pi.  37,  fig.  39) ;  in  Schizostoma  the  turns  of  the  spire 
lie  in  a  plane,  radiata  {fig.  30).  Among  the  gasteropods,  with  twisted 
eohirnella  and  without  umbilicus,  belong  Buccinum :  B.  acuhatum  (  fifr.  -il), 
and  Murchisoniu,  ditlering  from  the  last  in  the  obii(|ue  oblong  a{)erture, 
endinti  in  a  short  canal,  and  by  the  ridge  which  loilow«*  the  windings  : 
AI.  corunalu  (pi.  'SI,  fig.  42).  Bellerophon  has  a  shell  curved  like  Nautilus,  the 
last  winding  entirely  concealing  all  the  rest ;  it  is,  however,  not  divided  into 
ehambers,  neither  does  it  possess  a  sipho :  Bellerophen  bUabaius  (fig.  43). 
Gasteropods  also  occur  widiout  a  twisted  or  curved  shdl,  as  in  Cenulara : 
G.  gervillei  (fig.  44).  They  are  tri-  or  quadrilateral,  and  narrow  above. 
7he  haliC«losed  mouth  is  placed  in  the  base. 

The  Cephalopoda  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Mollusca  in  respect  to  their 
organization.  The  head,  which  is  furnished  with  two  well  formed  eyes,  is 
distinct  from  the  body.  The  mouth  is  placed  in  a  depression  of  the  head, 
and  contains  two  strong  jaws  bearing  a  some«  hat  strikinü  resemblance  to 
the  beak  ot  a  parrul.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  variable  nuiaber  of  long 
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muscular  arms,  serving  the  purposes  of  prehension,  for  which  they  are  well 
calculated  by  reason  of  the  numerous  sucking  disks  on  their  inner  face : 
these  suckers  are  sometimes  still  further  armed  by  formidable  hooks.  Id 
the  intestines  there  exists  a  sac  filled  with  an  inky  fluid,  and  which  in  some 
cases  has  with  its  contents  been  preserved  in  a  fossil  state.  This  fossil 
sepia  or  India  ink  has  even  been  used  to  delineate  the  fossil  remains  with 
which  it  was  associated.  The  Sepise  of  the  present  day  rarely  have  external 
shells ;  the  animal,  however,  incloses  a  solid  shelly  axis,  known  in  the  arts 
as  cuttle  fish  bone  (ossa  sepia;).  The  analogous  parts  of  somewhat  similar 
fossil  forms  are  frequently  met  with  in  fossiliferous  strata.  Only  two  of  the 
families  into  which  the  Cephalopoda  are  divided,  occur  in  the  transition 
series:  the  Nautilidre  and  AmmonitidtF.  These  have  chambered  shells, 
the  last  chamber  of  which  was  inhabited  by  the  animal.  The  young 
individual  formed  only  one  cell,  others  being  successively  added,  and  the 
last  built  being  the  only  one  occupied.  A  membranous  tube  called  the 
sipho  passed  through  to  the  last  chnn)ber,  and  was  connected  as  to  its 
function  with  the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  animal  in  the  water.  The  position 
of  the  sipho,  whether  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  partitions,  along 
the  ventral  or  along  the  dorsal,  characterizes  the  subdivisions  of  the 
chambered  cephalojxjds. 

The  aggregation  of  chambers  is  sometimes  in  a  straight  line,  widening 
above,  as  in  Orthoceras ;  of  this  genus,  O.  attenuatum  {fig.  Ah)  and  O. 
annulatum  {pi.  42,  fig.  63)  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  transition. 
The  partitions  are  sli^fhtly  concave,  the  sipho  passing  through  the  middle. 
Phragmoceras  has  a  structure  somewhat  similar,  except  in  being  slightly 
curved  below  into  a  horn  shape:  P.  ventricosum  {pi.  SI, fig.  46).  They 
only  occur  in  the  transition  state.  Lituites  is  rolled  up,  yet  without  any 
contact  of  the  windings:  L.  gignnteus  {fig.  47). 

The  Anniionitidaj  are  distinguished  from  the  Nautilida;  by  the  more  or 
less  undulating  or  zigzag  character  of  the  partitions,  whose  extremities  are 
very  distinct  externally.  The  sipho  lies  nearer  the  dorsal  side.  In  the 
Nautilida?  the  partitions  are  simply  curved  with  the  sipho  in  the  middle 
or  nearer  the  ventral  side.  Here  belongs  Goniatites,  as  G.  hoeninghausi 
{pi  ST,  figs.  48  and  49).  and  G.  costulutns  {Jig.  .50  and  51). 

The  class  Crustacea  is  represented  in  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  by  a 
very  remarkable  form,  that  of  the  Trilobites.  No  adult  crustacean  of  the 
present  day  is  at  all  similar  to  the  Trilobites :  a  verj'  striking  resemblance 
is.  however,  found  in  the  embryo  of  some  recent  sjjecies.  The  body  of  the 
animal  was  divided  into  three  principal  portion.^,  a  head,  a  thorax,  and  tail; 
these  were  covered  by  a  thin  granular  or  spinous  shell,  which  has  rarely 
been  preserved,  casts  only  of  these  portions  being  generally  exhibited.  The 
head  is  occupied  by  a  large  shield,  with  a  large  eye  on  each  side  :  these  may 
sometimes  be  recognised  as  compound  by  means  of  numerous  facets.  The 
thorax  consists  of  a  central  longitnilinal  ri  lire,  uith  a  furrow  on  each  side, 
and  is  divided  transversely  into  jointed  rings,  the  number  varying  from  5  to 
20.  The  caudal  shield  is  divided  into  similar  rings,  the  central  elevation  of 
the  thorax  being  lost  in  it.  Some  genera  were  able  to  roll  themselves  up 
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Iftie  the  genus  OnUeus  by  means  of  these  rings.  Striking  forms  of  trilohitcs 
are  Trinucletis  granuUUus  {fig.  52).  Calymene  hlumenhachii  {fi^s.  53  and 
64,  and  pi.  42,  fg.  60).  Phncops  downingitB  (  pi.  37,  fig.  55.)  Brontes 
fiabeflifer  (fin.  50),  and  the  curiously  spinous  Ar^rs  armatus  {fig.  57)  and 
Asaphus  buc/iii  {pi.  1*2,  fi[^.  Gl).  Ti  ili»l)ites  occur  ia  the  .siluriaii  of  IVorth 
America  in  great  numbers,  both  of  individuals  and  species.  Some  of  these 
are  distinguished  for  their  enonnoiui  size,  as  Isotela  maximus,  which  has 
been  found  in  Ohio  nearly  two  feet  long  and  more  than  one  foot  wide. 

Remains  of  fossil  fishes  first  ooeur  in  the  transition  slate,  and  of  the  most 
singular  and  unique  character.  The  characteristic  form  is  that  of  the 
Cephaiaspides,  as  Cephahupü  lyeUi  {pL  37  fig,  58),  and  Pterichthjf» 
Artw  (fig.  59.) 

Oarboniferous  Group  (Slystcme  houilUer,  Terrain  houillier).  The 
most  im|>or(ant  rock  s]>ecies  occurring  in  the  carboniferous  are  fjrauwacke, 
silicious  coiiglouierute,  sandsttone,  quartz  rock,  and  Hmestune,  which, 
in  their  petrographical  character,  are  often  so  similar  to  those  of  the 
Inarition  dates,  as  to  be  entirely  undistinguishable  in  hand  qpeoimens. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  difTerenoe  in  the  occmrence  of  clay  masses. 
Thus  while  in  the  preceding  formation  cUy  exists  as  clay  slate  and  burning 
slate,  in  the  present  it  is  foimd  as  slaty  clay,  thus  of  much  less  consistence. 
The  strata  are  generally  much  more  extended,  and  form  wide  troughs  and 
saddles.  In  some  places  they  have  been  subject  to  considerable  changes  of 
position,  being  bent,  curved,  contorted,  &c.,  in  the  most  complicated 
manner:  in  others,  again,  the  greatest  rcf^ularity  is  perceivable.  The 
most  itii|H)rt:int  metallic  salt  is  the  cnrhonate  of  iron.  Fossils  enter  in 
large  nuint)er,  some  of  them  coinciding  with  those  of  the  transition  slate. 
The  carboniferous  system  is  more  restricted  than  that  of  the  preceding,  and 
rarely  occnpies  high  leyels.  In  this  system  three  principal  groups  may  be 
distinguished. 

a.  Carboniferous  or  MowKlain  Limestone  (Encrioital  limestone),  with  the 
principal  rock  species,  limestone  and  dolomite;  these  occur  partly  crystal- 
line, partly  compact  and  of  a  prevailing  irrey  color.  The  mountain 
limestone  forms  large  masses  as  well  as  subordinate  beds.  The  cleav.^ue  is 
quite  deciile(i.  and  sometimes  pjives  rise  to  the  formation  of  caves,  it  is 
often  very  bituminous,  the  bitumen  bein^  sometimes  concentrated  in  single 
places.  Tlie  caves  often  contain  tertiary  deposits  imbedding  the  bones  of 
terrestrid  mammalia.  Nodnlons  masses  or  concretions  of  homstone  often 
exist  in  the  strata.  Slate  clay  and  sandstone  occasionally  alternate  with 
the  limestone.  Veins  occur  much  less  conspicuously  than  in  the  transition 
slate:  those  of  galena,  in  company  with  fluor  spar,  bary  tes,  and  elalerite, 
are  most  frequent.  The  fossils  are  generally  animal.  This  group  abounds 
in  sprin*:''. 

h.  Millstone  Grit  (Flötzleerer  Sandstein).  This  contains  principally 
conglomerates  and  sandstones,  of  which  silicious  con<rlomerntes.  »rrauwacke 
clay,  and  quartz  sandstone  of  a  srey  color,  are  the  most  abundant.  Tliey 
are  accompanied  by  a  finely  laminated,  very  bituminous  limestone,  clay- 
foofing-,  alum-  and  burning  slat^  as  also  by  silicious  shale,  jasper,  and 
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suY>ordinate  beds  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coaL  Aigillaoeoai 
sphaerosiderite  is  fouiiH  in  considerable  quantity. 

c.  The  Coal  Fonjiti! ion  proper.  This  is  of  great  importance,  as 
containing  the  true  coaJ  nieasurtfs.  Stone  coal  is  indeed  a  subordinate, 
but  yet  a  very  prominent  member.  The  principal  mass  is  formed  by 
oongloraerateB  and  earboniferoas  sandstones :  of  the  former  granitio  and 
siiiciotts  oonglomerates  an  the  most  unportant;  of  the  latter,  day,  marl, 
and  quartE  sandstones.  Aooompanying  and  subordinate  masses  ars; 
limestone,  marl,  loam,  marl  day,  and  potter's  clay,  which  are  generafly 
very  bituminous,  as  also  a  grey  slate  clay,  bituminous  shale,  drawing  slate^ 
and  various  modifications  of  coal.  The  thickness  of  this  [rv«uip  varies 
conpiiU'iably.  rarely  however  exceeding  about  900  feet.  The  strata  are 
rather  iiorizontal  than  otherwise,  although  there  are  sometimes  very  great 
irregulaiities  of  position.  The  coarser  conglomerates  generally  occupy  the 
hmer  levds;  the  finer,  the  higher.  A  similar  relatioii  oecun  betwem 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal ;  the  former  occupying  the  lower,  and  the 
latter  the  higher  measures.  The  coal  beds  are  gMerally  only  a  few  lest 
thick.  The  thiciiest  l^own  are  those  of  Fimini  (SB  to  40  feet),  and  those 
of  Dudley  in  England  (33  feet).  ■>*'■' 

The  cleavages  of  the  coal  are  generally  distinct,  and  cut  each  other  at 
right  angles.  'VSw  roof  and  floor  of  the  l)ed  generally  consist  of  chiy  shale. 
Noduhir  masses  of  arsenical  and  iron  pyrites,  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron 
or  spliierosiderite,  gidena,  zincblende,  are  sometimes  collected  in  larger  or 
smaller  quantity.  The  occurrence  of  native  mercury,  amalgam,  cinnabar, 
and  horn  quicksilver  in  coal  measures,  is  exceedingly  remarkable :  these 
bodies  concentrate  in  nests  and  are  thus  found  in  loam.  Organic  remains 
are  met  with  in  extraordinary  abundance^  being  prindpally  confined, 
however,  to  plants:  animal  forms  are  much  ram  (mostly  fresh  water 
moUusca) :  fishes  are  nearly  wanting.  Such  remains  are  generally  in 
excellent  preservation,  especially  when  they  lie  in  the  very  fine  shales. 
In  thcst^  \\w  finest  nervures  of  the  leaves  are  sometimes  retained.  Coal 
nselt  i.s  eutirely  compost-  i  i>f  transformed  vegetable  matter,  as  is  abundantly 
shown  by  microscopic  atui  other  investigations.  Springs  abound  in  the 
carboniferous  system,  particularly  those  containing  iron  and  salts  of 
'  sulphuric  acid.  The  true  stone  coal  group  is  very  extensively  distributed : 
it  occurs  of  great  extent  in  Gieat  Britain,  Belgium,  m  the  vicinity  of  Aix 
la  Chapdle  and  Bsohweiler,  about  Saarbidck  and  in  the  trans-Rhenish 
Palatinate  ;  on  the  borders  of  the  Hartz  in  less  quantity,  more  abundantly 
in  Thuringia;  also  in  Saxony,  Moravia,  and  Silesia;  in  extenuve districts 
in  PVance,  f^ome  portions  of  Spain,  Portt^,  North  America,  China,  Japan» 
and  New  Holland. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  coal  basins  is  that  of  the  Palatinate,  which 
is  about  forty-four  miles  long,  and  from  seven  to  thirteen  miles  broad.  It 
rests  nonconformably  upon  the  transition  slate  rocks,  while  it  is  covered  by 
Yosges  sandstone  and  alluvium.  PI  46,  fig.  8,  is  a  section  of  this  field : 
K  indicates  the  coal  strata,  V  the  Vosges  sandstone,  and  A  the  aOuvium. 
This  field  is  often  broken  through  by  various  porphyries,  cauang  a 
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disturbance  of  the  strata.  The  amount  of  coal  is  very  small  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  basin.  It  is  only  in  two  jjlaces,  to  the  north  on  the 
Glan  and  to  tiie  T>p;ir  S  i  m  biuck,  that  lire  yreiti  repays  the  expense  of 

mining.  The  nioai  iiapoi  latkl  is  about  thirteen  feet  thick.  The  Ent^Nsh 
coal  foruaation  is  more  extended,  uud  by  the  abundance  of  coal  exercises  a 
great  inflaence  upon  the  production  of  iron.  Mueh  of  the  Eogluh  iron  is 
dedyed  from  sphaerosiderite  (carbonate  of  inw),  which  occurs  in  lai^ 
quantitiei  in  the  carboniferous  system,  and  even  in  the  coal  measures 
themselves,  so  that  tlie  same  miin  m  y  furnish  both  ore  and  fuel.  It  is  tO 
thia,above  all, that  thecheapness  of  the  Enjy;iish  iron  is  ow  int;,  Fl.  46,  fig. 7, 
represents  the  .succession  of  strata  in  the  English  coal  formation.  It  there 
rests  immediately  on  the  Devonian,  ti,  against  which  le  tn<  the  mountain 
limestonf  h  :  next  come  the  strata  of  the  millstone  gut,  c,  which  are 
covered  uy  ih«  louver  coal  beds,  d,  containing  a  large  amount  of  iron-stone; 
u&xl  by  the  main  coal,  e,  and  the  upper  coal,  J)  combined  with  the  fresh 
water  limestone.  The  latter  concludes  the  series,  which  is  succeeded 
immediately  by  members  of  the  Permian  and  new  red  sandstone. 

No  country  possesses  a  larger  amount  of  coal  than  North  America,  and 
in  none  i.s  it  found  more  extensively  distributed.  It  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania 
on  both  sides  of  the  Alleghanies,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  several 
o*hpr^  nf  the  Western  States:  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  'hf^^e 
lu»caUues  are  the  anthracite  beds  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  They  are  not 
constituted  of  the  mineralogic-d  species  anthracite,  but  of  a  variety  of 
commoii  coal  cuutaiaiug  very  little  bitumen,  and  burning  with  little  snioke 
■ad  flame.  This  variety  occurs  in  three  basins:  the  Wyoming,  the 
Sebnylkill,  and  the  Lehigh.  The  former  is  nearly  seventy  miles  long  and 
about  five  broad,  occupying  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  river. 

Foesiu  OF  TUB  CAKBOwrFBBouB  Pbeiod.  As  already  mentioned, 
vegetable  remains  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  coal  strata,  particularly 
the  vascular  cryptogamia,  .such  as  E(|uiselacea?,  Filices,  and  I..yco|X(- 
diaceae,  of  sizes  far  exceeding  those  attained  bv  !nf»dprn  members  of 
the  same  families.  Among  the  Equisetaceae  beluiig  liie  Cahimites, 
with  straight  cylindrical  branches  and  high  jointed  stems.  They  are 
skiated  luQgitudimUly,  some  wttli  a  sheath  going  round  the  stem,  as  in* 
llHr  common  Equisetum  or  horsetaU«  and  othen  without^-it.  The  largwt 
towrti  leinaiiis  must  have  belonged  to  individuals  mora  than  a  foot  in 
diineter.  Such,  for  examjde,  is  CaiUm\t«$  (^proximaius.  These  •gigantio 
Jitms  sufficiently  iridicate  that  certain  agencies  were  at  work  in  the  earlier 
larkKis  of  tiie  earth's  liistory,  which  favored  the  development  of  vegetation 
ta  an  enormous  degree. 

"The  different  parfs  of  many  s^^p^'f«;  o*"  Filiroid  plants,  as  ferns,  &c., 
occnr  in  great  quantity  :  entire  stems  uud  leaves  of  arborescent  ferns  are 
fouitd,  uud  it  li  probable  that  the  great  mass  of  coal  has  been  produced  by 
a^muulatkms  Buch  ferns.  Ferns  have  cylindrical  stems,  inclosed  by 
illricll  of  leavee.*  When  these  fall  off  they  leave  scut  behind' them,  of  a 
lüitienlai  shapes  and  higher  than  broad  ;  when  the  leaves  are  extended 
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trantvenely  they  naver  embrace  the  stem  as  m  monoootyledoDs.  The 

woody  vessels  which  pass  from  the  stem  into  the  petioles,  form  regular  and 
characteristic  figures.  The  leaf  sears  are  in  parallel  longitndina]  rows. 
The  stem  supports  a  crown  of  simply  or  doubly  pinnate  leaves.  The  only 
possible  means  which  we  have  at  our  command  for  classifying  fossU  lefDS 
consists  in  the  anaiiLjement  ol  liie  uervures. 

Sphenopteris  has  bi-  or  tri-pinnate  leaves,  with  leaflets  distinct,  deeply 
lobed,  and  the  nervures  radiating  nearly  from  the  base.  S.  Schhiheimii 
{pi  97,  fg.  60)  is  especially  abundant  in  the  Saarbhick  coal  beds. 

The  bipinnate  fronds  of  Odontapterit  have  thin  leaflets,  adherent  by  their . 
entire  base,  which  is  never  contracted,  nervatures  simple  or  dichotomooa^ 
all  equal,  proceeding  from  the  rachis;  central  nervuie  indistinct:  0,wmtor 
{pi.  31, ßg.  61). 

The  comI  strata  are  filled  with  vast  quantities  of  prtgantic  stems  of  ferns; 
they  have  been  found  over  40  feet  lonjr  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  Tfieir  leaf 
scars  are  in  parallel  loni^itudinal  rows,  but  are  in  rinich  larger  (juanlity  than 
Others  in  allied  loruis.  Their  thin  carbonized  bark  readily  falls  off,  exhibiting 
the  casts  of  the  sears.  These  are  known  as  Sigillaria,  of  wluch  a  stem  is 
figured  in  ßg.  62 ;  ßg.  68  is  a  piece  of  the  same  with  the  barii  removed ; 
fg.  64,  an  enlarged  view  of  the  leaf  scars  both  above  and  bdow,  or  within 
and  without  the  bark. 

Stems  of  Lycopodiace«  are  also  fonnd,  hardly  yielding  in  dimensions  to 
those' of  Sigillaria.  Thus  we  have  Lepidodendron  distinguished  from  the 
last  by  the  spiral  arrangement  of  the  rhomboidal  leaf  scjir«  An  fntine  stem 
of  L.  eiegans  {JicT-  <>"»)  has  been  brought  to  light  in  the  Boheirnan  coal 
mines :  ßg.  66  exhibits  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves :  ßg.  67,  the  scars 
themselves. 

The  coal  formati<m,  as  far  as  known,  is  destitute  of  true  dicotyledons ; 
doubtful  forms,  however,  occur,  which  may  or  may  not  be  such,  as 
Spkew^hyttim  tmnukUvm  {ßg,  68),  and  .Ann« fana  fertiHt  0^60). 

The  general  character  of  the  invertebrate  fauna  coincides  \'.  itfi  that  of 
the  transition ;  nearly  the  same  families  and  genera  occur,  although  the 
species  are  mostly  specifically  distinct. 

In  the  lower  grouj)  of  the  carboniferous  system,  the  mountain  limestone, 
entire  strata  are  filled  with  crinoidal  joints,  beloncrins:  pnncii)ally  to 
Rhodücrinites  verits  {ßg.  70,  a,  h),  and  to  Cupressocritius  crassus  (ßg.  71, 
a,  b).  Here  and  there  are  found  pelvic  fragments  of  Platyeriuu*  km$ 
{pi,  A%ßg.  41),  AeiiMcrinu9  triguUa-4igilQHt  {fig,42)t  and  a  form  nearly 
allied  to  the  crinoidea,  Pentremites  eBipHcut  {ßg,  48).  These  strata  have 
ccmsequently  received  the  name  of  encrinitalorentrochital  limestone.  The 
principal  moUusca  are  Pleurorhynchus  minor  (pi.  42,  ßg.  44),  Spirifer 
Siriata  (^ft,2^.  46),  Producta  punctata  {fi^-  47),  Trrfhratula  acuminata 
{ßg.  56),  Bellerophon  bisulcus  {ßs.  r>0),  a  Phnirofmnaritj  ( frc  51), 
Euomphalus  pentans^ilatns  (^fig.ö2):  of  CephalojH  il  i  Onhucrra  breynii 
(/iT  45),  Ammonites  Usteri  {ßg.  48),  Ammonites  striatus  (ßg.  4Ö)  ;  of 
corals,  Syringopora  geniculata  {ßg.  53),  and  Favosites  capiJiaris  {ßg.  54); 
of  trilobite^  Asaphus  genmuliferus  {ßg.  55). 
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The  vertebrate  suh-kincrdoin  is  represented  by  a  few  remains  c£  fishei^ 
principally  teeth,  belonging  to  the  Hybodontes.   PI  97,  ßg,  72»  reprwenti 

a  tooth  of  Cladodus  marginatus. 

Various  hypothesp«  have  been  sufjge.sted  as  to  the  orii^in  of  tHp  roal  beds. 
Some  of  th^se  suppose  an  accnnmlation  of  drift-wood,  and  others  that  the 
vegetation  was  produced  in  the  spot  where  tlie  coul  Ls  now-  found. 

The  latter  amomption  uppoar»  the  more  probable  of  the  two»  deuianding, 
hoivmr,  a  greater  length  of  time,  ahhoogh  not  so  great  as  wotdd  perbapa 
be  required  at  the  present  day.  The  most  conTinoing  proof  of  the 
indigenoiis  origin  of  at  lea.st  many  kÄ  the  coal  beds  is  found  in  the  fact,  that 
tree-stems  are  found  standing  upriirht  in  sandstone  strata  of  the 
rnrboniferous,  at  rij^ht  angles  to  the  stratification,  and  partly  carbonized, 
[riiiJr  pyr-iti7.e<l.  In  some  places  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  the  roots  of 
such  ^-leiiis  were  im]>lanted  in  bed.s  of  »slate  clay.  A  curious  instance  of  this 
is  found  in  a  coal  uuae  uear  Treuh.  nut  üu*  from  St.  Elieuue,  a.s  shown  in 
pL  Od,  j^.  7.  The  upper  beds  are  of  sandstone,  in  which  are  contained 
the  ereet  stems ;  beneath  this  is  a  deposit  of  argUlaceous  iron<stone,  resting 
on  a  bed  of  shale ;  the  whole  lies  above  the  coal  bed.  Similar  phenomena 
an  finrnd  in  Tarious  other  cool  mines. 

Secondary  Middle  Series. 

This  follows  immediately  aAer*  the  carboniferous  system,  and  is 
covered  the  tertiary  middle.  Crystalline  masses  are  here  in  but 
slight  amount,  and  stand  in  decided  connexion  with  abnormal  forma- 
tions. Clay,  marl,  lime^  and  sandstone  masses  here  attain  a  high  degree 
of  development.  They  frequently  alternate  with  each  other,  and  occur 
in  all  modifications.  Single  coarse  conglomerates  present  themselves 
onlv  in  n'stricted  localities.  The  clay,  lime,  and  marl  masses  are 
generally  colored  by  carbonaceous  matter,  although  sometimes  thev  are 
of  a  pure  white.  Coal  is  of  rare  occurrence,  iw  also  is  that  of  melaiiic 
minerals.  Veins  are  sparingly  distributed,  and  hardly  worth  following  up ; 
karstenite  or  anhydrite,  gypsum,  and  rock  salt,  are  of  more  imporUmoe. 

The  secondary  middle  series  or  Fleets  is  very  rich  in  fossil  remains,  these 
occurring  both  in  vast  numbers  of  individuals  and  of  species.  Forms  of  the 
animal  kingdom  exhibit  a  great  preponderance  over  the  vegetable.  The 
former  are  principally  aquatic,  as  mollusca,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  the  latter  of 
colossal  size  and  \\  oiiderful  forms.  Among  the  few  plants  dicotyledons  are 
of  decided  occurrence. 

The  Floetz  iienerally  occupies  low  levels,  with  strata  more  or  less 
horizontal,  and  is  divided  into  four  formations.  It  has  the  most  extended 
distribution  of  all  the  members  of  the  nuddle  series. 

Oopper-aUteltar]iuition(iVrmtaii%slem.  Pena&anBifHem.  Magnmm, 
IdmeiUme).  This,  according  to  Elie  de  Beaumont,  likewise  belongi»  to  the 
paleozoic  rocks,  and  embraces  the  red  sandstone,  the  sechstein,  and  the 
rauhkalk.  The  principal  rock  i^iecies  consist  of  various  conglomerates  and 
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sandstones,  the  former  predominating,  and  generally  of  red  color ;  also  marl, 
limestone,  and  dolomite,  mostly  bituminous ;  gypsum  and  karstenite,  all  of 

which,  although  not  principal  masses,  are  yet  very  conspicuous.  Carbonate  of 
iron  and  oxyde  of  iron  are  subordinates.  Veins  are  much  less  in  number 
than  in  the  carboniferous  system ;  a  few  inconsiderable  beds  of  copper, 
cobalt,  nickel,  bismuth,  and  molybdenum  ores  also  occur.  This  first 
formation  possesses  the  fewest  fossil  remains  of  all  the  floetz.  The 
diminutive  Flora  approximates  to  that  of  the  carboniferous,  but  differs  in  the 
decided  presence  of  dicotyledons,  Orthoceratites  and  trilobites  here  find 
their  limit ;  fishes  of  the  ganoid  type  become  more  abundant,  as  also 
reptiles.  This  copper  slate  formation  is,  on  the  whole,  not  abundant,  and 
only  in  few  cases  takes  a  high  stand  among  rocks.  It  is  divisible  into  two 
groups ;  an  under,  the  red  sandstone,  and  an  upper,  the  old  floetz 
limestone. 

a.  Red  Sandstone  (Todtliegende).  This  consists  of  coarse  and  fine 
conglomerates  and  sandstones  of  red  or  reddish-brown  color.  White  or 
grey  sandstones  sometimes  occur,  which  then  occupy  the  upper  regions  of 
the  group.  Upon  this  distinction  of  color  rests  the  distinction  made  by  the 
German  miners  into  red,  grey,  and  white  sandstone  (liegende)  which  are 
found  to  exist  in  this  order. 

The  conglomerates  met  with  are  granitic,  argillaceo-ferruginous,  silicious, 
porphyritic  conglomerates,  and  grauwacke.  The  sandstones:  iron-clay, 
clay,  and  marl  sandstones.  An  accompanying  deposit  is  formed  by  red  or 
grey  limestone,  which  not  rarely  alternates  with  iron  clay. 

The  conglomerates  and  sandstones  in  general  present  nothing  remarkable 
in  their  exterior;  where  deep  valleys  or  ravines  intersect  the  mountain 
ridges,  they  produce  the  most  singular  rock  forms. 

The  stratification  is  generally  very  decided  and  of  great  extent  in  the 
coarse  conglomerates.  The  cleavage,  not  very  regular,  often  produces  a 
columnar  structure.  The  situation  of  the  strata  is  generally  horizontal, 
although  sometimes  inclined,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  abnormal 
masses. 

The  grey  sandstone  is  noticeable  for  sometimes  containing  ores  of 
copper ;  these  are  the  copper  sand  ores  mined  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ural. 
Fossils  are  rare,  and  limited  to  a  few  dicotyledonous  trees,  which  occur  in 
the  form  of  silicified  wood,  whole  trunks  being  sometimes  found. 

The  soil  arising  from  the  red  sandstones  of  this  group  is  reddish-brown, 
ferruginous  clayey,  and  very  fertile.  This  property  is  sometimes  increased 
by  the  abundance  of  springs. 

The  new  red  sandstone  in  the  Hartz  {pi.  46,  ßg.  9)  lies  immediately  on 
the  strata  of  the  Devonian  system,  and  is  covered  by  the  Zechstein.  It 
occurs  in  greater  masses  in  Scotland,  in  England,  in  Thuringia,  near 
Richelsdorf  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  in  the  Wetterau,  the  Spessart,  the 
trans-rhenish  Palatinate,  the  Black  Forest,  in  Saxony,  the  Tyrol,  the  Vosges, 
in  Russia,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  in  North  and  South  America. 

6.  Old  Floetz  Limestone.  The  principal  rock  species  are  bituminous 
Varl  shale,  compact  limestone,  magnesian  limestone,  dolomite,  and  foetid 
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limestone.  Accomp:inyiiijr  species  are  clay  masses,  gypsum,  karstenite, 
aiid  ruck  salt.  Wtiere  the  group  is  complete,  two  subdivisions  may 
be  distinguished. 

The  lower  division  is  strikingly  characterized  by  the  copper  slate,  a 
bitURiiDOUS  mtri  slate  impregnated  with  copper  oiei.  The  proportion  of 
copper  is  generally  nonatl,  from  one  to  four  per  cent  The  ores  are  finely 
diseemhiated»  laxely  collected  in  maw;  they  consist  of  copper  pyrites, 
glance  copper,  grey  copper,  iron  pyrites,  zincblende,  arsenical  cobalt,  and 
molybdenum  glance.  From  the  decomposition  t)f  these  minerals,  various 
riietKllic  salts,  as  verdigris  and  mountain  blue,  are  produced.  The  strata  of 
copper  slate  are  not  generally  thick  ;  tVom  one  to  two,  rarely  three  feet. 
The  thinness  ot"  the  strata  renders  it  a  verv  hiborious  matter  to  mine  the 
copper,  the  workmen  being  obliged  to  lie  upon  the  side  or  back  while 
extracting  the  ores.  Fossil  remains,  especially  of  fishes*  abound,  owing 
p«rhape  to  the  iact  that  the  great  proportion  of  bitumen  has  fiusilitated 
preservation. 

Upon  this  copper  slate  rests  a  foetid  marl,  intermediate  between  copper 
slate  and  zechstein.  The  thickness  of  the  bed  varies  from  four  to  eight  feet. 
Next  comes  the  zechstein,  a  bituminous,  marly,  comport  limestone,  of  brittle 
fracture,  containing  clay  concretions  and  drusy  cavities.  It  includes 
subordinate  masses  of  gypsum,  lithomarge,  and  copper  ores,  the  latter 
accompanied  by  the  usual  suits  of  copper.  The  stratification  of  the 
zechstein  is  vexy  distinct,  uid  the  rock  is  traversed  by  a  doubly-rectangular 
cleavage. 

The  upper  division  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  thus  difficult  of 
recognition,  especially  as  the  petrc^raphical  character  of  the  rock  s]>ecies  is 
subject  to  many  modifications,  and  varies  in  different  localities.  For  this 
reason  there  are  many  equivalents  or  representatives.     The  principal 

species  occur  m  the  following  manner: 

First,  rauhkalk  (rough  litnestone),  which,  when  in  normal  position,  rests 
on  the  zechstein.  It  derives  this  well-deserved  name  fron»  the  roughness  of 
its  exterior.  Its  rocks  are  generally  full  of  cavities,  and,  in  some  places, 
contain  large  oaves.  Such  are  the  Liebensteiner  in  Thuringia,  the 
Schwartiger  and  the  Steinkirche  on  the  southern  border  of  tlie  Harts, 
mie  rough  limestone  Is  sometimes  represented  by  foetid  and  magnesian 
limestones,  which  are  apt  to  incline  to  magnesian  and  foetid  marb;  the 
drusy  cavities  are  sometimes  clothed  with  rhombohe<lrons  of  ma^^esian 
spar.  The  colors  vary  from  grev  to  white,  and  its  cleavage  is  not  regular. 
In  the  caves  occurring  in  this  rock  tertiary  (iej>o,sits  are  found,  containing 
bones  cemented  by  stalagmite.    Fossil  remains  arc  limited  to  single  beds. 

Next  to  the  rough  limestone  comes  the  asche,  an  earthy  foetid  marl  of 
ash-grey  color,  much  darker  when  wet  than  dry,  and  non-foasililerous. 
^HThen  comes  the  fcetid  limestone,  which  is  extensively  distributed  in  the 
Compact  form,  and  ib  found  in  thfpk  beds;  the  shelly,  oolitic, spathic,  and 
breccions  varieties  are  restricted  to  small  districts.  Zechstein  and  ftstid 
limestone  are  closely  allied,  especially  when  the  latter  is  in  large  ma.sses. 
The  bitumen  which  is  difiiised  in  ftstid  limestone  is  often  concentrnte<l  in 
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cavities  as  tqphaltiim.   It  ooaUins  few  fotails;  the  fomis  are  princ^elly 

molluscan. 

These  principal  features  of  the  upper  division  of  the  copper  slate  are 
generally  accompanied  by  loam  exhibiting  concretionary  masses  and 
traversed  by  tibrous  gjpsuin,  spathic  and  brown  iron-stone,  jrypsum  and 
karstenite,  and  rack  salt  The  gypsum  and  karstenite  aie  of  great  punty.aod 
•tend  in  sack  connexion  as  to  permit  the  assumption  that  the  one.haa  aiiifn 
from  the  other.  Their  chemical  composition  teaches  us  that  kantooite  neadp 
only  to  acquire  a  certain  quantity  of  water  to  become  gyptOID.  ^  Itißß 
eiqiiains  the  fact  that  pieces  of  karstenite  are  inclosed  by  a  crust  of  gypsiHQ^ 
having  abs<jrh('(i  enough  water  from  the  atmosphere  for  the  puriK>se.  In 
mining  gyj>suin  we  frequently  come  to  a  nucleus  of  karstenite.  A  considerable 
increase  of  volume  takes  place  in  this  combination  with  water,  and  thus 
by  its  irresistible  expansive  action  shatters  entire  uiountuius.  On  this  account 
gypseous  masses,  when  of  large  extent,  have  a  greatly  riven  aspect . 
cough  jagged  surfece  is  quite  characteristic  of  gypsum,  this  being  iinüfiwjjl 
by  the  dissolving  action  of  water  (one  part  being  soluble  in  four  hmMfctii 
of  water)  upon  the  softer  parts  of  the  rock.  The  compact  portions  wtm^ 
behind  and  cause  the  roughness.  The  fissures  which  arise  by  the  increase 
in  volume  of  the  karstenite,  collect  large  quantities  of  water,  which  also 
e:ierts  its  destructive  influence  on  the  inclosing  rock.  Cavernous  excava- 
tions are  thus  gradually  formed,  which  may  increase  so  much  in  tinie  as  that 
the  incumbent  covering  of  gypsum,  not  linding  sufficient  support,  may  faU 
in,  causing  sink-holes,  which  are  sometimes  fdled  with  a  saline  water.  l%is 
upper  group  of  the  copper  slate  formation  often  contains  poweifid  springs, 
and  is  extensively  diffused  in  England,  in  the  Harts,  in  Thiirini|ijfl|f 
Saxony,  in  Nortti  America,  and  various  other  fAmoM.  ^^/^ ' 

Among  the  geological  equivalentft  may  be  enumerated  the .  ji  ifiijtijjl^ 
Frankenbergen  formation,  where  limestone,  slate  clay,  loam,  sandstone,  dec., 
rest  on  the  transition  slate  and  contain  |>eculiar  vegetable  remains,  presenting 
a  distant  resemblance  to  ears  of  grain,  for  which  they  were  long  mistaken. 
The  cop{>er  sand  ore  formation  of  the  west  side  of  the  Ural,  constitutes 
another  equivalent. 

FoeaiLs  or  th  Corraa  Slatb  Fosmatiov.  The  fossils  of  this 
fbnnatioa  ave  rare  and  not  well  known.  The  vegetable  remains  are 
oomposed  of  a  few  Fucoids,  Lycopodiace»,  stems  of  not  well  determined 
roonocotyledoiis  and  dicotyledons,  Coniferse :  Cupre$$Ues  ulmanni  (the 
Frankenbergen  grain  ears),  &C. ;  the  animals  of  a  few  corals,  as  Escharites 
retiformis  ;  Radiata,  as  Encrinites  ramosus  ;  shells,  as  Productus  aculeatus 
{pi.  38,  fii^.  1),  Dclthyris  alata,  and  sjxjcies  of  Mytilus.  The  Wrtebrata 
consist  of  fishes  and  reptiles ;  trilobites  are  entirely  wanting,  and  are 
apparently  replaced  by  Crustacea  of  a  Limuliform  character.  Remains 
of  fishes  are  nmnerous,  end  teeth  of  Aerodma  larta  88,  ßg.  2).  are 
characteristic  of  the  xechstein.  Reptiles  first  occur  in  the  copper  slate. 
The  sin^e  genus  known  as  belon^ng  to  this  period,  is  found  in  the  Mansfield 
copper  slate,  where  its  bones  occur  with  fish  remains.  It  is  the  Protero 
taurvs,  characterised  by  its  ItHig  thin  cylindrical  teeth  implanted  in 
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separate  sockets.  It  foims  the  transition  irom  the  Lacertid»  to  the 
crocodiles. 

PL  46,  ßg.  10,  exliibits  an  ideal  section  of  the  copper  slate  formation. 
Immediately  on  the  o«rbonUeTOus  «andstone  (a),  lies  the  red  sandstone  (1), 
agunst  which  reels  the  white  red  sandstone  (2).  Then  come  copper  slate 
(8),  sechstein  (4),  a  dolomitio  rock  (6),  Mche  (0),  dd  fleets  gypsum  with 
ißstid  limestone  (7),  and  marl  beds  (6).  The  whole  is  covered  by  the 
variegated  sandstone  (6). 

Rook  Salt  Formation  {Trias.  Terrain  salifire.  Group  trtnsique). 
The  rock  salt  foriiiation  marks  the  commencement  of  the  secoiuhiry 
formation  of  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  immediately  follows  the  copper  slate. 
The  principal  rock  species  are  sandstones,  limestones,  and  mails,  so 
arranged  that  the  sandstones  oocnpy  the  upper  and  lower  portion^  including 
the  limestones  m  the  middlei  both  species  being  combined  by  marly  forms. 
Gypsum,  kavstenite,  and  rock  salt  are  subordinate  members,  the  latter  of 
which,  firom  its  extensive  distribution  and  intrinsic  importance,  has  given 
name  to  the  fonnation.  Rock  salt  is  generally  accompanied  by  gypsum  and 
karstenite. 

The  only  metallic  minerals  of  importance  are  galena,  electric  calamine, 
and  hydrated  oxyde  of  iron.  Fossils  occur  in  inunense  accuiuuiations  of 
individuals,  although  genera  are  few  :  they  characterize  the  single  groups 
and  series  of  beds  so  perfectly,  that  no  other  formation  can  he  compared  to 
the  rock  salt  in  this  respect :  organic  remains  are,  therefore,  of  especial 
importance  for  this  formaticm.  Three  groups  of  the  rock  salt  may  be 
distinguished,  sufficiently  entitled  to  sep  ir  tt  i>ii. 

«.  VarUgaUd  SandsUntB  Chrm^,  This  is  formed  by  sandstones  of 
mostly  red  or  redtiish  brown  color,  accompanied  by  clay  nnd  marl  masses. 
Subordinate  masses  of  the  variegated  sandstone  are:  <|uart/.  rock  clay 
quartz,  limestone,  sometintes  oolite,  gypsum,  karstenite,  and  n  f  k  salt. 
Among  the  fossils  are  vegetable  remains  of  a  terrejstrial  character.  This 
group  separates  into  three  subdiviabns;  the  first  cS  which,  the  Yoeges 
sandstone,  is  of  rarest  occunence. 

The  Verges  sandstone  is  sometimes  ai^gtlUuseons,  sometimes  quartzoee» 
sometimes  hard,  sometimes  soft,  either  fine  or  coarse  grained,  and  in  single 
cases  inclined  more  or  less  to  quartz  rock.  The  color  is  generally  red,  and 
the  beds  s()ir)etimes  exhibit  a  thickness  of  1000  to  1200  feet.  It  is  mostly 
distinctly  laminated,  lying  more  or  less  horizontally,  and  free  frnm 
subordinate  beds  and  Irom  fossils.  It  occupies  the  highest  part  of  the 
Vosges  and  of  the  Schwarzwald. 

The  middle  division,  that  of  the  variegated  sandstone,  does  not  exhilnt 
this  unifomuty;  the  sandstones  are  sometimes  argiOaeeous,  sometimes 
marly,  and  <^  diiierent  degrees  of  hardness,  with  the  most  diversified 
ecdoration ;  red  predominates.  Mica,  chlorite,  and  talc,  not  .seldom  lie 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  as  also  dendrites  of  black  oxyde  of 
manganese.  Calcareous  and  brown  spar  are  often  found  crystallized  in 
drusy  cavitie«;.  these  bcinrf  not  seldom  found  with  a  red  barvtes.  The 
stratihcation  is  very  complete,  sometimes  finely  laminated*  this  being 
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producod  by  mioa,  ehlorite»  or  talc ;  it  is  also  at  tones  vny  thick,  with  dcufala 

rectanc^ular  secnnHary  cleavn!:;e,  wliicli.  \v!ien  in  large  beds,  cau^s  a 
teiufrnf"/  frs  :i  columnar  structure.  (Quartz  sandstonr  whose  strata  are 
suiuetuneä  divided  into  cube«  by  the  secondary  cleavage,  is  limited  to  single 
layers. 

PoflsUs  occur  only  in  particnlar  bedi,  and  are  principally  conititiited  hj 
plantB.  bearing  most  resemblance  to  the  conifere  of  the  torrid  sone.  Thus 
we  have  A^erHot  with  oval  truncate  leaves,  inclosing  the  liraach  in  horizontal 
series :  A,  eUiptica  (pL  38,  ßg.  V).    Voluia  comes  very  near  to  the 

AraucartM,  and  constituted  the  greater  portion  of  the  coniferoiis  vegetation 
of  the  variegated  sandstone  period.  Their  leaves  are  needle-shaped  and 
of  different  form«,  so  that  on  the  same  branch  we  may  see  short  scale  lik*^ 
leaves  alternatin;:  with  lonj?  needles.  The  cones  are  covered  with  wuiniy 
flaps,  which  stand  at  a  considerable  distance  apart.  Volttia  heUropkylUi  \s 
generally  found  in  the  form  itapresented  in  pi.  86,  fig.  3*,  more  rarely  in  a 
combination  of  frnit-termintd  and  middle  Inranchea»  as  in  fig.  4. 
J^hophyUxm  tpecionm  {fig,  5)  is  another  allied  form. 

The  upper  division  of  the  vari^ated  sandstone,  or  that  of  the  red  marl, 
contains  clays»  marls»  and  sandstones,  as  the  chief  masses.  Suboniinated 
are  quartz,  granular  and  brittle  quartz  rock,  this  often  covered  with 
pseudoinorphous  crj'stals  from  rock  salt ;  aUo  Ihnestone,  oolite,  gj  psum, 
karstenite,  rock  suit,  and  celestine.  The  .siratitication  is  decided.  The 
marls  and  clays,  among  which  slate  clay,  clay  niarl,  and  muri  clay  belong, 
are  of  a  reddish-brown  color.   Fossils  occur  but  sddom. 

Prominent  mountain  forms  do  not  appear  in  the  group  nf  variegated 
sandstones ;  they  form  uniform  ridges  with  undulatii^  outline.  The  valleys 
generally  run  ]>arallel  to  the  secondary  cleavages,  and  consequently  cut 
each  other  at  right  angles.  In  deep  valley  interseetidia  the  w  alls  are  beset 
with  picturesque  rocks,  fretjuently  cleft,  as  near  Kreuznach  ( pi.  19,  9). 
In  Sicilv  the  v.-niefjated  sandstone  prf^'-cnts  spacious  caves  {pi.  52.  fin  *J). 
A  sandy  soil  is  produced  by  its  weatlienug,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  oak  and  the  pine. 

This  group  is  extensively  distributed.  It  occurs  of  great  eilent  in 
England,  where  it  is  known  as  new  red  sandstone ;  in  Gomany  it  is  found 
in  the  Spessart,  Odenwald,  on  the  Rhone,  in  the  nack  Forast,  in  the  Jura 
Chain,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alps ;  also  in  fVanoe,  Poland,  United 
States,  &c. 

b.  Muschelkalk  Grnttp.  White  sandstones  predominated  in  the  last  ^rronp, 
limestones  of  various  defjrees  of  puritv  do  the  same  here  ;  thev  lV>rtn  the 
principal  masses,  and  are  acc(>ni[)anied  by  femi^iinous  brown  iirnr-'nFie, 
foetid  lime,  magnesian  lime,  clay  sand  marls,  gy[>sum,  karstenite,  and  rock 
salt.  The  purest  limestones  are  generally  met  with  in  the  middle  the 
group,  which,  receiviug  an  addition  <^  clay,  becomes  approximated  to  mai^ 
time.  Numerous  individuals  of  few  species  constitute  the  fossils.  The 
subdivisions  are  distinguishable,  weU  defined  by  their  pakeontdogical 
character. 

The  lower  subdivision  is  indicated  by  marly  limestooM^  not  of  a  thioiu 
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but  of  an  undulating  and  contorted  stratification.  Tliese  limestones  sometimes 
alternate  with  bituminous  and  sandy  limestone,  tripoli,  marly  limestone, 
cellalar  limestone,  &o.  These  masses  generally  :i{)puar  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  subdivision,  gypsum,  kantenite,  and  rock  salt  occupying  the  higher. 
Magnesian  limestone  and  dolomite  are  also  found,  and  at  times  in  immense 
beds.  The  foriner  is  .'sometimes  much  decomposed;  the  carbonate  of  iron 
to  which  it  owe.s  its  l>lue  color  passes  Ly  oxydiition  into  hydrate*!  owde  of 
iron,  which  j>cnetratos  the  rock  and  colors  it  yellow,  while  the  hvthated 
oxyde  of  laaii^anese,  resultinj^  from  tli»'  rnrboiiale  of  manganese,  is  separated 
in  black  or  dark-browu  dendrites,  liuuiense  heds  of  these  limestones  are 
often  entirely  free  from  fossils ,  single  layers  are  nevertheless  characterized 
by  Bitcdmim  gregarium,  Dei^aUum  lesve,  Terebraiula  vulgaris  (pi.  88, 
ßg,  10),  and  Mycpharia  vulgaris  (ßg.  9) ;  aoetallic  minerals  are  calamine 
gidena,  and  brown  iron^stone. 

The  middle  subdivision  is  characterised  by  purer  limestones,  of  light  or 
dark  color,  which  arc  often  colt)red  reddish  in  weatherinij  by  the 
deconn>osiiion  of  carbonate  of  iron.  They  lorm  immense  heds.  which 
appear  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  oi  shells,  the  principal  material  of 
which  has  been  furnished  bv  Terchmtu/a  ruli^aris  and  Kncrinitrs  li/iifor/nis. 
The  stem-joints  of  the  latter,  show  n  in  Jig.  7,  are  entirely  converted  into 
oalcareoQs  spar,  and  the  axis  of  these  pieces  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the 
liiorobohedrona,  after  which  the  former  is  deavable.  Tlie  beads  of  such 
Mnerinites  (ßg.  6)  are  but  rarely  found,  having  generally  been  separated 
bj  destructive  external  influences 

The  upper  subdivision  contains  im])ure  marly  limestones  of  earthy, 
somcAvhat  plane  fracture,  having  a  great  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
spheroids,  and  separated  by  clay  or  marl  mas.ses.  Single  beds  consist  of 
nmngnesian  limestone,  dolomite,  and  ferruginous  brown  limestone.  The  fossils 
licre  met  with  are  particularly  Cfratitcä  (Ammonites)  nodosus  {Jig.  11), 
Tertbratula  vulgaris  {Jig.  10),  Myophoria  vulgaris  {Jig.  9),  A'ticula 
$0eittlU,  lama  (Plagiostoma)  striata,  NiuUilus  bidorsatus,  Peeten  knigatus 
{ßg,  8),  Bnerinites  HUiformis  (ßg,  6),  together  with  teeth  and  bonea  of 
8wg|aOS  and  fishes.  These  fossils  occur  in  a  somewhat  singular  manner; 
til^  do  not  lie,  as  in  the  middle  division,  sown  indiscriminately  in  the 
strata,  nor  in  single  strips  in  the  beds,  as  in  the  lower,  but  more  on  the 
faces  of  separation  so  m  to  lie  half  in  the  limestone,  hali'  in  the  clay  siate» 
which  separate  the  limestone  strata. 

The  muschelkalk  i.s  very  distinctly  stratified,  but  traversed  by  less  regular 
ckavages,  which  tiometimes  widen  into  caves.  Like  the  variegated 
HIMhiiiijiiiL  it  moatly  forms  flat  trouglus  bounded  by  gently  curved  saddle 
fiAnIrm'  Higher  ridges  have  generally  rectilineal  contoun  with  ivoflike 
dapii;  The  weathering  of  the  muschelkalk  consists  of  a  mechanical 
4|Ni>M>  mm!  contribtttea  little  to  tlie  formation  of  a  soil:  the  suboidinate 
clay  masses  are  of  more  account  in  this  respect.  Springs  are  rarely  found 
nt  high  levels,  more  at  low  :  tfiey  sometimes  contain  a  proportion  of  salt 
wiien  connected  with  deposits  of  rock  salt.  The  up|>er  division  is  not 
abundant,  while  the  u^iddle  and  lower  are  widely  dÜfa^cd.  The  mu&chelkaik 
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is  enti]  ely  wanting  in  England;  on  the  other  hand,  it  oocnn  in  extraonünarj 
development  in  Geruumy. 

c.  Keupcr.  (Marnes  irisce« ;  Red  marls.)  This  group  exhibits  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  vai  legated  sandstones,  especially  to  the 
upper  division.  The  principel  rock  ipeciee  are  days,  marls,  and  sandslooss 
of  various  cdon.  Associated  with  these  an  quarts  rock,  ferruginous 
brown  limestone,  clay  quartz,  and  many  others ;  subordinate  are  gypsuan, 
kantenite,  rock  salt,  and  coal.  Where  the  group  is  complete  three  divisions 
may  be  established.  The  lower,  that  of  the  loamy  mnl  and  of  rock  salt, 
consists  principally  of  slate  clay,  loam,  and  a  highly  fossiliferous  sandstone 
{equisctum  sandstone).  The  sandstone  is  of  inconsiderable  compactness,  of 
an  oil-green  color  running  into  grey,  of  thin  ur  thick  stratification,  and 
frequently  mixed  with  scales  of  mica.  Among  the  fossils  it  contains,  are 
species  of  equisetum,  ferns,  mollusca,  fish,  and  reptiles*  The  days  also  are 
tolerably  rich  in  organic  remain^  especially  in  plants  and  didls.  Aomm 
the  latter  JPostdSimia  mimUa  is  characteristic  of  the  lower  division;  remains 
of  fish  and  reptiles  are  found  in  marl  day  and  day  marl.  These  principal 
masf^es  are  frequently  accompanied  by  ferruginous  brown  limestone, 
dolojuite,  and  cement  stone,  and  contain  loam  coal,  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
pyrites  is  disseminated  :  gypsum,  karstenite,  and  rock  salt  are  subordinate 
masses.  The  midiile  division,  that  of  the  variegated  marls  and  gypsum,  is 
principally  composed  of  clay  and  clay  marl.  Ti»e  clay  occurs  in  the  form 
of  shale,  marl  clay,  and  loam,  frequently  containing  nodules  of  pyrites  and 
•aigillaceous  carbonate  of  iron.  The  day  and  lime  mad  are  worthy  of  note 
on  account  of  the  minerals  they  contain :  among  these  are  iron  pyrites,  lyii^ 
scattered  in  the  most  beautiful  crystals,  calcareous  spar,  quartz,  verdigriib 
and  mountain  blue:  remains  of  fish  and  reptiles  with  the  coproUtsa 
(petrified  excrement)  of  the  latter,  characterize  the  fossil  fauna.  Accom- 
panying masses  are  clay  quartz,  quartz  rock,  and  dolomite :  subordinate  are 
karstenite  and  gypsum. 

Sandstones  prevail  in  the  upper  division,  both  fine-grained  clay  sandstones 
and  quartzose.  The  argillaceous  sandstone  is  of  various  colors  of  grey,  red, 
and  violet,  producing  the  most  diversified  markings  by  their  combinational 
It  contains  vegetable  remains,  on  which  account  it  has  been  ealle^  J^l^ 
iandstone.  "^'^Ilfe 

The  quartzose  sandstone  of  yellow  bluish  or  ferruginous  uoicrN 
occasionally  dotted  with  white  feldspathic  particles,  and  sometime  indndes 
pieces  of  silicified  wood.  Another  sandstone  with  an  argillaceous, 
calcareous,  or  marly  cement,  is  of  very  coarse  grain,  givinfj  to  it  the 
ap[)eurance  of  a  conglomerate :  it  is  this  which  has  been  named  nrcose  by 
Brogniart.  A  clay,  marl  clay,  or  slate  clay  often  occupies  the  rank  of  a 
principd  member,  ahhongh  it  must  be  included  among  the  subcnrdinate :  it 
also  contains  the  same  PondvKia  inwula  which  charaeteriiea  the  kwar 
division. 

The  Keuper  is  generally  well  stratified.   The  ddomite  and  magnesian 
limestone  have  a  conspicuous  secondary  cleavage,  often  giving  rise  to  the 
formation  of  caves.  The  thickness  of  this  group  amounu  to  about  ISM 
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fml^Si . U>. tnountainti  may  vary  much  in  appearance  acoordyag    oaaior  tfie 

other  rock  species  predominates.    Thflj  arc  generafly  ^»hericalfy  oonvex, 

with  irregular  valleys  and  deep  ravines ;  iJie  protruding  rocks  have  much 
similarity  fo  those  of  the  variegated  sandstones.  Ore  vr  iri>  h  u  o  not  as  yet 
been  lound  m  the  K  uj  cr.  The  «oil  resultinc?  frrnn  thr  \\t  ;ii[iri mir  of  the 
marls  is  of  great  IciiiliU,  uwing  lo  the  amount  ol  litm  .  Spnij^rs  ii<^  not 
lal^undant.  The  Kcuper  is  fouud  iu  England,  Germaaj^,  Luwei  isajLoiiy, 
^P^ingia,  Swabia,  the  Jura.;  also  in  FVanoe^  Aliaoc»  dec, 

J^i^  4ß,ßg.  II,  exhibit!  a  section  of  the  rock  ialt  Ibnnatiott  at  H  eSoiiii  in 
^fli^fiibeig.  The  strata  of  the  Vosges  sanditcne  are  indicated  by  «  and 
t,  and  those  of  the  incumbent  sandstone  by  6  and  2.  Tlien  follows  the 
muschelkalk,  c,  with  the  lower  3,  the  middle  4,  and  the  upper  division  5; 
upon  these  rr-^r^.  tin  Keuper,  d,  with  its  three  subdivisions,  6,  7,  and  8:  the 
whoie  IS  covered  by  ttie  lias. 

FoasiLs  OF  THE  RocK  Salt  FORMATION.  The  lus^tls  charnrteristic  of 
(^  individual  groups  and  subdivisions  have  already  been  meutioned;  it 
«infffla  now  to  aotice  some  of  ram  occurrence,  worthy  of  remark  on 
jf^f^ffnjt  of  their  peJiBontokigioal  significance. 

The  6sfae8  peculiar  to  the  muschelkalk  belong  to  the  JSyMmUsf»  a  iamily 
of  Plagiostomes,  which  enter  here  and  pass  off  the  Stage  in  the  ohalk* 
,They  had  bony  spines  in  the  dorsal  fms,  which  are  frequently  rll  [>rcscrved. 
These  ichthyodorulitr«?  hnvp  derided  lonL'ituflinal  grooves  aiid.,twoilOWi  of 
strong  »errution.s  :  Byhtxlus  t- m/is  (pi.  AO,  Jig.  4). 

The  teelh  of  the  li^  Lodoiilcs  have  a  central  larger  lobe  acconipanied  on 
each  side  by  smaller  decreasing  ones,  where  covered  by  enamel  they  exhibit 
long^tV^inal  grooves,  the  roots  being  broad  and  porous. ,  .The  genus 
is  peculiar  to  the  muschelkalk,  in  which  pnjy  teeth  andaiev 
have  been  found.  Tfau  genus  is  characteriied  by  sonall^..^btuaa, 
intermaxillary  teeth,  and  a  vonner,  with  broad,  much  depressed  deota) 
lifates.  PL  40,  ßg.  5,  repi*esents  an  entire  upper  jaw  with  teeth  and 
vnniertnc  plates  nf  Placodus  andrifrrtf.  fonnd  in  the  mu.^chelkalk  iienr 
Baiiiberu'-    Dthrr  mii.iins  are  o(  Sauru  h(^'i/s  nmu u^mti,  Kh« miiIh liiial 

^cales  oi  gaiiuid  lisiies,  and  especially  Gyrgiepü,  idujui  in  the 
^uachelkalk  :  Gr.  tf/6erii,^^.  7*.  * 
^h^  faguly  of  LabyrinthDdQnts,.e»hibtting  relstWW .tobctl^  fiatracbia  and 
i-^mm  of  eipeeding  intjsvest  fo  ,tbe  Joplggiit  .  They  possaaied  a 
jkoiU  witi)  k»ng  oonicali  tec^Oilmplanted  i|i  diüiliot  aookets, 
^s&me  of  the  anterior  developed  irii  >  foniwUble  tnpka.  The  exteridir  d 
le  tooth  is  longitudinally  furrowed,  and  a  transverse  microscopical  section 
CTt'hibits  the  mo;?t  rnmplirated  f^i'rlintj''  nf  dental  tissue.  A  somewhat  fsjmilnr 
^Sti'ucttire  «>t"  li\-s  entuplexliy  is  luund  in  irhthyosaum^j,  and  soiue  <>i  ifie 
rec«ut  species*  of  Lcpidosteus.  Fig.  8,  pi.  4Ü,  lepresents  the  skull  of 
Mastodonsaurus  jaegpri^  a  labyrinthodont  fouAd  iA  ihe  jk^u^iei;;  ßg.  9U  is  a 
iUn^h^  tooth,  ßg.^  ^igL  Itoipsyec^e  seolMII  of  th*  jiamiu  \  r  ,  * 
MBi«  iM4B((«tfi«r  tost  Mm  wteMH  bffMN^HMi^ 

:liottt(fti4Kji^.«l3^  illipward8<^|§»speo^ 

mtmi^^mHdtfM^mm&tmi^  tra<ü 
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are  over  15  inche»  lon|^  aad  4  to6  feet  apart,  indicathig  asiie  of  enormotM 
dimeiurioiis.   A  discovery  of  bones  of  birds  in  this  formation  has  beMi 
leoently  announced. 
Somewhat  similar  tracks  of  a  different  character  have  been  found  at 

Hil(ll)urghau«?en.  They  were  sunk  in  a  clay  interposed  hetwoen  the  strata 
ol"  the  variegated  sandstone,  the  sarulstone  itself  exhibiting  the  cast  of  the 
track  {pi.  A\,  figs.  31",  31*).  They  are  hatrachoid  in  their  character,  and 
were  produced  in  great  probabiHty  by  Labyrinthodonts.  The  imaginary 
animaNrhich  produced  these  tracks  was  formerly  known  as  the  Chirotherium. 
Some  fossils  characteristic  of  the  En^ish  saliferoiis  system,  whiek  lieloiq; 
in  this  place«  are  Producta  horrida  {pL  A%fig.  S3) ;  ReUpara  mrgulaeea  {fig. 
88) ;  Terehratuhi  gloimHna  {fig.  34)  ;  Terehratula  {fig.  35) ;  Pecten  radialis 
{fig.  86) ;  Avictda  gri/pheeoides  {fig.  37) ;  Axinus  tdftcunu  {fig:  38) ; 
Retepora  flustroeea  {fig,  39)^  and  a  fish,  Faiaoikristum  imatrtmfäßitm 
{^f'j  io) 

OoUUc  or  Jura  Formation.  The  Jura  includes  all  strata  between  the 
rock  salt  or  new  red  saiidstone  and  the  cretaceous  system.  The  principal 
rock  species  are  an  oolitic  limestone,  clays  and  marls  of  tolerably  uniform 
color,  and  a  light-colored  sandstone.  Dolomite  occurs  in  large  masses  as  a 
secondary  species.  Fossil  remains,  especially  animal,  are  very  abundant, 
both  terrestrial  and  fluviatile.  Stone  coal  occurs  in  various  parts,  as  also 
carbonate  and  hydrated  oxyde  of  iron.    Three  groups  may  be  distinguished^ 

n.  The  Lias  (Calcaire  k  gryphites  arqu6es,  Mames  bleues  inferieures, 
Terrain  liasiijue).  The  prinoipnl  ««p^cips  are  clays  and  marls  with  gryphilal 
limestone  ;  the  clays  and  maris  in  the  form  of  shales,  loams,  clay  marls, 
sandy  marls,  and  calcareous  marl  shales,  these  mostiv  penetrated  by 
carbonaceous  particles,  and  inclosing  nodules  of  sphajrosiderite.  In  the 
Alps  the  slate  clay  is  transformed  into  clay  date  and  calcareous  clay 
slate. 

The  limestones  are  more  or  less  pure,  often  containing  iron  pyrites  and 
grains  of  earthy  chlorite,  fcetid  limestone,  marly  limestone,  and  sandy 
limestone. 

Among  the  accompanying  ma«»scs  are  sandstones  of  various  colors  and 
grain,  whic  »  have  much  similarity  to  those  of  the  keuper.  Subordinate 
mas.ses  are  jrypsum,  karstenite,  loi  k  salt,  carbonaceous  strata,  anthracite, 
graphite,  bituminous  shale,  drawing  slate,  and  various  iron-stones. 

The  sandstone,  as  also  an  oolitic  mariy  red  iron-etone,  eontuns  many 
fossils,  of  which  Gryphcpa  njmhmm  and  arcw^  are  most  characteristic  and 
important.  The  thickness  of  the  group  varies  from  that  of  a  few  feet  to 
whole  mountain  mas.ses.  Ore  veins  are  of  rare  ocourrence  and  sli^t 
importance.  A  few  sulphur  and  saline  springs  are  occanonally  met 
with. 

This  group  is  distributed  in  England,  Germnnv,  France,  and  Spain 
h.  Jura  Limestone.     This  is  greatly  develi>ji'<l  in  England,  and  liiere 
includes  all  strata  lying  between  the  Lias  and  the  so-called  Purbeck 
li.-Ticstone.   Oolite  is  a  limestone  composed  of  rounded  iqihenndal  grains  of 
various  size,  somewhat  similar  in  character  to  a  sandstone  and  probably 
«96 
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produced  in  the  same  way.  Clays  and  marls  accompany  it,  and  separate  tlie 

various  lime  .strata.  Subordinate  masses  are  sandstones,  gypsum,  karstenite^ 
rock  salt,  and  carbonaoeous  masses.  Tliis  group  is  divisible  into  three 
principal  divisions. 

The  Lower  Oolite.  This  is  bounded  inferiorly  by  the  lia.s,  sui)eriorly  by 
the  Oxford  clay,  and  embraces  marly,  sandy,  compact,  or  oolitic  limestones, 
ami  also  true  oolite,  whose  beds  alternate  will»  clays  and  marls.  The 
limestones  are  generally  Light-colored,  turning  to  ferruginous  in  exposure, 
tliis  being  caused  by  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  iron.  Bitumen  causes  a 
grey  color.  In  England  this  division  includes  conspicuous  beds  of  fuller's- 
earth.  The  sandstones  are  conglomeratic,  calcareoui^  marly*  and 
'  lemiginous,  with  veins  of  fibrmts  carbonate  of  lime  and  arragonite;  some 
arc  finely  Granular  and  quartzose,  or  pa.ssinf^  into  artjillaceous  quarts* 
Argillaceou.s  -I'ha'rosiderite  and  oolitic  marls  are  subordinate  species. 

The  thickiir>s  ol"  the  oulite  of  the  Jura  amounts  to  from  1000  to  3000 
feet.  In  England,  where  the  formation  is  highly  developed,  the  following 
succession  of  strata  occurs.  Lowermost  of  all  is  the  inferior  oolite, 
aeparated  ftom  the  great  or  Bath  oolite  by  an  immense  bed  of  clay, 
•zliibiting  the  character  of  Mer's-eartb  (Tenre  4  foulon).  This  great  oolite 
is  a  partly  c<Mnpact  oolitic,  partly  coarsely  granular  limestone,  containing 
entire  beds  of  corals.  Between  the  great  oolite  and  the  fuller's-earth  there 
is,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stonesficld,  a  bed  consisting  of  marly  sandstones  and 
'oose  sand,  with  many  concretions.  This  is  the  so-called  Stonesfield  slate, 
intere^iting  from  its  containing  the  first  remains  of  tbs.sil  mammaUa.  Next 
to  the  great  oolite  comes  a  stratum  of  marly  clay,  becumiug  sandy  above, 
the  Bradford  clay,  of  a  blue  color,  upon  which  rests  the  Forest  marble,  a 
Umestone  full  of  shells.  On  the  Forest  marble  lies  a  thin  stratum  of  slaty, 
coarwly  granular  limestone,  the  Com*brash.  BdaanUes  giganteus  and 
coMtHeulatui,  Am$»omUes  Macrocepkabu,  &c.,  are  characteristic  fossils. 

The  middle  fimnation,  which  embraces  the  Oxford  clay  and  the  coral>rag, 
contains  purer  compact  limestone  of  white  or  ochre  yellow  color,  calcareoua 
slate  or  litho^aphic  ston«'  oolitoid  limestone,  which  lies  intermediate 
between  compact  and  ooljtic,  and  otten  entirely  filled  with  fossils;  marble 
of  various  ctilors ;  marl  and  marl  lime,  of  darker  colors,  owing  to  the. 
presence  of  carbonaceous  matter ;  dolomite  and  saudy  limestoue. 

Subordinated  are  iron-stone  in  rounded  great  or  small  grains,  gypsum, 
luostMiite,  rock  salt,  aiui  coal  of  pow  quality. 

•  Immediately  on  the  upper  layers  of  the  English  inferior  oolite  there  lies 
a  stratum  consisting  of  calcareous  concretions  cemented  by  marl,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Kelloway  rooks.   Upon  these  lies  a  blue  clay,  the 

Oxford  clay,  containing  thin  lime  and  marl  beds,  and  calcareous 
concretions.  Next  comes  the  calcareous  grit,  a  calcareous  loose  sandstone. 
This  IS  succeeded  by  the  coral-rag,  and  this  by  the  pisoUtic  lime,  an  ooUtio 
limestone  with  grains  and  nodiUes  of  iron-stone. 

«<  The  fiMsils  diaracteristio  of  this  group  are  Amcuia  peedMfornds,  the 
Serais  of  the  coral-rag,  Attrtsa  htUmnthoideM,  Melania  iiriata,  dte. 
^M^The  ujqper  fimnation  IKimmeridgB  etojf  tad  Pcribtndooliiel  contains  purer 
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UineBtoiieB,  likt  oolite,  maily  and  flandy  HomIoim,  the  ktter  oAen 

accompanied  by  clayey,  sandy,  and  nuirly  maüflOB» . often  OfllOMd^i^RMpKly' 

chlorite ;  also  dulomile  and  fine  »rrains  of  iron-stone.  '  ^ 

In  Hn^dand  the  clay  (KinuJicridi^c  chty)  lies  under  the  limestone  (Portland 
stone),  in  other  places  the  ff)rnier  is  re[tlaced  Hv  «^ndv  deposits  Thia 
Pitrtland  stone  or  i*ortl;ind  oolite  cotitains  speeics  *A  Aeriiieaand  Pterocera.^ 

c.  WtuUitn  Grouj).    This  embraces  ih^  Purheck  niarble^  Hastingi  sand^ 
and  Weald  day,  placed  by  some  geologiffts  in  tlie  cretaceonii 
accompanying  «trata  an  mails,  slate  clay,  bitomiooiia  i 
olay  marl  sandstone,  iron  sand,  quartz  rock,  day  qttsorlStilifilid  ' 
shelly  conglomerate,  and  argiHaceous  iron-stone:  these  contain  remaii 
flttTiatiie  animalB.    lieds  of  stone  coal  sometimes  in  i  <  [i^iderable  thicknera 
are  occa.sionally  met  with,    in  England  the  groap  attak»  a  thickness  0% 
between  000  and  1000  feet. 

The  1^1r^w^(•l^  «»r  ita  occupy  the  lowest  position,  and  coiisij»i  ol  JH)ic»tuii«9 
which  alifiiiaic  uua  slate  clay.    This  limestone  apjiears  to  consist  almosi, 
entirely  of  the  shells  of  Paludina  and  C)  pris,  evidently  iodioatil^  fl4fiuviatiii 
CNrigin.   Between  these  strata  are  found  remains  of  neptüei'iMHt  e:9[>eci&llj 
of  Cbelonia.   The  Hastings  sand  lies  above  the  Purbedt 
principally  of  a  (piart/.ose  iron  sand  lUtemating  with  MUif'tAgfB'^tA  marl| 
Here  also  are  found  beds  of  iron-stone,  stone  coal,  andii 
of  extinct  colossal  rejttiles. 

The  Wpn'H  clay  overlies  the  Hastings  sand,  and  rnritnin>  5:trnta  nf  a 
bluish  jKjller  s-day,  alternating  with  thiti  layers  of  a  titoe^toiie  iiiied  wilfcu 
foasils  that  are  very  siniilar  to  those  of  the  Purbeck  marble.  * 

PL  4G,  fig.  12,  cxliibit«  a  i^>ctiou  of  thi^  oulitio  strata  as  il  occurs  in 
England.  r-i^ 
■  The  entire  formation  rests  on  the  strata  of  th»  ktfopah 
immediately  on  this  lies  the  lias,  b,  which  supports  the 
with  the  Oxford,  c,  and  Portland,  d,  strata.     The -fi«ikr«Wer  i<| 
(VVe.'dden)  is  shown  in       17  of  the  same  plate. 

In  Ji^.  12,  1  indicates  the  lower  lias  strata,  2  the  lias  or  '7r  \  phi  tr  !i;nesl'>nc, 
and  3  the  upper  lias  shale.  Then  follow  the  strata,  4.  f>  <i  tH-longiug  lo  dia 
lower  oolite  :  after  these  the  fuller's-carth,  7 ;  the  Stoiiesiieid  siate,  8;  grp«t 
oolite,  9 ,  Bradford  clay,  10 ;  Forest  marble,  1 1 ;  Corn-brash,.  12;  the  Kelloway 
locks,  13 ;  the  Otferd  clay,  14;  Calosrooos  grit,  WyOtoiaiilfcg^  16 ;  Oxford 
oolite^  17;  Kimmeridge  clay,  18;  Portland  Wpne^-  Ifc-^ln/g^.  17^1  indicate 
the  Puibeok  marble ;  ft  the  Hastingir  sand ;  aod  ftliw^WinM^PHBHi 

The  Jura  formation  in  France  fomns  the  figiire^^  tb^'lMiYheni  ring  being 
completely  closed.  In  the  centre  of  Ih-^  ring  are  elevated  the  granite 
masses,  and  the  trachyte  of  Auvergne,  about  which  the  Jurassif'  iiiembers 
lie  like  a  cl^t^k  l^hc  northern  -fng  incloses  the  P^rh  tertiary  i>,j>in, 
forming  a  trough  in  which  the  lailei  is  deposited.  It  is  cüliiely  crossed  by  t&u 
artificial  canal.  The  lias  contracts  considerably,  but  occupies  a  greater  extent 
on  the  western  borders  of  the  Vosges.  BPiJiiMiii'i*"i»"*."'ii  Ift  the  northwest  of 
Luaemberg  {pi  44,/^;g,^4»dKjrfr>l(^j|l|f/l^#i^^  b 
Urn  ^Mid>'NiBwy^>fae^ti»  <l»%Mtwa>d 
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Ov«r  it  lie  the  Btrata  of  the  Jura  proper,  whose  western  border  penes  by 

Rheims,  Troyes,  and  AuxerrOi  and  almost  reaches  Lyons. 

The  Swiss  Jura  occupies  a  curve  extending  from  Schaffhausen  to  below 
Geneva.  It  there  forms  high  rock-walls  furrowed  hy  deep  vnlloys  of 
elevation,  more  abundant  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  portion. 
These  valleys  generally  permit  the  older  masses  to  emerije  from  under  the 
öewer.  The  newer  strata  loriu  high  lips  with  steep  declivities,  as  shown  in 
#Tatley  of  the  French  Jura  (pi.  46, ßg.  13). 

The  structure  of  these  valleys  may  be  explained  by  a  cross-section  of  the 
Talley  of  Binchwyl  in  the  Solothum  Jura  (pL  46,>^.  %4).  The  bottom 
of  the  valley  is  formed  by  the  gypsum  bed  of  the  keuper  (6),  towards  which 
the  keuper  strata  slope  on  both  sides.  Parallel  to  these  are  newer  and 
newer  strata,  as  the  lias  4,  the  lower  oolite  3.  the  Oxford  niarl  2,  tlie 
Portland  htkI  coral  lime  1.  These  limestones,  uliifh  uro  lirtlr  ntTected  by 
the  decuni]>osing  infiuences  of  the  atmosphere,  form  the  precipitous  lips  of 
the  valley. 

The  Swiss  Jura  forms  an  entire  system  of  strata  curves  separated  by 
mch  valleys  of  elevation.  The  latter  appear  parallel  for  small  extents^  but 
in  their  general  direction  they  radiate  from  a  point  not  far  from  Basle. 
The  deeper  the  fissure,  the  older  is  the  rock  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 

valley,  and  the  more  rugged  the  appearanoe  of  the  whole.  PI.  46,  ßg.  15, 
is  a  section  of  a  portion  of  the  Swi.ss  Jura.  The  Portland  stone  and  coral- 
rag  are  indicated  by  1  ;  2  represents  the  Oxford  clay:  3  the  lower  ooHto; 
4  the  lias;  and  5  the  mu^rhelkalk.  The  chain  of  the  Weiss-stein,  A,  sinks 
its  valleys  only  to  the  Oxford  clay,  llu"  valleys  of  the  lluuenstein,  B,  reach 
to  the  lias,  as  also  do  those  of  the  Passwang,  C.  In  Mont  Terrible  they 
extend  down  to  the  muschelkalk,  which  is  elevated  in  the  middle  of  the 
▼alley,  D.  The  lips  (a)  formed  by  Portland  stone  and  coral-rag  represent  the 
Hosefluh  (a),  and  form  a  valley  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  Bftrschwyl  (fr). 
Schönthal  (c)  lies  on  the  lias  of  the  valley  of  the  Uauenstein.  The  same 
lias  extends  under  the  Jura  limp,  cropping  out  first  at  Passwang  and  fintüly 
in  the  valley  slo}>c  of  Mont  Terrible.  The  Renken  (s)  on  the  one  side 
corresponds  to  the  Rehha«;  {d)  on  the  other. 

The  German  Jura  is  a  contiiuintion  of  the  Swiss:  it  begins  at  SchafT- 
hausen,  and  extends  through  Franken  into  the  vicinity  ^f  Bamberg  and 
Baireuth  {pi.  46,  ßg.  16).  It  describes  a  great  arc,  whose  radius  falls  far 
in  the  int^ior  of  Germany.  The  strata  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  fall  in  the 
same  direction  with  this  radius.  The  German  Jura  is  divisible  into  three 
claMes :  the  blaekf  which  consists  of  lias,  and  borders  the  entire  series ;  tht 
hrawn,  whose  strata  correspond  to  the  Jura  proper,  or  the  inferior  oolite; 
and  the  wMfe,  whose  masses  are  formed  by  the  strata  which  lie  over  the 
coral -rn  2. 

In  tile  Franconian  Jura,  all  the  coral  reefs,  which  compose  a  trreat 
proportion  of  the  limestone  masses,  are  converted  into  dolomite,  having 
there  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet.  In  this  transformation  most  of 
the  organic  remains  are  so  much  aflfected  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable, 
except  in  certain  hollow  spaces  filled  with  a  loose  and  finely-divided 
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limestone,  called  mountain  milk.  The  whole  dolomite  series  is  traversed 
by  extensive  fissures,  from  which  numerous  caves  have  arisen,  celebrated  for 
the  bones  im))edded  in  their  tertiary  contents.  Among  these  caves  are 
those  of  Streitberg,  Müggendorf,  and  Gailenreuth.  The  Solnhofen  slate, 
or  lithographic  stone,  is  an  imjwrtant  memlwr  of  the  Franconian  Jura. 
This  is  a  ver\'  fine-grained  limestone,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  contains 
many  fossils  in  an  extraordinary  degree  of  preservation.  It  overlies  the 
coral-rag.  The  Alpine  Jura  exhibits  a  very  highly  complicated  structure, 
its  masses  being  so  much  modified  by  abnormal  rocks  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  exceeding  great  difficulty  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
strata  as  thev  occur  here  and  in  other  localities. 

FonsiLs  OF  THE  JuRA.  The  fossils  of  the  entire  Jura  formation  exhibit 
the  most  interesting  and  varied  character.  Fucoids  occur  in  great  number, 
of  which,  however,  only  one  species  is  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  be 
noteworthy.  This  is  Baliostichus  ornatus  ( pi.  38,  fig.  12),  an  unjointed 
sea  weed,  with  branching  sjK)rangia?,  and  with  the  surface  divided  into 
lozenge-shaped  area.s,  arranged  in  spiral  rows.  It  occurs  in  great  l>eauty  in 
the  Solnhofen  limestone  slate.  Conspicuous  among  the  Cycades,  a  form 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  ferns  and  that  of  the  Coniferte,  we  have  the 
Zuniiee,  as  Zamia  pectiniformis  (fig.  13),  in  the  Slonesfield  slate. 

The  Cycadites,  or  Mantellise,  are  known  by  their  almost  globular  stem, 
covered  with  lozenge-shaped  leaf  .scars,  broader  than  high,  and  disposed  in 
spiral  rows.  Cycadites  (Mantellia)  megalophyllus  {  fig.  14)  is  found  in  the 
limestone  of  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Mammillaria  desnoyersi,  a  species  of  an 
ambiguous  family,  is  represented  in  fig.  15. 

The  coral  polyps,  which  existed  in  great  number  in  the  transition  rocks, 
"but  disappeared  entirely  in  the  entire  trias  period,  again  make  their 
apjiearance  in  great  profusion.  The  Astrseae,  which  also  occurred  in  the 
transition,  here  play  an  im|)ortant  part.  The  most  abundant  species  is 
Aslrcea  helianthoides.  Lahophyllia  semisulcata  ( pi.  38,  fig.  16)  is  the 
most  important  representative  of  its  family.  Two  genera  of  pedunculated 
echinoderms  or  Crinoidea  are  conspicuous:  Apiocrinites  and  Pentacrinitet. 
The  former  genus,  po.ssessing  a  very  large  pelvis,  is  exhibited  only  in  pieces 
•f  the  stem,  and  occasionally  the  pelvis  without  arms :  Apiocrinites 
mespiliformis  {fi^-  17  and  18).  An  interesting  sj)ecies  of  Pentacrinites, 
P.  subangularis,  is  shown  in  figs.  19  and  20.  These  have  a  pentagonal 
column,  upon  which  arms,  variously  divided  and  subdivided,  are  supfiorted 
on  a  very  small  pelvis ;  they  are  peculiar  to  the  lias,  while  the  Apiocrinites 
are  found  in  the  coral-rag. 

The  Echini,  or  .sea  urchins,  are  conspicuous  in  the  Jura  formation.  These 
have  a  more  or  less  spherical  shape,  and  are  covered  with  calcareous  plates 
with  tubercles,  upon  which  are  jointed  spines  of  various  degrees  of 
development.  These  may  be  conical  or  club-shaped,  and  may  vary  much 
in  size.  The  shell  is  divided  into  regular  patterns  by  the  pores  through 
which  the  animal  extended  its  ambulacra  or  organs  of  motion.  The  large 
oral  and  anal  apertures  have  different  positions  in  the  different  families 
The  Cidariles  have  the  anal  and  oral  apertures  diametrically  opposite  to 
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each  other,  and  occupying  retpeetiTely  the  centres  of  the  vertex  and  base. 
The  shell  is  furnished  with  large  warts,  on  which  are  set  large  club-shaped  ' 

spines,  \vh;rh  however,  are  generally  broken  olT  and  dispersed.  We  find 
Cidaris  (Heiiiioiduris)  crenuluris  {pi.  '38, Jigs.  '21«  rtnd  21*)  in  the  coral-rag, 
togetlier  witli  species  of  C'ularis  blumenhackn  {jig.  22).  The  zones  on 
uriiioh  the  «mbniacra  stand  geueraUy  run  to  a  point,  This,  however,  ia  not 
the  case  in  DysasUrt  here  the  raya  onite  in  two  points  at  no  great 
dvtanoe  from  each  other.  The  mouth  of  Dysaater  lies  anterioriy  and  below, 
while  the  anas  is  situated  in  the  posterior  border :  D,  eqputrahu  {ßg.  SS), 
from  the  Oxford  clay.  The  ^enus  Cli/petis  is  characterised  by  a  rounded 
form,  a  mouth  on  the  inferior  saHace»  a  lateral  anus  situated  in  a  funow 
above  the  mouth,  and  by  the  conrcrirence  of  the  anibulacral  areac  to  a  point 
in  the  vertpx-     Chjpcm  hngi  (Jig  found  in  the  restricted  Jura  jrroup. 

The  genu-.  Diadema,  of  which  D.  atrnue  (Jig.  25)  is  found  in  the  lias,  is 
also  of  spheroidal  form,  and  has  ambulacrul  area?  disposed  in  pairs,  which 
ftui  very  regularly  to  the  upper  part.  Two  series  of  tubercles  stand 
between  tiie  ambidaeral  arese,  all  appearing  to  have  borne  spines. 

A  few  species  of  the  genus  S^irifer  recur  in  the  lias  only  to  disappear 
6om  the  fbssiliferous  series;  Ä  wakotH  (fig,  26)  ia  met  with  most 
frequently  in  gryphital  limestone.  In  the  Jurassic  rocks,  Tertbralu/cr,  in 
great  number,  appear  to  repbicc  the  Sj)irifers  ;  thus  Terebratula  numitmoHt 
{ßg-  27)  occurs  in  the  lias,  T.  glnhttf  i  in  the  inferior  Jura,  and  T.Uf^re$tQ. 
{ßg.  28),  as  also  T.  thunnonui,  in  liiu  (.Oxford  clay. 

■  Of  Monomyaria,  Ostrea  (oysters)  here  make  their  first  ap|>earance. 
They  form  entire  banks,  as  at  the  present  time.  The  genus  Ostrea  has  a 
IMMUaas  hinge,  through  which  passes  a  cavity  containing  a  ligament, 
with  de^  muscular  impressions.  OUrea  morsAü  {fig,  S9)  occurs 
dhottidaatly  in  the  Oxford  day»  and  O.  ddtoidea  (fig,  80)  in  the  Eimmeridge. 
beds. 

The  GryphcBcB  are  closely  allied  to  the  oysters,  and  are  distinguished 
tlie  greater  curvature  nnd  spirnl  twist  of  the  beak  of  the  larger  shell.  Two 
species  are  lound  in  tiie  lias,  GrypfuTo  arcuata  {Jig.  31)  and  G.  cymhium. 
G.  dilatata  (ßg.  32)  is  met  with  in  the  Oxford  clay,  and  G.  virgula  {ßg.  33) 
in  the  Kimineridge  marl. 

PUcabda  is  another  genus  allied  to  Oslrea.  The  shell  is  regulariy 
plicated,  and  the  beaks  are  not  projecting ;  they  are  found  in  the  lias :  P. 
tpiwita  {fig,  84). 

Of  the  Pec  tens,  Pecten  lens  (ßg.  35)  is  found  in  the  lower  oolite,  P. 
di9eiformii  {fig.  86)  in  the  middle  oolite,  and  P,  pertimaüu  {fig,  87)  in  the 

lias. 

The  genus  Perna  differs  essentially  from  the  preceding  in  «h?ipe,  in  the 
long  hinge,  and  in  the  extensive  etnargination  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
shell:  Perna  rnytiloides  (pi.  28,  Jig.  38). 

The  thick-shelled  Trigonite  have  consideraUe  resemblance  to  the 
MycphoruB  already  referrsd  to  under  the  muscheikalk.  They  are  more  or 
less  triangular,  and  have  long,  laterally  oompresied  and  fuiiowed  cardinal 
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teeth,  of  a  V  shape.   Trigonia  navis  (ßg.  3t)  oheneteriatB  the  upper  Bm^ 

and  T.  clavellata  (ßg.  40)  the  Olford  marl. 

Pholadomyn  has  a  thin  shell,  open  on  both  sides,  with  opposed  beaks,  bat 
no  teeth.    P.  exaltata  {fus-  11)  i;^  jn'culiur  U)  the  Oxfoni  chiy. 

Diceras  possesses  a  very  thick  «hell,  running  out  into  sub-si)irally  twisted 
beaks,  and  u  hinge  whose  ridges  exinbit  some  resemblance  to  a  human  ear:' 
D.  arietina  {ßg.  42).  ^'  •  •^•m^tm 

Aitarte  has  nearly  ciroidar  ▼alvei  shutting  close  togetinr,  ud  twch 
oardinai  teeth.  It  fills  entire  heds  of  the  ooral-rag,  known  at  the  Aatarle 
Umestone :  .A.  et^ons  ( Jf^.  48).  .^.tr-^M  |i 

The  Nucules,  shells  belonging  to  the  finnily  AreaeecBf  are  extenrivelys 
distributed  in  the  Jura-ssic  strata.    They  are  small,  regular  shells,  with  four 
toothed  hinsips  •  Nncula  kammeri  {ßg.  44,  a  and  ft).    The  genus  Pinna  is 
an  elontjatcfl  ^(juivalve  shell,  whose  l>eaks  end  in  a  {K)int,  and  whose  hinge 
margin  is  ittutliless.    P.  hartmanni  {Jig.  45)  is  found  in  the  lower  lias.  % 

Plerocera  oceaui  {Jig.  4Ö)  is  {leeuliar  to  the  Portland  limestone.  Thip 
genus  poesesses  a  thickshell  anda  short  asoa.  The  oral  aperture  is  namMr,r 
and  runs  out  above  into  a  long  canal.  The  external  lip  is  expanded  into  a 
digitated  wing.  The  PleuroUmaria  have  a  thick,  oonieaily  sjriral  shefl,  and 
a  narrow  qittdrangular  or  rounded  aperture,  with  a  de^  ineisioa  in  tho 
external  margin,  which  distinguishes  it  from  Trochos:  P.  ecnouka  {ßg* 
47)  from  the  lower  oolite, 

Nerinea,  a  «?asten>|><)d  cronu.s,  peculiar,  excepting  in  one  species,  to  the 
Jiira,  has  a  long  conical,  oHen  cylindrical,  s])irai  shell  with  very  thick  walls, 
and  having  highly  characteristic  internal  folds.     Certain  species  occur  in 
great  numbers  of  individuals,  as  JV.  tmprajunmris  (ßg.  48),  one  turn  ein  • 
which  is  expoeed  in  kmgitodinal  section.  N.  mome  {ßg.  40),  and  Aj» 
godkaim  {ßg,  60) :  ßg,  SI  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  latter.  The. 
most  conspicuous  Ammonites  are  Ammonites  bucklandii  {ßg.  52)  in  \h«0 
lias  ;  A.  catena  {ßg,  58),  also  in  the  lias,  and  A.  wlrtatulm»  (ßg,  64)  in  the^ 
lower  oolite. 

There  nre  :i  few  species  of  the  Nautilus  family,  as  Nmtfihis  Uncntif^  { ft?. 
55),  in  the  1 '  .vcr  oolite.    Here,  jls  also  in  the  muschelkalk,  we  tind  the 
beaks  of  cej>haluix)ds,  known  as  Rhyncholites,  or  Conchorhynchs.    These  » 
Rhyncholites  exhibit  a  striking  similarity  to  the  mandibles  of  parrots  or  of  ill 
Cheknie.    PI.  98,  ßg.  56,  is  a  lateral  view  of  one  of  these  Rhynchnlilei<| 

The  fossil  known  as  BdtmnUu^  bel<mged,  in  all  ptobahUiQr,  to  iili 
oephalopod,  and,  like  the  so-called  ossa  sepitg^  was  an  internal  firairaeworkft 
inclosed  by  the  softw  parts  of  the  animal  They  are  generally  conics&l; 
bodies  of  various  shapes,  mostly  of  a  crystalline  texture,  the  cr}'stalril 
rr^dintiiifj  from  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  Belemnite  (f^r  r^Rr).  Thev  nmk 
out  below  into  a  more  or  less  acute  point,  and  nt  the  upjK  r  [Kirl  exhibit  a 
conical  excavation.  The  ink  bag  of  the  Belemnite  has  bei  ii  Umnd  in  this 
cavity  in  a  state  of  preservation  suiHcient  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  contents  ^ 
in  drawii^  the  fossil  itself.  The  intenial  strnctnre  of  the  cavity  mayj 
lometimes  be  aieertained  in  the  npper  portion:  in  it  was  inaerled  an 
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alveolus  or  phragmocone,  with  a  chambered  shell  and  a  sipho  quite  like  that 

of  Orthoceratitex  {Jig.  61  and  ßg.  58*).  A  rarely  preserved  horny  plate 
was  connected  with  the  posterior  face  of  the  alveolus  (fgs.  57  and  58,  a). 

Belemnites  paxillosus  {Jig.  59,  a)  occurring  in  single  strata  of  the  lias  in 
countless  numbers,  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  channelled  apex,  shown  in 
cross- section  by  fig.  59,  h.  B.  giganteus  {Jig.  60)  is  of  immense  size, 
sometimes  over  one  foot  in  length :  it  characterizes  the  lower  oolite.  B. 
hastatus  {Jig.  61)  has  a  hastate  cone,  and  is  found  in  the  Oxford  marl. 

The  above-mentioned  view  of  the  morphological  character  of  the 
Belemnites  does  not,  however,  explain  the  import  of  the  chaml>ered  shell 
and  the  sipho.  A  more  careful  investigation  of  allied  structures,  both 
recent  and  fossil,  renders  it  vary  probable  that  the  animal  itself  lived  in 
these  chambers  like  Nautilus  and  Ammonites,  a  view  which  the  occurrence 
of  the  sipho  goes  very  far  to  substantiate.  The  shell  of  the  camerated 
portion  is  very  thin  and  excee<iingly  fragile,  for  which  reason  it  is  inclosed 
by  a  thicker,  more  solid  portion,  as  in  Nautilus.  This  protecting  cover  is 
the  conical  body  or  rostrum  so  often  met  with  in  a  petrified  state,  and,  in 
all  probability,  has  been  secreted  from  a  mantle.  The  animal,  probably, 
inhabited  the  upper  chamber,  as  in  the  Oi-thoceratites,  Ammonites,  and 
Nautili ;  its  mantle  was  probably  analogous  to  that  of  the  recent  nautilus. 
This  view  also  explains  how  it  is  that  the  .solid  portion  is  composed  of  a 
succession  of  vertical  layers,  each  one  corresjXMiding  to  a  chamber.  When 
the  animal  formed  a  new  cell,  this  had  to  be  enveloped  by  an  additional 
external  protecting  cover,  which,  of  course,  embraced  the  portion  already 
existing.  The  greater  the  number  of  chambers  in  the  phragmocone,  the 
thicker  and  longer  the  solid  portion,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  layers 
in  the  latter.      **  -  •       •  /       #  i  ^ 

The  strata  of  Solnhofen,  which  inclose  so  large  a  number  of  palaeonto- 
logical  treasures,  also  exhibit  fossil  insects,  belonging  especially  to  the  family 
of  the  Libellulidse  {fig.  62).  The  characteristic  features  of  these  insects,  as 
the  antennee,  the  masticatory  apparatus,  the  legs,  and  the  nervatures  of  the 
wings,  are  not  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  j^nnit  us  to  compare  them  very 
closely  with  the  existing  members  of  this  family.  Many  of  them  are  of 
colossal  siz«,  even  attaining  a  length  of  six  or  more  inches. 

The  Jura  strata  reveal  a  new  page  of  fossil  ichthyological  history.  We 
here  find  the  heterocercal  fishes,  or  those  with  an  unequally  lobed  tail, 
receding  into  the  background,  and  the  homocercal  coming  forward  in 
increasing  numbers.  The  essential  difl^erence  between  the  two  consists  in 
the  prolongation  of  the  vertebral  column  along  the  up}>er  edge  of  the  caudai 
fin  in  the  former,  while  in  the  latter,  the  extreniity  of  the  body  occupies  a 
position  nearly  symmetrical,  with  respect  to  the  two  lobes  or  halves  of  the 
tail. 

The  teeth  of  SlrophoJus,  a  genus  of  the  Cestraciontes,  are  depressed, 
truncated  on  both  sides,  and  elevated  in  the  middle,  without  a  central 
Kmgitudinal  fold.  Their  axis  is  somewhat  twisted,  and  the  surface  some- 
times striated  or  reticulated  ;  the  root  is  broad  and  porous.  PI.  38,  fig.  63, 
represents  a  tooth  of  S.  longidens.     The  genus  Pycnodus  is  the  most 
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abundant  of  the  Pycnodonts.  These  were  short  and  high  fishes,  with 
a  strung  skeleton.  The  eyes  lay  very  high  above  the  rather  wide  mouth. 
The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  were  of  considerable  extent,  reaching  to  the 
homocercal  caudal :  I*,  rhombus  {fig.  04). 

In  the  fatiiily  of  the  Lepidoides,  the  genus  Dapedium  is  distinguished  by  a 
short  and  flat  body,  small  head,  and  diminutive  mouth,  provided  with 
sharp  curved  teeth.  The  fins  are  short  and  weak,  the  ventral  and  dorsal 
nearly  opposite.  The  thick  rhomboidal  scales  were  covered  with  enamel, 
and  connected  by  processes.  D.  punctatum  {fig.  65)  and  D.  politum 
{ pi.  41,  fig.  11)  occur  in  the  lias.  The  present  creation  exhibits  few 
representatives  of  these  fish  with  angular  connected  ganoid  scales,  the 
chief  representatives  being  the  North  American  Lepidostei,  of  which  some 
ten  species  are  known  to  naturalists.  PI.  41,  fig.  12",  represents  one  of 
these  species  ;  fig.  12*,  a  portion  of  its  jaw. 

The  8j)ecie3  of  Megalurus  and  Aspidorhynchus  are  conspicuous  among 
the  Sauroids.  The  former  (  pi.  38,  fig.  66)  have  large  rounded  caudal  fins, 
high  dorsal,  and  large  pectoral  fins.  Their  shape  is  compact  and  stout,  the 
head  short,  with  a  moderately  large  mouth,  provided  with  thick  conical 
teeth.  Aspidorhynchus  {pi.  41,  fig.  13)  was  a  very  long,  narrow,  and 
cylindrical  fish,  with  a  long  upper  jaw  projecting  far  over  the  under,  both 
being  furnished  with  conical  acute  and  unequal  teeth ;  the  scales  are 
higher  than  long,  the  dorsal  fins  opjxjsite  to  the  anal,  and  both  very  near  the 
large  forked  tail.  Both  Afegalurus  and  Aspidorhynchus  are  found  in  the 
upper  Jura  strata,  the  latter  also  in  the  cretaceous.  PI.  41,  figs.  14-23, 
represent  teeth  of  certain  ambiguous  fishes. 

The  reptiles  of  the  Jura  belong  es|)ecially  to  the  Enaliosanrians, 
represented  by  the  genus  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus.  The  Enalio- 
sanrians are  principally  characterized  by  the  fish-like  vertebra;.  These  are 
flat  at  both  ends,  and  conically  concave  ( pi.  42,  figs.  24  and  27),  forming  a 
long  vertebral  column  by  their  union.  The  four  feet  of  the  aninuils  are 
broad  and  flat,  without  either  fingers  or  claws,  being  thus  true  paddles. 
The  normal  bones  of  the  feet  are  subdivided  much  more  than  in  recent 
forms.  The  sharp  conical  teeth  stand  in  long  grooves  of  the  jaws,  and  each 
one  inserted  in  a  distinct  socket,  as  in  the  crocodiles.  The  head  also  exhibits 
some  resemblance  to  these  latter  animals. 

The  Ichthyosaurus  (/.  communis,  pi.  41,  fig.  26*  from  the  Lias)  has  been 
found  of  a  length  of  40  feet.  The  large  head  )>ossesse8  a  long  acute  snout, 
furnished  with  120  to  160  conical  grooved  teeth  {figs.  26,  6  and  c),  inter- 
locking together  on  closing  the  jaws.  The  eyes  are  very  large  and  circular, 
with  a  bony  sclerotic,  composed  of  several  plates  such  as  are  now  found  only  in 
birds  and  turtles.  The  vertebrae  are  numerous,  those  bearing  ribs  amounting 
to  as  many  as  40.  The  short  neck  contains  only  from  five  to  ten  vertebrae. 
The  ribs  inclose  the  whole  body,  and  are  connected  with  a  T-shaped 
sternum.  The  anterior  extremities  are  more  powerful  than  the  posterior, 
both  probably  having  been  covered  with  angular  plates  of  horn,  while  the 
body  was  naked.  Like  some  recent  fishes,  the  Ichthyosaurus  possessed  a 
spiral  intestinal  canal,  which  impressed  the  same  character  on  the 
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excrements.  These  are  frequently  found  fossilized,  and  arc  known  as 
copnilites.  They  contain  teeth,  scales,  fins,  and  bones  of  fishes,  in  Iars:;e 
nutnher,  which,  together  with  the  general  structure  of  the  aninml  itself, 
allow  us  to  consider  the  Ichthyosaurus  as  highly  destructive  to  the  animals 
with  which  it  was  Mtociated,  and  to  fish  especially. 

The  PiuiotauruM  is  distinguished  from  the  Iclukyotaunu  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a  very  long  flexible  neok»  provided  with  a  much  smaUer  head.  The 
paddles  were  also  longer  and  the  tail  shorter :  P.  doUchodnru*  {ßg^  80"). 
The  teeth  (/^.  25*)  were  oonical  and  finely  furrowed :  P.  maeroeephabtt 
{pi  40. /rr.  10). 

The  Pterodactyles,  or  flyin'j  f'nnrians,  are  amonr'  the  tnost  extraoniinary 
forms,  either  recent  or  fossil,  known  to  z.oolo^ist.s :  Ftcrodactylus 
crassirostris  {pi.  Al,  fig.  35).  They  had  a  large  head  with  very  broad 
orbits,  and  unjointed  bony  sclerotics.  The  broad  jaws  are  provided  with 
long  subulate  teeth,  inserted  in  special  sockets.  The  long  strong  neck  is 
set  on  a  short  tmnk,  which  ends  posteriorly  in  a  thin  short  tail.  The 
humerus  is  short  and  thick,  the  fore-arm  more  than  twice  as  long.  Upon 
the  carpus  is  set  a  hand  with  powerful  clawp,  the  external  finger  being  very 
lonjT  and  falcate.  The  hind  feet  were  tolerably  long,  thin,  and  attached  to 
a  feeble  pelvis.  The  hind  and  fore-feet  were  prohahly  united  by  a 
membrane,  as  in  the  Cheiroptera  or  bats  of  the  present  day,  admitting  of 
feeble  powers  of  flight.  The  principal  difference  in  the  structure  of  the 
wings  of  the  pterodactyle  and  the  bat  lies  in  the  fact,  that  while  the  former 
has  but  one  finger  greatly  developed,  the  latter  has  four. 

The  first  traces  of  Mammalia  are  found  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  and 
probably  belonged  to  carnivorous  Marsupialia.  Several  genera  and  species 
have  been  distinguished,  as  Pluue^htimium  htckhndn  {pi.  88,jC|f.  67, 
lower  jaw). 

The  Jurassic  fresh  water  formations  are  in  some  places,  as  at  Neufchatel, 
replaced  by  marine  limestones  and  marls.  Of  the  fossils  peculiar  to  the 
Neocomien,  some  of  the  most  interesting  forms  will  now  be  mentioned. 

Of  Eckinodermata,  Holaster  complanaius  (Spaiangits  retusus,  pL  39, 
fig.  13).  The  Holasters  are  cordiform,  and  possess  curved  ambulacra] 
zones  in  the  yicinity  of  the  generative  apparatus.  The  mouth  is  placed 
anteriorly  on  the  lower  side  in  a  depression,  the  anus  beiiig  situated  behind 
and  more  towards  the  upper  face.  Other  fossils  of  interest  are  Trigonia 
canddta  (fig,  19),  Mytilus  simplex  (fig.  28),  Turbo  plicatilis  (fig.  35), 
Pleurotomnria  nencomensis.  The  chambered  cephalopods  are  represented 
by  Crinrrrrj!;.  ri  <j(Mtus  characterized  by  its  free  turns:  C,  duvalii  (fig.  38); 
also  Ammonites  macilentns  (fig.  40)  ;  Scaphites  and  Tbxoccra*  distinguished 
from  each  other  and  from  ammonites  by  the  character  of  their  rolling  up : 
S.  imnii  (fig.  42)  and  T,  hUubereulttius  (fig.  41). 

In  surveying  the  fossils  of  the  Jura  we  observe  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
among  which  the  Saurians  stand  pre-eminent  The  central  figure  of 
pi,  87,  after  Buckland,  illustrates  the  extraordinary  character  and  probable 
rapacity  of  some  of  the  animals  characteristic  of  the  lias.  In  this  representa- 
tion a  indicates  the  Ic/UhyotauruB  communiß;  b  I,  longirogtrit  about  to 
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devour  a  Dapedium  politum,  e ;  c,  &  Plesiosaurus  doUchodeirus  ;  and  d,  two 
Pterodactyles  fighting.  At  the  bottom  of  the  water  are  Pentacrinites,  f, 
Mollusca,  Crustacea,  skeletons  of  various  animals.  Ammonites  and  Nautili 
sail  about  on  the  surface  with  outspread  mantle.  The  shores  are  lined  with 
Cycadites,  Coniferfp,  Zamice,  &c. 

PI.  42,ßßf.  31,  represents  Gryphaa  incurva ;  fig.  30,  part  of  the  jaw  of  a 
croc^MÜle;  fig.  29,  Pholadomya  murchinsonii ;  fig.  28,  Ammonites  walcotii; 
fig.  27,  a  dorsal  vertebra  of  Ichthyosaurus  communis ;  fig.  26,  Clypeus 
clunicularis  ;  fig.  25,  Cidaris  intermedia. 

Cretaceous  System.  The  j)etp>graphical  character  of  the  Cretaceous 
System  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Jura.  The  chalk  forms  a 
highly  characteristic  feature,  although  it  does  not  occur  in  all  cases.  In 
addition  to  chalk  there  are  compact  limestones,  marl  clays,  sandstones,  sand 
beds,  and  conglomerates,  containing  gypsum,  karsteoite,  rock  salt,  iron-stone, 
and  coal,  as  sulx>rdinate  masses. 

The  cretaceous  system  exhibits  different  features  in  different  localities, 
having  reference  not  only  to  the  petrographical  character,  but  to  the 
distribution  of  the  fossils.  Sufh  deviations  from  the  normal  character  in 
the  latter  respect  are  found  in  the  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  in  Southern  France, 
Spain,  &c.,  which  in  all  probability  have  been  effected  by  climatic 
differences.  Plants  are  not  very  numerous ;  the  few  that  do  exist  belong 
both  to  land  and  marine  forms ;  leaves  of  terrestrial  dicotyledons  frequently 
occur.  Animal  remains  are  found  in  great  numbers,  especially  marine 
species,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  Corals,  Sponges,  Alcyonia, 
Siphonia,  Echini,  Crinoidea;  more  rarely  shells,  particularly  Sphserolites, 
Hippurites,  Turrilites,  and  Ammonites,  which  here  disappear  from  the  stage 
of  animal  life.  The  reptiles  have  become  more  similar  to  the  present  fonns. 
The  cretaceous  formation  is  divisible  into  two  groups. 

a.  Greensand  (Grcs  vert),  subdivisible  again  into  two  sections,  the 
quadersandstein  and  the  chalk  marl.  The  quadersandstein  consists  of 
sandstones  of  very  loose  texture,  occurring  in  some  localities  as  sand  beds. 
They  are  sometimes  argillaceous,  calcareous,  or  marly,  sometimes  ferruginous, 
or  cemented  by  chalcedony  :  the  colors  are  white,  grey,  and  red  ;  the  lighter 
appear  to  predominate.  The  grain  of  these  sandstones  is  of  various 
character,  fine,  coarse,  or  conglomeratic.  The  sandstones  themselves  are 
occasionally  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz,  which  remain  in  the  weathered 
rock  as  intersecting  elevations,  and  contain  tree  stems  and  shells.  The 
accompanying  clay  beds  are  marly,  and  of  a  bluish  color. 

The  lower  regions  of  this  formation  are  generally  ferruginous,  while  the 
upi>er  are  of  a  greenish  color,  owing  to  the  presence  of  chlorite. 

Subordinate  masses  are  granular  clay,  iron-stone,  blue  when  fresh,  brown 
when  weathered,  sandy  argillaceous  sphserosiderites  occurring  in  nodules 
or  their  aggregations,  stone  coal,  lignite,  and  bituminous  wood.  ^ 

The  second  formation,  that  of  the  chalk  marl,  consists  of  various  clays 
and  marls,  with  limestones.  The  niarls  occur  as  flame  marl,  chalk  marl, 
and  as  marl  clay,  or  clay  marl. 

The  flame  marl  is  sandy,  coarsely  earthy,  and  of  various  shades  of  grey 
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and  yellow,  whose  iiniformity  is  interrupted  by  dark  spots,  cloudings,  veins, 
&c.  A  slight  teinieiK  v  t  )  L^reen  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  little 
chlorite.  The  chalii.  uiari  exhibits  various  shades  of  color,  but  not  the 
markings  so  peculiar  in  the  preceding ;  it  is  generally  white,  green,  grey,  or 
yellowiih.  The  variegated  day  marl,  and  marl  clays,  often  exhibit  a  great 
ftimilarity  to  thoae  of  the  rock  satt  fccmation,  and  contain  nodnles  and  entire 
beds  of  fire-stone. 

The  limestones,  often  marly,  are  white  and  grey,  more  rarely  blue  and 

greyish  black  ;  the  purer  varieties  have  a  conchoidal  brittle  fracture,  and 
are  frequently  traversed  by  veins  of  calcareous  spar  ;  they  are  Hunietimes 
exliibiled  as  marble  or  oolitic  limestone,  and  are  accompanied  by  clay  or 
clay  marl. 

Subordinate  masses  are  an  iron-stone  which  is  frequently  mixed  with 
gjcwsk  earth,  gypsum,  karstenite,  and  rook  salt,  all,  however,  only  occurring 
in  the  marL 

h.  White  Chalk  Group,  This,  also^  is  divisible  into  two  formations,  the 
lower  of  which  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  in  this  that  the  true 
chalk  exists-.  The  white  color  often  passes  into  grey,  reddish,  or  yellow, 
and  the  hardness  varies  from  that  of  the  chalk  of  commerce  to  fliat  of 
compact  limestone.  Fire-stones  frequently  occur  in  nodules  jiarallel 
to  the  planes  of  stratification,  or  in  entire  beds  produced  by  the  uggregutioQ 
of  the  former.  It  consists,  in  gieat  measure,  like  the  chalk  itself,  of 
infiisorial  skeletcms,  recognisable  by  a  good  microsc<^. 

Chalk  rock  comes  near  to  the  chalk  proper,  and  consists  of  a  white 
silicious  limestone.  The  silex  is  not  unfrequently  separated  in  the  form  of 
nodules.  Here  belongs  also  the  flag  limestone,  a  compact  rock  of  brittle 
fracture,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  sand.  The  accompanying  chalk  marls 
are  chalk  white,  and  pass  on  the  one  hand  into  rluilk  on  the  other  fnto 
chalk  rock.  Dolomite  is  very  rare;  clay  and 'loam  beds  occur  between 
strata  ot  tinner  texture. 

The  upper  formation  is  more  seldom  met  with,  and  consists  of  Saugkalk, 
chalk  (in  Petersberg,  near  Maastricht)  and  a  granular  saugkalk  of  ochre 
yellow  color.  In  these  rocks  there  also  occur  nodules  of  freestone  and  of 
homstone.  A  great  variety  of  fossils  is  met  with,  among  others,  Lacerta 
gigantea,  and  Pagurus  faujasii. 

Above  these  limestones  lie  fossiliferous,  earthy,  sandy  marls,  of  white, 
grev.  yellow,  jjreen,  or  brownish  colors.  Clay  and  loam  beds  colored  by 
greensand  or  oxyde  of  iron,  occur  as  subordinate  masses  ;  also,  a  marly 
sandstone  mixed  with  grains  of  earthy  chlorite,  a  calcareous  sandnlone  with 
many  granules  of  lime,  a  calcareo^silicious  conglomerate  with  fragments  of 
shells,  and  a  marly  limestone. 

The  cretaceous  formation  is  devek>ped  most  completely  in  England,  and 
has  there  been  investigated  most  fully.  A  section  of  the  stratification  is 
exhibited  in  pi.  46,  ßg.  17.  Beneath  lie  the  strata  of  the  Jurassic  fluviatile 
formation;  reckoned  by  many  geologists  among  the  cretaceous:  they 
include  the  strata,  1,  2,  3.  I'poa  these  rests  the  lower  formation  of  the 
first  group ;  first  the  lower  greensand,  4,  with  the  gault,  5  (the  blue  clay  bed) ; 
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then  the  upper  green  mid,  6,  di&nng  from  the  Mud  maMet  of  the  lower 

green  sand  by  the  presence  of  a  much  j^reater  number  of  preen  particles, 
ll  contains  many  siliciuus  and  not  very  compact  concretions  called  cherts. 
Next  come  the  chalk  marl«  7,  the  Grew-chalk  limestones,  8,  and  the  white 

chalk,  Ü. 

The  upper  formation  of  the  white  ^aUc  aMamea  qmte  a  di&feot 
character  in  the  F^neea»  in  the  Alpa,  and  in  the  Apennines.  O>iiglo> 
meratie  alaty  sandstones,  resembling  grauwaoke,  mixed  with  mica,  occur 
here.  They  are  known  hj  the  name  of  Hacigno  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland 
as  Flysch  and  Vienna  sandstone,  and  contain  many  vegetable  remains, 
espeeinlly  of  Fucoids,  for  which  reason  they  have  been  called  fucoidal 
sandstones.  Hippurites  occur  in  the  limestones,  but  not  in  the  northern 
chalk  rocks  ;  in  the  southern  they  are,  however,  found. 

In  the  Apenniueä,  a  limestone  and  slate  mass  underlies,  and  contains 
large  numbers  of  ßptUangu»  refatsuf.  Upon  this  rests  the  hippurite 
limestone,  characterised  by  Hippurites,  Radiolites,  dec.  Then  follows  the 
nummidite  sandstone  entirely  fiÜed  with  Nommulites ;  and  lastly,  the  fucoidal 
date,  Flysch  or  Vienna  sandstone. 

Recent  investigatimis  of  the  cretaceous  formation  in  France  ha^e  given 
rise  to  the  followin«?  division  of  the  strata  : 

On  the  neocomien  formation  lies  the  lower  chalk,  the  terrain  optirn, 
embraced  by  the  upper  strata  of  the  latter,  and  separated  from  it  by  its 
palffiontological  characters. 

Upon  this  is  the  terrain  aüwn,  consisüngof  the  lower  greensand  and  the 
gault,  characterized  by  Jnocenmnu  coneetttricu*  and  TV^eata  al^ormU, 

Then  the  chloritio  chalk  or  the  terrmn  turonien.  It  includes  the  upper 
green  sand,  the  limestones  of  the  ui'in  r  formations  of  the  first  group  (the  , 
endß  tuffeau)  and  the  chalk  marl,  and  is  decidedly  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  Hippurites  and  Baculites.  The  senonian  strata  {terrain 
senunien)  close  the  series,  being  competed  of  the  true  white  chalk  of  both 
fonnatiuns. 

The  stratification  of  the  individual  members  of  the  cretaceous  formation 
is  much  diversified :  in  the  chalk  roek  it  is  very  intricate,  while  in  the 
quadenandstein  it  is  exceedingly  regular;  double  rectangular  cleavage 
traverses  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  cubiform  Uocks.  The  thickness 
of  the  cretaceous  often  exceeds  1000  feet.  It  sometimes  forms 
whole  mountaitis.  whose  external  afipenrance  is  aifected  greatly  by  the 
particular  member  which  is  present.  Wlien  the  softer  varieties  predominate, 
they  possess  a  gently  rounded  exterior ;  tiie  chalk  rock  inclines  to  the 
formation  of  a  spherical  surface,  and  the  quadersandstone  to  that  oi' 
picturesque  rocks.  The  chalk  itself  Ibrms  high  clills,  especially  ou  the 
coasts. 

The  soil  produced  by  the  weathering  of  the  quadersandstone  is  poor  and 
sandy ;  that  resulting  from  the  marl  very  warm,  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  lime  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  The 
qnings  are  inconsiderable  in  number,  and  feeble  in  character;  aomei 
however,  are  exceptions  in  being  quite  copious :  a  few  are  saline. 
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The  cretaceous  system  is  extensively  distributed  ;  it  found  in  Denmark, 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  as  in  Mecklenberg,  Lower  and 
Upper  Saxony,  Westphaliu,  iioheniia,  Franconia,  and  Silesia ;  it  likewise 
occurs  in  the  chain  of  the  Alps  and  Jura,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Spain, 
Portugal  the  Apenninee»  Sicily,  Greece,  Hungary,  Galicia,  Poland,  Runia ; 
in  Asia,  on  Mount  Lebanon ;  in  Northern  aiid  Southern  Africa.  The 
eretaoeoua  system  of  North  America  diflfers  in  many  features  from  that  of 
Europe.  True  chnlk  is  entirely  wanting,  the  series  being  repreeented  by 
greensand,  marls,  and  a  shelly  limestone  often  of  great  compactness.  It 
occurs  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Viririnia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  various  oilu  r  regions. 

In  (Jermany,  the  cretaceous  extends  along  the  northern  sea  coast,  and 
from  Westphalia  towards  the  east ;  it  is  very  sinailar  in  character  to  the 
Fk«noh  system. 

The  lower  strata  are  formed  by  the  HUs  clays  (bluish  clay  with  hard 
eal^^ureous  nodules),  which  are  probably  the  equivalents  of  the  upper  part 

of  the  Neocomien  formation;  upon  thräe  rest  sandstones,  of  more  or  leas 
ttuB  Stratification,  and  of  diftrent  colors  of  brown  and  red,  with  no  great 

conipactnesf?,  even  nmning  at  times  into  quite  a  loose  sand  bed  :  these 
appear  to  correspf)nd  to  the  lower  greensand.  The  strata  of  the  gault  are 
not  well  recognised  in  North  Germany.  The  lieds  corresj)onding  to  the 
upper  greensand  are  known  in  Westpiiaha  as  very  similar  to  those  in 
England  and  France ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  principally  replaced  by 
ftammen  marl.  Up«»  diese  lies  the  chalk  marl,  whose  haid,  marly,  grey 
limestone,  with  alternating  layers  of  day,  closes  the  highly  fbssUiferous  series 
of  the  freestone  chalk  which  occurs  in  such  com|dete  development  in 
northern  Germany  on  the  Island  of  Rügen.  * 

The  lower  chalk  is  developed  in  quite  a  peculiar  manner  in  Saxony :  it  is 
there  represented  by  masses  of  a  fine-grained  white,  grey,  or  yellowish -brown 
quaderstein,  whose  regular  fissures,  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles,  form 
the  delightful  valleys  of  the  Meissner  uplands,  or  the  Saxony  Switzerland. 
Between  the  sandstone  masses  there  p:isses  a  layer  of  limestone,  readily 
iplitting  up  into  plates,  known  as  the  planerkalk,  and  appearing  to  corre- 
spond to  the  puilt  The  subjacent  quadersandstone  must  in  this  case 
be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  lower  greensand,  and  that  above  it 
as  the  upper  greensand. 

FosBiLs  or  THE  CaiTACEous  St.'^tkm.  The  chalk  is  very  rirh  in  fossils; 
among  polyps,  a  prominent  form  is  HalUrhan  costata  (  pi.  3'J,  ßf^s.  1  and  2), 
a  spongeoid  hard  body,  with  a  large  aperture  in  the  upper  pedunculated  and 
oflten  lobed  expansi.  n 

The  infusoria  play  an  important  part  in  the  chalk,  forming  entire  strata. 
Here  belong  the  Rhizopoda  {FormHXnifera,  Polt/thaiamia),  whose  almost 
microscopic  calcareous  test  was  at  an  earlier  period  looked  upon  as  the  shell 
cf  a  minute  oephalopod,  to  which  it  has  an  unmistakable  resemblance. 
The  shell,  which  contained  a  series  of  minute  apertures  for  the  passage  of 
the  organs  of  motion,  is  divided  into  chambers,  which  do  not  communicate 
with  each  other,  each  one  inhabited  by  a  distinct  animaU   This  fact, 
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while  it  negatiTM  the  oephelopod  character,  zeiiden  it  pMilM|AHMi8h^ 
«hell  formed  a  minute  polypidom,  hifaabited  by  imiinnli"^trl^i  iB^lfäM 
oi^puiizatioiL    The  whole  of  the  true  chalk  appears  to  have  been  foraiea 

from  such  shells.    We  need  not  be  astonished  at  such  abundance  of  , 
infusorial  shields  when  we  reflect  that  one  animal  who've  cnlrarfnn«;  or 
silicious  test  may  weigh  Tjiir»lh  of  a  grain,  is  capable  ol  8o  muUipiyiug 
itself  ia  thirty  days,  as  that  the  sum  of  the  resulting  tests  or  shields  shall 
weigh  over  65,000,000,000  lbs.,  and  be  capable  of  covering:  a  surfkq^  nearly 
fifteen  iquare  miles  to  a  depth  of  two  feet»  with  a  dttiiit^  C4u^^|i{ii3|ii^t_^y 
water.   The  Rhizopods  are  divisible  into  variotu  groop«,  a»eaiii|h|g;i||i||^ 
various  position  and  character  of  the  individanl  chitxtlbtSU,  *tit^^onostegiät 
are  shells  with  a  single  chamber ;  the  Stiehostegia  hate  Ihe  chambers* 
placed  one  above  the  other  in  a  single  straight  or  curved  line ;  the 
tl(:licos'fr"yTn,  with  »^hnrnHers  plarod  rilong  an  nxi^'  f^irn'rini'' .'t  f^pirn!  roMte  J' 
{he  Entu/Muiit'g ia,  v\ilii  liie  chambeis  placed  nl'U:^  two  axe-  alf^rnaiaig  with' 
each  oilier  and  rolled  up  into  a  spiral ;  the  Enaiiostegia,  wilh  the  chambers 
alternating  along  two  or  three  axes,  and  not  rolled  up  spirally^  and  the 
AgathitUgia,  or  milliolites,  in  which  the  chainben  am  dK^«il||i|^jrallyj 
round  an  axis,  each  one  oeoapipn^  a  semi<«trcumfeieiiee.    " | 
Dentalina,  which  belongs  to  the  Stichoflt^a,  has  a.  SOpMpfaftt  curvedjk 
conical  »hell,  consisting  of  spherical  chambers,  the  latter  c^lail^eloiigated.| 
The  single  cells  arc  separated  from  each  Other  by  nov«KyjdM||d|qii|||tion9  :| 
Dentalina  sulcata  {pi       ßg.  3) 

Texfularia,  of  the  older  Enallf>-i'-i.'i;i.  Ii.i^  a  ronic?^!  nnd  rcuuliir  siieil,  witii^ 
the  round  or  wedge-shaped  chambers  arranged  a^uitg  two  poritigüous  axes 
T.  aeiculata  {ßg.  4).  ^a'^f*^ 

The  Heliooategia  separate  into  two  groups,  acoonüng^, 
are  rolled  up  in  a  plane  or  in  a  turret  BuHwnma  helongs^lg 
ohliqtia  (ßg.  6).  Between  these  and  those  inHhose  tecna 
ike  the  nautilus,  stand  the  Botalina,  whose  obliquely  rolled  colume 
short :  R.  volttiana  (ßg.  ö).  The  Cristellaria  exhibit  the  greatest 
rp^ptTT^ilnnrft  to  the  nautilus,  being  a  j>erfect  mirnifnre  «T»f  the  latter:  Ü. 
iititiialu  {[il.  39,  ßg.  7).  As  Lituites  is  onlv  n  iiiuditi^d  nautilus  io 
Lituola  may  be  considered  as  such  with  rtj^atti  to  Cristellaria.  They  axe 
cnstellaria  whose  cells  suddenly  lose  the  wiiidiug  character,  and  run  out  in 
a  straight  direetion :  jL  tuniiUoiiea  (ßg.  B)*  The  flü^^pHB^gs^^^ell  of 
FIMHma  k  al  fint  wound  ap  very  ivgtMy,  aaA  «INtiljjH  in  a 
fixated  mauMf.  The  partition  walls  ai\a  .«|'{i«gMMpn[^^^  ^ 
afterwards  interrupted :  F.  rugosa  (ßg.  9). 

The  infusoria  hitherto  crn^Idrr,  !  are  those  found  in  t!ie  whilo  c  fialk.  In 
oUier  calcaremi««  masses  <>f  ihr  crci^cpmff  =;vptpni  allied  ibrms  occur,  as  in 
the  nummulitc  liiuf'stonp  \vfii<-li  ocfurs  m  tiic  Pvrf»ne«»f?.  The  niirurnulites 
fill  the  above-ineuiioiicd  tieuc:»  Iii  cuuliiiei»!«  auiuUcr^,  aud  vvauiU  ha  iu^Lly. 
cbarnpteriHio  dBd  they  not  Jipo  occur  w<<||e  Hippurite  limestone.  The 
of 'the  niiiiiapUm  je>oftin)w>»tlf«ny  revealed  on 
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sufficient  size  (sometimes  an  inch  in  diameter)  to  {>ennit  this  fracture 
(J^.  10).  A  nuninmlitu  consists  of  an  iiggregation  of  spirally  wound 
ohambers,  separated  horn  eaoh  Hther  by  obliquely  disposed,  almost  vertical 
piCtimtt;   Fig.  11  i*  a  croBB-iection. 

'  OfeiMain  Echini  aito  Tery  characteristic  of  sin^e  beds  of  the  cretlmoda. 

Uk  the  white  chalk  CMerites  is  distinguished  in  this  respect :  G.  albo-galerus 
{fig.  12).  This  genus  beloi^  to  the  Clypeasters,  known  by  their  nearly 
conical  shape,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  the  ten-cornered  mouth  in  the 
middle  of  the  base,  with  the  anus  in  the  posterior  border.  The  five 
ambulacra!  zones  run  diieclly  tVoni  the  vertex  to  tiie  mouth.  Tlie  phites 
are  well  di  lujed,  and  possess  feeble  tubercles,  upon  which  stand  slightly 
developed  spines. 

The  ili^ppitrttes,  or  Aiuiifles,  come  near  to  the  BrocAti^^ 
ilil|ÜI>alved  bivalves.  The  lower  shell,  attached  either  below  or  at  the  side, 
is  much  the  larger,  and  is  closed  by  a  smaller  operculoid  valve,  without 
hinge  or  ligament.  The  figure  is  very  irregular,  a.s  they  formed  beds  like 
oysters,  and  of  course  were  obliged  to  accommodate  them.selves  to  the 
spaces  left  vacant  liy  the  contitruous  individuals.  The  shells  of  the 
Hippurites  are  very  thick,  yet,  nevertheless,  so  often  destroyed  that  only 
stouy  casts,  iu  the  forui  of  two  cones,  placed  base  to  base,  remained  behind, 
lAdi^Ü^'fdiown  at  vbl  earlier  period  under  the  name  of  Biroairitu  or 
JuitHKim.  Considerable  uncertainty  was  for  a  long  time  fdt  as  to  the  true 
place  of  Iheee  animals  in  the  scale,  and  the  divisions  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
shell  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  they  lielonged  among  the 
cephalojMKis.  This  supposition  is  now,  however,  completely  refuted,  and 
the  studv  of  the  closelv  aHird  Cnirn'n  enables  us  to  place  it  with  A 
considerable  decree  of  certainty  amoris^'  or  near  the  brachiopods. 

The  Kudistt's  separali*  into  several  ^'enera.  particularly  into  the  true 
Hippurites  and  the  i^ij/hctrulUes.  The  fornier  have  a  very  long  conical 
knver  shell,  with  acute  base  and  several  longitudinal  ibrrows.  Tlie  ^uch 
dMer  upper  shell  is  very  flat  and  opercnloid,  and  this  coptribi|ttfl 'to  the 
formation  '<#«.süi^  conieal  stone  nuoleos:  A  erywMlMmt  ipt'9B,ßg.  14) 
and  //.  hioculata  {fig.  15). 

The  lower  shell  of  Sph<xnUitt$  is  smaller  and  the  upper  larger  than  in 

the  preceditiLT.    It  therefore  appears  as  two  unequal  cones,  yilacod  base  to 

base,  witli  riilL^'-d  and  often  foliated  suriace:  ventricosa  lliadiolites 
turbinata]  (J{g_  n,),  .  .,w*^r  

Among  the  true  Brackiopoda  may  be  mentioned  Crania,  whose  small, 
afanost  oivMÜl^  aheUs,  are  attached  by  tlieir  lower  portion.  The  loHilF 
M  ir  lM,  lMf  lik  a  prooeMi,  on^lriMto'Alet  are  two  deep  iikiiicdhur 
iriiprassions,  Wm64llf^^  eonloil  tilve;  the  process 

and  valve  impressions  are  sometimes  wanting.    The  border  of  the  shell  is 
,  provided  with  warty  elevations.    Fig.  17  re|»resents  the  inner  part  of  the 
upper  shell  ;  fi'^.  IH,  the  same  from  behnv. 

Tri'Tojiia  aliformis  and  T.  scahrn  (  fii:.  UO),  and  Cardium  productum 
{fig.  '-il).  represent  their  respective  genera. 

The  Ostracem  are  quite  different  in  form  from  that  which  we  found  to 
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preraU  in  the  Jura ;  the  family  is  here  represented  by  Exogyra,  difTeiiiig 
from  the  displaced  Gryphsa  by  the  laterally  bent  beakt:  £.  ooAmte 

(Jig-  22)  and  E.  sinuata  {ß<r.  23). 

Jnoceramus  comes  rather  near  to  the  oysters  ;  they  are  inequivalve  shells, 
of  tolerably  triap<jii!ar  I'onn.  The  opposing  beaks  are  s(ri  )ii.:Iy  bent,  and  the 
hinge  has  a  uuuiL>6r  of  indentations ;  /.  coTicentricus  ijig.  24)  irom  the 
greensand. 

Spondyhu  with  ioequilaleral,  spiny  shells,  hai  two  teeth  in  the  hing«» 
and  two  strong  moscular  impreasions :  8.  tpiaonu  {ßg,  SS)  fiom  the  white 
chalk. 

Pectuncvhu,  rqvesented  in  the  upper  greensand  by  P.  svbemevKbritM» 
( ßs-  2ß),  is  a  genu5?  of  shells,  equivalve,  and  closing  tight,  the  curved  hinge 
provided  with  teeth,  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  intersertion?,  the 
cardinal  area  covered  with  broken  lines,  and  the  border  provided  wttli  fine 
teeth.  Closely  allied  to  these  is  the  geniis  Nucula  ,*  ßg.  27  represents  a  cast 
of  N.  pectmOa  from  the  lower  greenaaod. 

The  species  of  Opis  have  two  very  thick  tapering  coidiforai  Talvas 
provided  with  very  long  heaks.  and  a  complicated  hinge  with  a  large 
oooipiessed  tooth :  O.  elegaiu  {pi  80,  ßg».  SO  and  00),  from  the  upper 
greensand. 

The  genus  Acteonelln  is  n  chnracteristic  representative  of  the  Gasteropoda 
in  the  cretaceous.  The  individual  turns  of  tlie  shell  embrace  each  other  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  a[)erture  occupies  the  entire  length.  The 
aperture  is  very  narrow,  and  is  contracted  still  more  aijove  by  three 
thick  ridges.  Ä.  crassa  (/^.  31)  is  peculiar  to  the  chloritic  chalk.  Avellana 
is  much  mofe  universally  distributed  than  the  preceding,  and  is  characteriied 
by  its  short  and  rotund  shell  with  crescentic  aperture,  and  three  strong  teeth 
on  the  inner  margin,  the  outer  border  with  small  l<»g  transverse  leeth :  A. 
incrassafa  {ßg.  32)  from  the  gault.  # 

Rnstelldria  has  a  subfusiform  or  turreted  spiral  shell,  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  ajK'rture  endinij  in  a  long  tube,  and  the  fiinrL'in  dünted  into  a  wing, 
or  digitated,  the  wing  sometimes  falcate  towards  the  apex.  The  species 
occur  from  the  upper  Jura  to  the  present  epoch.  A  characteristic  species  for 
the  chalk  is  shown  in  ßg.  38 :  R.  parkiutoni,  Pterocera  pelagi  {ßg.  34) 
is  peculiar  to  the  wMte  chalk,  NaHca  ijfrata  {ßg.  36)  to  the  chloritic 
chalk. 

The  Cephalopoda  of  the  cretaceous  system  present  many  points  of  interast 
The  Nautilida  occur  with  simple  windings  and  nmple  smooth  partitions. 
Tiie  Ammonitidoi,  previously  so  remarkable  for  the  fringed  and  varied 
rittachment  of  the  partitions  to  the  main  shell,  assume  a  new  character  in 
approximating  to  the  earlier  simplicity  of  the  preceding  family.  At  the 
first  appearance  of  the  NautiUdee,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  single 
chambers  were  combined  in  various  ways,  either  in  a  linear  direction,  as  in 
OrthocetatUn,  or  the  axis  a  little  eurvcfl  at  the  vertex,  and  then  continued 
in  a  straight  line  {PkttigmiocertaiU»)  or  rolled  up  below  (JUteile»),  and 
subsequently  entirely  rotted  up  in  a  single  plane,  as  in  the  true  Nautihu  and 
Goniatites.   Tiie  oppoote  condition  of  things  provaib  in  the  ammcBitn 
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family.  At  fint  they  occur  as  completely  chambered  iheDa,  with  the  winding! 
in  the  same  plane  and  in  contact  with  each  other ;  in  the  cretaceous  system, 
v/hea  about  to  disappear  from  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  they  begin  to  exhibit 
the  original  character  of  the  Nautilidae.     The  Crioceras  of  the  neocomien 

comp  xpfy  near  to  the  true  Nautikis  (see  fossils  of  the  Jura).  Toxoccras 
and  iStujßhiles  of  the  same  beds  stand  further  removed,  as  also  do  the 
Haimtes  of  the  gault.  The  Bacidilts  of  tlie  Amniouilidte  correspond  to  the 
Orthoce rallies  of  the  Nautilidse :  in  the  ft>nner,  the  chambera  with  fringed 
or  ainnated  margins  are  auperimi>osed  along  a  straight  axis.  PL  99,  ßg.  48, 
represents  Hamites  attenuatuSt  and  ßg.  44,  ßaeulitet  onesps»  found  in  the 
middle  chalks.  Of  the  true  Ammonites,  A.  varians  {fig.  89)  is  found  in  the 
white  chalk.  The  vari<»u8  forms  of  the  Ammonifida?  just  referred  to,  have 
liad  their  turns  all  in  the  same  plane.  Turrilifes  has  them  in  different 
planrs,  nllrrl  from  being  of  tnrreted  form  (T.  costntus,  fi^.  45).  This 
genu.s  Is  iii.>.liiiguishe<l  from  Ilelit  Mcera.s  by  having  the  turns  in  contact. 

Belemniies  mucroTiulus  {pi.  Vi,  fig.  22)  is  kuowu  by  tlie  deep  eniarginalioa 
of  die  base. 

The  fishes  of  the  cretaceous  period  exhibit  a  transition  from  the  more 
ancient  forms  to  those  of  the  present  day.  PI.  40,  fig.  7*,  represents  the 
<piadrangular  broad  teeth  of  Ptychoäus  lalissimu.s,  hitherto  only  found  in 

the  white  chalk.  The  ganoids  become  less  abundant,  and  in  their  Stead 
come  cycioids  and  ctenoids.  The  scales  of  Beryx  are  represented  in 
fig'^'\ 

A  gigantic  !firert?in  reptile  i«  found  in  the  upper  cretaceous  group  of 
Maestricht,  Mososaurus  koffmanni,  as  also  some  crocodilians  ;  the  cretaceous 
of  North  America,  likewise,  embraces  species  of  Mososaurus.  The 
Maestricht  beds  also  contun  teeth  of  IgiuModon  manielK  {fig.  11*).  But 
few  remains  of  birds  occur,  a  partial  skeleton  is  shown  \nfig.  IS. 

Other  fossils,  characteristic  of  the  English  cretaceous,  are  PetUn 
quinfmecostatus  {pi.  42»  fig.  18);  Apiocrinus  eUiplicu*  {fig,  14);  Spongia 
crihrosa  (ßtr.  15)  ;  Marsupites  milferi  (fi^.  10)  ;  Inoceramus  sulcatus  {fig. 
17)  Triffonia  aUefomiis  {fig.  16)  :  (^nfiffns  hrogniartii  ( fig.  19)  :  Ammonites 
varians  (Jig.20)  ;  Phginstoma  sj  i  m  suf/i  (Jig.  21)  i  Bekmnile»  mucronaius 
{fig.  22)  ;  and  Scaphites  costatus  {Jig.  23). 

ThrtUny  Middb  Sene$. 

In  ideal  succession,  the  tertiary  middle  series  lies  immediately  above  the 

newest  deposits  of  the  secondar}'  middle.  This,  however,  does  not  alwavs 
occur  in  nature,  and  although  tlir  tertiary  beds  are  not  found  between  the 
older  rocks,  they  yet  at  times  rest  upon  them,  and  even  upon  abnormal 
masses,  by  which  they  are  not  unfrequently  pierced  and  overlaid.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  abnormal  must  be  the  newer  of  the  two ;  it  is  generally 
basalts  that  present  themselves  among  the  tertiary  in  this  manner. 

The  thickness  of  the  tertiary  is  sometimes  vexy  considerable,  as,  for 
instance^  on  the  Righi,  0000  feet  faig|i;  they  also  oocur  at  considerable 
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elevations,  although  much  more  abundant  in  older  lower  regions,  where  they 
fill  troughs  or  basins  of  the  older  rocks,  or  extend  along  the  sea  coasts.  A 
crystalline  structure  is  not  often  found  to  exist  in  the  rocks ;  and  even 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  are  more  rarely  met  with  than  loose  sand  and 
water  washed  beds.  The  clay  occurring  here  is  always  amorphous,  and 
limestones  sometimes  exhibit  traces  only  of  crystallization.  Calcareous  tufa, 
that  loose  lime  deposit  from  calcareous  water,  is  here  found  for  the  first 
time.  Mineral  s{)ecies  are  not  numerous  ;  they  generally  consist  of  arsenical, 
and  iron  pyrites,  while  hydrated  oxydes  of  iron  and  manganese  penetrate 
the  rocks,  and  are  sometimes  found  in  separated  deposits.  The  position  of 
the  stratification,  generally  indistinct,  is  mostly  horizontal  or  basin-shaped, 
rarely  upheaved,  this  only  taking  place  in  the  vicinity  of  abnormal  masses. 
Pent  is  found  in  beds  of  much  economical  in)portance. 

The  task  of  arranging  and  classifying  tertiary  dejiosits  is  rendered  very 
difficult,  by  the  fact  that  they  vary  so  nmch  in  difTerent  localities ;  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  have  frequent  reference  to  geognostical 
equivalence  in  comparing  the  tertiary  of  diflerent  regions.  Special 
reference  must  be  had  to  fossil  remains,  which,  while  distributed  in  great 
number,  yet  exhibit  considerable  local  variations  of  form.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  during  this  epoch  of  the  world's  history,  considerable  climatic 
differences  prevailed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  dicotyledonal  form  of  plants  prevails  in  the  tertiary,  and,  while  polyps 
become  rarer,  mollusca  increase  so  as  to  form  entire  beds.  Belemnites  and 
ammonites  have  entirely  disappeared ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  insects,  fishes, 
reptiles,  and  mammalia,  with  some  birds,  beconie  very  conspicuous.  The 
reptiles  assume  more  familiar  forms,  and  the  mammalia  are  represented  by 
pachyderms,  none  belonging  to  recent  genera ;  ruminantia  come  next ;  and 
last  of  all,  Carnivora. 

These  organic  remains  are  generally  in  much  better  preservation  than  in 
the  older  formations,  from  not  having  been  exposed  so  long  to  the  tooth  of 
time  and  the  accompanying  destructive  influences. 

The  views  of  different  geologists  with  regard  to  the  classification  of  the 
tertiary  masses  vary  very  much.  Some  rest  it  upon  the  different  number 
and  character  of  the  contained  fossils,  but  the  method  is  liable  to  many 
sources  of  error.  The  arrangement  which  we  shall  here  adopt  is  that  of 
ilnusmann  and  Bronn. 

Caloaire  Grossier,  or  Coarse  Limestone  Formation.  This 
formation,  which  embraces  the  so-called  limestone  as  a  conspicuous  member, 
rests,  when  in  normal  situation,  directly  upon  the  newest  cretaceous  strata. 
The  principal  rock  species  are  :  various  limestones,  among  them  the  pisolite 
lime,  a  ferruginous,  coarse  limestone,  sometimes  oolitic  and  traversed  by 
streaks  of  clay  ;  a  purer,  compact,  often  sandy  limestone,  which  often  passes 
into  a  true  shell  conglomerate,  a  limestone  slate,  and  a  silicious  limestone 
(calcaire  silicieux)  often  containing  hornstone  and  chalcedony,  and  known 
as  meuli^re  de  Paris,  or  French  buhr  stone. 

:  Marls,  among  them  a  sandy,  argillaceous,  marly  lime,  and  marl  clay, 
sometimes  assuming  a  slaty  texture.    These  masses  are  generally  grey^ 
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yellowish,  or  reddish  in  color,  and  bituminous.  Adhesive  slate  is  sometimes 
imbedded  in  the  calcareous  marl,  as  also  freestone  and  some  other  silicious 
substances.  A  compact  celestine  sometimes  occurs.  Clay,  as  potter's  clay, 
marl  clay  and  loam,  of  which  some  are  important  in  the  arts,  as  the  Argile 
♦  plastique  and  the  London  clay. 

Sand  and  sandstones,  the  former  predominating,  and  sometimes  marly, 
sometimes  argillaceous  or  ferruginous.  The  sandstones  exist  sometimes  as 
argillaceous,  sometimes  as  marly  or  ferruginous  satidstone;  in  the  latter  case 
they  often  have  a  tubular,  rough  appearance. 

Among  the  subordinated  masses  belong  gypsum  beds  ;  among  them  the 
Paris  bone  gypsum.  This  is  sometimes  compact,  sometimes  sparry,  and 
closely  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  tertiary  deposits  gj'psum  again 
occurs  in  marl ;  also  peat  and  iron-stone. 

This  calcaire  grassier  or  coarse  limestone  is  highly  developed  in  the 
Paris  basin,  and  has  there  been  carefully  studied,  especially  by  Cuvier  and 
Brogniart.    The  strata  occur  in  the  following  order : 

Beneath  lies  the  pisolitic  limestone  {calcaire  pisolitique),  a  marine 
formation,  characterized  by  Corals,  Echini,  Dentulium,  Serpula,  Cytherea, 
Venus,  Cardium,  Area,  Solen,  Natica,  Cerithium,  Fusus,  6cc.  Cerithium 
is  found  in  great  abundance. 

Next  comes  a  plastic  clay  {Argile  plastique),  whose  purer  lower  bed  is 
separated  from  the  impure  upper  by  a  layer  of  sand.  It  contains  both 
fresh  water  and  marine  shells,  as  Planorbis,  Paludina,  Melanopsis,  Cyclas, 
and  Ostrea.    Also  remains  of  Crocodiles  and  Chelonia,  as  the  genus  Emys. 

Then  follows  a  purely  marine  formation,  the  calcaire  grossier  proper, 
whose  lower  beds  are  of  an  arenaceous  texture.  Upon  the  limestone  mass 
lies  a  sandstone  of  tolerable  firmness,  much  used  in  Paris  for  building 
purposes  ;  on  this,  again,  rest  beds  of  marl  and  firmer  limestone.  The  lower 
strata  of  the  calcaire  grossier  contain  nummulites ;  the  middle  exhibits  a 
va,st  number  of  fossils,  the  most  abundant  of  which  are:  of  plants — Equisetum 
brachyodon,  Pinus  defrancii,  Confervites,  Endogenitas  echinatus,  Flahellaria 
purisiensis,  Caulites,  Potamophyllum  multinervis :  of  vertebrata — PalcBO- 
Üierinm,  Lophiodon,  and  Chelonia  :  of  shells — Milliolites,  Cardium  ohliquum, 
Lucina  saxorum,  Ampullaria,  Cerithium,  Orbilolites  plana,  Cardita 
avicularia,  Oculites  elongata.  Alveolites  milium,  Turritella  imhricata, 
Calyptrtea  trochiformis,  Pectunculus  pulvinatus,  Cythercta  nitidula  and 
tUgans,  Turritella  multisulcata,  Ostrea  Jlabellula,  Natica  epiglottina, 
ISrochus  agglutinans,  Cerithium  cornucopia:,  &c. 

Upon  the  calcaire  grossier  rests  a  silicious  lime  {calcaire  silicieux  de  St. 
Ouen),  in  the  lower  part  of  which  fluviatile  and  marine  shells  are  found 
intermixed,  while  in  the  upper,  fluviatile  alone  are  met  with. 

Then  follows  the  marl  with  the  bone  gypsum,  also  fresh  water  formations, 
as  they  are  filled  with  Cyclas,  Paludina,  Planorbis,  &c.  The  bed  attains  a 
thickness  of  170  feet,  and,  in  addition  to  the  fossils  already  mentioned, 
contains  likewi.se  fishes  and  mammalia  ;  of  the  latter,  Palctotherium, 
Anoplotherium,  Adapis,  Didrlphys,  &c.  There  are  also  remains  of  birds, 
crocodiles,  sea  and  fresh  water  turtles,  <Scc. 
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The  series  is  closed  by  a  de})<  »sit  of  sand,  sandstones,  and  marl,  of  marin6 
origin,  and  containiiiu;  Ostrea  {O.  ßabelluln  especially)',  fishes,  «See.  In  the 
sand  there  is  found  the  so-called  crystalliy.ed  sandstone  of  Fontairiebleau, 
which,  however,  in  reality  it  is  nut.  li  consists  of  an  aggregation  of 
rhombohedrooi  like  those  of  ealoaraoiu  spar ;  In  feet,  these  oiystals  am  # 
only  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  up  with  send.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  force  of  ciystaUixation  shodd  have  beMi  great  enough  to  OTereoroe 
these  impurities. 

The  Paris  tertiary  basin  rests  upon  the  cretaceous.  FL  44,  ßg.  ^ 
exfiihits  a  map  of  it,  in  which  it<«  distribution  may  be  more  readily 
followed.  Fi^.  7  is  a  section  of  the  same.  The  line  a  indicates  the  level 
of  the  sea,  1  the  tertiary,  2  the  cretaceous,  and  3  the  Jurassic  strata. 

The  London  tertiaiy  basin  exhibits  certain  features  distinguishing  il 
from  that  of  Paris;  while  in  the  latter,  limestone  masses  entered  in 
considerable  prommencek  in  the  former,  days  and  mails  predominate. 
The  bone  gypsum  is  entirely  wanting.  The  massse  ooeur  in  the  following 
order: 

Beneath  lies  a  plastic  clay  very  rich  in  fossils  ;  upon  it  rests  the  Leodoa 
clay,  a  fat  clay,  willi  many  marly  concretions  and  shells,  as  well  as  remains 
of  turtles  and  crocofüles  ;  then  follows  the  Hapshot  sand,  a  sandy  marl,  with 
numerous  marine  to.'-sils,  and  a  nnn-fossiliferr)us  sandstone.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  English  Bagshot  üuud,  in  the  Isie  of  Wight,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Hampshire,  large  beds  of  marine  strata  alternate  with  fresh  water,  consisting 
of  greenish  limestone,  marls,  and  sand  beds,  in  which  are  found  reoMuns  of 
reptiles,  Anoplotherium,  and  Pateotherium. 

In  Provence,  in  the  calcaire  grossier,  diere  is  foond  a  bed  of  coal, 
intermediate  between  lignite  and  {)eat;  it  contains  remains  of  Taiioas 
insects,  especially  of  the  Coleoptera.  This  formation  is  known  in  Germany, 
^rcurrin'!  here  and  there  in  single  patches,  as  in  Mecklenburg,  near 
Kre?>t'iiberrr  and  Sondhofen  in  Bavaria,  and  in  Mark  Brandenburg;  also,  in 
France,  England,  Hungary,  Southern  Russia,  Upper  Italy,  in  North 
America,  and  the  East  Indies. 

llblaMe,  or  Upper  Tt/ttStaj,  Quite  loose  sandy,  niaiiy,  or  aigUlaoeoua 
nasses  have  the  preponderance.  There  are  numermis  mammalia  in  great 
variety,  and  of  known  forms.    The  principal  rock  speciee  are : 

Nagel-fluh,  which  passes  into  sandstone  and  marl. 

Sand  and  sandstones,  especially  marly,  argillaceous,  calcareous,  and 
ferruginous,  frequently  colored  by  chloritp  nn<]  mixed  with  mica.  They 
ofien  contain  concretions  of  limo  and  hydrated  oxyde  of  iron,  and  pass  into 
quartz-sandstone  and  quartz-grit. 

Loss  and  loam.  Leess  is  only  a  very  fine  well-washed  loam,  occurring 
over  connderable  tracts. 

Clay,  in  the  diflerent  ▼arieties,  as  poroelatn,  potter's,  ]»pe-,  marl-clay,*4Ee. 
Not  seldom  it  is  bituminous  and  aluminous,  and  contains,  as  foreign  im>iim»- 
tuns,  iron  and  arsenical  pyrites,  sulphur,  gypsum,  sphsrooderite,  ceiestineb 
and  a  granular  clay  iron-stone. 

Marl,  as  calcareous  and  argillaceous  marl,  which  are  oAen  mixed  witii 
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iand  and  mica.  Shells  occur  iu  great  number.  The  principal  foreign 
minerab  are  sulphur,  iron  pyrites,  iuraenicBl  pyrites,  gypsum,  and  petroleaiii, 

LimeBtones,  which  in  general  are  very  suboidioate ;  they  are  met  with  as 
compact,  slaty»  loose,  oolitic,  marly,  and  breccious;  as  also  marly  lime, 
which  is  often  bituminous.  Likewise  foetid  limestone,  silicious  limestone, 
sandy  limestone,  ami  a  calcareous  con  :!<  nerate* 

Among  tiie  true  sul)or<Unate  masses  bci<»ni:;  gypsum,  often  in  the  form  of 
piip'^st  ulahaster.  rock  sah,  hguite,  not  unfrequently  inclosing  an^hf-  mellite, 
humbokltine,  and  retinas|»haltum.  Iron  and  arsenical  j)yrites  ohcn  t>ecur,  as 
also  siiicified  wood  ;  likewise  a  granular,  argillaceous,  or  sandy  iron-stone. 
Carbonate  of  manganese  or  rhodocrosite  is  occasionally  met  with. 

The  metalliferous  sands  of  the  molaaae  are  of  great  importance,  the  metals 
being  disseminated  in  the  form  of  fine  grains,  as  of  platinum,  gold,  magnetic 
iron-stone,  titanic  iron,  chrome  iron-stone,  tin  ore,  dec.  These  are  obtained 
by  stirring  and  washing  the  sands  in  the  water,  when  the  metallic  niatters 
fall  to  the  bottom  by  reason  of  their  greater  specific  gravity.  Diamonds  are 
sometime''  (  l  '  lined  in  a  similar  manner. 

Tliis  lormaiion  is  divisihle  into  two  groups: 

a.  Loiiicr  Group,  or  tfi*'.  Marl  Formation.  The  principal  mass  consists  of 
clay,  sand,  and  marl,  among  which  ocour  sandstones  and  tVesh  water  lime- 
stones. Fossils  exist  in  this  formation,  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  present 
day.  There  are  numerous  genera  of  Pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned  mam- 
mdia.  Beds  of  brown  coal,  of  great  extent  and  thickness,  are  accompanied 
\'y  r].iy  or  sand,  or,  instead  of  the  latter,  by  san<lstonc,  converted  into  quartz 
grit  in  the  neighborhood  (»f  abnormal  masses.  In  these  brown  coal  beds,  and 
especially  in  the  lower  portions,  upright  stems  of  trees  are  m»»t  with.  The 
brown  coal  experiences  c«>nsideral»ie  modification  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
abnormal  masses,  generally  basalts,  which  penetrate  them.  The  nearer  to 
the  latter,  tlie  greater  the  similaiity  to  stone  coal ;  and  at  the  isurlace  of 
contact  the  coal  is  changed  into  a  lustrous  coal,  disposed  in  short  columns 
perpendicular  to  the  abnormal  mass.  These  beds  sometimes  become 
inflamed  by  the  oxydation  of  some  of  the  included  mineral  substances,  and 
thus  e\ert  an  igneotis  action  on  the  rocks  with  which  they  are  in  contact. 
In.  this  manner  the  porcelain  jasper  is  produced  from  clay  masses.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  brown  coal  there  sometimes  occurs  polishing  slate,  or  tripoli, 
ron«i-f:iifr  entirely  of  the  shields  of  infusoria.  Leaves  and  iVuits  (Phyllites 
and  iiaccites),  especially  of  Thuja,  Juglaii'?.  Salix,  Populu.s,  Betula,  and  Acer, 
are  found  in  the  coal,  but  are  specifically  distinct  from  any  of  the  present 
^M/ch.  Remains  of  fishes  and  reptiles  are  also  embraced  in  this  group. 

The  region  of  Mayence  furnishes  an  illustration  of  local  yariation  in  the 
mari  groups  a  section  of  which  is  presented  in  pL  46,  ßg.  18.  Beneath  lies 
a  Uue  marl  clay  (1)  ;  next  to  this  come  sea  sand  and  conglomerate,  with 
njomeroup  remains  of  Cetacea  and  Plagiostomes  ;  then  a  brackish  vit  r 
limestone,  or  one  containing  both  marine  and  ftuviatile  shells,  with  Mylilus 
faujasii  and  frritliium  plicnfulurn  (2-7)  ;  above  the  whole  are  ^niid  and 
«nndstnnc  masses^  in  wliioh  lie  imbedded  numerous  remains  of  terrestrial 
Qjj^ijimaiia. 
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A  curious  formation  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  not  readily  referable 
to  any  particular  position  ;  it  seems  rather  to  belong  between  the  upper  and 
the  lower  gruu}>8.  Tlie  niolasse  there  lies  beneath,  with  marl  und  calcareous 
sandstones  predominating ;  upon  this  is  nagel-fluii  of  coarse  grain,  with 
sabordinate  beds  of  marls  and  sandstones.  Then  comes  a  shell  sandstone, 
compoted  of  true  nadstone  awl  lugd-fluh,  emdaciog  mimeroi»  fboQ 

b.  Tke  Lower  Qtmpf  or  lAe  stib-Apemmn»  FwrmaHoiL   SandMooe  is  of 

inconsiderable  extent,  but  marl  and  clay  masses,  as  also  pebbles  and 
boulders,  rarely  combined  into  solid  conirlf^fTH-mtes,  are  abundant  The 
limestone  is  principally  fresh-water,  and  in  the  torm  of  calcareous  tufa. 
Sheik  are  numerous.  Of  mammalia  are  found  deer,  oxen,  bears,  hyenas* 
and  mastodons  ;  all,  however,  of  extinct  species. 

Among  the  primary  masses  of  the  sub-Apennine  foimation  belong  marls 
of  mostly  darit  colors,  passing  into  sandstone  and  dale  day ;  thejr  embraoe 
oelestine,  iron  pyrites,  asphaltnni,  petroleum^  dec. ;  of  aandstooea,  caleanoas^ 
nuurly,  ar^llaceons.  and  qoartzose  sandstones,  in  the  Ibim  of  peUilee  and 
boulders,  sometimes  united  into  oon^omerate.  Gypsnm  is  snbofdinale, 
including  the  alabaster  of  Volterra. 

As  a  general  tbinf»  the  marls  occupy  the  lower  portion,  the  sand  and 
pebble  masses  tlw  n[  [H'r  r(*pon??.  The  marls  and  sandstones  embrace  vast 
numbers  of  shells,  mosily  in  good  preservation;  also  remains  ol  uiainm alia, 
\s  elephants,  rhinoceros,  cetacea,  &.c. 

This  second  group  of  the  Mdaase  is  well  called  die  anKApennine  group, 
as  it  borders  the  Apenninee  and  forms  its  ontskurts. 

In  this  sub-Apennine  formation  an  to  be  inelwtod  the  eand  and  peMile 
depodts  on  the  south  coast  of  Spain,  oontaining  aim^e  strata,  entirely  filled 
with  oysters  and  pectens.  The  same  strata  are  met  with  in  Southern 
Prance  and  in  England,  in  which  latter  country  they  are  known  as  Norfolk 
anrl  Suffolk  Crag.  Here  likewise  belong  sea-sand  beds  found  in  pafrhps  in 
van<  us  5  irts  of  Germany,  and  also  embracing  shells.  These  dt  ]  (>i*jts 
contain  various  marls,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  in  whicii  ure  subordinated 
beds  of  iron-stone  and  drift. 

The  thickness  of  these  masses  Taries  considerably ;  they  sometimes  fimn 
lulls  and  CTcn  entire  mountains.  They  not  rarely  are  |»ereed  and 
oreriaid  by  basalt^  which,  in  many  cases,  hat  been  the  cause  of  their 
preservation  from  the  denuding  action  of  the  water  cunmits.  The  occmrring 
fossils  are  entirely  local.  The  quartz  grit  sometimes  contains  leaves  of 
trees  and  opalized  wood.  Some  of  the  animal  forms  are  CnrnJs,  NnmmnJftcs, 
Ch/peaster,  Nucleoltlts,  Spatan^us.  Terebratu/n,  Ostrea,  Fecten,  JfecluncuiuSf 
Venus,  Solen  {as  S.  hausmanni),  Turrilella,  fishes,  &C. 

The  iihviim  of  Buckland  belongs  under  this  head.  It  consists  of  sand 
wi^  subordinated  clay  and  earth,  sometimes  consolidated  into  rooks  of 
considerable  firmness^  The  axgOlaoeoos  portions  aie  generally  inferior,  and 
npon  them  are  spread  out  the  sandy.  There  are  also  isdated  sand  hills, 
with  various  kinds  of  detritus,  as  also  the  drift  accumulations  of  the  north, 
which  are  of  wide  extent,  reaching  eyen  into  the  river  valley  of  the  Elbe 
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and  Weser.  These  constitute  the  so-called  erratic  phenomena.  Erratic 
boulders  are  often  of  considerable  size,  and  are  generally  derived  from  more 
northern  mountain  regions.  The  petrographical  character  of  the  boulder 
sometimes  enables  us  to  decide  with  tolerable  accuracy  as  to  its  native 
locality.  In  the  south  of  Europe  such  blocks  sometimes  occur  as  the  one 
•hown  in  pL  46,  Jig.  19,  firom  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  found  near 
Monthey  in  the  Pays  de  Yaud.  At  this  period  masses  <^  stiO  more  limited 
occurrence  were  formed,  as  a  firesh  water  limestone,  calcareous  tufa,  or 
elder  travertine,  containing  hornstone,  jasper,  and  flint.  In  it  are  found 
Lymneea,  Planorbis,  Paludina,  Helix,  Pupa,  Cyclostoma,  <Stc.  Volcanic 
tufas  and  conglomerates  are  sometimes  associated.  Mammalia  are 
represented  by  proboscidian  j)achydertns,  oxen,  and  deer.  To  this  same 
period  belong  the  calcareous  conglomerates  and  osseous  breccias,  often 
found  elevated  at  a  considerably  high  level  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain ; 
abo^  the  cakaire  medUerranim  of  Nizza,  the  clefts  filled  with  shdfy 
oooglomerale,  and  the  bone  deposits  of  caverns.  The  latter  are  extensiv^ 
distributed,  and  occur  principally  in  cavities  of  limestone  rooks,  which  have 
been  shattered  or  fissured  in  some  way  or  other,  and  the  fissures  excavated 
by  the  action  of  water  or  corrosive  gases.  At  the  bottom  of  the  caverns 
there  fr^nerally  occur  blocks  and  bones  of  various  kiiuls,  often  cemented  by 
a  ferruginou.s  nmd  and  sand,  the  whole  mass  covered  by  stalagmite, 
stalactites  depending  Irom  the  top  and  sides.  The  origin  of  stalagmites 
and  stalactites  has  already  been  explained.  The  bones  are  generally 
broken  and  crushed,  especially  the  long  bones  of  the  extramities.  Many  in 
certain  localities  exhibit  traces  of  carnivorous  teeth,  as  of  hyenas,  wolves, 
dec.  Some  are  rounded  by  the  action  of  water.  Th^  cavities  of  the  larger 
bones  will  frequently  be  found  to  contain  fragments  of  bones  belonging  to 
smaller  animals.  Bone  caves  generally  occur  in  series  of  hollows,  connected 
by  narrow  iiassages. 

Various  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
deposits  have  been  produced,  but  no  single  one,  nor  indeed  a  combination 
of  all,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  are  sometimes 
presented.  Some  have  been  introduced,  no  doubt,  by  the  agency  of 
rapacious  beasts  which  made  dens  of  the  caverns.  Thus,  in  the  celebrated 
eave  of  Kirkdate  in  Engend,  unmistakaUe  evidence  of  tiiis  is  presented  in 
the  &ct,  that  with  the  bones  are  associated,  in  vast  quantities,  the  erorements 
ef  hjrenas,  and  the  bones  themselves  are  broken  and  shattered  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  hyenas  of 
the  present  day.  The  association  of  water-worn  sticks,  pebbles,  &c.,  with 
the  bones,  also  shows  that  to  the  action  of  water  may  be  ascribed  a 
considerable  share  in  the  phenomena.  Again,  many  caves  are  connected 
with  siok-hoiltf  or  katavothra,  funnel-shaped  depressions  in  limestone  regions, 
iito  which  water  pours  from  a  greater  wless  extent  of  country.  Such  pits 
being  thickly  overgrown  with  bushes,  naturally  afibrd-  a  secure  harbor  frir 
pndaoeous  animals^  which  drag  their  victims  into  th^  localities  for 
WIlIßffalj,  The  accumulating  and  broken  bones  are  carried  down  into  the 
flj^ity  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  by  the  next  heavy  rain»  and  thus  either 
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dropped  into  the  subjacent  or  associated  caverns,  or  nrt^umulated  in  the 
narrow  galleries  of  the  roof  or  sides.  The  riclicst  <lt  |i'>sits  are  frcqiif  rit!v 
found  in  horizontal  or  inclinrd  sralleries  or  exc  ;i\ atit »ns  in  the  roof  nf  the 
cave,  and  under  such  cii  cuiiisiriBces  as  to  preclude  tlie  pus^tlHlilv  of  an 
iaUoductiun  through  the  luouilt  or  main  entrance.  Such  sink-hoies  ma] 
alio  aeein  to  ezpidn  the  introdactioii  of  CM»tam.lbrtlgi|.' 
maaaes  into  the  care,  ai  alio  in  some  measure  the  aaHWtloä^^iit 
itself. 

S<  >me  of  the  mott  celebrated  bone  caves  are  the  'fiMOattii&IMIve  and 

Biels-cave  in  tin  Hartz,  the  cavern  of  Hiilenreuth  {pl.52,ßir.  t>,  in  section)* 
and  the  Wirksworth  cavf»  in  England  {pi.  38,  ßf.  R^,  in  vt  i  tical  s^Ttion). 
Among  other  rpmnins-.  rlir  ci^nplete  «kpfeton  of  a  r]iiiioceri>>  was  fnuTid  iij 
this  cave.  h>  ^kull  and  liorn  are  show ti  in  ///.  4ü,Jigs.  14  and  15.  Similar 
caves  are  foutid  m  other  parts  of  England  and  Gerumny,  ia  Frauuu, 
Russia,  and  in  other  portions  of  Europe.  Of  other  parts  ^#«|j^|||||world^ 
Bradl  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  nioh  caTems.  Dr.  Vmi'%mä>i 
naariy  SlOO  of  theae,  and  obtained  a  laigo  number  of  estiiittti  i 
bone  cares  hare  hitherto  been  found  in  North  AnoeiiQi^^MriM^h  m 
abundance  of  carems  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  many  are  ossifer^ 
Remains  have  bfpn  ffrinul  in  thf  ^f  iiiim  ith  cave  of  KimiIu(1<\  .  Id  a  cavS 
of  Greenbrier  county,  Vir^nia,  and  in  several  oares  ol  Cumberiand  county, 
Penn'^vlvfwia. 

h  Will  ilius  be  seen,  that  oui  division  of  the  tertiary  after  Hausmmm  and 
Bronn,  k  into  the  Cnlcaire  grc^ier  and  the  Molasse,  witb^ib^49dividtial^ 
deposits.  The  princi]iat  of  the  other  systems  of  olaasifioalii 
Lyell,  ad<^ited  by  most  English  and  American  gedogislB. 
number  of  fossil  shells  in  the  entire  tertiary  to  be  aooiMllly  ascertain 
that  series  of  strata  in  which  three  and  a  half  to  fire  p«r  «eil#of  the  speci 
are  identical  with  living  forms,  is  called  the  eocene  ;  a  proporti' n  of  (iTinut 
eightePTi  per  r^rit.  of  rprprtt  «y^poips  constittites'  thr  niinrrnf  :  tliirtv-fu'e  to 
fifty,  the  older  pliotrw  :  ainl  iniirty  to  ninety-live,  tin-  ?;<;/■'■/■  phocene.  A 
classification  of  this  ^liüiaclui,  ba^ed  upon  the  proportion  ui  vviiich  existing 
species  occur,  may  and  does  answer  an  excellent  purpose  when  all  the  fossU 
ahells  hare  been  studied  and  ascertained ;  ivfaere  4lijfrii'iM|lihej2aie,  an~ 
gaoh  arrangenwiit  most  be  liable  to  ineeasant  modification. 
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Tlir  iiiiu-M»riii  jija\  a  rjrrai  [tart  in  tla»  j>eriud  ul  the  world's  history  as 
well  as  ia  ihe  preceding,  iiuaiense  beds  are  sometimes  entirely  ooa^poMMi 
of  the  remains  of  such  animids.  In  the  Paris  calcaire  grosser,  beds  are 
foond  made  tip  of  minnto  AaBi^  known  fetmei^tü*l$Hiolite8.  They  ara 
now  dirided  into  many  genaML..'  Theae  mioniiifptefi^lls  seem  to  belong 
to  Rhifopoda,  whose  turns  were  arranged  4]i^a4oiMobricated  manner  about 
a  longjitailiMl  asi^r  m  Ifaa*  -eoeh  'oew  liMififgi|^i  L  ' covered  the 
cider.  '     '  : 
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In  BÜMvIuM  (A  opposita,  pL  99,  ßg.  46),  the  turns  lie  opponte  to  each 

other,  and  embrace  in  such  a  manner,  that  only  two  such  turns  are  visible. 
Dnloculina  exhibits  three  such  turns  :  T.  communis  (ßgs.  47  and  48).  Both 
are  f<>uii<i  in  the  calcairo  rrrnssier.  ns  also  Scutel/te,  very  flat  echini,  of  discoid 
shape:  L<i<:nnum  finu  issimum  (^^ä.  49  and  50).  Of  shells  there  are  Valuta 
dubia  (pi.  42,  fig.  1),  DentaHum  striatum  {ßg*2)t  Venericardia  planicosta 
(ßg.  8),  FSuug  huA^ürmü  {ßg.  4),  Emarginula  tvtieulata  (ßg.  5),  TStrbo 
Umrmii  {fig.  0),  Seahria  fkiaew  {ßg,  7),  Mweg  iubi/er  {fig,  8)»  Fiuut 
caiUrariiu  {fig,  Cypreaa  wMina  (fig,  10),  TVockus  agghoinan»  {fig. 
11),  and  Pkurotoma  exorta  {fig.  12).  An  immense  number  of  fossil  fishes 
is  found  in  a  local  muri  slate  of  the  calcaire  grossier  on  Monte-B<jlca  in 
Verona.  They  are  all  of  extinct  marine  species,  belonging  to  the  Percoids, 
Chictodonts,  Sconiberoids,  CIui)eoi(ls,  Sparoids,  and  Aulostomes.  The  most 
peculiar  fishes  of  the  southern  calcaire  grossier  are  Acanthonemus 
filamentastis  (pi.  40,  ßg.  1),  Semiophorus  velifer  {ßg.  2),  and  Aulostoma 
hokmue  {fig.  3).  The  rq)tUesckMe^  resemble  those  of  the  present  epoch; 
itpBong  diefli  are  orocodiles,  lixards,  snakes,  frog»,  dec.  One  of  the  most 
IIIIMMiqg  \b  AndrUu  sckeuehteri,  whose  skeleton,  as  exhibited  in  one 
specimen,  is  shown  in  pi,  41,  fig.  24.  It  is  a  well  known  fossil,  but  derives 
its  celebrity  principally  firom  the  fact  that  Scheuchzer  described  it  as  a 
fossil  man  under  the  name  of  homo  diluvii  testis.  It  belongs  to  the 
Urodelian  Ratrachians.  of  which  it  is  the  largest  known  representative,  and 
stands  intermediate  lieiweeii  the  existing  Menopoma  of  North  America,  and 
the  JMegalohatnichus  of  Japan.  In  the  fresh  water  formation  are  found 
many  articulata,  as  Coleoptera,  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  &,c.  {ßgs.  1-10. 
T%ere  tito  many  genwa  and  species  o^  fossil  mammalia.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  forms  is  that  of  Dinotherium,  Its  true  place  in  the  xoological 
a(f8tem  is  ^tatot  :'lveO  woertained,  some  naturalists  ranking  it  with  the 
herbiyorous  celaoei^  others  amonir  the  mastodons.  It  formed  one  of  the 
largest  of  all  terrestrial  mammalia,  J),  giganteum  {pi.  41, ßg.  29).  The 
most  gigantic  of  all  ruminantia  is  exhibited  in  the  Simtheriujn  (S. 
gignntcum.  pi.  40.  ß^.  \']).  whose  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
Himalayas.  The  head  e(|ualled  in  size  that  of  the  elephant,  while  the 
elongation  of  the  nasal  bones  indicates  the  existence  of  a  trunk  oi 
proboscis.  .  On  tlie  forehead  stood  two  short  thick  horns. 
■  Fahn^KKKIJum, mlink oonnecting  the  rhinooeroe  and  tapir,  is  an  interesting 
form  fi'iifcblifc^osiesiiB  mcmm.  Several  speeies  have  been  distinguished, 
the  largest  ff|iil>ift,heiyK  to  the  horse,  although  rather  stouter  (P.  magnum, 
pi.  40,  fig.  18*  and  18  ).  Anoplotheriwm  was  not  far  removed  from  the 
latter,  whose  remains,  associated  together,  are  found  in  the  Paris  calcaire 
grossier.  It  gives  no  indication  of  having  had  an  elongated  snout.  Its 
fornnda  of  dentition  is  the  saiiie  as  in  Palicotherium,  with  this  diflerence, 
that  the  teeth  form  a  continuous  series  without  any  interruption,  A:c.  A. 
graciU  {pi.  41,  ßg.  27).  They  attained  the  size  of  an  a^s,  had  a  long, 
thick  tail,  and  were  more  slightly  built  than  the  Palaothma. 
l^SEhe  geitte  JMittbdiiPi  Jt  fennd  oidy  in  the  upper  tertiary  beds.  Perfectly 
well  preserved  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  ice  of  Siberia,  under 
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eircnmstanees  nrnflar  to  those  tintAj  mentioiied  whh  raipeet  to  the 

mammoth  or  prifcine  elephant  Cuimef  an  wanting  in  the  rhinoceros,  and 
of  incisors  sometimes  there  are  },  sometunes  none.  There  are  several 
molars  on  each  side  of  both  jaws.  Bkmoemrus  tichorkUniM  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  (pi.  AQ,  figs.  14  and  15). 

Fossil  elephants  are  very  widely  diffused,  but  most  abundant  in  the  high 
north,  especially  in  Siberia :  the  ivory  Iroin  this  region  of  country  enters 
largely  into  trade.  Perfect  specimens  have  been  obtained  from  the  ice* 
cliffs,  covered  with  a  woolly  hair  miied  with  longer  bristles.  ThMr 
grinders  are  composed  of  Tertieal  lameH»,  of  dentine*  enamel,  and  cement; 
and  there  are  bat  two  teeth,  sometimes  only  one,  on  each  side  of  the 
jaw.  A  molar  of  Elepha*  j^rimigtnitUt  or  mammoth,  is  represented  in 
pi.  40,  ßg.  16,  from  the  upper  surface 

The  genus  Ma.stodon,  now  entirely  extinct,  exhibits  close  relations  to  the 
elephant,  having  the  same  general  structure  of  frame,  tusks,  jiroboscis,  <Scc., 
but  differing  in  the  molar  teeth.  These,  to  the  number  of  one  to  four  on 
each  side  of  the  jaw,  exhibited  two  rows  of  mastoid  or  nipple-shaped 
protuberances  of  considerable  siae  along  the  face  of  the  tooth ;  these  were 
sometimes  united,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  series  of  transrerse  high  ridges  al<mg 
the  tooth.  Some  individnsJs  possessed  tusks  of  immense  size.  This  genus 
is  represented  by  several  s]>ecies,  the  existence  of  only  one  of  which,  on  the 
eontinent  of  North  America,  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  This 
species  {Mastodon  gignnteus,  pi.  40,  fg.  19,  head)  is  found  in  various 
localities,  the  most  celebrated  beinji  Big-bone  Lick  in  Kentucky.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  in  many  other  States  of  the  I'liidu.  The  most  j>erfecl 
specimens  exist  in  collections  in  Cagibridge  and  Boston,  as  also  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  British  Museum,  6cc. 

Armadilloid  anunals,  which  at  present  are  only  found  living  in  South 
America,  are  represented  by  fomA  forms  in  Europe.  Some  extinct  species 
of  Tiery  large  siae  have  also  been  Ibahid  in  the  sands  near  Buenos  Ayres,  as 
Cfl^iodon  clavipes,  six  feet  long  (jriL  40,ßg-  il*)<  This  possessed  an  armor 
composed  of  hexagonal  pieces ;  as  dso  Other  anatomical  peculiarities 
distinguish ini;  it  from  its  allies. 

Megatherium,  found  in  various  parts  of  North  and  South  America,  is 
represented,  fierhaps,  by  but  a  single  sj)ecies,  M.  cuvieri.  PI.  40.  ßg.  20*, 
is  a  figure  of  a  skeleton  sent  to  Madrid  from  Buenos  Ayres.  This  animal 
was  of  a  clumsy  build,  having  a  great  similarity  in  the  farm  of  the  skull  to 
th»  sloth.  It  occupied  a,  position  in  jftoittt  <bf  sise  between  the  elephant 
and  the  rhinoeerds.  It  had  iwitheruiciseriMr  canine  teeth,  but  18  niolars. 
Its  mode  of  life  must  have  been  somewhat;  similar  to  that  of  the  sloth, 
although  probably  not  ^BCboreal.  It  seean^fllher  to  have  procured  its  food 
(twigs  and  leaves)  by  uprooting  trees,  which  it  was  well  capable  of  doint; 
by  means  of  its  sharp  claws,  immense  straight  und  thick  broad  tail,  äcc 
PI.  40,  /jit  20*,  is  a  supposed  restoration  of  the  animal. 

Mylodon  was  not  unlike  Megatherium  in  general  character,  and  is 
represented  by  three  species.  A  complete  skeleton  was  found  in  the  sands 
«r  the  Rio  de  k  Plata,  net  fir  i<»  DimH^Tes ;  it  is  about  eleven  feet 
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long,  and  is  preset  ved  in  the  Museum  of  the  London  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons:  Mylodon  robustus  {fi^.  21).  Tlie  other  two  species  are  M. 
darwini,  from  Brazil,  and  M.  missouriense,  from  various  parts  of  North 
America. 

The  dilavial  FeUd«  or  cats,  judging  from  their  reoiams,  must  have  been 
of  terrific  rapacity.  The  entire  framework  of  many  of  these  animals 
indicates  a  power  entirely  sufficient  to  compete  with  the  ipgantic  forms  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  In  strength  of  frame,  if  not  in  actual  size^ 
some  of  the.se  exceeded  the  largest  lions  and  tigers  of  the  present  day. 
Smi/ndon  popuhitor,  from  Brazil,  is  an  extraordinary  form,  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  hyenas,  however,  than  to  the  true  cats  {pi.  40,  17).  A 
scull  of  Uytena  spcla^a  is  shown  in  pi.  Al,  fig.  33,  and  of  Visu»  spelteus  in 
fig.  84.  Fig.  28  represents  a  skeleton  of  ^e  gigantic  fossil  Irish  elk, 
Megacero9  hibenucut.  We  may  remark  that  the  majority  of  remains  from 
the  European  bone  cayes  belonged  to  deer,  bears,  hyenas* 

The  existence  of  fossil  Qoadrumana  in  the  European  tertiary  %  although 
at  one  time  doubted,  is  now  beyond  any  question.  Pi.  40,  fig.  22, 
represents  the  lower  jaw  of  Pitheau  aniiqutat  a  qiecies  found  both  in 
Southern  France  and  in  England. 

/*/.v.  3!)  and  41  contain  representations  of  two  animals  proiiiinenl  among 
the  fos.^il  Muiiunaliu  of  North  America.  PI.  41,  fi^,  30,  represents  a  lar^e 
specimen  of  Mastodon  giganteus  from  Missouri,  as  n)ounted  by  Koch,  and 
by  him  called  Mistaurimn  theri$UKtadodon  (or  tetraemUodon).  In  mounting 
the  skeleton  the  discoverer  errojieously  made  the  tusks  turn  too  much 
outward.  Their  true  position  is  as  in  the  elephant  of  the  present  day.  The 
orio;^nal  specimen  was  purchased  by  the  British  Museum,  and  reconstructed 
by  Professor  Owen. 

Pi.  39,  fig.  ^l,  represent.«?  a  skeleton  of  a  fossil  cetacean  from  the  rotten 
limestone  of  Alabama,  as  incorrectly  restored  by  its  discnverer.  Koch,  It 
is  the  same  as  was  exhibited  in  the  United  States  and  Eurn]i<>  u-.  Uyiharchos 
hariani,  or  sillimanni,  and  erroneously  supposed  to  be  an  Euanosaunuu  of 
gigantic  size,  allied  to  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus.  It  is  now  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  cetacean  Mammalia,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Basilosaurus,  given  to  it  by  the  first  describer,  Harlan.  It  has  also  received 
the  names  of  SSeu^odon,  Phocodon,  Dorudon,  and  Squalodon.  Several 
species  are  now  known  from  the  American  tertiary,  and  similar  remains 
occur  in  the  eocene  of  France,  south  of  Bordeaux.  It  must  not  be 
understood  that  the  skeleton  we  represent  was  found  in  its  present 
connexion,  or  even  belontred  to  the  same  individual ;  it  is  such  a  restoration 
from  different  indivuiuals  as  we  are  entitled  to  make  when  the  proper 
caution  has  been  observed.  We  have  already  referred,  however,  to  the 
inaccuracy  of  our  figure. 

Fig*.  58  and  SB  represent  fragments  of  the  head ;  fig.  96  is  an  ideal 
fastoration  of  the  entire  head ;  the  oth«r  figures  represent  different  portions, 
as  ribs,  vertebrae,  phalanges,  portions  of  the  head,  dec.  The  highly 
ehaimoleristio  teeth  are  shown  in  figs.  60  and  61. 
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Top  Series. 

The  top  series  embrace  the  masses  known  as  Alluvium,  and  which  arc 
even  now  in  process  of  formation.  The  term  includes  both  normal  and 
abnormal  masses,  the  f«)rmer  containing  remains  of  animals  and  plants  that 
still  exist,  even  including  man  and  his  works  of  art.  A  portion  of  the 
alluvium  belongs  to  the  prsehistoric  period  ;  the  rest  has  been  formed  either 
before  our  own  eyes  or  those  of  our  ancestors.  Alluvium  is  divided  by 
Hausmann  as  follows  :  * 

A.  Masses  which  have  experienced  no  Great  Change  of  Position 
Under  this  head  belong: 

a.  Beds  Formed  under  the  Influence  of  the  Sea,  such  as  accumu 
lations  uf  shells  with  sand  and  gravel,  which  gradually  unite  into  a  solid 
shell  conglomerate,  and  often  lie  at  a  not  inconsiderable  height  above  the 
present  level  of  the  sea. 

h.  Newest  Marine  Limestone,  of  Varying  Degrees  of  Compact- 
ness and  Solidity.  It  is  generally  of  a  light  color,  sometimes  colored 
brown  by  oxyde  of  iron.  It  contains  numerous  remains  of  marine  animals, 
very  rarely  human  bones:  pi.  41,  ßg.  36  shows  a  human  skeleton  from 
Guadalotipe.  ^ 

c.  Coral  Reefs,  which,  partly  destroyed,  are  converted  into  congloriierate, 
and  are  no  longer  inhabited.  They  frequently  have  an  annular  shaite^and 
form  the  atolls  or  coral  islands,  of  which  so  many  occur  in  the  Pacific  ocean 
{ pi.  49,  Jig  2). 

d.  Newest  Marine  Sandstone,  produced  by  the  cementation  of  littoral 
sand  by  lime  or  oxyde  of  iron.  Its  colors  are  white,  grey,  or  red  ;  and  the 
formation  exists  well  developed  in  the  straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  It 
frequently  includes  remains  of  marine  shells. 

B.  Formations  produced  under  the  Influence  of  Running  or  of  Standing 

Water. 


a.  Traventine,  or  Newer  Calcareous  Tufk.  It  either  forms  the 
bottom  of  pristine  lakes  or  ponds,  or  is  deposited  in  the  vicinity  of  springs 
or  waterfalls.  This  latter  is  the  case  in  the  cascade  of  Teverone  near 
Tivoli  {pi.  b%  fig.  b).  The  traventine  sometimes  overlies  peat,  and  is 
covered  by  loam  ;  sometimes  it  lies  on  older  masses,  in  which  ca.«;e  the 
strata  may  occupy  a  rather  high  level.  They  are  generally  accompanied  by 
oxydes  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  are  sometimes  bituminous.  Fossils  are 
ver}'  numerous  in  single  portions,  and  generally  of  still  living  forms,  as 
Helix,  Planorbis,  &c.,  among  shells.  Stems  of  grass,  leaves,  moss,  &c., 
contribute  not  a  little  to  the  porosity  of  the  rock.  Bones  of  mammalia,  as 
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of  deer,  oxen,  4Scc.i  with  their  trtoks,  an  met  with;     abo  the  producti  of 

human  imiustrv 

h.  Siiicious  Tufa,  a  ripposit  from  hot  silicious  sjjring?;'  It  fonns  either 
conical  hills  on  whose  summit  the  sipiing  is  generally  revealed,  or  else  the 
filling  up  uf  cavities,  as  in  the  crater  of  the  great  Geyser  of  Iceland 
{plAA^fig.  17). 

c.  Soda  and  Sali»  which  an  sometimes  deposited  on  the  edges  of  lakes. 

A  Swpoalta  of  Bosoac  (boraoio  aeid). 

t.  Deposits  of  Alum  and  Magnesia*  # 

/.  Beda  of  ozydo  qf  fron,  on  the  bottom  of  lakes. 

C.  Masses  which  have  arisen  directly  from  the  JJeconiposition  or  Destruction 

of  Rocks. 

0.  PUea  of  looao  Idoeka,  oecurring  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  and 
eometunes  co^end  with  soil,  in  which  case  they  may  give  rise  to  the 
phenomena  of  land  slides. 

b.  GntTOl  Beda^  produced  by  the  weathering  of  rocks.   Thus  we  have 

granite,  gravel,  syenite-gravel,  «fec.  These  gravelf?  are  sometimes  cemented 
anrw,  :uid  produce  the  so-called  regenerated  granite  or  syenite»  and  granitio 
coiit:l>>mt'ratp.  * 

c.  Earthy  Masses  produced  from  the  subjacent  rocks,  and  occupying 
their  original  position. 

A,  Masses  pvoduoed  by  the  Peoompoaltloii  of  Planti^  among  which 
peat  stands  preeminent.  We  distinguish  wood,  leaf,  and  moss  peat, 
according  as  one  or  other  of  these  substances  contributed  principally  to  the 
formation  of  the  peat  bog.  The  deposits  ^nerally  occur  in  depressions,  yet 
sometimes  in  elevated  places.  Their  origin  presupposes  a  water-tight  soil, 
such  as  produced  in  parficnlnr  liv  r!;iv  .nnd  granitic  gravel.  The  beds 
vary  in  extent  and  thickness,  tiie  latter  being  greater  in  the  middle  than  on 
the  borders,  as  would  naturally  result  from  a  deposit  in  a  trough  or  bai^in. 

Peat  often  includes  mineral  bodies,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
pyrites,  gypsum,  yellow  and  brown  iron-stone,  limonite,  phosphate  of  iron, 
and  retinasphaltum.  The  distinction  is  made  into  green  and  black  mosi^ 
according  as  the  moor  is  overgrown  with  Vegetation  or  not;  another 
distinction  may  he  made  into  peat  from  marine  and  from  fresh  water 
plants. 

e.  Masses  produced  by  Animal  Agencies.  Here  belong  the  beds  of 
silicious  meal,  which  are  really  aggregations  of  infusorial  shells,  mixed  with 
the  pollen  of  pines,  <Scc.  Here  also  are  to  be  ranged  those  deposits  of 
guano  occurring  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  Peru,  &o. 
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Di   Masses  tohich  kav«  Eocperienced  a  Change  of  Original  SOuatuni. 

Here  belong. 

«.  Glaetor  Walls,  or  Mdninai^  blooks  of  rook  lioaped  op  by  tfas 
iDorement  of  glacien. 

h.  Iffaiini  In  fUmr  Ttnilii.  nmririt  iltmg  nnil  mirnil  imt  tit  thn  mimth  irf 
the  itream,  so  as  to  form  a  delta. 

c.  MaoBOO  Washed  from  the  Budoi  of  BiT«i%  and  finally  quoad  out 
on  the  bottom  of  the. sea. 

d.  Dimes  ox  Heaps  of  Sand,  piled  up  on  the  shores  of  seas  by  the 
action  of  waves  and  storms,  and  carried  landwards.  They  slope  gently 
towards  the  sea,  and  fall  away  abruptly  towards  the  land  {pL  44,  ßg.  8). 


Et  Ccwufwu  Eaitth* 

This  conftitiiles  the  external  crust  of  the  upper  series  and  the  tiUaUa 
soil.  This  is  either  rendrred  so  by  human  industry,  or  is  a  purely 
natural  product,  as  in  the  j)rimitive  forest,  where  it  is  produced  liy  the 
fall  and  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  {Pi  b\,  fig.  1,  represents  a 
primitive  forest  of  Brazil.)  The  proportion  of  humus  in  soil  is  very 
variable,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  *It  plays  an  extensive  part 
in  respeot  to  the  nutrition  of  plants*  both  on  aocoont  of  its  decomposition 
in  carbonic  acid  and  water,  hf  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  ^  atmosphere^ 
and  of  its  porosity,  which  faoilitates  a  condensation,  and  even  a  chemted 
transformation  of  gases,  amnoonia  m.  particular. 


Spkings  and  Aetksian  Wblls. 

Before  passing  to  tiie  oonsideratiott  of  abnormal  msiises,  it  may  be  pro; 
to  premise  a  few  general  remarks  respecting  springs. 

It  is  a  well  known  cireumstance  that  vapors  constantly  asoead  mm 
lakes,  streams,  dec.,  which  are  condensed  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  according  to  physical  laws,  and  there  forminc;  clouds,  are 
again  precipitated  to  the  earth  in  tlio  form  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  i\:r.  It  is 
the  process  of  distillation  on  a  large  scale  that  provides  the  dry  land  with 
water,  which  presents  itsgif  either  in  the  form  of  springs  or  subterranean 
currents.  The  masses  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted  in  our  study 
of  normal  rocks,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  higher  or  lower  degree  of 
density,  and  iure  capable  of  taking  up  a  less  or  a  greater  quantity  of  wateni 
This  water  passes  naturally  lirom  the  hi||h«r  to  lower  leveb,  and  emerges  af 
the  latter  in  the  form  of  springs,  or  else  it  continues  subterraneously  to 
neighboring  lakes,  seas,  or  other  bodies  of  water.  Many  Sprintes  are 
exhibited  in  caverns  or  mines,  as  in  the  Dunold  Mill  Cave,  near  Kellet  in 
Lancashire,  where  the  walls  are  clothed  with  deposited  limestone 
( />/.  53,  fig.  2).  The  springs  may  be  of  various  kinds  of  origin ;  thus  a 
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hole  sunk  near  the  bank  of  a  river  may  lead  to  a  stratum  saturated  by  lateral 
absorption  frxym  the  running  water  in  the  Ited  of  the  stream  ;  they  may  be 
produced  by  tlie  emergence  of  brooks  and  other  streams,  after  disappearing 
in  the  eardi ;  by  lakes  at  high  elevatioiifl ;  by  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice 
in  gbder  masses,  from  winch  the  water  emerges  in  a  stream  {pL  49,  ßg.  5, 
the  Rheinwald  glacier,  where  the  water  emerges  in  several  jiaces) ;  they 
may  abo  arise  when  an  inferior  stratum  in  a  series  is  watMr«tight,  and  the 
rain  falling  on  the  earth  sinks  to  this  stratum,  and  passes  along  its  upper 
face  until  it  meets  with  a  suitable  outlet,  either  natural  or  artificial.  This 
latter  kind  is  of  especial  interest,  as  permitting  the  construction  of  Artesian 
toells.  An  Artesian  well  can  only  exist  when  the  water  which  is  to  supply 
it  collects  between  basin-sha}>ed  strata.  Fl.  48,  fig.  2,  illustrates  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  production  of  an  Artesian  well;  the  water, 
draining  from  a  considerable  elevation  and  extent  of  surface,  sinks  into 
iMsin-shaped  strata,  and  thera  accumulates  by  coming  between  strata 
impenrious  to  wirter.  A  |»essura  will  thus  be  exerted  upon  any  point  of 
the  inclosing  walls,  eqnal  to  that  of  a  column  of  water,  whose  height  is  the 
vertical  height  of  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  layer  of  water  above  the 
point  in  question.  If,  then,  the  interspace,  a,  between  two  impervious 
strata  be  reached  by  means  of  a  hole  bored  through  the  incumbent  nmsses, 
the  water  may  flow  out  through  the  hole,  and  be  carried  by  hydrostatic 
pressure  to  a  height  b,  e^ual  to  that  of  a.  If  a  tube  be  inserted  in  the  hole, 
the  devation  of  the  ascending  stream  will  be  modified  by  the  resistance 
of  the  air  and  the  friction  on  die  wdls  of  the  tube ;  thus  ^  actual  height 
ef  the  water  in  the  tube  will  be  less  than  that  which  Is  theoretically 
possible. 

On  boring  at  a  point,  d,  lying  higher  than  the  body  of  water,  C,  the  water 
will  only  partially  fill  the  tube,  that  is,  to  the  level  of  c. 

The  boring  of  Artesian  welk  is  attended  with  many  difficulties,  as  it 
requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  geognostical  character  of  the  countrj' 
to  make  success  anything  more  than  problematical.  And  even  if  success 
be  theoretically  certain,  unknown  and  local  conditions  may  exist  in  the 
il^ii|ioent  strata  to  render  such  success  impossible.  Boring  instruments  of 
äKhtßBiX  diaraoter  are  required  for  diftrent  kinds  of  rocks  or  deposits,  and 
tKj^'pcbiiHarities  of  the  particular  case  may  be  such  as  to  require  a  highly 
faiVentive  genius  to  suggest  new  apparatus  suitable  to  the  emergency  in 
question,  when  all  the  old  appliances  have  failed.  The  principal  kinds  of 
boring  tools  are  those  intended  to  penetrate  masses  of  slight  consistence,  as 
in^^.  11  ;  those  intended  to  t-ievate  watery,  muddy,  or  pasty  masses  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  as  in  ßg.  12,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  provided 
with  a  valve,  so  that  substances  may  enter,  but  cannot  pass  out  again 
tj^feiMit  assbtancc;  finally,  those  intended  to  penetrate  hard  rockst  mm!  for 
lift^^  purpose  provided  with  sharp  comers  {fig9»  6  and  7).  These 
iMhoMlIlS  ara-tn^StPsd  to  strong  shafts  or  attached  by  iron  pins,  and  set  in 
vertical  and  rotary  motion  by  various  forms  of  machinery,  this  being 
•fleeted  in  a  specially  contrived  house  or  shed.  Fig.  4  represents  the 
interior  of  such  a  boring  shed.   The  hole  must  be  lined  with  tubing,  to 
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prevent  a  filling  up  by  pieces  of  rocks,  gravel,  or  other  substance,  which 
might  slip  in  from  the  side.  These  tubes  are  adjusted  in  their  place  by 
means  of  the  borer,  14.  The  instrument,  5,  is  employed  to  extract  the 
tubes  again,  by  screwing  into  them  and  thus  elevating  them  from  the  cavity. 
It  sometimes  occurs,  that  the  shafts  to  which  the  borers  are  attached,  break 
off  in  the  hole  ;  in  this  case,  the  instrument,  9,  is  employed,  which,  being 
screwed  around  the  upper  end  of  the  broken  shaft,  takes  firm  hold  of  it. 
The  other  borers,  8,  10,  13,  and  1-30  of  the  boring  shed  are  used  in 
particular  cases. 

One  of  the  M>ost  important  and  interesting  Artesian  wells  ever  constructed 
is  that  of  Crenelle,  near  Paris,  in  which,  for  eight  years,  the  operation  was 
continued,  and  which  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  1061  feet  below  the  ground, 
or  1696  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  thus  nearly  four  times  as  deep  as  the 
elevation  of  the  cathedral  of  Slra.sl)urg.  (See  ff^.  3.)  According  to  the 
report  of  the  engineer,  M.  Mulot,  who  directed  the  boring,  the  geological 
peculiarities  of  the  strata  p^issed  through,  were  as  follows : 

1.  Alluvial  masses  to  the  depth  of  twenty-seven  feet. 

2.  Argile  plastique,  with  muschelkalk,  quartzose  and  argillaceous  sand, 
variegated  clay,  <kc.,  to  the  depth  of  about  173  feet. 

3.  White  chalk,  with  beds  of  dolomite  and  silex,  to  the  depth  of  910 
feet. 

4.  Compact  grey  chalk,  with  silex  here  and  there  in  the  upper  portion, 
extending  to  a  depth  of  1 180  feet. 

5.  Chalky  CUauconia  strata  to  the  depth  of  1666  feet. 

6.  The  gault,  with  iron  pyrites,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  fossil  remains  in 
the  upper  portion ;  green  and  white  sand  occurring  in  the  lower  and  middle 
strata. 

Although  some  geologists  have  ascribed  to  subterranean  lakes  the  origin 
of  the  water  emerging  from  Artesian  wells,  there  are  many  circumstances 
tliat  conclusively  prove  that,  in  most  cases  at  least,  these  waters  are  entirely 
of  immediate  atmospheric  origin.  An  Artesian  well  at  Tours,  on  the  Loire, 
brought  up  remains  of  plants  and  shells  from  the  calcaire  grossier,  the  origin 
of  which  could  be  pronounced  U|K>n  with  all  confidence.  The  plants  were 
of  such  a  character  and  ap|>earance  as  that  they  could  not  have  been  in  the 
water  for  more  than  three  or  four  months.  Other  Artesian  wells,  as  those 
at  Elbeuf,  Bochum,  dec,  have  occasionally  thrown  up  eels,  groundlings,  and 
other  animals. 

PI.  48,  fig.  1  is  intended  to  furnish  a  coup  d'ceil  of  the  normal  masses. 
The  abnormal  masses  have  been  considered  as  the  oldest,  for  the  sake  of 
separating  them  from  the  normal. 

Ä.  17.  Abnormal  masses,  strata 
B.  Normal  masses,  viz. : 

16-11.  Primary  or  bottom  series,  ** 

10.  Transition  slate  system,  ** 

9,  8.  Carboniferous  system,  ** 

r-o.  Kupferschiefer  formation,  ** 
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II»  M.  Rock  salt,  cfTsalilercnu  formation  strata  97, 89 

l^.   Jura  formatioa,  "  20-8S 

/-HI.  Cretaceous.  **  34-^8 

6-3.  Tertiary  maaeeik  **  8^1 

ftt  1.  Upper  aeriea,  **  o-a 


Influence  of  Watee  upon  Rockb. 

Water  exerts  a  very  great  influence  upon  tbe  masses  composing  the 
earth's  crust  Water  descending  from  the  ckmds  in  the  form  of  rain, 
naturally  contains  such  substances  as  are  floating  in  the  atmosphere; 
among  these  are  carbonic  acid,  traces  of  ammonia,  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  very  slight  traces  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  inorganic  particles 
originsüly  contained  by  water  are  deposited  or  8eparat#»d  from  it  in  its 
evaporation.  When  the  water  acain  descends,  it  not  only  retains  its 
original  inherent  property  of  dissolving  and  disorf^ani/,in<j  jiortions  of  rock, 
but  will  be  found  to  have  derived  additional  power  m  tins  respect  from  the 
carlNMuc  add.  Water  by  itself,  or  chenucally  pure,  is  incapable  of  dissaving 
carbonate  of  lime,  but  after  obtaining  carbonic  acid  fhrni  the  atmosphere^ 
and  still  more  firom  the  humous  particles  of  the  soil,  it  can  eflect  this  solution 
in  considerable  quantity.  The  portions  of  lime  taken  up  are  generally 
deposited  in  fissures,  veins,  caves,  druses,  (fee,  in  the  form  of  calcareous  spar, 
stalactites,  &c.  The  chemical  eflect  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  to  form  a  soluble 
bicarbonate  of  lime  with  the  original  carbonate  of  the  limestone.  Similar 
hifluences.may  be  exerted  upon  other  masses  besides  limestone,  so  that  a 
gradual  destruction  of  all  rocks  is  taking  place  with  greater  or  less  rapidity. 
The  greatest  mountains  will,  then,  in  time,  be  completely  dissolved,  like 
sugar  in  water.  Rain  water,  while  thus  decomposing  rocks  chemically,  and 
dinntegrating  them  mechanically,  acts  upon  them  afresh  in  transporting 
them  towards  the  ocean  or  still  lakes,  where  they  a»  again  deposited  in  the 
form  of  strata.  The  natural  tendency  of  things,  then,  is  to  elevate  the 
▼alleys  and  low  regions,  and  de})ress  the  elevated,  and  so  to  reduce  all  to 
the  same  level,  or  to  the  regular  spheroidal  .solid.  Another  mode  in  which 
the  de<?tnTrtion  of  rocks  is  effected  is  by  the  force  of  waves  and  currents. 
The  breakers  of  the  sea,  da-lmig  with  irresistible  force  upon  the  rock- bound 
shore,  shatter  the  rocks,  and  breaking  them  into  blocks  of  various  size, 
spread  them  upon  the  bottom.  Wherever,  then,  the  coast  is  lined  with  rocks, 
these  generally  are  fissured,  cleft,  or  otherwise  afiected  so  as  to  be  exhibited 
in  every  variety  of  form.  Innumerable  instances  might  be  adduced.  We 
shall  only  refer  to  the  curious  serpentine  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  in 
the  bay  of  Mullian,  not  far  from  Lizard  Point  {pL  58,  ßg»  7),  and  the  rock 
groups  on  the  Faroe  Islands  {pi.  40,  ßg.  3). 

The  force  of  waves  not  rarely  results  in  the  production  of  caves,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  dimensions.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Fingal's 
cave  on  the  Isle  of  Staffa,  inclosed  by  the  most  beautifully  symmetrical 
columns  of  basalt  ( jp/.  52, 6)  ;  the  iresh- water  cave  {pi.  bl,ßg.  4), 
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and  Blackgang  cave  {fig.  5)  on  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  the  peculiar  arch 
of  rock  on  Cape  Parry,  in  the  arctic  regions  {  fig.  3).  Similar  formations 
occur  in  the  case  of  fresh  water  streams  and  lakes. 

VV'atertalls,  ti>o,  in  particular  cases,  produce  striking  results.  Thus  the 
entire  body  of  water  in  Lake  Erie,  in  pouring  into  Lake  Ontario,  dashes 
over  a  precipice  of  about  100  feet  in  height.  The  rock  wall  over  which  the 
water  pours  is  continually  undermined  by  the  impact  of  670,000  tons  of 
water  in  every  minute  falling  from  the  top,  and  the  upj)er  portion  crumbles 
gradually  away,  so  that  the  falling  mass  constantly  recedes  in  position.  At 
some  future  day  the  recession  may  extend  to  Lake  Erie,  and  the  result  may 
be  the  draining  of  the  lake  itself,  or  even  of  the  entire  lake  series,  thus 
adding  nearly  72,030  square  miles  to  the  land  surface;  a  cataclysm  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude  when,  in  addition  to  the  alx)ve  result,  we  consider  the 
eflect  which  must  be  pnuluced  by  the  impetuous  bursting  of  all  their  barriers 
by  the  waters  in  the  descent  to  the  sea.  PI.  50,  fig.  8,  represents  the 
Niagara  Flails  from  the  American  side.  Similar  phenomena  are  presented 
by  the  Dal-Elf-Fall  near  Elfkarleby  in  Sweden  {fig.  9),  as  also  by  the 
Rhonetrichter  near  Bellegarde  in  the  French  department  de  1*  Ain  ( pi,  53, 
fig.  6)  Streams  of  water  sometimes  often  pierce  rocks  and  form  great 
gateways,  over  which  pa.ss  the  so-called  natural  bridges,  constituted  by  the 
{K)rtion  remaining.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
valley  of  Icomonzo  in  Columbia  ( pi.  49,  fig.  4).  The  natural  bridge  near 
Lexington,  Virginia,  is  another  illustration. 

Water  in  the  form  of  ice  often  prcxluces  great  disturbing  effects,  and, 
indeed,  has  every  title  to  being  considered  as  a  rock  species.  The  descent 
of  large  glacier  ma.sses  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  their  accumulation  along 
the  shore,  give  rise  to  Icebergs,  which  are  sometimes  very  dangerous 
to  navigation,  l>oth  in  their  original  locality  and  in  more  tropical  regions,  to 
which  they  are  carried  by  ocean  currents  or  winds.  It  is  to  glaciers  and 
icebergs  that  many  of  the  phenomena  of  diluvial  scratches,  transportation 
of  boulders  and  rocks,  dtc,  are  ascribed.  PI.  52,  fig.  1,  is  a  view  of 
icebergs  and  ice-cliffs  in  the  antarctic  regions. 

ABNORMAL  ROCK  MASSES. 

Abnormal  masses  are  essentially  different  from  the  normal,  in  standing  in 
regular  order  of  succession  neither  to  the  latter  nor  to  each  other.  They 
pierce  through  the  normal  rocks  in  the  most  diversified  directions,  and 
traverse  them  just  as  they  traverse  each  other.  In  this  interpenetration  of 
each  other  by  abnormal  masses,  it  is  possible  to  decide  in  many  cases  as  to 
the  relative  ages ;  but  the  determination  is  always  more  difficult  than  in  the 
case  of  normal  rocks,  and  the  same  sf)ecies  may  in  one  region  be  older,  and 
in  another  younger,  than  those  with  which  it  is  associated.  This  relation  is 
beautifully  exhibited  by  granite,  which  was  considered  by  the  older 
geologists  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  rocks.  This  supjxisition  is  most 
certainly  true  in  many  cases,  yet  granite  is  known  more  recent  than  the 
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eietaoeoai  ayitem.  Granite  is  frequently  met  with  that  baa  been  tmrened 
by  newer  granite ;  then  if  we  find  that  the  older  of  these  granites  is  more 

recent  than,  for  instance,  the  variegated  sandstone,  the  newer  must  he  still 
more  recent.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  cannot  he  determined  whether  it 
be  newer  than  the  Muschelkalk,  Keuper,  Jura,  ur  chalk,  which  are  supported 
by  the  variegated  sandstone. 

Where  abnormal  masses  come  tu  contact  with  normal,  so  thui  liie  lattet 
are  traversed  by  the  former,  ohanges  are  generally  produced,  as  well  with 
respect  to  the  extensive  as  the  intensive  peculiarities  of  the  latter.  The 
ohanges  of  external  character  have  rtüxvöoe  to  the  position  of  the  strata, 
which  may  be  elevated,  upheaved,  displaced,  broken,  or  even  inverted ; 
those  of  internal  character  relate  to  alterations  in  the  petrographical 
character  of  the  rorks,  as  the  chemical  constitution  and  the  coufhtion  of 
aggregation.  Sometunes  abnormal  masses,  in  penetrating  normal,  take  up 
a  position  between  the  strata  of  the  latter,  and  thus  acquire  a  pseudo- 
straUiicaliou  which  it  may  require  considerable  acuteuess  to  detect. 

Masses  often  oeenr  which  can  be  referred  neither  to  normal  nor  abnonnal : 
they  owe  to  the  latter  thehr  origin,  and  have  been  stratified  by  water ;  such 
are  various  oon^omerates,  as  banlt,  trachyte^  leucitopbyr,  and  other  conglo- 
merates, &c.  In  general,  abnonnal  masses  belong  to  the  isonomic  division ; 
they  occasionally  are  heteronomic,  in  being  accompanied  by  rocks  of  the 
latter  character.  They  are  always  crystalline,  and  where  tliis  i«?  not  evident 
in  the  tVesh  frnctnre,  the  weulher«}d  surface  will  frequently  exhibit  it.  A 
glassy  texture  is  highly  characteristic  of  an  igneous  origin;  where  this  is 
not  exhibited,  other  plienomena  may  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  mineral  substuices  composing  the  abnonnal  masses  are  principally 
nlicates,  or  compounds  of  silicic  acid.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
feldspar,  mica,  pyroxene,  and  amf^ibole.  Pure  silicic  acid  in  the  form  of 
quartz  is  of  rarer  occurrence  as  an  essential  component,  and  that  only  in 
the  older  masses.  Oxydes  of  iron  occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  these  making 
their  appearance  in  the  more  recent  abnormal  rocks,  in  proportion  as  the 
silicic  acid  disappears. 

The  whole  character  of  abnormal  masses  is  opposed  to  their  possession 
of  organic  remains.  Haus.<iman  has  distinguished  three  orders  according  to 
the  relative  ages,  as  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained. 

1.  Plutonic  Rocks. 

Plutonic  rocks  are  embraced  within  the  region  of  the  primary  or  bottom, 
and  middle  serifs,  und  are  the  cause  of  many  of  the  changes  to  svhirh  these 
have  been  subjected.  The  principal  rock  sjHiC.es  are  granite,  syenite,  curite, 
and  other  porphyries;  nmphd)olic  rocks,  especially  greenstone ;  pyroxenes, 
as  euphotide,  diabase,  trap,  serpentine,  6i.c.  They  are  not  found  in  definite 
succession,  and  the  same  species  often  belongs  to  different  formations. 
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A.  €hramU  ÜPcii. 

Granite  has  often  permanent  characters  over  congidera!)Ie  extents. 
It  everywhere  exhibits  the  same  ^rain,  the  same  color,  6i.c.  ;  on  its 
confines,  h(»\vever,  variations  are  sometimes  met  with  ;  it  becomes 
porphyritic,  incloses  foreign  minerals,  among  which  are  schorl  and 
pittacite  (thalUte),  exhibits  a  weathered  exterior,  and  is  often  colored  red 
by  oxyde  of  iron.  Granite  frequently  forms  maaaei  of  great  extent,  as  the 
Riesengebliige  and  Ensgebuge  of  central  Europe*  and  sometimes  occnn  in 
a  more  isolated  condition,  as  in  the  Brocken  of  the  Hartz.  It  sometimes 
penetrates  iia between  abnormal  masses,  as  of  gneiss,  and  frequently  forms 
veins  both  in  normal  and  abnormal  rocks.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
granite  is  traversed  by  a  newer  lt  inite  ;  this  ha.s  then,  in  most  cases,  a 
coarser  grain  and  a  dilferent  color  from  the  old  The  cleavage  of  granite 
is  frequently  very  decidedly  parallelopipedal,  being  most  clearly  exhibited  in 
weathering,  where  the  blocks  present  an  appearance  not  dissimilar  to  a  sack 
of  wool  These  Uooks  are  sometimes  tabular,  as  also  globular,  and 
oombinedwith  a  concentrically  scaly  cleavage  (on  the  Rebbeig  in  the 
Harta).  The  rock  faces  of  granite  are  raoeedingly  picturesque  and 
imposing  when  the  mass  is  of  great  anoount.  The  valleys  thm  appear  like 
deep  fissures,  with  the  sides  presenting  a  most  magnificent  appearance.  The 
mountain  forms  nvn  must  [renerally  sjiherical  in  outline,  with  the  ttVmve- 
mentioned  bag-like  rt^cks  strewn  aroun»)  in  every  direction  on  the  summits; 
needles  and  peaks  are  sometimes  exhilnlid  under  similar  circumstances. 

Granite,  upon  the  whole,  is  very  rich  in  veins,  the  contents  of  which  are 
▼ery  various.  Some  contain  mineral  substances  resembling  one  or  more  of 
the  natural  constituents,  as  feldspar  and  quarts ;  some,  again,  are  occupied 
by  a  newer  granite,  by  syenite,  porphyry,  greenstone,  trap,  and  basalt 
Foreign  substances  are  frequently  met  with  in  these  veins,  as  dumb  veins 
(these  without  metallic  ores)  filled  with  barytes  and  fluor  spar;  ore  veins, 
with  gold  inclosed  in  quartz  or  masked  by  sulphuret  of  iron ;  silver  and 
silver  ores,  with  gal»*n:i  .specular  iron,  haematite,  oxyde  of  manganese  and 
tinstone,  tungsten,  ai>atite,  mispickel,  dec.  These  veins  not  seldom  extend 
into  normal  masses,  or  are  found  at  the  conünes  of  the  two. 

The  weathering  of  granite  is  very  notew«»thy,  and  furnishes  products  of 
great  importance  both  to  agriculture  and  the  arts.  The  feldspar,  finr 
instance,  is  decomposed  by  the  continuous  Influence  of  the  atmosphere,  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  of  water.  The  crystalline  portions  are  clothed  with  a 
loose,  soft,  opake,  dull  crust,  which  sinks  deeper  and  deeper,  gradually 
transf«  )rming  the  entire  feldspar.  The  increasing  volume  exerts  r  mechanical 
influence  on  the  (granite  in  cruniblinsf  it  to  pieces,  this  lakint?  place  first  at 
the  sharp  corners  and  edges  of  the  cleavage,  and  Ruhsecjuenily  |>eneiiaUug 
still  deeper.  The  feldspar  than  aii'ected,  will,  on  examination,  be  found  to 
have  bem  partially  converted  into  a  bisilicale  of  potassa,  by  the  combination 
of  an  additional  quantity  of  silieic  acid  from  the  quartz ;  the  bidlicate  is 
more  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  alumina,  with  the  diminished  amount 
ess 
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of  silex,  and  a  proportion  of  water,  reiuaiii  behind,  and  form  a  white,  fine- 
grained, unctuous  mass,  kaolin,  which  is  an  important  ingredient  in  pottery. 
The  soluble  nlicate  of  potuM  fumishes  the  potasM  so  neeessaxy  to  dte 

plant,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula       Si^  while  the  aluminous 

silicate  =AP  Si*  +  6  H.  All  feldspathic  rocks  experience  the  same  action, 
as  weiss-stein,  gneiss,  syenite,  ^me  feldspatliic  porphyries,  &.c.  The 
magnetic  polarity  of  iMMne  granitic  rocks, is  somewhat  mnarkable.  The 
obserrattoii  was  first  made  at  Ilsenstein  in  the  Harts,  sabseqoently  on  the 
flchnareherklippe»  Also  in  the  Harta.  Granite  occurs  in  many  diffisrent 
periods  of  normal  deposits.  In  Sweden  it  is  older  than  the  transition  date» 
which  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  it  had  upheaved  the  gneiss,  and  become 
melted  into  it,  and  that  then  the  transition  slate  rocks  were  deposited  in 
horisontal  nonconforniable  strata.  The  granite  of  Esterelle  m  IVovence  is 
older  than  the  red  sandstone.  In  Sweden,  some  granites  are  younger  than 
the  transition  slates ;  they  have  broken  ihruugh  the  old  red  sandstone  and 
OTcrUe  it  There  are  granites  in,  England  which  are  newer  than  the 
earboniferous»  but  older  than  the  new  red  sandstone.  In  the  Alps,  granitea 
overlie  the  Jura,  and,  in  the  Pyrenees,  have  broken  through  the  cietaceoos. 
The  granite  is  oflen  traversed  by  otho*  plutonic  rocks»  as  by  syenite,  eurite* 
porphyry,  and  trap ;  it  often  itsdf  traverses  syenite  and  Tarious  pyroxenes. 

The  phenomena  accompanying  the  presence  of  granite  clearly  testify  to 
its  plutonic  origin.  Masses  in  its  vicinity  are  generally  of  greater  density 
than  those  further  removed  ;  grauwacke  is  changed  into  hornfels,  clay  slate 
into  silicious  slate,  and  sandstone  into  quartz  rock.  The  relation  borne  by 
hornfels  to  granite  is  frequently  ver^  interesting.  The  former  often 
oonstitutes  a  thin  covering  Ibr  the  latter,  inclosing  it  in  an  envelope. 
Again,  it  sometimes  constitutes  a  cap  to  the  granite.  This  in  well  seen  on 
the  Achtermanns  heights  in  the  Hartz.  Not  far  from  there,  on  the  Rehberg 
cliflC  the  granite  has  passed  in  veins  into  hornfels.  Sometimes  single 
fragments  of  the  granite  are  inclosed  by  hornfels,  and  the  reverse ;  and  if 
pieces  of  limestone  are  pre«(mt,  they  are  chancred  into  inarl»le  Hrnnite  is 
most  extensively  distributed:  it  forms  a  constituent  ul  almost  ail  mountains 
throughout  the  entire  earth.  Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  do,  however, 
occur,     iL  la  not  found  m  the  Sierra  IVevada  and  the  Jura  ciiam. 

B.  S^feniU  Rock, 

Syenite,  although  small  in  quantity  in  proportioa  to  granite,  yet  stands  m 
precise  relation  to  it.  It  is  frequently  found  in  connexion  with  normal 
masses,  and  only  rarely  occurs  isdated.  When  in  ccnsideraUe  quantity,  it 
is  generally  shattered,  furrowed  by  deep  valleys,  whose  aides  are  studded 
with  rocks.  The  rock  features  of  syenite  are  much  like  thoae  of  granite; 
the  cleavage  also  is  sinular,  although  less  regular. 

Syenite  is  not  unfrequently  traversed  by  veins  of  newer  syenite,  of 
diflerent  petrographrcal  character.  In  these  veins,  again,  are  sometimes 
found  other  veins  of  very  interesting  minerals,  as  ekeolite^  beryl,  pyroclüore^ 
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«nd  pdymjgmte.  Then  ore  also  Tein»  of  tnp,  dumb  vmaa,  and  ot^  ftSam 
with  gold  and  platinum,  brown  iron-stooef  and  quartz. 
The  weathering  of  feldspar  in  syenite  prooeeda  muoh  iB  the  same  manner 

as  in  granite.  The  hornblende  resists  the  decomposition  longest,  and  thus 
gives  rise  to  a  roughness  ot  the  stone.  Even  this  substance,  however,  is 
forced  to  yield  in  time  to  chemical  forces,  and  a  dark  ferruginous  soil  is  the 
result,  as  favorable  to  vegetation  as  that  from  granite. 

Syenite  most  frequently  occurs  in  feldspathiferous  peeudo-strata  of  the 
bottom  seriea»  as  in  gneiaa.  It  ia  alao  found  in  neata  and  veina  in  the 
traoaition  slate.  Syenite  haa  been  met  with  of  mora  recent  origin  than  the 
oolite  and  chalk. 

In  its  other  relationa  qrenite  ia  very  similar  to  granite«  especially  in  the 

accompanying  phenomena.    The  distribution  is  much  more  limited  than 

that  of  granite.    It  is  found  principally  in  Sweden,  Norwav,  Finland, 

Germany,  France,  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  Greenland,  in  South  and  .North 

America,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  earth. 

e 

C.  Porpkyrff  Boeit, 

Under  thia  head  l>elong  poiphyriea  of  various  kinds.  The  principal  an  r 
eiirite-{k>rphyry,  claystone-porphyry,  and  silicious  porphyry.  They  have 
generally  parallelopi pedal  cleavage,  although  both  columnar  and  globular 
forms  occur.  Quartz  is  often  separated  in  a  pure  state ;  which,  however, 
is  not  the  case  on  the  newer  porphyries,  from  which,  then,  they  are  some- 
times distinguished  as  quartziferous  porphyry.  Porphyry  rocks  generally 
resist  welt  die  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  roountaina  preaent  themaelvea 
sometimes  as  sharp  combs,  acute  pyramids  or  cones ;  sometimes  as  high 
dome-shaped  eleyations  (porphyry  mountain  near  Kreuznach,  pi  SS,Ji^A),  , 
with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  loose  rocks  and  stones  about  the  baae. 

The  internal  uniformity  of  porph3rry  masses  is  sometimes  interrupted  by 
nests  or  beds  of  kaolin  or  magnetic  iron-stone.  Veins  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence  They  are  stannitcrous,  ferriferous, manganiferous,  plumbiferous» 
argeiitilerous,  *kc.,  with  various  gangues. 

Eurite-,  clay-,  and  hornstone-porphyry,  both  in  the  bottom  series  and  in 
the  transition  slate,  occur  in  nests,  veins,  and  beds  between  the  strata ;  the 
formatimi  most  frequently  oonsisto  <^  poiphyry  that  is  younger  than  the 
carboniferous,  but  older  than  the  aechstein.  The  occurrence  of  porphyiy 
younger  than  the  Tariegaled  sandstone  haa  not  jet  been  saliafactorily 
indicated. 

A  porj)hyritic  breccia  sometimes  presents  itself  as  a  product  of  attrition, 
coniiecfpfi  with  the  elcvnttnn  of  these  iibnnrinnl  ninsses.  The  contiguous 
iXDck.s  are  siiaUfted  and  the  pieces  ceiuented  iogetfier  by  an  earthy  mast, 
the  result  of  the  consequent  grinding  together  of  the  rocks. 

The  porphyries  already  adduced  are  found  in  prominent  positions  on  the 
Bcaadinavian  peninsula,  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  the  Altai 
Ummtaina,  Meant  Sinai,  and  in  Tarious  parts  of  America. 
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In  Grermany  it  occurs  in  the  Hartz,  ia  Westphalia,  in  the  trans-Rhenith 
Fdatinate,  in  the  Odenwald,  the  Sohwanwald,  in  Saxony,  Siloaia,  dto. 

D.  Ainphiboiic  Rocks. 

Of  these,  diorite  is  the  most  conspicuous.  It  forms  veins  rather  than 
independent  masses.  Where  it  oooun  of  greater  extent,  it  exhibits  rough 
mountain  forms,  a  character  conspicuoasly  impressed  upon  the  individual 
rocks.  This,  as  in  syenite,  is  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  feldspathio 
substance,  most  generally  albite,  thus  leaving  the  harder  hornblende  in  the 
Ibrm  of  projecting  asperities. 

£.  Pyroxene  Roda* 

These  form  both  singk»  smallw  block  masses,  and  entire  connected  series 
of  mountains,  as  also  veins  and  injected  pseudo-morphous  strata  between 
normal  strata ;  they  also  constitute  caps  extending  over  other  rocks.  The 

cleavnge  takes  place  in  various  ways  ;  in  curved  surfaces,  in  acute  angled 
parallelopipedoMs  and  in  columns,  which  latter  often  exhibit  a  striking 
similaritv  to  those  of  basalt,  and  are  especially  peculiar  to  trap.  The 
curved  surfaces  frequently  exhibitt^d  by  diabase  are  often  gl(ti)ular,  with 
concentric  scaly  lamination.  Diabase  of  this  character  is  not  unfrequenüy 
called  ball  rock. 

A  particular  modification  of  diabase,  the  shell-stone,  has  often  a  stratifomt 
appearance,  or  pseudo-stratification.  The  external  features  of  the  pyroxenw 
have  many  peculiarities.  Where  they  form  laige  masses,  the  mountains 

present  steep  declivities,  studded  with  rugged  rocks  ;  where  they  are 
surrounded  by  normal  masses,  the  single  portions  project  in  a  dome  form 
from  them.  Diabase  amygdaloid  is  intimately  connected  with  compact 
diabase,  and  gradually  passes  into  it ;  the  amygdaloid  occurs  especially  in 
the  external  portions  of  the  rock,  the  compact  occupying  the  nucleus. 

Veins  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  traverse  the  pyroxenes,  containing 
hematite,  specular  iron,  quartz,  chalcedony,  dec  The  trap^  trap  porphyry, 
and  trap  amygddoid,  exhibit  veins  in  which  manganese  minerals  occur  with 
barytes.  calcareous  ^Mur,  and  arragonite.  CSopper  and  selenium  ores  are 
found  in  veins  between  diabase  and  the  transition  date,  at  Lerbach, 
Tilkerode.  and  Zorge,  in  the  Hartz. 

Tfie  pyroxene  rocks  are  not  ronrlilv  wrafhered,  but  form,  in  time,  a 
tolerably  good  ferruginous  soil.  Tiie  rocks  must  frequently  penetrate  the 
strata  of  the  transition  slate,  and  of  the  bottom  series.  The  most  traj),  trap 
porphyry,  and  trap  amygdaloids,  as  also  some  euphotides,  are  newer  Üuiii 
the  carboniferous  formation,  in  overlying  the  limestones  of  the  latter.  Some 
phitonic  pyroxenes  appear  to  be  newer  than  the  variegated  sandstone.  Of 
other  masses,  it  penetrates  syenite,  granite,  eurite-porphyry  and  allied  rookiv 
and  is  often  traversed  by  granite. 
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Among  Moeaiory  phenomena  may  be  cited  the  oocomnoe  of  lnoceiai^ 
of  ozyde  of  iron,  of  eUidone  roek%  tm  hornstono»  whet  and  ailieiiNU  dalib 
which  often,  injected  into  limestone,  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  marble; 
alao,  the  occnnrence  of  gypsum  in  the  vicinity  of  diabase. 

Pyroxene  rocks  nre  of  very  general  distribution ;  thev  are  found  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  in  the  Pyrenees,  France,  south 
coast  of  Spain,  in  tlie  Apennines,  and  in  North  Aiiierica. 

Among  these  masses  are  also  to  be  enumerated  schiller  spar,  ophite,  and 
serpentine.  Ophite,  in  particular,  occurs  where  serpentine  stands  in 
connexion  with  marble  or  dolomite.  Serpentine  is  eztennvelj  distributed 
in  Turitey,  where  it  has  nAany  external  ieatnrea  In  oommon  with 
enphotide. 

Serpentine  is  exceedingly  interesting,  from  the  mineral  substances  which 

it  incloses.  Among  these  are  Chromate  of  iron,  i!sed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  pigments  of  chrome  :  also,  platinum,  pyrites,  masses  of  asbestos,  broncite^ 
picrolite,  chalcedony,  opal,  &c. 

The  weathering  of  serpentine  proceeds  very  slowly,  but  is  mucii  taciiitated 
by  the  dissemination  of  iron  pyrites.  The  rwulting  sulphurio  acid  combines 
with  a  portion  of  the  magnesia  contained  in  the  serpentine,  and  fonns 
sulphate  of  magnesia  or  epsom  salts. 

♦ 

8.  VoLOAvom  RocES. 

The  volcanoid  masses  coincide  more  with  the  volcanic  than  with  the 
plutonic  :  they  are  intermediate  between  the  tw  o,  und  traverse  the  latter, 
but  are  never  pierced  by  them.  The  pyrotypic  character  is  very  distinctly 
impressed  on  them,  and  while  pure  silex  diminishes  in  quantity,  oxyde  of 
iron  occurs  In  so  much  greater  proportion.  The  principd  rook  qiecies  are 
trachyte,  phonolite  (clinkstone),  and  basalt. 

A,  Trachyte. 

This  is  often  accompanied  by  subordinate  masses  of  pearl,  j)itch,  and 
pumice-stone  and  obsidian,  as  sJso  by  bomsttme  and  claystone-porpliyry, 
and  possesses  yeiy  striking  mountain  foim^  of  a  bell  diape,  or  that  of  a  eooe 
either  acute  or  truncated.  Trachytic  rocks  lie  either  in  Uneur  series  one 
after  another,  or  they  are  grouped  concentrically.  They  sometimes  attain 
a  considerable  height,  as  the  Mont  d'Or  in  Auversine  Its  absolute  height 
is  3000  fppt,  find  the  entire  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  5800  feet 
The  cleavasT'^  i^^  sometimes  confortnable  to  the  mountain  outline;  often, 
however,  columnar  or  bench  formed,  as  on  the  Woikenburg  in  the 
Siebengebirge  (pi.  49,  ßg.  6). 

The  veins  of  trachyte  are  often  of  importance ;  some  of  them  contain  gold 
and  silver. 

Trachyte  masses  emerge  in  the  most  difoent  normal  formations ;  they 
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aire  kncnvn  in  toe  tranation  date,  and  foma  an  knowii  more  lecent  than 
the  ehaUrand  the  newest  tertiary  formations.  In  Anvergne  they  traverse 
granite»  and  in  odier  eonntries  phonolite  and  basalt^  mth  which  they  not 
rarely  exhibit  unmistakable  indications  of  a  commoa  ori^  and  time  of 
ooourrence. 

B.  FhonolUe  {Clinkstone), 

This  is  inlerinediate  between  trachyte  and  basalt,  and  is,  in  most  cases^ 
presented  as  <^nlcstone-porphyry.  It  forms  a  great  part  of  the  Rhone 
mountain,  where  it  is  exhibited  in  forms  similar  to  those  of  basalt,  namely, 
in  spherical  masses,  or  in  caps  «ctending  over  othsr  rocks.  Its  cleavages 
are  generally  flat  and  tabular,  although  columns  likewise  occur.  The 
principal  accompanying  minwal  substances  ere  sedites. 

Phonolite  forms  greater  or  les«?  ma«?sos  in  Höhgau,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
Rhoogebirge  (in  Thuriogia),  in  the  Siebeugebirge,  and  in  France. 

C.  Bosoft. 

This  embraces  true  basalt,  basalt  amygdaloid,  anamesite,  doierite,  and 
basalt  conglomerate,  which,  as  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  rook,  pass 
insrasibly  one  into  the  other.    Basalt  occupies  the  most  important  ]daoe 

among  the  volcanoid  rocks  ;  its  mountains  may  not  be  so  high  as  those  of 
trachyte,  but  are  much  more  extended.  It  also  constitutes  veins  and 
penetrations  between  strata  of  stratified  masses.  Dome-shaped  mountains 
or  hill^  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  also  those  which  are  truncuted  or 
actually  conical.  Basalt  veins  are  of  various  thickness  and  are  firequently 
in  such  connexion  with  the  caps,  as  to  render  it  aatisiSictorily  evident  thai 
the  vein  is  shnply  the  pipe  or  space  through  which  the  molten  mass  haa 
hrrn  injected  to  cover  the  superior  strata. 

Basalts  exhibit  picturesque  rock  formation,  especially  when  brought  in 
contact  with  water,  or  where  earlier  cataclysms  have  given  rise  to  vallevs. 
This  is  the  case  on  the  island  of  Stutfa  {pi,  6Sl,ßg.  6),  on  the  Island  of 
Tahiti  (pi.  51, ßg,  6).  and  in  other  places. 

Basalt  occurs  under  the  most  diversified  forms,  representing,  in  this 
respect,  nearly  aQ  the  rocks  of  which  mention  has  abeady  been  made. 
Thus  we  may  see  the  most  beautifully  regular  columns  of  various  lengths 
and  diameter ;  globular  and  qphnoidal  formatimis  are  often  comUned  widi 
eccentric  shelly  cleavage. 

nasaltic  amygdaloid  is  found  on  the  exterior  of  the  rocks  in  caps  or  veins, 
where  bubbles  of  gas  may  distend  the  melted  matter,  leaving  cavities  on  the 
coolinp  of  the  mass.  These  cavities  subsequentlv  became  filled  with  the 
most  benntiful  crystallization.  Small  veins  not  unirequently  consist  entirely 
of  amygdaloid. 

Basaltic  masses  are  found  as  well  on  the  bottom  series  as  upon  the  newest 
tertiary ;  they  traverse  older  plutonic,  or  othsr  vdoanoid  rocks,  as  also  ore 
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veins,  although  they  themselves  never  contain  these.  Where  basalts  occur, 
they  are  generally  combined  with  basalt  conglomerate,  which  is*  often  erf" 
great  thickness.  It  generally  lies  at  the  foot,  or  on  the  slo|)es  uf  basaltic 
mouDtains,  and  wheuB  it  b  tufaceous,  it  appears  stratified,  sometimes  even 
altemating  with  stnta  of  btown  coal  and  woody  opal.  Where  the  banlt 
stands  in  contact  with  stratified  roeks»  the  latter  are  inflnenced  in  the  uHist 
varied  manner,  in  a  mannw  entirely  attributable  to  the  elevated  temperatoie. 
Sand  is  converted  into  quartz  grit,  limestone  into  marble  ;  silicioos 
substances,  as  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  hornstone,  are  forced  into  sandstone 
and  litne,  and  partly  melted  together.  Gypsum  likewise  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  basalt.  ' 

A  magnetic  polarity  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  in  basalt  as  well  as  ia 
granite,  dependent,  in  all  probability,  upon  the  magnetic  orjrde  of  iron. 

Basalt  experiences  a  chemical  decompositian,  whidi  is  Samt  indicated  %l 
a  rusty  coating  to  the  surface.  The  soil  resulting  from  such  deoompontioii 
is  often  very  fertile,  and  calculated  to  the  formation  of  swamps.  ^ 

Basalt  is  distributed  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  on  the  Faroes,  in  the  Hebrides 
and  in  Ireland,  also  in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  North 
Afrirn  America,  on  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  in  the  East  Indies  In 
Germany  it  is  seen  on  the  Leine,  on  the  Weser,  in  Hesse,  in  the  Rluiu  hind 
about  Bonn  and  Cublentz,  in  Thuringia,  in  tiie  iihongebirge,  in  Lausatia, 
Bohemia,  Uöhgau,  &c.  -'^y^f^ 

8.  VoicAirio  Rocks. 

Volcanoti,  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  geological  phenomena,  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  abnormal  masses  as  the  top  rock«?  do  to  the 
normal  or  stmi  licd  ;  tliey  c(»nie  immediately  after  the  volcanoid  masses, 
froin  which,  liouc  ver,  they  are  essentially  different,  although  in  many  cases 
it  is  quite  diflicuU  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction. 

By  volcanoes  or  burning  mountuns  are  generally  to  be  understood  conical 
derations,  with  an  apical  concavity,  in  communication,  by  a  deep  hole  or 
Aroat,  with  the  interior  of  die  earth,  through  which  liquid  masses  and  sofid 
racks  are  ejected  from  time  to  time.  The  concavity  or  crater,  and  Üie 
descending  funnel,  are  characteristic  of  the  volcano,  although  these  features 
may  be  masked  by  the  crumbling  and  falling  in  of  the  sides.  PI.  44,  ßg. 
it,  is  a  section  of  a  volcanic  cone.  Volcanoes  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  active  and  extinct,  with  an  intermediate  form,  the  Solfatara,  where 
there  is  a  continued  emission  of  sulphurous  matters.  > 

Active  volcanoes  have  often  Icmg  periods  of  rest  or  intermission,  after 
which  tiiey  again  bec<mie  active,  and  are  so  much  the  more  devastating. 
An  example  of  this  is  found  in  Vesuvius,  whose  eruptive  history  begins  from 
the  time  of  Fliny,  and  cootinaes  to  the  present  time.  Althot^  there 
probably  were  eruptions  anterior  to  the  time  of  Fliny,  yet  of  such  we  possess 
no  record. 

Extinct  volcanoes  are  much  more  numerous  than  active;  they  occur  in 
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many  «ountrie«,  and  wva  in  Germany  in  the  Rhine  region.  The  outbreake 
of  Tezy  many  belong  to  ante*historical  periods  ;  no  doubt,  however,  out 
arise,  as  to  their  tme  character,  as  most  still  exhibit  traces  of  former  activity 

in  the  shape  of  lava  currents,  &cc.  These  lava  streams,  in  many  cases,  are 
exceedingly  altered  by  the  action  of  weathering  and  of  water  ;  the  craters, 
also,  may  either  be  in  good  preservation,  or  marked  by  the  same  atmospheric 
inflnenres. 

Pseudo-volcanic  must  be  distinguished  from  truly  volcanic  phenomena. 
The  two  often  eihibit  great  sunOarity,  but  are  edbeti  of  diffiwent  eauaea. 
Among  thMe  pseudo-voloanic  exhibitions  belong  those  terrestrial  ignitions 
effi^ted  by  the  oombnstion  of  oxydixable  substances  in  coal  beds,  such  as 
are  met  with  in  varioiiB  portions  of  England,  Germany,  and  North 
America. 

At  Zwickau  in  Sarony,  the  ground  is  heated  to  such  a  degree,  that  all 
the  conditions  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  hot-house  are  answi>re(i,  by 
simply  erecting  an  e/lifice  on  the  heated  jjortion.  In  these  hot-houses, 
without  additional  artificial  wuraiih,  sucii  tropical  fruits  as  pine-apples,  «kc, 
may  readily  be  rrared.  At  Dudley,  in  England,  the  subterranean  fire  may 
be  seen  throng  fissures  in  the  rocks  in  dark  nights :  smoke  and  vvpon 
habitually  rise  out  these  fissures,  and  are  visible  at  all  times,  especially 
in  wet  weather.  Ifj^  .fiS^  Jig.  4,  represents  the  burning  mountain  near 
Dutt  weiler.  A  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited 
in  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  rubbish  from  an  extensive 
coal  iniiip  became  ignited,  and  finally  the  whole  bed.  The  result  of  such 
combustion  is  naturally  to  etTect  transformations  in  the  neighboring  rocks, 
bearing  a  considerable  reseiiibiauce  to  those  produced  by  regular  abnormal 
masses  while  incandescent.  At  Epterode,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Meissner,  in 
Hesse^  there  is  a  hill  originally  consisting  of  tertiaiy  day,  which  has  been 
changed  by  the  cooibustton  ct  a  coal  bed  into  a  dag-like  compact  rock,  the 
io  called  porcelain  jasper. 

It  was  upon  these  subterranean  combustions  that  Werner  based  his 
volcanic  theory,  which,  however,  meets  with  no  support  in  the  present  state 
of  science. 

Volcanoes  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  confined  to  no 
particular  level.  They  sometimes  crown  the  ridges  of  widely  extended 
mountain  chains,  as  on  the  South  American  Andes ;  sometimes  they  rise  up 
in  mountainous  or  hilly  regions  and  planes,  and  even  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  carefully  conducted  mvestigations  of  xeoent  observers  have 
shown  that  they  are  almost  always  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea.  Thus 
in  Chili,  in  Peru,  and  in  Mexico,  they  extend  dong  the  coast  at  no  great 
disUnce ;  in  Europe,  they  lie  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Most  generally  they  occur  on  islands,  many  of  which,  unques- 
tionriWv.  owe  their  very  origin  to  the  elevation  of  tlie  incumbent  volcano. 
There  are  volcanoes,  however,  which  lie  entirely  within  the  main  land, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  extinct  cones  in  China,  France,  and 
en  the  Rhine.  Still,  we  may  readily  reconcile  this  feet  with  the  general 
law  of  the  contiguity  of  volcanoes  to  the  sea,  by  refiecting  that  the  sea 
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level,  ma  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  in  some  ciaea,  might  have  been 
so  different  from  what  it  is  now,  as  even  to  have  washed  the  very 
bases  of  the  cones.  PI.  47,  ßg.  1,  presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
volcanic  regions  of  the  globe  ;  ^g.  2  is  a  chart  of  European  volcanoes,  ßg. 
3,  of  those  of  lower  Italy,  all  after  Berghaus.  On  the  latter,  the  earthquake 
region  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  is  indicated  by  the  dark  lines ;  that  of  Naples 
by  a  dotted  outline.  A  fuller  explanation  of  these  charts  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Physical  Geography.  ; 

The  shape  of  volcanoes  is  in  general  that  of  a  more  or  less  perfect,  acute, 
or  truncated  cone.  The  ejected  matters  are  heaj)ed  up  around  the  mouth 
or  crater.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  cones  of  this  character  is  the  Pic  de 
Teyde  on  Tenerifle,  as  also  Cotopaxi  in  the  Andes  chain.  The  height  of 
volcanoes  varies  considerably,  somelinies  not  reaching  to  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  at  others  extending  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus 
Stromboli,  on  the  Lipari  Islands,  attains  a  height  of  2,687  feet ;  Etna,  of 
10,814;  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle,  12,172;  Mauna  Roa,  13,760,  and  Mauna 
Koa,  13,053  (Sandwich  Islands) ;  Tunguragua  in  Quito,  16,424  ;  Popo- 
catepetl, 17,717,  and  Orizaba,  17,374  (Mexico);  Cotopaxi,  18.800; 
Antisana,  10,150;  Pinchincha,  15,040;  Hecia,  3,324;  Vesuvius,  3,978; 
Mount  St.  Elias,  in  North  Western  America,  10,775 ;  Awatsha,  in 
Kamschatka,  0,600.  These  heights  are  all  above  theffevel  of  the  sea.  The 
absolute  height  of  the  scoria  about  volcanoes  naturally  depends  upon  the 
nuujber  of  eruptions.  In  Vesuvius  they  occupy  ^,  in  Pinchincha  and  in 
the  Peak  of  Tenerifle  of  the  entire  cone.  This  part  of  the  volcano,  as 
forming  the  apex  of  the  whole,  naturally  presents  very  steep  sides  of  a  mean 
inclination  of  33^  to  40".  The  steepest  parts  of  Vesuvius,  of  Jorullo,  and 
of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle,  have  an  inclination  of  40°  to  42°. 

The  summit  of  the  scoria  cone  is  generally  provided  with  a  funnel- 
formed  aperture,  the  crater.  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  largest 
cones  must  necessarily  have  the  largest  craters ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  more 
generally  correct  to  say  that  the  larger  the  cone  the  smaller  the  crater. 
The  crater,  generally  circular,  is  of  various  diameters ;  that  of  StroniUili 
measures  50  feet,  that  of  Vesuvius  1500  and  over,  of  Etna  1250.  The 
nearly  elliptical  crater  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle  has  diameters  of  200  and 
800  feet,  that  of  Popocatepetl  5000  and  4000.  The  largest  known  cniter  is 
that  of  Mauna  Roa  in  the  island  of  Hawaii ;  this  is  three  and  a  half  miles 
long,  two  and  a  half  wide,  and  a  thousand  feet  deep,  large  enough,  in  the 
language  of  Captain  Wilkes,  to  accommodate  the  entire  city  of  New  York, 
leaving  still  an  abundance  of  room. 

The  edge  of  the  crater  may  also  vary  in  character ;  it  is  generally, 
however,  elevated  like  a  wall,  and  descending  nearly  vertically  towards  the 
mouth  {pi.  50,  Jig.  7,  interior  of  the  crater  of  Etna).  It  is  often  intersected 
by  deep  fissures,  through  which  access  may  be  had  to  the  mouth.  The 
depth  of  the  crater  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle  amounts  to  110-115  feet, 
that  of  Pinchincha  to  1800,  and  that  of  Popocatepetl  to  800-1000  feet.  ^ 

The  bottom  of  the  crater  is  either  simple  or  provided  with  various  small 
cones  of  eruption,  of  which  a  greater  or  le.ss  number  are  in  active  operation. 
640 
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The  crater  of  Kirauea  {pi.  47,  ßg.  4),  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  with  a  depth 
.of  1000  feet,  and  a  circumfereuce  of  eight  miles,  hait  fifty  of  such  small 
cones  of  eruptions;  a  nigbUsceoe  in  this  orator  it  shown  in  pL  49,  fig.  1. 

Similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  in  the  orater  of  a  ▼<rfeano  cm  the  island 
of  Maui  {pi.  417 1  ßg.  5).  Some  volcanic  cones  are  inclosed  by  a  wall 
of  gentle  slope  outside,  but  dipping  abruptly  towards  the  cone.  Such 
is  the  Somrna  which  surrounds  Vesuvius,  and  is  probably  the  wall  of 
the  ancient  crater  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  PI.  45,  ftir.  4.  is 
a  supposed  view  of  Vesuvius  in  the  time  of  Pliny ;  ßg,  5,  as  seen  at  the 
present  day. 

The  lava  streams  which  accompany  a  volcanic  eruption  do  not  generally 
pour  oyer  the  edge  of  the  crater,  but  escape  through  fissures  which  may  be 
formed  In  the  sidee.  Among  the  most  important  volcanic  produots  may  be 
mrationed*  lavas,  pumice,  various  ejected  matSert,  Tdeanio  conglomerateiL 

sublimates,  and  rocks  altered  by  heat  and  vapors. 

By  the  term  Una  is  meant  all  volbanio  matters  eidiibiting  a  liquid  molten 

character.  Lavn«  have  a  very  different  appearance  under  ditTcrent 
circumstances  ;  \v  Inch  diflerence,  however,  is  rather  accidental  than  essential. 
Even  tlie  same  species  of  rock  may  exist  under  very  diä'ereut  fonus ;  thus 
pumice-stone  is  nothing  else  than  trachyte  in  a  frothy  condition,  and 
obsidian  is  the  same,  of  a  glassy  and  compact  texture.  Lavas  may  exist 
under  the  various  forms  of  fillings,  of  strata,  and  as  streams.  The  fiHings 
generally  occur  in  fissures  through  which  an  eruption  has  taken  place,  and 
|iresent  a  striking  resemblance  to  some  of  the  veins  we  have  already 
eonsidered.  Lava  strata  are  {»eudo-morphous,  deriving  their  ^atifonn 
character  by  penetrating  between  true  strata.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  the  case ;  it  may  happen  that  an  earlier  <!tream  of  lava,  with  the 
usual  incumbent  scoria  and  ashes,  is  covered  by  one  of  subsequent  origir, 
and  this,  in  like  manner,  by  a  third,  &c.,  so  that  an  alternation  of  stratiform 
masses  of  lavas  and  scoria  may  exist.  The  peculiarities  of  the  masses  are 
aeen  most  conspieuoudy  in  the  lava  streams.  These  stnami  (low  down  the 
aides  of  the  ocme  as  far  as  the  amount  of  the  lava  and  the  peculiarities  of 
ibe  soil  may  allow. 

The  greatest  lava  stream  of  Mount  Vesuvius  had  a  length  of  47,500  feet* 
That  which  took  place  in  1605,  was  10,786  feet  long,  with  a  breadth  of 
HJbi%  and  depth  of  30-40  feet. 

Lava  currents  must  naturally  oWy  the  laws  which  regulate  other  liquid 
masses.  Slunilil  they  meet  with  sume  obstruction  in  their  course,  such  as  u 
mouulaiu  or  large  rock,  they  divide  into  arms ;  flowing  in  a  trough  or 
channel  they  fill  it  up  ;  pouring  over  precipitous  desoents,  they  foarm  fiery 
pascades.  They  frequently  run  into  the  sea,  and  there  sometimes  form 
conspicuous  features.  Thus  the  lava  stream  which  poured  forth  from 
Vesuvius,  in  1794,  tsb  into  the  sea,  and  formed  a  peninsula,  e^t  hundred 
feet  broad  and  seventeen  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  surface 
of  molten  lavas  soon  cools,  and  forms  a  stiff  crust  beneath  which  the  liquid 
mass  still  flows  on.  If  this  interior  current  be  interrupted,  it  frequently 
breaks  through  the  incumbent  crust  and  piles       on  the  surface,  this 
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sometimes  (pving  rise  to  lava  arches  such  as  are  met  with  in  Iceland  (pi 

S^ßg^  8).  When  lava  currents  pour  into  lakes,  they  sometimes  dry  these 
up ;  an  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  volcano  Krabla  in  Iceland, 

whose  inner  crater  is  represented  in  pi.  50,ßg.  6.  It  first  attracted  attention 
by  its  mighty  ertjption.  May  17,  1724.  Among  t!)*«  phenomena  of  this 
eniption,  ^vhich  continued  for  six  years,  was  the  ad\  :jiice  of  a  single  lava 
Rtreiim  to  Lake  Aly-vatn,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  naies,  and  drying  it  up 
aiiiiust  entirely. 

The  cooled  lava  has  genwaUy  a  very  rough  suHace,  caused  by  superficial 
bubbles  and  scoria.  The  interior  is  eithör  amorphous,  or  separated  in 
tabular,  columnar,  or  spheroidal  Ibnn.  The  spheroidal  state  is  ftequently 
exhibited  by  obsidian,  which  occurs  in  great  extent  in  Iceland.  The 
bubbles  or  vesicular  cavities  which  are  seen  in  the  outer  portions  of  the 
current,  and  which  are  not  rarely  heaped  up  m  as  to  form  large  masses  of 
pumice,  are  ellipsoids  of  greater  or  less  perfectioQt  and  with  the  longer  axis 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  stream. 

Lava  presents  itself  in  general  under  three  forms  :  as  glassy,  as  stouy.  and 
as  crystalline.  The  glassy  has  arisen  from  a  very  rapid  cooling,  and  is 
fiirthest  removed  Irom  the  crystalline.  It  has  a  highly  conehoidal  and  diarjK 
edgod  fracture,  is  brittle,  more  or  less  transparent,  and  of  a  vitreoiis  lustre. 
Stony  lava  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  stone  ware ;  it  is  of  earthy  duH 
fracture,  generally  entirety  opake,  and  intermediate  between  ^as^  and 
crystalline  lava. 

Lava  streams  may  be  referred  to  three  classes :  trachytic,  basaltic,  and 
Ipticifophyric.  Trachyte  lavas  are  rhnractcrized  by  feldspar  or  its  minerals, 
which,  however,  is  only  recognisable  w  hen  the  aggregation  state  of  iIhj  rock 
is  decidedly  crystalline.  Crystalline  trachytic  lava  forms  a  true  trachyte, 
which  generally  is  of  a  light  color,  not  sddom  modified  by  the  presence  of 
hornblende,  specular  iron,  micaceous  iron,  and  true  brown  mica.  It 
frequently  passes  into  porphyritic,  so  as  sometimes  to  constitute  a  trachyte 
porphyry.  The  stony  trachytic  lava  is  of^en  granulated,  and  contains 
vesicles  and  particles  of  glassy  feldspar.  The  glassy  is  formed  by  pumices 
and  obsidian;  it  is  either  pure,  or  contains  porphyritically  separated  particles 
of  feldspar. 

Augite  predominates  in  basaltic  lava,  accompanied  by  labradorite  and 
various  ferruginous  minerals,  for  which  reason  these  rocks  are  generally  of 
a  dark  color.  They  are  very  similar  to  the  true  volcanic  basalt,  often  sp 
much  so  as  to  present  no  difference  in  petrographical  character,  this 
difference  being  only  dedncible  from  <Hreographical  peculiarities.  A  true 
obsidian  and  pumice  do  not  occur  among  the  basaltic  lavas,  and  a  few 
glassy  varieties  of  some  similarity  to  these,  are  distinguishable  by  the  simple 
blow])ipe  test  that  the  former  yield  white,  the  latter  dark  globules  on  fusion. 
The  crystalline  ijranular  basaltic  lava  exhibits  a  true  dolerite,  and  for  this 
reason  is  sometimes  called  dolerite  lava:  it  characterizes  Etna  in  particular. 
The  stony  lava  is  of  a  greyish-black  and  brown  color,  with  a  compact 
vesicular,  or  slaggy  interior.  Here  belong  the  Mühlstein  of  Niedermennig, 
not  frur  from  the  Laaofaer  Lake,  as  well  as  some  bainltic  lavas  of  AuveigDC» 
«48 
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Leucitophyr  lava  consists  t>t"  u  coiubiaatuni  of  au^ite  with  leurite,  in 
which  suiitetiükeü  one  substance  prevails  and  sonietitnes  another,  it  is  the 
none  leucitophyr  whose  petrographical  character  we  have  already  become 
acquaioted  with  It  likewise  embraces  matiy  other  minerals  which  are  not 
essential  to  its  composition,  as  seoUte.  sodalite,  mica,  micaceous  iron, 
nepheline,  harmotome,  &.C.;  it  occurs  both  crystalline  and  stony.  The 
crystalline  leucitophyr  oiiten  contains  perfect  crystals  (trapezohedra),  whose 
tolerably  equal  dinten<;ions  and  light  color  contrast  remarkably  with  the 
black  prisms  of  the  augite. 

The  term  "  volcanic  ejectanieiita"  includes  evervtliing  thrown  into  the 
air  by  volcanic  forces.  They  are  of  very  different  t  haracter,  and  vary  not 
only  io  different  volcanoes  but  in  different  eruptions  of  the  same  volcano. 
Under  this  head  belong  pieces  of  lava  torn  off  from  the  interiiMr  of  the 
throat  or  mouth  of  the  volcano,  and  hurled  out  during  the  eruption ;  also, 
the  so-called  bombs  or  spheroidal  lava  masses,  which,  ejected  into  the  air, 
have  had  a  rotary  motion  communicated  to  them,  and  cool  before  reaching 
the  ground.  The  form  of  these  bombs  is  that  of  elliptical  spheroids  elevated 
at  the  equator  and  flattened  at  the  poles,  prp5?onting  a  miniature  resemblance 
to  tlie  terrestrial  globe.  Additional  substances  thrown  out  of  the  volcano 
are  lava  gravel;  volcanic  sand,  consisting  of  crystalline  particles  of  volcanic 
minerals  ;  volcanic  ashes,  consisting  of  the  dust  of  ground  up  rocks ;  volcanic 
threads  produced  from  the  lava  like  fine  fibres  from  molten  glass ;  finally, 
Uocks  of  foreign  rock  species,  as  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  dolomite, 
sandstone,  and  limestone,  the  Utter,  when  inclosed  by  the  lava,  being  partially 
or  entirely  converted  into  marble.  These  ejectamenta,  after  being  deposited 
in  an  appropriate  location,  are  firequendy  so  acted  upon  by  water  as  to 
become  converted  into  volcanic  conglomerate  and  volcanic  tufa.  They  then 
appe?ir  strafifiefi,  and  are  distiti'j'iished  according  to  the  character  nt"  flscir 
C()iii[K  neiits  into  trachyte  conglomerate,  tracliyte  tufa,  basalt  conglomerate, 
leucitophyr,  cougluinerate,  and  leucitophyr  tnta  ;  these,  not  unfiequently,  are 
broken  up  into  conspicuous  rocks  by  subsequent  convulsions,  and  are 
sometimes  travened  by  veins  of  lavs. 

Volcanic  mud  is  produced  by  the  union  of  volcanic  ashes  or  dust  with 
water,  which,  vaporiform  while  escaping  firom  the  mouth  of  the  vdeano, 
becomes  condensed  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  descends  in 
the  form  of  rain,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  Currents  are 
sometimes  produced  under  such  circumstanceft,  sufficient  to  devastate 
extended  regions.  These  muddy  waters  not  unfrequently  accumulate  in 
subterranean  cavities ;  and  by  means  of  fissures  in  the  .stdes  of  the  mountains, 
are  allowed  to  escape  into  the  lower  lands.  According  to  iiumboldi, 
diacbat^ges  of  mud  never  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  lava.  The 
aubteiranean  lakes  sometimes  c<nitain  a  great  number  of  fish,  which  are 
discharged  with  the  water  in  which  they  live.  These  fish  are,  however, 
not  peculiar  to  the  subterranean  waters,  being  found  in  the  superficial  lakes 
and  streams.  Thus  ArgeM  cffclopum,  Yai.  {FimeloduM  cifckptam,  Humb.),  and 
Brontes  prenadilla,  Val.,  are  emitted  firom  the  volcanoes  of  Tunguangua  and 
Cotopaxi  in  South  America. 
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Volcanic  ■ublimates  are  not  only  of  great  extent,  bat  are  often  of  great 
importance  to  mineralogista.  These  are  bodies  which  continue  in  the  form 
of  vapor  until  condensed  into  the  aolid  state  by  cooling,  in  which  case  thej 
genersilly  coat  the  walls  of  the  crater  and  the  cavities  in  the  lava  with  a 
crystallization  of'frrenfer  ov  perfection.  Volcanic  sublimations  are  met 
with  not  onlv  in  active  votcano*'--  but  also  in  such  as  are  nearly  extinct,  or 
ÜW  Solfdiiiras.  Tlie  principal  ^ul)lnnates  are,  combinations  of  chlorine, 
sulphur  and  i^ulphuric  acid  coinbiuutions,  and  metallK  oxydea.       vi  Jn». 

The  gaseous  exhalations  and  deposits  firom  volcanic  W8lai»t«tand  % 
intimate  connexion  with  these  sublimates.  Among  the  gases  aüNBaibonic 
acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  chloride  of  hydrogen  hydrödhMo  acid. 
Sulphites  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sulphurons  acid  upon  the 
neighboring  rocks,  which,  by  further  Oxydation,  are  oonverted  into  sulphates. 
In  this  manner  are  formed  sulphate  of  ammonia,  fttilphate  of  soda  (glauW 
salts),  sulphate  of  alumina,  sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  and  alum  stone.  The 
depot^its  tVoni  volcanic  waters  consist  generally  of  silicious  sinter,  more 
rarely  of  borax.  Xuphthu  springs  appear  likewise  to  stand  in  a  certaiiu 
connexion  witli  volcanoes. 

Besides  the  primary  phenomena  of  vobaaoes,  aa  hnwting^iui  'ivl 
ejectamenta,  there  are  others  of  secondary  or  d6rivativ4r«|i||aot«r,  as 
earthquakes.  A  strikiiqr  feature  presented  to  us  in  «v  «nMüiilBii  of  a 
volcano  mountain,  is  the  great  homogeneity  of  its  ohaiaoler ;  furthermore, 
that  its  shape  is  almost  always  conical,  with  a  crater  upon  the«Mmnit,  and 
the  entire  mass  different  in  petrographical  character  from  the  region  above 
which  it  projects.  All  these  circumstances,  w  ith  the  lact  that  no  crater  is 
found  uiMin  the  sunnnit  of  a  mountain  not  volcanic,  clearly  evince  that  an 
exceedingly  intimate  connexion  must  exist  between  the  formation  of  Uie 
crater  with  its  central  throat,  and  that  <tf  the  nunrntam  itielf.  The 
mountain  in  which  the  crater  it  ;ritaated  mnat  first  hav«  origimited  by 
volcanic  upheaving ;  eruptions  then  Mowed,  whose  ejecta  aeewmwlated  and 
gradually  increased  the  size  of  the  cone.  After  this  heaping  up  around  the 
mouth  of  the  vdcano  had  increased  to  a  certain  amount,  the  internal  forcea 
were  no  longer  capable  of  raising  the  volcanic  matters  to  the  level  of  the 
mouth  ;  fissures  then  were  fornu  fi  in  tlir-  sides  of  tho  mountain,  throui'h 
which  the  lava  was  emitted.  Tliese  j)henuinena  are  met  with  in  the  liiL'hcst 
volcanoes.  The  formation  of  volcanic  mountains  has  indeed  been  actually 
observed ;  striking  instances  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Monte- 
Nuovo  near  Naples,  of  Jorullo  in  Meuco^  and  of  various  volcamo  islands 
elevated  in  the  sea.' 

The  formation  of  Monte-Nuovo  took  place  in  September  of  1518.  (Sea 
the  chart  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  its  volcanic  district,  pi.  45,  ßg.  8.)  It 
rose  up  from  a  plain  of  inconsiderable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
after  premonitory  quakin^s  of  the  earth  of  two  years'  duration  On  the 
28th  of  Scpteml>er,  ilames  burst  forth  from  the  earth,  the  grouiid  c  rackt'd 
open,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  escaped,  while  the  .sea  roncited 
about  three  hundred  paces.  Ou  the  following  day,  soon  after  the  sua  ol  a 
fiery  red  had  set  behhid  the  western  waters,  a  cavity  opened  near  the  ses. 
Mi 
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which  vomiteJ  forth  flame,  smoke,  dust,  aud  pumice,  which,  in  Uie  coiurse 
€i  tvro  days,  heiqped  up  a  mouotain  of  aboQt  6000  foet  in  drcumiezeDoe, 
and  of  eonnderable  height,  with  a  orator  on  the  sonunit.  Shortly 
afterwaids,  tlua  outbreak  oeaaed»  and  the  ^<de  became  quiet.  Subsequeatly 
followed  other  powerful  eruptions,  bat  at  the  present  time,  Monte-Nuovo 
belongs  to  extinot  volcanoes,  overgrown  with  the  most  luxuriant  Vegetation, 
and  whose  crater  exhibits  only  traces  of  its  original  condition. 

The  elevation  ot^  Jorullo  in  Mexico,  as  described  by  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  must  have  l)eeu  an  awfully  sublime  spectacle.  The  locality  of 
this  stu|jeQdaus  exinbitiun  was  a  highly  cultivated  plain,  elevated  about 
SOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  loosely  scattered  blocks  of  basalt 
upon  the  sur&ce.  In  June  of  1760,  a  terrible  bellowing  was  heard,  with 
ominous  earthquake  shocks.  This  lasted  siity  days,  until,  towards  the 
end  of  September,  all  danger  appeared  to  have  vanished*  But  suddenly, 
in  the  night  of  the  1 8th  and  19th  of  this  month,  the  sounds  recommenced,  ^ 
and  an  extent  of  land  of  nearly  four  square  miles  was  covered  with  scoria 
and  lava,  by  means  of  eruptio?ic  \\  hieh  did  not  cease  until  February,  17G0.  * 
Six  volcanic  cones  were  formed,  ilie  ceulrul  one,  or  Jorullo,  attaining  an 
elevation  of  1000  feet  above  the  level  t)f  tlie  plain.  Thousands  of  small 
cones,  called  hornitos,  are  dotted  over  the  region,  produced  by  the  heaping 
up  of  dome-shaped  masses  of  lava  by  the  disengagement  of  gaseous  matters* 
Some  have  supposed  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  general  elevation  has  been 
produced  by  the  actual  elevation  of  the  plain,  as  on  the  surface  of  a  gigantic 
bubble  ;  this  hypothesis,  however,  hardly  appears  to  be  substantiated  by  the 
physical  features  of  the  region.  The  six  cones  above  referred  to,  were 
anunged  along  an  immen<?e  fissure  extending  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
From  this  central  fissure,  with  its  suhsetiuent  ridge  and  six  elevations,  the 
volcanic  masses  slope  at  a  general  angle  of  (J°  to  the  circumference  of  the 
tract.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  material  accession  to  the  vulcanic  matter 
was  e3q|>erienced  after  the  year  1760;  at  the  present  day,  the  greater  portion  - 
ef  the  {rfain  is  covered  with  a  rich  growth. 

The-  elevation  and  disappearanoe  of  the  island  of  Ferdinandea  in  the 
channel  between  Sicily  and  Africa,  was  a  highly  interestin|f  ^nomenon. 
The  water  o(  the  sea  was  thrown  into  great  waves,  gigantic  columns  of 
smoke  escaped,  the  neighboring  coasts  experienced  earthquake  shocks,  and 
an  island  ro?*e  suddenly  from  the  troubled  sea.  It  was  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1831,  that  earthquakes  were  experienced  in  Sciacca,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Sicily,  accompanied  by  a  thundering  noise.  A  British  vessel  in  the 
vicinity  experienced  shocks,  and  vesicular  dust  was  carried  by  the  winds 
and  deposited  on  the  Sicilian  ooast  At  break  of  day,  on  the  18th  of  July, 
up  to  which  time  the  indications  of  voloamo  pheaiomena  were  continued,  the 
new  vcleanowas  first  observed  firom  Sdaocat  emitting  immense  volumes  of 
solpburous  acid,  which  annoyed  the  whole  neighboring  region.  A  few  days 
after,  an  immense  exfmnding  column  was  observed  to  rise  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  volcano,  consisting  of  various  ejecta,  the  more  solid  portions  of  which  ^ 
fell  into  the  water  with  a  hissing  sound.  Lightnings,  accompanied  by  heavy 
thmoder,  iliumiBated  the  dark  soencb  whose  horron  were  heightened  by 
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■ubterranean  explosions.  On  the  28th  of  September,  when  the  moath  had 
oeesed  to  emit  anything  except  sulphurous  vapors,  Prevost,  in  company  with 
some  fellow-voyagers,  visited  the  island,  and  remained  upon  it  for  several 
hours.  He  ascertained  the  circnrnteience  to  amount  to  2000  feet,  and  the 
highest  point  of  the  crater  to  extend  to  an  elevation  of  200  teet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  lake  wliich  lilled  the  crater,  and  which- stood  at  the 
same  level  with  the  ocean,  was  about  180  feet  in  diameter.  PL  50,  ßg.  4. 
pvesents  a  view  of  the  iahind,  and  Jig.  5  one  of  the  inner  crater.  The  iaiaiid 
Mibiequently  began  to  sink,  standing  at  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  «idH^. 
September,  until  at  the  beginning  of  December  it  bad  entirely  rtisappajmii 
Quite  similar  circumstances  attended  the  elevation  of  a  small  vidiolM^B 
island,  in  181 1,  near  St.  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores;  it  disai^paiMl 
subsequently,  .so  that  now  there  is  a  (icpth  of  eighty  fathoms  and  more  over 
the  summit.  A  figure  of  the  island,  at  the  time  of  its  elevation,  i«  panMfi^]^ 
in  pi.  50,  fig.  2. 

After  the  lightnings  winch  accompany  an  eruption,  and  the  subterranean 
'  explosions,  have  ceased  to  excite  terror  and  appreheniion  in  the  heai^ts  of  the 
beiiolders,  there  sometimes  arise  luminous  columns  of  fire,  veQed  iü  ^Mfff^ 
vapor.  Nature  appears  then  for  a  moment  to  be  appeased  and  ^  9iftiksjl0 
new  volcanic  agencies  commence  which  may  be  far  more  dihfMPgiiii  tliui 
any  which  have  preceded.  These  are  the  mofettes,  or  gas  springs,  which, 
emitting  noxious  gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  diffuse  deadly  poiasiil 
throughout  the  entire  region.  \\'liile  many  of  these  soon  disappear,  others 
remain  permanent  for  a  long  time,  as  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  near  Naples 
51,  Jig.  7),  or  else  exist  as  acid  springs  in  combination  with  water. 

Earthquakes  generally  announce  an  eruption ;  they  are  movements  of  tl|a 
•■olid  crust  of  the  earth,  whose  cause  or  origin  lies  concealed  within  her 
bowels.  A  precise  connexion  between  the  two  series  of  phenomena  may 
not  be  strictly  established,  although  such  relation  can  in  many  cases  be 
•nbstantiated.  The  motions  of  the  earth  which  constitute  an  earthquake 
are  either  horizontal  and  vertical,  or  rotaSmy :  they  are  greatest  in  the 
centre  of  the  field  of  influence,  decreasing  gradually  to  its  borders.  The 
extent  of  surface  affected  in  a  single  system  ot  earthquakes  is  very  various, 
and  sometimes  of  great  amount;  in  the  eartlujuake  of  Lisbon  it  covered 
the  half  of  Europe,  and  as  far  as  the  West  Indies.  Deep  fissures  are  often 
formed  by  earthquakes,  such  as  those  near  Polistena  in  Calabria  {pi  44, ßg. 
16),  and  sometimes  oureular  eavitiei^  as  in  the  plain  of  Roaanio  {ßg.  16), 
produced  by  the  earthquake  of  1789. 

The  greater  number  ci  hot  gpnogt  belong  to  Tolcaaio  exhibitions^  as  is 
well  shown  by  their  occurrence*  in  most  cases,  in  volcanic  regions.  The 
most  striking  of  these  phenomena  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Geyser 
of  Iceland  (pi.  bO,  fig.  1),  a  periodical  spring,  whose  waters  at  a  boiling 
heat  are  ejected  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air.  The  opening  of  the 
spring,  or  of  the  crater,  lies  on  a  hill  consisting  of  silicious  sinter,  which  the 
water  had  previously  contained  in  the  form  of  soluble  silex.  This  action  is 
shown  in  pL  44,  ßg.  17.  Iceland  is  especially  rich  in  other  volcanic 
phenomena  of  exiraoidinary  grandeur.  PI  45,  ßg.  10,  ia  a  chart  nfn 
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senting  the  Iceland  volcanic  rej^ion.  In  the  south  of  Iceland  is  the  high 
cone  of  llfcla,  and  the  snow  and  ice-covered  volcano  of  Rvaficl.  Of  this 
volcano  as  of  the  island  of  Westmann,  m  Ironl  of  it,  a  view  is  presented 
in  pi.  44, ßg,  IS.  They  lie  on  the  sonüiarn  exit  of  a  vn6»  vHhy,  which  is 
continued  between  tracbytic  masses.  Northwardly  this  valley  runs  towards 
a  group  of  volcanoes  crastitnted  by  Krabla,  Leirfanukur,  and  others,  while 
the  elevated  Orafejokul  to  the  east  rears  its  proud  head  towards  the  sky. 

A  phenomenmit  sometimes  called  an  aerial  volcano,  is  not  unfrequentiy 
found  to  acconripany  earthquakes.  This  is  constituted  by  a  small  cone  of 
eruption,  consisting  of  nccinnulated  mud  masses,  often  impregnated  with 
saline  waters.  From  the  mouth  is  emitted  gaseous  matter,  generally 
hyiiitjgen,  which  is  alternately  inflamed  and  extinguished.  The  air 
volcanoes  of  Turbaco  iu  Columbia  [pi.  50,  ßg.  3),  are  very  conspicuous  in 
this  respect 

Ijeopold  von  Buch  makes  a  distinction  between  volcanic  centres  and 
volcanic  lines.   The  first  kind  consist  of  a  central  volcano  surrounded  by 

sev^eral  smaller  ones,  which  are  pretty  equally  distributed  in  every  direction. 
Mount  Etna,  in  Sicily,  is  a  central  volcano,  with  its  smaller  cones  of 

eruption  arranjred  ahout  its  base.  In  the  view  of  Etna  on  pf.  45,  fg.  G,  a, 
indicates  Montagnuola  ;  h.  Tone  del  Filosofo ;  c,  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain  ;  d.  Lepra;  e,  Fiuoccliio ;  /,  Capra  :  ir,  the  cone  of  1811  ;  h,  the 
Cima  del  Asino  ;  i,  Musara;  k,  Zoccolaia  ;  i,  Rocca  de  Calanna.  On  the 
volcanic  chart  of  the  same  region  (ßg.  9),  1  indicates  the  volcanic 
formation,  8  the  newer  pliocene,  and  8  the  latter  formation  combined  with 
the  former.  F^.  7  represents  the  Campi  Fh1^;nsi ;  a,  Montenuovo ;  h, 
Monte  Barbaro ;  c,  Solfatara ;  d.  Lake  Lucrine ;  e,  Lake  Avemo ;  /,  the  city 
oC  Pozzuoli ;  and  g,  the  tmigne  of  land  Bajn. 

Linear  volcanic  series  are  seen  in  high  development  on  the  elevated  crest 
of  the  Cordillera.s  dc  los  Andes,  extending  over  a  line  of  many  hundred 
miles,  with  individual  coues  succeeding  each  other  at  greater  or  less 
intervals. 

V  anous  hypotheses  with  regaid  to  volcanoes  have  been  propounded  by 
the  earlier  geologists,  few  (tf  which  are  now  coniideied  to  exhibit  any  show 
of  probability.  One  of  the  least  objectionable  of  modem  theories  is  that  of 
Hausmann,  who  considers  lavas  to  be  nothing  else  than  products  of 
Oxydation  of  bodies  previously  unoxydized,  which  exist  at  the  confines 
between  the  molten  nucleus  of  the  earth  end  the  hard  crusL  That  the 
interior  of  the  earth  must  consist  of  denser  masses  than  the  exterior,  is 
sufficiently  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  the  mean  density  of  the  entire  earth 
amounts  to  4.70  (5.50  according  to  Cavendish),  and  timt  of  the  outei  crust 
to  but  a. 00.  When  these  unoxydized  bodies,  which  consist  principally  of 
potassium,  sodium,  aluminum,  silicon,  iron,  &c.,  come  into  contact  with 
water,  this  is  decomposed,  and  oxydes  are  formed  with  the  evolution  of 
great  quantities  of  heat  and  hydrogen ;  the  latter,  mixed  with  o^gen  of  the 
air,  produces  the  explosions.  The  se«>water  penetrating  at  a  great  depth, 
appears  to  be  the  principal  source  of  the  water  required ;  a  fact  weU 
illustrated,  by  the  sitnation  of  vdcanoei  within  a  moderate  distance  of 
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the  sea,  and  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  chlorine  combinations, 
of  nitrogenous  substances  and  bitumen.  The  steam  may  be  produced 
from  the  water  existing  in  the  abyss,  and  also  by  the  re-combination  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  oxydes  thus  produced  are 
melted  together  in  the  hearth  of  the  gigantic  furnace  by  means  of  heat 
derived  frorn  the  central  fires,  as  also  from  the  oxydation  itself,  and  in  the 
form  of  lavas  are  vomited  up  over  the  blooming  fields,  carrying  death  and 
destruction  in  their  path. 

. ..  n  . 
'»  , 

V.  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH  IN  GENERAL. 

In  considering  the  external  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  relations  between 
normal  and  abnormal  masses,  we  have  seen  brought  in  review  before  us 
mountains  and  valleys,  land  and  water.  The  mountain  is  seen  to  be 
nothing  else  than  a  slight  elevation  above  the  general  level,  and  the  watery 
surface  only  a  filling  up  of  a  depression.  Yet.  however  fortuitous  all  these 
features  may  aj)j>car  to  be,  an  attentive  observation  reveals  to  us  the 
existence  of  certain  laws  influencing  the  general  result. 

The  elevations  in  the  form  of  mountain  chains  contribute  verj'  essentially 
to  the  character  of  our  globe.  These  had  certainly  never  arisen  but  for 
the  longitudinal  disturbance  by  plutonic  masses  of  the  original  horizontal 
position  of  the  rock  strata.  The  position  of  the  strata  thus  appears  to  be 
de|)endent  \i\>on  plutonic  masses,  as  may  be  observed  in  almost  all  mountain 
chains  :  the  cases  are  indeed  rare  where  this  conclusion  is  unsupported  by 
the  actual  exhibition  of  these  masses  themselves.  Even  if  certain  changes 
are  not  attributable  to  such  masses,  they  may  belong  to  some  of  their 
concomitants,  such  as  the  va|>ors  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
PI.  47,  ff^.  7,  presents  a  comparative  view  of  the  principal  mountain 
heights  of  the  old  world  ;  ßg.  8  does  the  same  for  the  new. 

Volcanoid  and  volcanic  masses  are  of  much  less  importance  in 
influencing  the  general  shape  of  the  earth ;  they  only  form  domes,  sin^ 
mountains,  and  hills,  upon  localities  furnished  to  them  by  plutonic  rocks. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  picture  to  our 
minds  the  condition  of  the  earth  at  its  first  period  of  development. 
Speculative  geology  or  geogeny  may  indeed  endeavor  to  penetrate  to  the 
bottom  of  all  the  phenomena  and  facts  which  are  furnished  to  it  by  geognosy 
as  a  purely  empirical  science :  it  may  seek  to  develojie  the  causes  which 
have  produced  such  mighty  eflects,  and  thus  pass  itself  step  by  step  to  the 
primeval  condition  of  our  planet,  to  speculative  hypotheses  as  to  its  original 
shape,  to  the  laws  according  to  which  its  fashioning  proceeded,  to  the  causes 
upon  which  depended  the  successive  changes  on  its  surface.  And  these 
speculations  may  not  be  disregarded,  but  their  application  must  be  made 
with  all  due  caution,  that  the  proper  .<ind  legitimate  bounds  of  reasoning  be 
not  overstepped.  According  to  Lap  ace,  the  earth,  with  the  entire  solar 
system,  at  one  time,  was  a  vastly  diffused  nebulous  mass,  set  in  rotary 
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motion,  and,  by  sucoessiTe  subdivisions,  furnishing  the  material  for  toe 
individual  bodies  of  our  planetary  world.  These  masses  of  vapor  roust  have 
possessed  a  temperature  sufficient  to  retain  all  the  solid  components  in  the 

gaseous  condition.  Such  is  the  hypothesis  of  astronomy  ;  f^eolo^ry  takes  it 
up  at  the  time  when  the  vapor  is  supposed  condensed  into  a  lu|uid,  still 
molten  mass,  to  which  an  ellips-oidal  .sha))e  is  jjiven  by  a  rajiid  rotation  about 
an  axis.  In  cooling,  llie  earth  ht  cohil-s  invested  by  a  solid  crust,  ujmjii  which 
the  aqueous  vapors  uf  tiie  aitiiusphere  are  condensed.  In  proportion  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  earth  parts  with  its  heat  by  radiation  into  space,  must 
contractions  of  its  volume  take  place ;  and  the  space  oetween  the  inner 
kernel  and  the  outer  shell  being  thus  of  considerable  amount,  the  incumbent 
mass  breaks  in  and  permits  the  access  of  atmoqrfieric  air  to  the  fires  below. 
The  edicts  exhibit  themselves  in  volcanic  reaction,  by  means  of  which 
certain  portions  of  land  berome  elevated  above  the  g^eneral  level.  A 
repetition  of  such  depressions  nnd  elevations  results  in  the  elevation 
of  entire  continents  wMth  their  mountain  range*'  and  the  collection  of 
the  great  bfniy  of  water  in  the  interspaces.  I  ne  ascendinc;  vapors  from 
this  water  become  condensed  to  clouds,  fall  in  the  form  of  rain,  and, 
after  partiaUy  saturating  the  more  elevated  regions,  burst  out  into  springs, 
whose  combination  produces  rivers  and  lakes,  all  emptying  continually  into 
the  great  body  of  ocean,  by  a  more  or  less  circuitous  coune.  The  sea,  aa 
well  as  the  fresh  water,  acting  on  these  continents,  exerts  a  destructive 
influence  upon  the  harder  portions ;  and  the  finer  particles  resulting  from 
their  action  are  spread  c)ut  and  deposited  as  strata  in  some  quiet  bay  or 
lake.  Smaller  fragments,  subdivided  by  concussion,  atlriftnn  atmospheric 
agencies,  or  other  causes,  are  also  carried  down  to  form  congioun  rates.  The 
masses  arranged  thus  horizon laily,  and  hardening  by  the  incumbent  weight 
or  other  influences  into  solid  rocks,  are  elevated  afresh,  and  new  lines  of 
demarcation  are  drawn  between  the  waters  and  the  dry  land.  We  may 
safely  consider  such  operations  of  aqueous  and  igneous  causes  as  soffioient^ 
capable  of  producing  all  the  geological  features  of  our  i^obe. 
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[TiM  nomben  refer  to  Um  lop  paslof  of  tbe  tezL] 


Alobbra,  application  of,  to  geometry,  23 ;  alge- 
braic curves,  24. 

Aoglc»,  (lefinitioDs  of,  2 ;  alternate  and  opposite 
angles,  4x 

Area  of  a  rectilineal  figure,  to  deti^rmine  the,  32- 
Areas,  of  the  equivalence  of,  in  figuica,  si ; 

problems  Bolved  by,  3. 
Actrolabe,  the,  62. 

Borda's  reflecting  circle,  SüL 

Cardioid,  the,  2iL 

Circle,  subdivisions  of,  2  ;  general  properties  and 
measurement  of,  1Ü  ;  construction  of  polygons 
in  and  about,  Uj  lines  allied  to  the,  12 ; 
repeating  and  compensating,  65  ;  tbe  levelling, 
10, 

Cissoid,  the,  2iL 

Compas»,  the,  ;  the  prismatic,  levelling.  UL 
Compares,  huir,  bisecting,  proportional,  beam, 

triangular,  and  plato,  ;  ecceotric,  iß. ; 

spring.  52  ;  erecting,  fiJL 
Conchoid,  iho,  25. 
Cone,  the,  liL 

Conic  sections,  the,  2i ;  projection  of  the  three 
principiil,  21. 

Cosine,  explanation  of,  Ifi. 

Co-tangent,  explanation  of,  18. 

Curves,  divL^ions  of,  2i  ;  various  algebraic,  25  ; 
transcco«<ental,  2ii ;  projection  of  curved  lines, 
35  :  cur\ed  surfaces  of  elevation,  iA^ 

Cycloid,  the,  21L 

Cylinder,  the,  15< 

Diopter,  or  sight  ruler,  fiQ. 

Eidograph,  the,  52. 
Ellipi«.  the. 
Elliptographs,  55. 
Evolute!*,  2L 

Farcy's  eliiplograph,  55. 

Figure,  definition  of,  2 ;  description  of  the  prin- 
cipal fiffures,  3. ;  equality  of  figures,  5  ;  simi- 
larity of,  2  ;  when  said  to  be  equivalent,  ä ; 
the  («quare  a  unit  of  measure  of  the  superficial 
relational  of,  ;  method  of  determining  the 
area  of  a  rectilineal,  32. 

Geodesy,  application  of  trigonometry  to,  22 ; 
geodesy  or  surveying,  28. 

Geometry,  definition  of,  and  subdivisions,  1  ; 
geometry  of  ».jlids,  Ii ;  of  curves,  23  ;  analy- 
tical, ib. ;  definition  of  practical,  ^  ;  descrip- 
tive. 31. 

Graphotneter.  the, 

Ganter's  chain,  52L 

Hadley,  the  inventor  of  reflecting  instraments, 
6£ ;  bis  sezunt,  ib. 


Higher  geometry,  23. 
Hyperbola,  the,  25. 

Involutes,  22. 

Lehman,  his  method  of  topographical  drawing, 

22. ;  modifier  tbe  plane  table,  SSL 

Lenini.ocnta,  tlio,  2fi. 

Level,  th<>.  (iü  ;  foot,  water,  and  mercurial,  ^  ; 

and  cumpaas,  iiS. 
Levelling.  ^  23  ;  instruments,  6g. 
Linos,  ditfcrent  kinds  of.  2  ;  position  of  straight 

lines  in  the  same  plane,  ^ ;  position  of,  in 

space,  13 ;  spiral,  26. 

Magnitude,  definition  of,  1  ;  three  diflerent  kinds 
of,  ib. 

Mason's  level,  the,  ^ 

Mathi^matic»!  and  surveying  instruments,  de- 

ftoriptinii  of,  iL 
Mathematics,  definition  of,  and  subdivisions,  L 
Mayer's  plane  table,  52. 
.Measuring  staif,  the,       chain,  ib. 

Ophiuroid,  the,  2fi. 

Oval,  tlic,  and  the  ovale,  12. 

Pantograph,  the,  5£. 
Parabola,  the,  25. 
Parallel  ruler,  57, 

Parallelograms,  four  diflerent  kinds  of,  3. 
Perspective,  linear,  mathematical  principles  of,  ^ 
Plane  table,  the,  52. 

Planer,  position  of,  in  space,  13  ;  vertical  and 

horizontal,  31-,  plane  surfaces,  shades  and 

shaduws  on,  4^ 
Planimetry,  or   Plane  Geometry,  2 ;  general 

definitions,  ib. 
Polygons.  3 ;  constmction  of,  in  and  about  a 

circle,  11. 
Prisms,  14. 

Projection,  theory  of,  34 ;  in  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal planes,  ib.  ;  projection  of  shadows,  42  ; 
of  shade>i  and  shadows  upon  plane  surfaces 
and  curved  surfaces  of  elevation,  M  ;  on  hol- 
low, straight,  and  curved  surfaces,  4ä. 

Protractor,  the,  5ä. 

Pyramids,  LL 

Quadrangles,  or  quadrilateral  figures,  3  ;  con- 
struction of  various,  fi. 
Quadratnx,  the,  22. 

Reflecting  instruments,  Sfi ;  reflectiog  circle  of 

Borda,  G7, 
Reticulation  of  bodies,  41. 
Round  bodies,  1^ 

Scheiner's  pantograph,  56. 
Sehmaikalder'a  prieraatie  compus, 
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Scyphoid,  the,  2£i. 
Seitani,  Madley's,  fifL 

ShadowH,  projeclion  of,  iS. ;  difTorencc  between 
«hadowA  und  shadt»,  ib. ;  ebadeB  nnd  cbadows 
upon  plane  »urfacc«  and  curved  surfaces  of 
clevalion,  •>4  ;  on  bollow,  straiglit,  atid  curved 
»urfuc  e^-,  4lL 

Sight  ruler,  fill  ;  vanee,  HL 

Hino,  cxplatiation  of,  IB. 

Solids,  f^eometry  of,  O  ;  angular,  14  ;  method  of 

findint<  tiie  projection  of,  iÜL 
Sphere,  the.  iA. 
Spheroid,  tho,  22. 
SpiraU,  iho.  iüL 

Squjire.  the.  as  a  unit  of  messure  to  detcrmioe 

tiic  Miperliciiii  iclationa  of  fi^jures,  3^ 
Htaves,  levelljnsr,  70. 

Stereointtry,  detinition  of,  1 ;  explanation  of,  13. 

Sunrdi's  eci-onlric  oompaaHe*.  ifi. 

Surfaces  of  intersection,  method  of  determining 
the  outlines  in  horizontal  and  vertical  pro- 
jection, 32. 

Surveying,  2H;  principal  problem  of,  21 ;  differ- 
ent methods  ol, 


Tanffc-nt,  explanation  of,  IB, 

Tcloficopc,  the  levelling,  69. 

Thcodoljto,  the,  &L 

TopO(;raphical  drawing,  33^ 

Triangles,  3. ;  properttea  proved  hj  the  eqjnklitjT' 
of,  h. ;  problems  aolved  by,  6. ;  propontioiiB* 
proved  by  the  similarity  of,  I ;  trigonometriMl 
rules  for  the  solution  of  all  caaea  of  rigbt-, 
angled  and  acute-angled,  IB.;  apherieal, 
rules  for  calculating  apherical,  2Ju 

Trigonometry,  plane,  11 ;  apberical,  Sfl ;  applies^ 
tion  of,  to  g«>oda8y,  22^ 

Trochoid,  the,  26.  .wt^i 

Unfolding  or  devdopmeot  of  aariaofl%  41. 

Vanea.  Bight.  ZiL  ,  ^^>^ 

Vernier,  the,  deacriptioa  of,  fiZ.    ^  t 

Wallace's  pantograph  or  eidograpb,  £L 

ZoUaian'a  instrumeDt  fox  it&mnv^^^^^i>iSf  Si. 
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AuoNMtNTs,  method  of,  93^  1 73. 
Altitude-,  parallax  in,  gl^ 
Aiiiphiscii,  llii-',  L12. 
Annual  pnr:ill;ix  of  r  pliinet,  2fL 
Anomnly,  mean  «rij  t nie,  JUL 
Antipodes,  the,  i-id- 
Antirci,  the,  116. 
Aphelion  distance,  2!L 
Apogee,  deriiiilion  of,  1 19. 
Ajiside:?,  line  of,  107. 

Arabians,  attrrtnomy  exclusively  cultivated  by 

ihein  ill  the,  «Jiciitli  century,  74. 
Arustarctiuy,  the  mo&i  celebrated  of  the  Greek 

ostronomerv,  2A. 
Armillary  cphere,  the,  Zfi» 
A^cii,  the,  147. 

A>'ter(>idi»,  the,  104  ;  Möbtus's  model  fur  repre^ 

oenting  the  orbits  of,  172. 
Astrugnoey.  practical,  122. 
Aetroaruph,  the,  172. 

Astrology,  founded  by  the  Chaldeeona,  74_;  dies 
awny  in  tltc  eeventeenth  century,  75. 

Astronomical  instrumenta,  154  ;  celebrated  makers 
of,  I  j.S. 

Astronomy,  definition  of,  13  ;  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, ib.  ;  historical  survey  of,  7A  i  apheri- 
cal,  IC  ;  theoretical,  21,  physical,  123. 

Aurora,  the,  144. 

Axis  of  the  heavens,  8iL 

Babylonians,  length  of  the  year  dctormined  by. 

Beer  and  MÜdlcr,  general  map  of  the  moon,  133^ 

''  Beaeel,  his  inve.'stigatioaa,  ^ ;  his  meaaureooDts 
of  a  degree.  124.  » 
Biela'a  comet.  143.         ~  *  / 
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Greek  calendar. 


Braho,  Tycho,  opposes  the  doctrioes  of  Copanl* 

cus,  73.  ^. 

Cwsar,  Julius,  introdu^ 
74,  IM. 

Calendar,  definition  of  the,  US  ;  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romana,  ISO  j  the  Gregorian,  IM  ;  Roaao- 
Grecian,  1Ü2 ;  Jewish,  Turkish,  and  Fietteh 
Republican,  LIS. 

Cancer  and  Capricorn,  tropica  qf,  Qg, 

Cele>)lial  sphorvi,  points,  circles,  and  lonna  in  the^ 
Ifi ;  apparent  rotation  of  the,  79. 

Centrifugal  force,  124. 

Chaldsan^,  introducers  of  the  twelfe  ajgo^  i^ua' 

dial,  and  clepsydra,  74. 
ChineM,  their  early  acquaintanee  with  eetroTiiamy, 

Chronometers,  171 

Circle,  properties  of  ibe,  32  ;  the  rep^maj;  üid 
meridian,  1£2  ;  crepuaeular,  ISfi. 

Clock,  the  wh«ecl.  Ifiä  ;  the  merottrial,  ITS. 

Collimation,  error  of,  Ifil 

Colure,  the  soUiitial,  ISH. 

Comets,  influence  of  the  teaitunee  of  the  ithtt 
on  the  motion  of,  121  ;  atatiatiee  of  variooi^ 
Ü2 ;  »peculalioDs  as  to  (hair  babitableoeH,  US. 

Commutation  of  a  planet,  98. 

Compensation  pendulum  of  Uanieoa, 

Com]iound  motion,  125. 

ConHtellatioDB,  names  of  fortf «eigbc,  aa  ^ivcn  hy 
Hipparchus,  90.  21;  namee  <m  the  eeiJtiion.iL 
fifty -eight  discovered  in  modem  liotea)  ^*iL 

Copernicua,  Arst  presentation  of  hh  tb^ruy  to  ihw 
world,  15  ;  his  planetary  ayneiii  confirmed  br 
Kepler,  m 

Crepuscular  circle,  I2fl. 

Cycle,  solar  and  lunar,  1£L 
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D^nmty  and  di^tAne««  of  the  pItDets,  IQS. 

Dip!e:ilo«cope,  ihe,  L22» 

Dollond's  quadrant,  iliü ;  repeating  circle,  1^ 
Dominical  letter,  the,  151. 
Dorpat  rerractor,  descriptioa  of  the,  1^ 
Double  stara,  £LL 

Earth,  the,  satisfactory  proof  of  the  spherical  afaape 
of,  2S ;  its  annual  revolution  ronod  the  ran, 
lSi&;  its  mean  diataoce  from  the  mm,  IQ2  ; 
rotation  on  its  axis,  109.  123 ;  inequaliiy  of 
the  seasons  of,  IDS  ;  its  spheroidal  shape, 

E!coeDthetty  of  the  planets,  UliL 

Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  IDO  ;  total  eclipse 
of  the  mn,  June  4th.  1788,  122, 

E!ol>|itic.  obliquity  of  the,  108- 

Egyptians,  their  knowl«>dpfl  of  astronomy,  TA; 
plauclary  isystt'tii  uf  ilio,  1(13. 

Ellipw,  properties  of  the,  97. 

Elliptical  orbits  of  the  planets,  primary  caosea 
of  the,  UA. 

Encke'a  comet,  143. 

Epacts,  the.  L52. 

Equatorial  telescope, 

EquiDOxe«,  the,  85.  107. 

Ertel'a  theodolite.  1£^ 

Ether.  re^i»Unce  of  the,  12Q ;  its  infloanoe  on 

the  raotiun  of  comets,  1^ 

Fixed  stars,  Bä^ 

Fraunhofer,  constructor  of  the  Dotpat  refractor, 

Fritsch  of  Quedlinburgh,  hia  obaerrationa  oa  the 
solar  spoii,  132. 

Galileo,  the  discoveries  of,  Z2 ;  observes  the 

spots  on  the  sun,  133  ;  his  teleKope,  l.'ifi. 
Gaasendi,  fir<t  obwrves  a  transit  of  Mercury,  111. 
Geocentric  place  of  the  plaoets,  3fi. 
Geographical  latitude  and  longitude,  definitions 

of,  and  methods  of  determining,  MIL 
Gnomon,  the,  known  to  the  Chinese  from  the 

most  remote  antiquity,  TA ;  and  Gaomonics, 

167,  169. 
Golden  number,  the.  152. 

Gravitation,  law  of,  discovered  by  Newton,  25; 

of  tlie  planoti,  105. 
Gravity,  local  variation  of,  135. 
Greeks,  the,  astronomy  first  raised  to  a  higher 

level  by,  TA^ 

Halley,  the  periods  of,  SA ;  firrt  recognises  the 

importance  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus, 

111  ;  his  observations  on  the  comet  called  by 

his  name,  143. 
Harriot,  discoverer  of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  132^ 
Harrison's  compensation  pendulum,  170. 
Hele,  Peter,  the  inventor  of  watches,  1C9. 
Heliocentric  pinco  of  the  planets.  9& 
Henderson,  description  of  planetarium  by,  111^ 
Herschel,  the  discoverer  of  Uranus,  22 ;  his 

hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  solar  apols, 

132  ;  his  great  telo-'cope,  158. 
Heieroscii,  the,  147. 
Historical  survey  of  astronomy,  14. 
llipparchus.  his  contributions  to  astronomical 

knowltxlire,  1:1 ;  names  of  the  constellations 

as  given  by,  2iL 
Horixon,  the  visible,  85. 
Horizontal  parallax,  2L 

Horrox,  the  first  observer  of  a  transit  of  Veous,  111- 
iLcliaation  of  th«  planetary  orbits,  IQ£. 


Inferior  planet,  illustration  of  the  apparmt  conrse 
of  an,  8Ü;  transit  across  the  tum'»  disk,  LLL 

Jupiter,  moons  of,  IIA;  their  mean  distance*, 
periods,  &.C.,  1 16 ;  descriptioa  of,  lAl  ;  hypo- 
thetical inhabitanis  of,  14P 

Kepler,  his  celehrru<»d  laws,  75^  115  ;  confirm* 
the  system  tif  Cuj>eruicus,  JÜ3. 

Lambert's  "  Kosmologische  Briefe,"  89. 
Latitude  of  a  place,  determination  of,  S&. 
Light  of  the  planets,  IQ^ 
Lohrman,  his  maps  of  the  moon,  l-'^.'i- 
Longiiude  of  a  place,  determination  of,  ^ 
Lunarium,  the,  171. 

Mädler,  his  map  of  the  moon,  133 ;  observation* 

on  Mars  and  Uranus,  141 
Magellanic  clouds,  the,  96. 
Maps,  celestial,  33. 

Marius,  Simon,  discoverer  of  Jupiter's  moon*, 

115. 

Mars,  apparent  coarse  of,  BI  ;  description  of,  140  ; 

its  surface  carefully  examined  by  Müdler,  lAl ; 

its  physical  condition,  148. 
Mean  anonuily,  i»!L 

Mercury,  tra[i«il  uf,  LU  ;  principal  phases  of  a 
transit  of,  läl  ;  temperature  of,  147 

Meridian,  the  first,  SI;  measurement  of  meridian 
difCsrcnco.  BSi  ;  circle,  1Ü2. 

Micrometer,  the  circle  and  differentini,  17i2. 

Möbius,  his  model  for  representing  liio  orbits  of 
the  asteroids.  122, 

Mock  suns  and  moons,  1^ 

Moon,  the,  her  revolution  around  the  earth, 
phases,  and  nodes,  ti3  ;  eclipses  of,  iÜQ  ;  ad* 
ditional  remarks  on  the  courra  of,  112  ;  in- 
clination of  her  orbit,  time  of  rotation,  Sec, 
113  ;  dejK-ription  of  the  extent  and  course  of 
the  shadow  of,  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  122  ;  topography  of,  133  ;  structure  of  the 
lunar  mountains,  13ä  ;  colors  of,  139  ;  mock, 
145  ;  ilspectiliMr  physical  •■tat«, 

Motion  of  the  piuaelury  orbiU,  IM;  Compound, 
12^ 

Multiple  stars,  Sfi. 
Mural  quadrant,  the,  159. 

Nebulous  spots  and  stars,  3^  ;  clusters,  144. 
New  Stan, 

Newton's  diiKOVcries,  25. 
Nodes  of  the  moon,  83. 
Number  of  the  fixed  stars,  H9. 

Observatoriej^i,  choice  of  situation  and  construc- 
tion of,  122 ;  enumeration  of  tlio  principal, 
17.1 

Olbers,  his  theory  of  comef»,  142  ;  discovers  a 
comet  which  i»  namod  after  bini,  143. 

Orbits,  velocity,  full,  incliuation,  aod  rootioQ  of 
the  planetary,  Hlfi 

Orreries,  171. 

Parallax,  horizontal,  and  parallax  in  altitude,  ä2  ; 
of  a  place,  3ä ;  only  certain  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  parallax  of  the  sun.  111. 

Parallelogram  of  forces,  I2fi. 

Parhelia,  lA^ 

Parselenia,  1 45. 

Postorff,  his  observations  on  the  solar  spots,  152 

Perigee,  definition  of,  119. 
PerüioÜoa  duunce,  9$. 
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Perioda  of  revolation  of  the  planeu, 

Periflcci,  ibe,  Mfi. 

Persians,  lcii>;th  of  year  dcteriniDod  by,  TA^ 
Phase«  of  the  iiiuuri,  iHL 

Phoeniciaiis,  applicuUun  of  astronomy  to  nari- 

gatioD  by,  14. 
Phrysiiu  of  Wiitemberg.  author  of  the  first 

treatis«  on  th«  solar  tpoia,  132. 
PlaDctarium,  the,  171. 

Planetary  fystem,  definition  of,  and  description 
of  vanous,  IÜ2  ;  tabular  view  of  tbe  most  im- 
portant elements  of  tbe,  Hl.'i 

Planets,  apparent  course  of  the  superior  and  in* 
ferior.  :  heliocentric  and  geocentric  place 
of  tho,  ää;  commutation  and  annual  paral- 
lax, ib. ;  dates  of  the  discovery  of  various 
primary  and  secondary  since  the  invention 
of  the  telescope,  1 IM ;  tabular  view  of  their 
different  elements,  111^ ;  primary  causes  of 
the  elliptical  orbits  of  the,  114 ;  ratio  of 
their  diameters  to  the  sun's  diameter,  118 ;  re- 
lative volumes  of  the  sun  and,  LLÜ  ;  distance 
from  the  sun,  and  apparent  diumeu>rs  at  times 
of  greatest  apogee  and  perigee,  i2Si  ;  size  and 
diameter  of  the  sua  as  seen  from  the, 

PInni'plieres,  23. 

Point«,  circles,  and  terms  in  the  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial spheres,  76-79. 

Ptulciiiy,  his  astronomical  labors,  TA  ;  planetary 
system  of,  IDS  ;  supposed  inventor  of  the  tri- 
quctrum,  I<>7. 

Quadrant,  the  mural,  1^  ;  movable,  1£Q> 
Quadratures,  the,  of  the  moon,  &3. 
Quarters  of  the  moon,  M. 

Rectification  of  a  transit  instrument,  ÜLL 

Refraction, 

Rep^old's  transit  instrument  at  St.  Petersburgb, 
161  :  meridian  circle,  l£2  ;  equatorial,  16-t. 

Ro«inor,  inventor  of  the  transit  instrument,  lülL 

Rosiee'e,  Lord,  telescope,  1^ 

Rotation,  apparent,  of  tbe  celestial  sphere.  Hi ; 
of  the  planets,  105. 

Rudolphian  tables,  tbe,  constructed  by  Kepler, 

Saros,  meaning  of  tho  terra,  61. 

Saturn,  moons  of,  L12  ;  ring  system  of,  1 19,  lAl ; 
physical  condition  of,  148. 

Seasons,  the,  85  ;  inequality  of,  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  tho  elliptic  motion  of  the  earth. 

Sector,  tho  reflecting,  I£L 
Selenography,  140. 
Sextant,  the  reflecting, 
Shooting  stars,  Lli. 
Solstices,  the,  107. 

Sosigenoe,  inventor  of  tho  Julian  calendar,  74, 
ISO 

Sphere,  the  armillary,  16  ;  points,  circles,  and 
terms  in  the  celestial,  ib.  ;  and  in  the  terres- 
trial, IK  ;  flpp.ir«»nt  rotation  of  tho  celestial,  ib. 

Sphüricol  AstxoQomy,  liL 


Spots  on  tbe  sun,  121 ;  HerBcbel's  hypolheaia  with 
respect  to,  122 ;  first  discovered  by  Uoiriot, 
132. 

Stars,  the  fiioJ,  their  size,  number,  arrangf-ment, 
and  dh'<tiinco.<i,  83  ;  divisions  of,  31) ;  map:»  of 
the,  Ü3  ;  double,  IM ;  multiple,  variable,  and 
new,  2£ ;  groups  of,  144  ;  shooting,  1^ ; 
method  of  finding  particular,  113. 

Str«vp'«  obfervmions  on  doubI<»  Mars,  82 ;  hie 
calniogiic  of  doufjle  and  multijilc  :^lar«,  21= 

Sun,  daily  and  jrearly  motion  of  tbe,  85  ;  eclipses 
of  the,  IHQ  ;  the  only  certain  method  of  ob- 
taining its  parallax,  ill ;  relative  volumes  of 
the,  and  planets.  Hi) ;  size  and  diameter  of  the. 
as  seen  from  the  planets,  121 ;  total  eclipse  of 
the,  on  June  4th,  17CJd,  122  ;  spota  on  the,  1Ü  ; 
mock,  1A5  ;  possibility  of  its  being  babitai>le, 

Sunday  letter,  the,  15L 
Sun-dials,  167. 

Superior  planets,  illustration  of  the  apparent 

courw  of,  8L. 
Surfaces  of  the  planets,  1Ü5. 
S)'zigids,  definition  of,  ^ 

Tabular  view  of  the  most  important  elemenLi  of 
the  planetary  system,  lOii. 

Tele.'tcoiHja,  155 ;  two  kinds  of,  refractors  and 
rctlectors,  ib.  ;  Galilean  and  common,  li£ ; 
description  of  the  Dorpat  refractor.  156 ;  re- 
flecting, ILB.;  Herschel's improvements  in,  158  ; 
Lord  Ros^e's,  153 ;  meridian  telescope  or 
transit  instrument,  IM ;  equatorial,  ifi-t. 

Tellurium,  the,  IIL 

Terrestrial  spliere,  points,  circlee,  and  terms  in 
the,  23. 

Theodolite,  the,  I£5  ;  two  kinds  of,  ib. 
Tides,  explanation  of  the,  I2ä. 
Topography  of  tho  moon,  134. 
Transit  instrument,  Ififi. 

Transits  of  the  inferior  planets,  HI  ;  principal 

phases  of,  121. 
Triquetrum,  the,  167. 
Troughton's  quadrants,  I£IL 

True  anomaly,  22. 

Twilight,  morning  and  evening,  explanation  of, 
12L 

Tycho  dc  Brahe,  planetary  system  of,  103 ;  his 
mural  quadrant,  159. 

Uranus,  moons  of,  117  ;  obeervations  of  MftdJer 
on,  lAL 

Variable  stars,  96. 

Venus,  apparent  course  of,  ßQ  ;  principal  phases 
of  a  transit  of,  111,  ISil ;  length  of  the  day 
and  nature  of  tbe  seasons  of,  147. 

Voluinea  of  tbe  planets,  105. 

Wheel  clock,  the,  IfiS. 

Zodiac,  tbe  twelve  constellations  of  tbe,  SL 
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OOMPRISIKa 


MECHANICS,  ACOUSTICS,  PYRONOMICS,  OPTICS,  MAGNETISM  AND 
ELECTIUCITY,  AND  METEOROLOGY. 


[The  Bnmbm  refer  lo  ths  tnp  (wgliif  of  the  tezL] 


AcBROMATic  Leiues,  12^ 

Achromatism,  nature  of,  123 ;  io  the  eye,  122. 
Acoustics ,  Ü1L 

Acrirorm  bodioa,  etatica  of,  4B. ;  velocity  of  efflux 

of,  46,  fiL 
Aerodynamics.    See  Pneumatics. 
Aerolites,  shape  and  structure  of,  2ä(L 
Aerostatics,  5^  43. 

Air,  weight,  elasticity,  pressure,  See.,  of,  42  ;  on 
the  motion  of  the,  iLS  ;  laws  relating  to  the 
eccape  of,  62  ;  transmission  of  sound  through 
the,  12  ;  air  waves,  7A  ;  mixture  of  vapor 
with,  S2 ;  curreots,  123  ;  not  perfectly  trans- 
parent, 225. 

Air>ballooD,  62 ;  Montgolfier"«,  ib.  ;  the  Hamp- 
too,  62. 

Air-pump,  the,  52  ;  cock  and  valve,  one  and  two 
eylindered,  £6  ;  application  of,  57. 

America,  climate  of,  130. 

Ammonia,  present  in  the  atmosphere,  IBL. 

Ampere's  apparatus  for  determining  the  influence 
ol  terrc^truil  inag[ieij.sra,  122 ;  his  expLiiialJon 
of  certain  phenomena  exhibited  by  galvanic 
currents,  1 74 ;  explains  the  rotation  of  a  mag- 
net round  its  own  axü,  176. 

Anemometers,  description  of  various,  122. 

Animal  heat,  IM. 

Arago,  hia  experiments  in  rotation  magnetism. 
lÜJ  ;  his  closäiäcation  of  the  varieties  of  lijjht- 
Ding.  2ia 

Arago  and  Dulong's  experiments  for  verifying 
Mariotte's  law  respecting  gawous  volumes, 
52 ;  apparatus  for  determining  the  elasticity 
of  vapor  at  very  high  pressures,  92. 

Archimedes'  remark  on  the  power  of  the  lever, 
calculation  illustrative  of,  U. ;  law  of,  re.opoct- 
ing  fluid^  22  ;  his  law  respecting  liquid  bodies 
aNo  applicable  to  gaseous,  62 

Arcomeie»,  Nicholson's  and  Gay  Luseac's,  42. 

Armature,  the,  146. 

Athcrinanous  bodies,  1Ü6. 

Atmo-phcre.  chemical  constituents  of  the.  1B4 
higher  layers  of,  colder  than  the  lower,  12J 
method  of  measuring  the  pressure  of  the,  193 
moisture  of  the,  2Üi) ;  optical  phenomena  of 
the,  225  ;  variations  in  the  blue  tint  of,  226  ; 
the  morning  and  evening   rod  of  the,  ib.  ; 
various  phenomena  of  the,  arising  from  refrac- 
tion and  reflection,  223  :  the  fiery  phenomena 
of  the,  222  ;  electric  phenomena  of  the.  242. 

Attraction  between  xolid  and  liquid  bodie*,  41 

Atwood's  machine  for  demoastratiog  the  laws 
of  freely  blliog  bodiej,  28. 


August's  Psychrometer,  208. 

Aurora  borealis,  the.  magnetic  in  its  chitractcr, 
253  ;  description  of,  254  ;  rate  of  its  occurrence 
in  early  times,  ib.  ;  sonieiiineji  viaihto  in  the  tor- 
rid zone  and  soathern  licniisphere,  2ii^  ;  various 
theories  of  the,  256. 

Axis  of  flexion,  the,  IB. 

Babinet'i^  improvement  in  the  air-pump,  56. 

Baiaticf,  the,  2. 

Barometer,  the,  of  Torricelli,  ci=iprn  and 
syphon,  ib. ;  Fortin's,  51  ;  Kopp'»  diflerential, 
^ ;  diurnal  and  annual  variations  of  the.  193  ; 
table  of  mean  height  of,  for  diflereni  places, 
125  ;  its  use  in  predicting  changes  of  weather, 
ib.  ;  table  of  the  influence  of  various  winds 
on,  2ÜL 

Battery,  Volta's  galvanic,  151 ;  Becquerel's  con- 
stant, L5ä  ;  Daniel's,  Grove's,  and  Bunseo's, 
152 ;  difllerence  between  a  compound  and  a 
simple,  164. 

Becquerel's  constant  battery,  1^ ;  and  Fechner't 
improvements  of  the  dry  pile,  161- 

Bellows,  the  common  and  other,  66. 

Bennett's  gold  leaf  electrometer,  147. 

Blower,  the  ( yiindrioal,  66. 

Bodies,  propel  tiiü  of,  1 ;  division  of.  into  simple 
and  compound,  2 ;  solid,  liquid,  aeriform  or 
gaseous,  3 ;  inertia  of,  ib.  ;  the  statics  of  solid, 
5 ;  strength  of,  considered,  12 ;  dynamics  of 
solid,  25;  theory  of  freely  falling,  2ä;  liquid, 
31 ;  specific  gravity  of,  32  ;  attraction  belwion 
liquid  and  solid,  43  ;  statics  of  aeriform,  42 ; 
elects  of  heat  in  changing  the  state  of  aggre- 
gation of,  20  ;  specific  heat  of,  102  ;  diather- 
manous  and  athermanous,  lOfi  ;  conduction  of 
heat  from  one  body  to  another,  lOÜ  ;  luminous 
and  non-luminous,  102  ;  magnetic,  indiflerent, 
and  diamagnotic,  lAL  ;  electrical  properties  of 
diflerent,  L16  ;  motions  of  electrified,  154. 

Bohnenbcrger's  application  of  the  dry  pile  to  the 
gold  leuf  electrometer,  161. 

Boiling  of  liquids,  rationale  of, 

Boucuer's  investigations  with  the  plummet  on 
Cliimborazo,  35. 

Bramah's  hydraulic  pre«,  61. 

Breezes,  land  and  sea, 

Breguot's  thermometer,  gS. 

Brewster's  kaleidoscope,  dewription  of,  112  ;  for- 
mula forobtRining  the  an^le  orpr>1arizarion.  137. 

Brix's  apparatui  for  mcasnring  latent  heal,  2S. 

Brockeo,  spectre  of  the,  234. 

Bunaeu's  carbon  battery,  159. 
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Cagnisrd  de  la  Tour's  »pparattit«  for  determining 

thi-  iHJtiiSer  of  ribratmn^  in  a  tone,  ZX. 
Ctli)rinii-t£«r,  ihe,  IAH 

Canicra  luciJd  and  obccura,  description  of  the,  12K. 
Cartesian  devih,  the,  4SL 
Caanegrainian  telescope,  the,  131. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  explanaiion  of  the  phenome- 
non eo  called  by  the  ancients,  2iS. 
Catoptrics,  110. 

Centigrade  wale,  or  Kale  of  Celaiiu,  gradwtion 

of,  diL 
Centre  of  gravity,  L 

Centrifugal  force,  IL 

Clinrn^in,  a  hot  wind  of  Egypt,  description  of 
the.  2M. 

Chemical  action  of  light,  139. 

CheTalierV  microjwope,  Li2lL 

Chladni's  sound  figures,  U  ;  experiments  on 
tho  velocity  of  sound,  82  ;  hypotlieais  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  meteoric  stones.  See., 

Clarke's  magneto-electric  machine,  IRQ. 

Climatology,  1H4 ;  climate  of  a  country  de- 
pendent on  a  variety  of  circumatancpa,  IHU. 

Cloud:>,  nature  and  classification  of,  2iA;  p<ssi- 
tion  and  height  of,  21^ ;  diflereni  appcaraucea 
of,  216  ;  coloring  of,  217. 

Cohesion,  ^ 

Colopa,  seven  principal,  122  ;  aubj«etive,  122  ; 
of  thin  plates  of  glaaa  and  other  iubaUncea, 

1 

Commutator,  the,  Ififi, 

Compu'S,  ihu,  IA2. ;  daily  variation  of  the,  1A2 ; 
Uambay'a  intensity,  ib. ;  the  tangent  and  sine. 

Compensation  bars  or  strips,  ^ 

Coniproswrbiliiy,  2- 

Con>lt  i^t>r,  the,  an  apparatus  for  aocamulating 

feeble  electricity,  ISA 
Condensing  pump,  the,  5fi. 
Conductors,  good  and  bad,  of  electricity.  147. 
Coulomb's  methods   of  determining  masrnetic 

intensity.   iAl ;   determines  the  law  ol  the 

decrease  of  magnetic  str^ngih,  hih;  magnetic 

battery,  146  ;  electroscope,  147. 
Curved  aurfacea,  reflection  from.  114. 
Cyanometec,  the,  226. 

Daguerre  and  Niepce,  their  method  of  fixing  the 

images  of  the  camera  lucida, 
Daniel's  constant  battery.  1^ ;  improved  by 

StOhrer,  liil ;  hygrometer.  2112- 
Daniell's  pyronuHer,  fiL 
Days,  inequality  of  the  length  of,  1R6. 
De  la  Rive's  apparatus  for  allowing  the  influence 

of  a  magnet  on  galvanic  currents,  173 
De  la  Rocho  and  Berard's  investigations  on  the 

specific  boat  of  gases.  103. 
Density,  4* 
Dew,  theory  of,  2DS» 
Dew  point,  the,  2£LL 
Diaphanometer,  the,  225. 
Diathcnnanous  bodies.  106. 
Diffraction  of  light,  the,  135. 
Dioptrics,  1  Ifi. 

Discharging  rod.  the,  122  ;  ffenley'a  universal 

discharger,  153. 
Distillation,  process  of.  2L 
Divisibility,  2. 
Double  refraction,  !.17. 

Drawing  of  wuter,  the.  an  effect  of  atmospheric 
reflection,  228. 
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Drosometer,  tbe,2Q3< 

Dry  pile,  the,  iiilL 

Dufay'!<  iht'ory  of  two  distinct  electrical  fldids,  as 
niuditicd  by  Syminer,  14H. 

Duhamel's  method  of  preparing  artificial  mag- 
nets, 145. 

Dulong,  experiments  of,  and  Arago,  for  verifying 

Mariotte's  law.  52;  apparatus  for  determining 

the  elasticity  of  vapor  at  very  high  pressures. 

S2 ;  experiments  of,  on  the  refractive  power 

of  gaies,  112. 
Dolong  and  Petit's  method  of  determining  the 

specific  heat  of  bodtes,  1D2 :  experiments  on 

the  laws  of  cooling,  107. 
Dutrochel's  experimeota  on  the  poroaity  of 

liquids,  45. 

Dynamics,  5;  of  solid  bodies,  2^;  fiindaniental 
propositions  in,  2fi  ;  of  liquids,  ^ 

Earth,  magnetic  action  of  the,  1^  ;  magnctie 
equator  and  poles,  1^ ;   its  aeUon  on  the 

needle  simply  directive, 

Echo,  nature  of,  "4. 

EfHux,  velocity  of,  46^  61. 

Ei^cnlohr's  hyJro  flectric  mach'me,  liL 

Electric,  the,  dunce,  pislol,  aud  luurtar,  148. 1^  ; 
machine,  150. 

Electricity,  14fi  ;  oonduetora  of,  147  ;  confined  to 
the  surface  of  bodies,  1^  ;  positive  and  t>ega- 
tivo,  ib.  ;  method  of  deterrninina  the  kind  of, 
in  a  body,  143  ;  combined  or  disguifcd,  L52 ; 
electrical  light,  154  ;  may  be  developed  in 
several  ways,  156  ;  developed  by  chemical 
combination  or  decomposition,  163  ;  intimate 
connexion  between  mafrnoti.*m  and,  ib  ;  pro- 
duction of  eleclricHi  currents  by  inignetism. 
178  ;  iherTHO-electrie  curreots,  182 ;  identical 
With  lightning,  ^SL 

Electro-magnetic  telegraph,  the,  168  ;  effect  of 
lightning  on  the,  24£> 

Electro-magnetifm,  and  electro -magnetie  ma- 
chines, liiä  ;  its  employment  for  telegraphie 
purposes,  168. 

Electrometer,  the  gold  leaf  and  straw,  HI ; 
Henley'a  quadrant,  151 ;  applioauoo  of  tiM 
dry  pile  to,  161- 

Eleetrophorus,  description  of  the,  L5L 

KlectroÄCOpe  or  electrometer,  the,  147. 

Klfctrotype,  theory  oi  the,  162. 

Endosniosis  und  the  endusinometer,  45. 

Equator,  the  magnetic,  142. 

Equilibrium  of  forces,  6,  LL 

Ettiniu'^litiusen'M  niagtteto-alectrio  rotating  ma- 
chine, 1 7'J. 

Europe,  cauMs  of  the  mildneaa  of  the  climate 

of.  m 

Evaporation,  SIi 
Exu>n)i>«ia,  45^ 

Expansion,  3_. 

ExieuMoii  and  extonsibility.  2^ 
Eye,  the  mosaic  composite  and  simple,  104  ;  de- 
scription of  the  simple,  1S£> 

Falling  bodies  and  projectiles,  theory  of,  28- 
Faratiay's  condensalion  lube,  engraving  of.  25  ; 
experiments  on  the  duration  of  impreosioas  of 
light  on  the  retina.  122 ;  observations  on 
poculisr  phenomena  relating  to  the  d/tfractioa 
of  light,  135  ;  discovers  the  diiimsgnetic  pro- 
perty in  bodies,  LLl;  his  galvumc  apparatus 
begetting  its  own  current,  1 75.  _ 
Fata  Morgana,  the,  23Q ;  iosUDce  of,  SSL. 
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Fechner  and  Bccquerel's  iraproveinenta  of  ihe  dxy 
pile,  Ifil 

Fire  balls  identical  with  shooting  aUn»  239. 
Flexion,  axis  of,  18. 

Fluids,  sutics  of,  32 ;  law  of  Archimedes  with 

respect  to  bodies  imoiersied  in,  3iL 
Flying  machine  of  Henson,  ßA, 
Focus  and  focal  le«gtl»,  l2iL 
Fog,  production  of,  2i2 ;  principal  localities  of, 

212  ;  dry,  m 
Föhn,  the,  a  cootinaation  of  the  siroccu,  204. 
Forcci»,  general  ideas  respecting.  ^ 
Fortm's  burutiu'ler,  iL 
Foomeyron's  turbines,  iH. 
Franklin,  proves  lite  identity  between  electricity 

and  lightning,  212 ;  invents  the  lightning  rod, 

2i6- 

Franklin  plate,  the,  152. 
FrL-snel  lens,  I'-jl 

Freänel'ci  expentoont  on  the  coincidence  of  rays 

of  light  at  a  very  acute  angle,  132. 
Frost,  212. 

Galilean  telescope,  the.  130. 
Galvanic  batteriea»,  Uxl;  three  modifications  of, 
IfiO 

Galvanism,  nature  of,  lifi ;  the  galvanic  circuit, 
ILl ;  action  of  the  galvanic  current,  Itil .  iüj ; 
lawa  of  the  magnetic  action  of  the  galvanic 
current,  122 ;  mutual  inllueuce  o(  t^vauic 
currently,  iJA  ;  induction  currents,  177. 

Galvanometer,  the,  163:  the  differential,  182. 

Galvanopidstica,  art  of,  162. 

Gambey's  gunioroeter,  112. ;  inieaaity  compass. 

Gams,  ftiatics  of,  49  ;  methods  of  investigating 
tbe  dencity  of,  äü;  specific  heat  of,  investi- 
gated by  De  la  Roche  and  Berard,  1113  ;  re- 
fractive power?!  of.  proportionate  to  their  den- 
(titiL-s,  III);  the  coa*uiueui,  of  tbe  almosphore, 
184. 

Gasometer,  the,  66^ 

Gauss's  magnetic  researches,  143. 

Gay  Lussac's  areometer,  i2  ;  apparatu$i  to  deter- 

mine  the  amouiu  of  capillary  aiiractiuu,  ; 

hand  air-pump,      ;  int- iliod  of  ascertaining 

the  density  of  watery  vapor,  93 ;  lightning 

rod, 

Geodynamics  and  geostatics,  ^ 
Goniometer,  reflecting.  112. 
Graham's  mercurial  pendulum,  2fL 
Gravitation,  4,  J. 
Gravity,  centre  of,  L 

Greenwich,  magnetic  observatory  at,  detailed 
description  of,  2^ 

Grimaldi  of  Bologna,  the  discoverer  of  diffrac- 
tion of  light,  134. 

Grove's  battery,  l&O. 

Gucricke,  Otto,  the  inventor  of  the  air-pump,  55. 

Hail,  two  kinds  of,  222  ;  hnilmtone-o,  form  and 
size  of,  223  ;  wlteu  hail  storuLs  ino»t  frequent, 
22A ;  injuries  caused  by,  ib.  ;  hail  conductors, 
inutility  of,  225. 

Haldat's  appurutus  to  illustrate  tbe  pressure  of 
liquids,  3B. 

Hahi,  two  kinds  of,  233  ;  descriptions  of  several, 
by  iiouguer.  Score^by,  and  others,  234. 

Hampton  balloon,  the,  iuL 

Hare's  calorimeter,  1^ 

Harrison's  gridiron  pendultun,  21, 

Hearing,  organs  of,  S2. 
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Heat,  science  of,  M ;  expansion  of  bodies  by,  ib. ; 

cffectJ  of,  in  changing  the  state  of  aggregation 
of  bodies,  ÜD ;  apparatus  for  measuring  la- 
tent, 9fi ;  methods  of  determining  the  specific,  of 
bodies,  IM  ;  transinisaion  of,  IM;  absorption, 
reflection,  and  transmission  of  rays  of.  1Ü5  ; 
heat  rays  capable  of  refraction,  lill ;  con- 
duction of,  iM ;  sources  of,  IM ;  animal, 
IM  ;  produced  by  mechanical  means,  ib.  ;  de- 
stroys the  magnetic  force,  Llfi;  electric  cur- 
rents produced  by,  LS2 ;  distribution  of,  on  the 
earth,  iBh. ;  lightning,  ^-U 

Uciiley's  quadrant  electro tneter,  IM  ;  universal 
discharger,  1^3^ 

Henry,  Prof.  Joseph,  his  application  of  elecuo- 
magnetism  to  the  production  of  magnets,  ; 
his  discovery  of  tbe  applicability  of  the  electro* 
magnet  to  telegraphs,  I£ä ;  discoveries  re- 
specting induction  currents,  122  ;  ob-4<rvalions 
on  the  blTccl  produced  by  lightamg  on  the 
magnetic  telegraph,  215  ;  plan  for  protecting 
houses  from  lightning,  211» 

Henson"»  ilymg  inachiue,  Ü4. 

fiero's  bail.  511  ;  fountain, fiO. 

Howard's  clu-Hsdicalion  of  clouds,  214. 

Humboldt's  isothermal  lines,  IgS  ;  table  of  snow 
lines,  131 ;  theory  of  the  zodiacal  light,  23L 

Hunter's  differential  screw,  liL 

Hurricane'*,  202. 

Hydraulic  ram,  AH;  press  of  Bramah,  &L 
Hydrodyniiinics,  or  hydraulics.  5^  ilL 
Hygrometers,  use  of.  and  description  of  various, 
206. 

Hydrostatic  balance,  the,  40. 
Hydrostatics,  ^  iii. 

Iceland  spar,  double-refracting  property  of,  133, 
Ignis  fatuus,  the,  231;  various  theories  of  its 
cause,  238. 

Images  of  objects,  formation  of,  by  leases,  121 ; 

in  mosaic  composite  and  simple  eyes,  124 ; 

why  one  image  only  is  seen,  though  two  are 

formed,  12& 
Impact,  theory  of.  2fi ;  of  water,  4jL 
ImjH'netrabiliiy,  2. 
Ineidence,  anj^le  of,  111,  1 16. 
lac  lined  plane,  the,  Ö,  LL 

Induction,  explanation  of  electrical,  119;  cur- 
rents, 17B. 
Inertia.  3. 

Iniorfetonce  of  light,  the,  132. 

IntemnHing  "pring,  the, 

Iridescence,  explanation  of,  136. 

Iron,  development  of  magnetism  in,  1^  ;  rods 

and  bars  may  become  magnetic  by  position, 

144. 

Irradiation,  definition  of.  126. 

Isoclinic,  isodynamic,  and  iiuigcnic  lines,  255. 

Isothermsl  lines  of  Humboldt,  l>ilL 

Jacobi  and  Lenz,  laws  of  the  ntacrnetic  action 
of  the  galvanic  current  detenuined  by.  172. 

Kaleidoscope,  description  of,  1 12. 
Keplerian  telescope,  the,  130. 

Kiniiers«!c-y'i»  thermometer,  149- 

Kopp  ü  ditlurcQluil  barometer,  ^  ;  his  volumeter, 

Lagrange's  propositions  concerning  the  vibrations 

of  strings.  19^ 
Land  whirl«,  2üfL 

i2 
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Laplace's  formula  for  datermining  the  rapidity 
of  tbe  motion  of  sound  io  vapors  and  gases, 

Lavoijjer  and  Laplace's  method  of  determining 
the  specific  heat  of  bodies,  1D2. 

Lens,  the  crystslline,  12^ 

Lenses,  six  kinds  of,  112. ;  principle  of,  12S1  ; 
formation  of  images  of  objects  by,  121  ; 
achromatic,  124 

Leslie's  diflerontial  thermometer,  description  and 
engraving  of,  105. 

Lever,  the,  Ü ;  diflTorcnl  kinds  of,  ib.  ;  applica- 
tions of,  and  mathematical  formule  respect- 
ing. ä=LL 

Leyden  jar,  the,  152 ;  exporimi  iit  showing  that 
the  charge  resides  in  the  giasj«,  l.Vt. 

Light,  propagation  of,  IDS  ;  law  of  diminution  of, 
Llil;  velocity  of,  ib.  ;  reflection  of,  ib.  ;  retrac- 
tion of,  1  ifi  ;  composed  of  variously  colored 
rays,  142  ;  duration  of  impression  of,  on  the  re- 
tina, 121 ;  interference  and  difTraclion  of,  131  ; 
actual  nature  of,  two  hypotheses  concerning, 
ib.  ;  reflection  and  refraction  of,  explained  by 
the  undulatory  theory,  133 ;  polarization  and 
double  refraction  of,  136 ;  chemical  action  of, 
133  ;  poM!caecs  magnetizing  power,  lAQ  ;  elec- 
trical, 1^  ;  the  zodiacal.  23£ 

Lightning,  identical  with  electricity,  2i2  ;  three 
kinds  of,  2i3  ;  heat,  2AA  ;  course  of  its  pas- 
sage to  the  earth,  ib. ;  eflects  of.  2i5  ;  the  re- 
taming  stroke,  ib. ;  rods,  2M ;  three  classes 
of  lightning  rods.  ^47 

Lightning  plate  and  tubes,  1^ 

Liquids,  pressure  of,  21 ;  Haldat's  apparalos,  3h  ; 
attraction  between  solids  and,  43  ;  dynamics 
of,  M ;  converaiun  of,  into  vapors  or  gases, 

Machines,  simple,  ^ ;  various  electric,  ;  the 
hydro-electric  of  Eiseolohr,  ÜI  ;  magneto- 
electric  rotating,  179. 

Magic  lantern,  the,  130. 

Magnet,  the  natural  and  artificial,  140  ;  method 
of  determining  the  intensity  of,  144  :  Duhamel 
and  (Epinus'e  methods  of  preparing  an  artifi- 
cial, 1^ ;  the  magnetic  force  dcvtroyinl  by 
heat,  ;  magnetic  battery,  ib.  ;  rotation  of 
a,  round  its  own  axij<,  12&  ;  magnetic  declina- 
tion, inclination,  and  intensity,  how  represented 
on  charts,  253. 

Magneiiä4ii,  LIU  ;  development  in  iron  or  steel. 
Hi  ;  magnetic  action  of  the  earth,  ib.  and 
249  ;  laws  of,  investigated  by  Gauss  and 
Weber,  L13 ;  connexion  between  electricity 
and,  1Ü3  ;  action  of  terrestrial  or  galvanic 
currents,  122  ;  electrical  currents  produced  by, 
178 ;  rotation,  181  ;  connexion  between  the 
aurora  and,  not  doubtful,  2iü 

Magneto-electric  rotating  machines,  179. 

Magnetometer,  the,  249. 

Mariotte's  law  respecting  gaseous  volume,  52. 

Materials,  strength  and  stress  of,  1 7- 

Matter.    See  Bodies. 

Mechanical  powers, 

Mechanics,  ^ 

Melloni's  thermo-multiplier,  105  ;  experiments 
on  the  passage  of  heat  rays,  lOfi,  107 

Mercury,  eligibility  of,  for  filling  üiennometer 
tubes,  gä. 

Meteoric  stone.<i,  240. 

Meteorology,  1B4. 

Microscope,  simple  and  Compound,  128,  129  ; 
the  Bolar,  129. 
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Mirage,  explaoation  of  the,       ;  varioos  classes 

of,  m 

Mirror,  method  of  finding  the  position  of  the 
image  in  a  plane.  111  ;  nature  of  the  image 
formed  in  a  concave,  115  ;  spherical  convex, 
lb. 

Mistral, the,  of  southern  France.  20.5. 
Momentum,  definition  of,  9^  3£. 
Monochord,  the,  invented  by  Savart,  IS^ 
Monsooo?«,  cnll^<^s  (if  the,  2ÜLL 
Montgolticr'«  hydraulic  ram,  -J^;  bia  air-ballooa, 
S2. 

Morse's  telegraph,  171 

Motion,  theory  of,  2S  ;  modifications  of  the  New> 

toniiin  law»  of,  2fi  ;  equalile  and  varying,  ih. 
Möller,  allempl  of.  to  produce  tiie  touuda  of  tbs 
human  voice,  artificiiUly,  83. 

Naime's  cylinder  electrical  machine,  150. 
Natural  philosophy,  branches  of  science  iocloded 
in,  L 

Needle,  the  magnetic,  liS  ;  dipping,  ib. ;  action 
of  the  earth  on,  143  ;  oscillations  of  the  decli- 
nation, ib. ;  a  steel,  may  be  magnetized  by 
light,  146  ;  the  electric,  LAI  ;  oscillations  of 
the  magnetic,  2^ 

Neef  and  Wagner's  apparatus  for  exhibiting  in- 
duction currents,  177. 

Neutral  axis,  the,  1& 

Newton's  hypothesis  re«pecting  the  blue  color  of 

the  sky,  untenable,  226. 
Newtonian  lavra  of  motion,  modificatioof  of 

the,  26j  telescope,  131- 
Nicholson's  areonit:ter,  42. 
Nobili  pile,  de»cription  of  the,  Ifiä, 
Nörremberg'tf  polariscope,  13G. 

Observatories,  magnetic,  250. 
(Plpinus's  method  of  preparing  artificial  mag- 
nets, 145. 

Oersted's  piezometer,  62  ;  suggestion  of  the  con- 
nexion between  magnetism  and  electricity, 

Optical  instruments,  division  of,  into  catoptric, 

dioptric,  and  cata-dioptric,  128. 
Optics,  IÜ2. 

OrgauB,  conMniction  of,  IS  ;  tongoe-work  and 
reed-pipos,  hiL 

Oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  laws  of  the,  22  ; 
of  stretched  strings,  method  of  detcrmioiog, 
23  ;  of  the  declination  needle,  143. 

Pan's  pi|ie,  the,  2£. 

Fapin's  digester,  96  ;  construction  of  the  earliest 

steam  apparatus  on  record, 
Pappus,  an  ancient  Greek  mathematician,  iL 
Parachute,  the,  63. 

Parallelogram  of  forces,  the,  of  velochie«, 
2fi. 

Parallelopip<*don  of  forces,  fi. 
Parhelia,  various  cased  of,  235  ;  explanation  of, 
ib. 

Pendulum,  the,  33  ;  laws  of  the  oscillations  of, 
ib.  ;  Harrison's  gridiron  and  Grahsm's  mer- 
curial, 21;  discoveries  of  Galileo,  Huyghens, 
Newton,  and  Richer  in  relation  to  tbe,  .34^35  ; 
the  length  of  the  seconds'  |>endulum  dependent 
on  its  distance  from  the  earth's  centre,  äS; 
the  ballistic,  22 ;  the  electrical,  147. 

Penetration,  2x 

Phenakistoscope,  the,  122, 

Photograph,  the,  14Q. 

Piiy^c»,  sub-divisions  of,  L 
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FtMometer,  the.  83. 

Pipe«,  iwd,  &L 

Plummet,  the,  deviations  of,  in  the  vicinilj  of 

niountmii!«.  3iL 
Pluviunicicr,  the,  2HL 
Pneumatica,  5,  fi^ 
Polari«cop«,  tlie,  136. 
Polarizatioo  of  light,  12!L 
Polfv«,  macnetic.  142. 
I*i'lyz^in;il  leiix,  LIL 
Foro.^ity,  2. 
Ff&:*»uru,  lateralr  47. 

Prism,  description  of  the,  117 ;  decomposea 
natural  colors  of  bodiet,  aa  well  as  white  aolar 

light, 

Projectik's,  iheory  of,  ML 

Psychrometer,  ilie,  preterable  to  other  bjrgrometric 

apparatus,  2Qä. 
Pulley,  the,  8;  fixed  and  movable,  H;  While's, 

Pump,  the  common  and  forcing,  CO. 
Pyrometer.-'.  tLk;  .MuschoabrociL'a,  Wedgewood's, 

and  Danioll's,  Ü. 
Pyronomics,  Mi 

Rniliatii>ri  of  heat,  iSiA. 

Rum,  prudiK  lion  ol.  217  ;  annual  fall  of,  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  earth,  2IR  ;  distribution 
of,  throughout  the  year,  220 ;  purity  of  rain 
water,  ib. 

Raimbow,  explanation  of  the,  äH  ;  secondary 

bowt,232;  lunar, 
Rain  gaui^e,  2LL 

Ray»,  reflected  from  plane  tarface«,  111  ;  from 
polished  curved  surfaces,  IM ;  refracted,  116; 
course  of,  in  a  prism,  US  ;  passage  of,  through 
differently  shaped  letiM:^,  ;  colored,  122  ; 
dispersion  of,  12Ü  ;  passage  of,  to  the  retina, 
125  ;  efieet  of  comvideac«}  of,  at  a  very  acute 
angle,  122 ;  interference  of,  ib. ;  polarization 
and  double  refraction  of,  137. 

Reaction  of  water,  ^ 

Reaumur's  scale,  graduation  of,  8^ 

Redadd's  law  of  storms,  202. 

Reflection,  angle  of.  111 ;  of  light,  explained  by 
the  undulatory  theory,  122 ;  phenomena  of 
atmospheric,  22& 

Refraction,  angle  of,  116.  1 IH  ;  various  pheno- 
mena of  atmospheric,  228 ;  varies  at  diflerenl 
times,  vj-JO. 

Refraction  uf  light,  laws  of,  1 1 6  ;  through  lenses, 
119  ;  explained  by  the  uodaiatory  theory,  132  ; 
double,  136. 

Regulators,  water,  67. 

Resultants,  ^ 

Retina,  the,  121 ;  its  retention  of  impressions 

after  an  object  has  been  withdrawn,  12L 
Ritchie's  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  improved, 

167. 

Rochon'ä  miorometer,  138. 
Rotation  magnetism,  IHI 

Roi)m!'m  astimateof  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  1  Oft. 
Kuiulurd's,  Count,  UitTuroniial  thermometer,  104. 
Rutherford's  self- registering  thermometer,  188. 

Sanssure's  hair  hygrometer,  206  ;  diaphanometer, 
22^;  cyanometer,  22IL 

Savart's  sound  tubes,  TA  ;  monochord,  descrip- 
tion of,  22 ;  experiments  on  the  velocity  of 

Bound, 

Savery,  the  first  to  make  a  practical  application 

oi  the  gteara-cogino,  99. 


Schweigger's  galTanoroeler  or  multiplier,  I£L 
Scoresby.  his  observations  on  snow  crystals,  221^ 
Screw,  the,  8^15;  ondloj^,  l£;  Hunter's  differ- 
ential, ib. 

Se^'hfick,  the  discoverer  of  thermo-electricity. 

Seasons,  occurrence  of  the,  in  the  several  zones. 

Sextant,  the  reflecting.  113 

Shadows,  full  and  half,  LLIL 

Shooting  stars,  22S  ;  recorded  showers  of,  229. 

Sight,  sensation  of,  L2A, 

Siren,  the,  an  instrument  for  determining  the 

vibrations  of  tones,  Tfi. 
Sirocco,  the,  204. 

Snow,  form  of  the  crystals  of,  and  region  of, 
221  ;  storms,  222 ;  density  of,  ib. 

Snow  lines,  table  of,  122. 

Solano,  the,  of  southern  Spain,  204. 

Solar  spectrum,  the,  lllj.  122  ;  microscope,  123. 

Soleil'd  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  colored  rings 
of  pulanzuUon,  139. 

Solids,  3. ;  ststics  of,  L  ;  strength  of,  considercnl, 
12  ;  dynamics  of,  25  ;  specific  i^raviiy  of,  3!i ; 
attraction  between  liquids  and,  42. ;  method.^ 
of  ascertaining  their  expansion  at  high  degrees 
of  temperature,  &fi ;  practical  applications  of 
their  expansion  and  contraction,  82 ;  may 
transmit  heat  rays,  106  ;  possess  dilTorent  con- 
ducting powers  of  heat,  IDB. 

Sound,  theory  of,  69 ;  manner  and  velocity  of 
its  transmission  through  the  air,  22  ;  reflection 
of,  23  ;  formation  of  musical  tones,  24  ;  its 
diffusion  through  all  ponderable  matter.  El  ; 
formula  for  determining  it?  motion  in  vapors 
and  gases,  ib.  ;  experiments  on  the  velocity  of. 
62. 

Speci6c  gravity,  4^  32. 

Spectra  of  the  first  and  second  orders,  134. 

Spectrum,  the  solar,  118.  122. 

St.  Elmo's  fire,  2i9. 

Stars,  canses  of  the  twinkling  of  the,  228 ; 
shooting,  238. 

Statics  of  solid  bodies,  ^;  divisible  into  three 
sections,  ib. ;  theory  of  the  strength  of  bodies, 
12  ;  of  fluids,  32  ;  of  aeriform  bodiej,  il2. 

Steam -engine  ^he,  22. 

Steel,  use  of,  for  artificial  magnets,  141.  \A5^ 

Steel  yard,  the,  9. 

Stcinheil's  electric  telegraph,  170. 

Stohrcr's  electro  •magnetic  machine,  166,  181  ; 

his  improvement  on  Daniel'»  battery,  167. 
Storms,  cause  of,  and  where  most  prevalent, 

202 ;  magnetic,  2^ 
Strength  and  «trßss  of  materials,  11. 
Syphon,  the,  ^ 

Talbotype,  the,  L4Q. 
Tantalu-x,  cup  of,  äg. 

Tartini,  the  tones  of  combination  or  accessory 
sounds  of,  fiL 

Telegraph,  the  electro-magnetic,  Wheatstone's, 
168  ;  Steinhoil's,  1211 ;  Mom's,  121  ;  effect  of 
lightning  on  the,  245. 

Telescope,  the  refracting  and  reflecting,  I3D  ; 
diDerent  kind*  of,  ib. 

Temperature,  unequal,  of  the  earth's  surface, 
185.  12U ;  method  of  ascertaining  the  mean 
temperature  of  a  place,  18g  ;  ratio  of  decrease 
of,  according  to  elevation,  121  ;  of  springs, 
193  ;  daily  variations  of,  teas  at  sea  than  on 
land,  ib. 
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Thcnno-eleetricitjr,  laws  of,  IfiS. 

Therm umeler,  the  mercunitl,  ;  quadrant  or 
mutal,  8ä  ;  Breguet's,  ib.  ;  air.  83  ;  Rumlord'a 
diflercntial.  IM  ;  Lenlie'^  difTercntial,  doMrip- 
tion  and  engraring  of,  Lil^  i  Melluni's  therino- 
tnultiplicr,  iti.  ;  Kinnerslcy's.  LIU  ;  solf-te^- 
tcring,  1h7 

Thunder,  dißerent  kinds  of,  2i3;  teasoiu  ud 
localitiiM  of  thunder-stonua,  i?4fi. 

Tonea,  formation  of  musical,  2A  ;  method  of  de- 
tenntoing  the  number  of  vibrations  lo,  IS  ;  on 
the  beau  of,  HI. 

Tongue,  explanation  of  the  term,  SQ  ;  tongue- 
work,  ib. 

Tornadoes,  cflects  of,  203. 

Torricelli,  the  law  uf,  reapecting  the  efflux  of 
liquid.-!,  46  ;  invention  of  the  barometer,  ^ 

Torricellian  vacuum,  the,  äi. 

Tontion  balanoe,  the,  of  Coulomb,  LUL 

Turbmes,  ifi. 

Twilight,  momiag  and  evening,  221;  duration 
of,22ä. 

Uodolatonr  theory  of  light,  the.  131. 

Van  Marum's  plate  electrical  machine,  151. 

Vapor,  formation  of,  äl  ;  elasticity  or  tension  of, 
ib. ;  apparatus  fur  determining  its  expansiTo 
force,  'J^;  ('sy  Lussac's  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  duHNty  of  watery,  Uli;  may  be  cou- 
dciuned  by  presmire  and  cold,  äi. ;  mixture  of, 
with  air,  2^  ;  variable  amount  of,  in  the  atmo- 
sphere,       i  formation  and  condensation  of. 

Vaporization,      ;  experiments  in,  Sfi. 
Variation  of  the  compass,  1 1'i. 
Velocity  of  efflux,  41»,  fiL 

Vibrations,  of  strings,  transverse,  IQ ;  of  plates, 
bells,  Sto.,  ib. ;  number  of,  in  a  tone,  method 
of  delermininK,  IM;  Lagrange's  propositions 
concerning.  Hi ;  longitudinal,  ib. ;  strength- 
ened by  resooanoe,  ä2i 


Vision,  limit  of  distinct,  125 ;  angle  of,  I2fi. 
Voice,  organs  of,  M> 

Volu's  strow  and  gold  leaf  electroroetM',  HI ; 
theory  of  galvanism,  Lill ;  cxpehmanta,  LSJ  ; 

the  Voluic  pile,  ib.  and  LfiiL 
Volumeter,  the,  of  Kopp,  ^ 

Water,  reaction  and  impact  of,  41 ;  wbeela,  4^  ; 
regulator,  £2  ;  its  pcculianties  of  contraction 
and  expansion,  üiä  ;  from  melting  mow,  222. 

Water  spouts,  205. 

Watt's  sti>am-cngine,  description  of,  33. 
Wdvt»  motion  in  general,  obsorvatioos  on, 
Weathereocks,  eoostruction  of,  196. 
Weber's  investigations  upon  the  laws  of  magnat» 

ism,  L13. 
Wedge,  tlie,  8^  lA. 
Weight,  i. 

Wolls's  theory  of  dew,  203. 
Wheatstone's  experiments  to  determine  the  velo- 
city of  electricity,  Ulä  ;  telegraph,  daaeripuon 

of,  i£a. 
Wheel  and  axle,  the,  8,  12. 

Whirlwinds,  20i 
White's  pulley,  JjL 
Wind -measurer,  the,  fiZ. 

Winds,  theory  of  the,  196  ;  velocity  and  itteogth 
of,  197.  üiä  i  regular  and  irregular  or  varia- 
ble, IM  ;  the  trade.  133  ;  ubie  of  the  dirae* 
tions  of.  for  various  countries.  2M  ;  siiecewion 

of.  201 ;  influence  of,  on  the  barometer,  ib. ; 
hurricanes,  typhoons,  and  hot  winds,  203  ;  cold 
winds  and  whirlwinds,  2(1.5 
Wollaston's  cryophorus,  engraving  of,  95 ;  re- 
flecting goniometer,  1 12. ;  camera  lucida,  1^  ; 
galvanic  battery,  15^- 

Zamboni's  dry  pile,  160. 

Zodiacal  light,  the,  23fi;  iu  uue  character 

uncertain,  'i-'H 
Zones,  the  torrid,  temperate,  and  frigid,  18fi. 
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Abmoucal  rock  masses,  126,  2ÖÜ  :  changes  pro-  I 
dttoed  by  their  contact  with  normal  tna.v<>-M, 
201  ;  miueral  »ubalaucea  compuaiDg  \ho,  ib.  ; 
three  orders  of,  ib. 

Acteonella,  a  characteristic  representative  of  the 
(lasteropoda  in  thu  cri»laceou3,  ]Ji2^ 

A^ata,  a  variety  of  ailica,  ^  ;  economical  usus 

of,  sa. 

Ace  of  rook  beds,  i2fi. 
Air-bath,  the,  ää. 

Alabama,  fossil  cetacean  from  the  limeetooe  of, 
Albite,  Zfi. 

Alcbemx.  the  obfect  of.  2 ;  greatly  aided  the 

progress  of  chemistry,  ib. 
Alembic,  construction  of  the, 
Alkalies,  sulphates  of  the,  äÜ ;  phosphates  of  the. 

Alluvium,  divi'^ions  of,  by  Ifausmann,  194. 
Alps,  ihii,  curiouji  marl  furiiialioa  at  the  foot  of. 

Alum,  &1 ;  use  of,  in  dyeing.  62 ;  alum  slate. 

Aluminium,  pfoce*>«  of  obtaining  the  molal,  from 
clay,  2ä  ;  the  sappiiire,  ruby,  and  corundum, 
oiydes  of.  21. 

America,  North,  extensive  distribuiioa  of  coal 
in,  1^ 

Ammonitids,  the,  found  in  the  transition  slate, 

l.Vi. 

Amphiholic  roL'k^,  101 ,  2Ü>L 

Amygdüluidal  baaali,     i  trap  and  diabase,  32, 

Aoalcime,  16^ 

Analysis,  chemical,  2i  ;  particular  desoripttoo  of 

the  process  of,  22^ 
Anstase,  liL 
AiiUaluiite,  IIL 

Andrias  scheuchzori,  a  well  known  foaail  of  the 

tertiary,  lilL 
Anhydrite,  79,  tO,  IM. 
Anirn.il  agencies,  masses  produced  by, 
Anoplolherium,  the,  191- 
Anthraconito.  lOl. 
Antimonids,  &iL 

Antimony,  native,  properties  and  nsea  of.  ää; 

whtte.  jLL 
Apophyllite,  7Q. 

Apparatus,  chL-mical,  for  meltini?  solid  bodies,  4; 
for  converUnji  solid  and  lupitd  substances  into 
gaseous,  ti ;  lor  investigating  matter  which  is 
ga^ous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  ä ;  for  ob- 
taiiiiiiti;  gaseous  elements,  13— and  liquid  and 
solid  elcinents,  ]A ;  for  combining  ga-t^ou'*, 
liquid  and  ga^>ous,  and  solid  aud  ga^uu« 
elements,  21 — and  solid  and  liquid  elements,  I 


23  ;  for  chemical  synthesis  and  analysis,  31 ; 

for  various  fonns  of  drying,  21  ;  for  mechanical 
separation,  H  i  chemiuo<physical,  Jii ;  misceU 
laoeous,  21;  necessary  for  testing  minerals, 
M  ;  for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystala,  ^ 

Areometer,  use  of  the,  44. 

Ar);and'a  oil-lamp,  4iL 

Argillaceous  eaudslone, 

Araiadilloid  animals,  fossil  forms  of,  1S2. 

Arsenic,  native,  summary  of  the  minerslogical 
characters  and  of  the  uses  of.  52  ;  arsenical 
pyrites,  Gil  ;  arsotiious  acid,  iL 

Ar^uids,  nature  of  the,  and  description  of  seve- 
ral, tüL 

Artesian  well,  conditions  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an,  122  ;  method  of  boring,  and 
difficulties  attending  it,  ib.  ;  strata  passixl 
through  by  that  at  Paris,  198. 

Ascent  of  veins,  theories  of  the,  133. 

Aspidorhynchus,  characters  uf  tha,  ILL 

AstrKD,  the,  abundant  in  the  Jura,  170. 

Augite.  22  ;  a  predominant  component  of  dolt- 
rite,  aiL 

Axial  proportions  of  crystals,  process  t>f  ascer- 
taining the,  4£ ;  only  six.  UA^Msulially  diUüreat 
sets  of,  41. 

Bagshot  sand,  the,  166. 

Balance,  the  chemical,  3B. 

Barometer,  the,  used  to  measure  the  heights  of 

tntmntains,  LLA, 

Birscliwyl,  structure  of  the  Jura  formation  in 

the  valley  of,  169. 
Baryu,  sulphate  of.  79. 

Batialt,  9ä ;  amygdaloidal,  ib.  ;  basalt  conglo- 
merate, Liü ;  especially  ad  apted  fur  the  study 
of  the  columnar  forms  of  rook  cleavage,  12Ö  ; 
occupies  the  most  important  place  among  the 
volcanoid  rocks,  2U2 ;  character,  forms,  and 
position  of  the  basalt  rocks,  ib.  ;  distribution 
of,  203  ;  basaltic  lava.  212. 

Base,  chdniitui  '?ignitication  of  the  term.  24. 

Basilosaurus,  the,  liü. 

Baths,  water,  oil,  and  air,  37^  28. 

Beaumont,  Elie  de,  his  olassificstion  of  the  elder 
strata,  146, 

Beds,  nature  of,  125  ;  order  of  succession,  plane 
of  arraniteinunt,  and  imposition  of,  125.  126  ; 
normal  and  abnormal  ma«««^  of  rook  beds,  126 ; 
formations,  groups,  and  systems  of  rock  beds, 
127  ;  subordinate,  12ä  ;  formed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Moa,  194. 

Belemniteö«,  tho  fo<wil  so  calli-d,  probably  belonfred 
to  a  cephalopod,  17^  ;  elruciure  «I,  ll'-i,  173. 

Beryl,  24. 

60^ 
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B«rze]itu  limp,  conf>tniotion  of  the,  12  ;  Ber- 
kIius's  Itit  of  the  (  Icmi'uU,  with  their  equiva- 
lents and  symbola,  2SL 

Birds,  trackü  of,  in  the  new  red  sandstone  in  Con- 
Decliout,  Ißh  ;  at  Hildburghauacn,  ififi. 

Bismuth,  native,  character  and  lucahliea  of,  ^ 

Bituininuu!«  «hale,  1 10. 

Black  lead,  ^ 

Blowpipe,  the.  5  ;  the  oxy-hydrogon,  22  ;  iu« 
of  tlie,  in  testing  mineral  bodies,  44. 

Boracite.  2S  ;  b  Tax,  til ;  u^e  of  borax,  ää. 

Bottom  eeries,  principal  characters  of  the  rocks 
-  of  the,  13S  ;  «tratilication,  principal  species, 
order  of  »ucceission,  and  subordinate  mame« 
of,  ÜÜ ;  ore  beds  and  veins  prevalent  in,  Hi  ; 
extent  and  forms  of,  ib. ;  soils  resulting  from 
the  weathering  of  the,  L12  ;  principal  loeali- 
tiea  of,  lb. 

Boulders,  LBä. 

Brachiopoda,  ibo  developmeot  of,  in  the  tnnsi- 

tion-slate,  ISiL 
Braunite,  UL 
Breccia  marble,  IDfL 

Bronn  and  Hau^maan's  arrangement  of  the  ter- 
tiary ma8(>ea,  IH4. 

Buch,  Leopold  von,  his  distinction  between  vol- 
canic centres  and  volcanic  lines,  217. 

Bockland,  the  diluvium  of, 

Calcaire  grossior,  principal  rock  species  of  the, 
1H4  ;  subordinate  mavws.  IHA  ;  highly  de- 
veloped in  the  Paris  baun.  ib. ;  in  Provence, 

laiL 

Calcareous  spar,  ZS ;  rocks,  IQl  ;  tufa,  11)3  ; 

sand!<tutie,  IUI ;  conglomerate,  HIS  ;  soil,  L12^ 
Cambrian  syttcm,  characters  uf  tlie, 
Caradoc  formation,  the,  t4fi. 
Carbon,  ü 

Carbonates  of  lime,  iron,  sirontia,  and  lead,  77- 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  method  of  condensing,  1Ü ; 
experiments  on,  by  Thiloricr  and  Faraday,  11 ; 
development  of,  in  the  generating  apparatus, 

CarboniferuuB  group,  characters  and  sub-divisions 
of,  1^  ;  fi>>'HiU  ol  the  carboniferous  (»eriod.  1^^ 

CardiaceK,  the,  abundant  in  the  transition -slate. 
15n 

Caverns,  bone  deposits  in,  189  ;  various  theories 
as  to,  ib.  ;  locsliiiea  of  the  most  celebrated, 
190. 

Cephalopoda,  high  organization  of  the,  in  the  Iran- 
sition-slnte,  151 :  principal,  in  the  mountain  lime- 
atone,  1^  ;  many  points  of  intoiost  in  the,  of 
the  cretaceous,  182. 

Chabazite,  7Ü. 

Chalcedony,  a  variety  of  silica,  £2  ;  economical 

use  of,      ;  sand.'tonc,  107. 
Chalk,  M  ;  and  chalk  rock,  1123  ;  chalk  marl  a 

subdivision  of  greonsand,  176  ;  the  white  chalk 

group.  Hi 

Chemistry,  as  a  science,  almost  utterly  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  I ;  its  study  greatly  facililated  by 
the  observations  of  the  alchetnisis,  2  ;  the  first 
system  of,  ib.  ;  province  of.  ib.  ;  laws  of,  re- 
specting the  combination  of  elements,  lH ; 
chemical  synthesis  and  analysis,  2i  ;  chemical 
affinity,  il>. ;  chemical  examination  of  organ- 
ised bodies,  26. 

Chlorine,  LL 

Chlorit«,  32  ;  present  in  the  traoritioa-slate  for- 
mation, 144. 
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Chondrottte,  72^ 
Chryt-olite,  72^ 
Cinnabar,  62. 

Clay  slate,  93  ;  stratification  of,  b  the  tranatioe- 
slate,  144. 

Clays,  the,  1 10  ;  porcf-lain,  pip^,  and  potter*», 

11 1  ;  clayey  «'anli,  111  :  different  var.eUes  of, 

in  the  upper  tertiary,  hiiL 
Cleavage  of  rocks,  characleristics  of  the,  119 ; 

dbtinctioo  between,  and  stratification,  12Q  j 

rounded  and  angular  forms  of,  ib. 
Climatic  features  inferrible  from  the  localities  of 

fossil  remains,  LIE. 
Clinkstone,  äG,  L'()7. 

Coal  formation  "proper,  the,  a  sub-division  of  the 
carboniferous  group,  m  ;  characters,  compo- 
sition, and  extensive  distribution  of  the  stone 
coal  group,  ib. ;  principal  localities  of,  154. 
1^ ;  vocetublo  remains  most  conspicuous  in 
the  ccal  ^(^ata,  1^  ;  various  hypotheses  as  to 
the  ongii)  üf  coal  beds,  lA?. 

Cobalt,  native  arsenic  sometimes  so  called,  ^ ; 
while.  fU  ;  glance.  £2. 

Combinations,  chemical,  l& ;  take  place  under 
very  various  circinnstiuicw,  13* 

Congeneration  theura-:«  of  veins,  now  exploded, 
13i 

Conglomerates,  various,  107. 
Congtutinates,  nature  of,  106 ;  description  of 
several,  107 

Congregates,  nature  of  the,  end  enumeration  of 

various,  LUL 
Copper,  use  of  the  oxyde  of,  in  chemical  analysis, 

23  ;  principal  forms  and  localities  of  native, 

5ii ;  Bulphuret  of  copper  and  copper  pyrites,  65 ; 

grey  copper  ore,  fifi  ;  red  copper  ore,  ZL 
Copper-slate  formation,  1^  ;  divisible  into  two 

groups,  1^  ;  geological  characters  of  the,  153; 

fofesiis  of  the,  IM;  ideal  section  of  the,  Ifil- 
Copperas,  80. 

Coral  polyps,  the,  abundant  in  the  Jura,  I2A ; 

coral  reefs,  134* 
Corn^tone,  nature  of,  in  the  Devonian  system,  147. 
Corundum,  the.  an  oxide  of  aluminium,  IL 
Crania,  the,  found  in  the  cretaceous  formation, 

IHl. 

Cratcn»,  varying  dimensions  of  the,  of  volcanoes. 

Cretaceous  system,  the,  petrographies  1  character 
and  diverM  features  of,  176  ;  dtstnbuuoo  of 
(he  forails  in,  ib. ;  the  cretaceous  formation 
moi.t  completely  developed  in  England,  112 ; 
division  of  the  strata  in  France,  12ä  ;  diversi- 
fifd  8tr:ii<fi(<aiion  of  ilie  individual  members  of, 
lb. ;  du'tritiutioii  and  loasils  of,  179. 

Crucible,  the.  ^ 

Crustacea,  remarkable  form  of  the,  in  the  oldest 
fowiliferous  strata,  1^ 

Crystalline  forms,  mathematical  method  of  de- 
termining, ilfi. 

CryMallixation,  different  nomenclature  and  cha- 
racteristics of  tlte  six  systems  of,  H  el  seq. 

Crystallography,  ;  Hauy  the  founder  of  the 
science,  ^ 

CryMals,  what  bodies  are  called.  4&  ;  diflerent 
forms  of.  enumerated,  47-.'">l  ;  intt>rnal  (itruc- 
turc  of,  52  ;  measurement  of  ilie  aiiglcf  of,  ib. ; 
rock.  63* 

Cube,  relation  of  the,  to  the  octahedron.  48. 
Cycadites,  the,  of  the  Jura  formation,  170. 

Dana's  roonometiic  system,  47j  dimetrio  sad 
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trimetric  syvtenu,  ^ ;  roonoclioic  tyttm,  5Q ; 

triclinic  and  hexagonal  sysU'in«,  ^ 
Datbolite.  nature  and  localities  of,  LL 
Davf's  aafetf  lamp,  31 ;  apparatiu  for  iaveati- 

gating  the  earth''.  3ä. 
Descent  of  vein'^,  ilieories  of  the,  1M  | 
Devonian  system,  characten  of  the,  according 

to  Hausmann,  145 ;  according  to  Murchison,  ^ 

147  ;  three  sub-divinions  of,  ib.  i 
Diabai>e,  33  ;  a  certain  kind  of,  denominated  ball  ' 

rock,  211S. 

Diamond,  properties  of  the,  55 ;  proceas  of  ; 

grinding  the,  ^  [ 
Diehroite,  25.  I 
Diluvium,  the,  of  Buckland,  188.  ' 
Dim«tric  ity«(vm,  fundamental   and  derivative 

forms  of,  i 
Dimyaria,  the  great  variety  of,  in  the  transition-  : 

slate.  L5iL  j 
Dinotherium,  the,  ÜLL  | 
Dionte,  1Ü1 ;  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  i 

amphibolic  rockft,  2115. 
Di-<(tillnt)on,  process  of,  L 
Dolerites,  M. 

Dolomite,  characters  of,  in  the  transiiion-slato 

formation,  14/i 
DrawingHilatc,  1 10- 
Druses,  nature  of,  130. 

Drying  apparatus,  the,  with  sulphuric  acid,  2£L 
Dudley,  subterranean  lire  at,  2iiiL 
Dunes,  nature  of,  19G. 

Earth,  the,  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the 
irregulariiic«  and  inequalities  of  the  crust  of, 
1 13  ;  mean  density  of  the  crust,  1 14  ;  general 
climatic  features  of,  deducible  from  the  locali- 
ties of  fossil  remains,  I3fi  ;  improvement  of 
organic  forms  with  the  increasing  age  of,  137  ; 
•urfscu  of  the,  ^  general,  218 ;  s|)eculntions 
as  to  the  condition  of,  at  the  first  period  of  de- 
velopment, ib. 

Garth,  common,  196. 

Earthquake».  21A  ;  generally  announce  a  vol- 
canic eruption,  SIK  ;  motions  con!>tituting,  ib. 

Echini,  tite,  conspicuous  in  the  Jura  formation, 
171) ;  found  in  the  cretaceous  formation,  IRl- 

Echinodurm?,  relation  between  the  j-tructuro  of 
the  fossil,  and  the  embryological  character  of 
those  of  the  prewnt  day,  149. 

Element»,  the,  as  classed  by  the  ancients,  1,  3  ; 
diversity  between  the  ancient  and  modem  idea 
of  an  element,  3  ;  lew  substances  to  be  found 
in  an  elementary  state,  11  ;  laws  of  the  com- 
binations of  the,  13. ;  list  of  the,  with  their 
equivalents  and  symbols,  2U  ;  apparatus  for 
combinine  gasexjus,  liquid  and  gaseous,  and 
■olid  and  gaseous,  31 — and  solid  and  liquid. 
23  ;  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
individual, in  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  21L 

Elephants,  fossil,  1^2. 

Enaliosaurians,  characters  of  the,  174. 

England,  succession  of  strata  in  tlie  coal  forma- 
tion of,  1Ü  ;  oolitic  strata  in,  1£8  ;  the  cre- 
taceous formation  developed  most  completely 
in.  HI ;  fossils  characteristic  of  the  English 
cretaceous,  183. 

Eocene,  the.  IM^ 

EpLstilbyte,  Ifi, 

Epterode,  in  Hesse,  curiona  efiect  of  aubterranean 

combustion  at,  209. 
Eloa,  mount,  peculiariiiea  of  the  reias  of,  122  ; 

topography  of,  21L 


Eoclase,  7A^ 

Eudionu-ter,  description  of  th«,  2L 
Eupliuude.  100. 

Feldspar,  TG^  84^  95 ;  weathering  of,  in  syenit« 

rock,  iiM 
Feldspathic  rocks,  composition  of,  35. 
Felide,  the  diluvial,  enormous  size  of,  133. 
Ferdinandea,  island  of,  near  Sicily,  elevation 

and  disappearance  of,  21.'i 
Ferns,  the,  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  coal 

strata,  155  ;  gigantic  stems  of,  15iL 
Fetid  marl,  and  limestone,  104. 
Filtering  apparatus,  25^ 

fishes,  fossil,  enumeration  of  the  principal  in  the 
Jura  strata,  113  ;  of  the  cretaceous  formation, 
liä3  ;  of  the  tertiary,  lILL 

Flagstone,  31, 

Floetz,  the,  or  secondary  middle  series,  152  ; 

the  old,  limestone,  15H. 
Florence  flasks,  3£. 
Fluor-spar,  80. 

Formations,  rock  bed,  I2l ;  coal,  Utk ;  pro- 
duced under  the  influence  of  running  or  stand- 
ing water,  194. 

Fossil  remains,  I  ■14  ;  considered  in  a  natural 
history  and  geognosticul  point  of  view,  134. 
135  ;  occurrence  of,  13£  ;  inferences  as  to  cli- 
mate deducible  from  the  localities  of,  ib.  ; 
non-occurrence  of,  in  the  bottom  rock,  140 ; 
found  in  the  middle  series,  H3  ;  fossils  of  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  systems,  IA& ;  of  the  car- 
boniferous period,  155  ;  numerous,  in  the  second- 
ary middle  series,  151 ;  of  the  copper-slate  form- 
ation not  well  known,  IfiO  ;  of  the  rock  salt 
formation,  161.  Kiö ;  of  the  Jura  formation, 
17tl ;  of  the  cretaceous  system,  179  ;  of  the  cal- 
caire  grossicr,  18.') ;  of  the  tertiary  period,  190- 

Frnnce,  the  Jura  formation  in,  lf>ft  ;  division  of 
the  stnita  of  the  cretaceous  formation  in,  178. 

Franconian  Juru,  the,  169 

Fucoids,  fossil,  numerous  in  the  Jura  formation, 
170. 

Funnels,  filtering,  35  ;  separating,  3£. 
Furnace,  the  wind,  1;  the  crucible,  5;  the  gal- 
ley. 2L 

Galena,  localities  and  mineralogical  characters 

of,  Ü3  ;  uses  of,  HA^ 
Galerites,  the,  in  the  white  chalk,  181 
(iainbay's  goniometer,  51. 
Gaiigue,  explanation  of  the  term,  13Q ;  altama- 

tions  of  layers  of,  and  ore,  131. 
Garnet,  21. 
Gas  springs,  2111 

Gases,  inquiry  whether  they  may  be  converted 
into  solids  or  liquids,  3 ;  condensation  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  LÜ. ;  description  of  apparatus 
for  obtaining  ga^HJous  elements,  12 — for  com- 
bining  gofcous  elements,  2L 

Gasometers,  construction  of,  22. 

Ga8teropo<la,  characters  of  the,  in  the  transition- 
slate,  IÜ  ;  represented  in  the  cretaceous  by 
the  genus  Acleonella,  lfi2i 

Geognosy  and  geology  or  geogeny,  definitions 
and  subdivisions  of,  81 ;  general  observations 
on,  88j  relation  of  paleontology  to  geology, 
13M  ;  object  of  geology,  ib. 

German  silver,  composition  of,  Ql^ 

Germany,  the  Jura  of.  a  c  »ntiniiniion  of  the 
Swiss,  and  divisible  into  three  clitsses,  169. 

Geysers,  the,  in  Iceland,  216. 
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Giofloon,  dwnptioQ  of  the  Ubontoiy  tt,  4SL 

Glactcr  wall»,  liÜL 

Glane«,  meaning  of  the  term,  6^ 

Glaw,  composition  of,  8ä. 

Glauber  mIu.  ää. 

Gneiw,  91 ;  generally  the  loweat  io  the  bottom 
aeriec,  lAtL 

Gold,  method  of  amiying.  S^;  propeitiaa  of 
native,  ^ 

Goniometer,  the  common,  5^  ;  WoUaston'a  re- 
flecting, ib.  ;  Crambsy'e,  54. 

Granite,  composition  of,  89^  05  ;  granite  conglo- 
merate, KW  ;  general  characti-P'  of,  its  riehnee» 
in  veins,  and  p«culiarii!cs  ot°  weatbcrmg,  2i22 ; 
oecum  in  many  diflerent  perioda  of  normal 
d^P'mti*.  203  ;  magnetic  polarity,  plutonic  ori- 
gin, and  cxidneivc  distribution  of,  ib. 

Graphite,  charaetert^'tics  of,  ÄiL 

Grauwacke,  LQÖ ;  three  varietiee  of,  IÜ9  ;  oecar- 
renco  of,  m  the  transition -elate  formation,  144. 

Gravels,  the,  U2;  gravel  beds,  LS^ 

Groensand,  a  group  of  the  cretaceous  ayttem,  176. 

Greenstone  porphyry,  23j 

Gyp«um,  Til ;  ruck»,  1112  ;  action  of  water  on, 
Harmotome,  ZL 

Hartz  mountains,  invervion  of  strata  in,  121 ; 
order  of  (iucco«»ion  of  the  strata  in,  IAH. 

fltu^mann's  numeuclature  for  sy.ttems  of  crystal* 
lization,  H  et  req. ;  cla.wification  of  minerals, 
54  ;  petrographical  system,  90-113  ;  three 
orders  of  normal  deposit*— bottom,  middle, 
and  top  feriej>,  L3£l ;  characterization  of  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  syslcms,  145  ;  Bronn's 
arranffemeiit  of  the  tertiary  mu*«»,  ItA ;  divi- 
sions  of  alluvium,  lüil  ;  division  of  the  abnor- 
mal rock  ^la^•e4  into  three  orders,  2Ü1 ;  theory 
of  volcanoi-*,  217- 

Il.iusinannito.  2iL 

Hany,  the  toundcr  of  the  science  of  crystallo- 
graphy, 52. 

Heat,  latent,  explanation  of,  Z ;  means  of  re- 
moving, IIL 
Hematite  ore,  ßfi^ 
Hemihedral  forms,  nature  of,  48. 
Hcmming's  safely  tube,  1^ 

Ilerder'M  classification  of  the  principal  theories  ^ 

of  veins,  13IL 
Ueteronomic  rocks,  method  of  formation  of, 

106  ;  survey  of,  ib.  et  tvq. 
Heul  and  ite,  2SL 

Hexagonal  system,  peculiarities  of  the,  51, 
HippuritcA,  characters  of  the,  IRL 
Holohedrol  forms,  nature  of,  HL 
Horn  slate,  !LL 

Hornblende,  13  ;  two  kinds  of,  läl  ;  occurrence 

of,  Aug  und  !K:hi5t  in  the  bottom  «ories,  140. 
Horiifeh,  relation  of,  to  granite,  202. 
HornMone,  iLL 
Hot  springs,  2lfi 

Humboldt,  his  description  of  the  elevation  of 

Jonillo  by  volcanic  forces,  215. 
Humboldtite,  ü 
Humo!<e  soiU,  lliL 

Humus,  variable  proportion  of,  io  soil,  196. 
Hybodontcji,  the,  peculiar  to  the  muschelkalk, 

Hydrarchos  harlani  or  eillimanni,  the,  193. 
Hydrochloric  acid.  lA. 

Hydrogen  ga^,  leudiest  method  of  obtaining,  13  ; 
combination  of,  with  oxygen,  2L 
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Hydroftatic  pt«ai,  for  pkunaeeolic«!  extrteti^ 

Hypersthcoe,  IM. 

Icebergs,  origin  of,  2QiL 
Ichthyosaurus,  description  of  the,  174. 

Idocrsse,  74 

Infusoria,  the,  play  an  important  part  m  the  ere- 
taeeoua  system,  Uli  ;  immense  beds  of,  in  the 
tertiary,  19iL 

lolite,  25. 

Iron,  method  of  obtaining  metallic,  1£  ;  native, 
characters  of.  56.  £9  ;  iron  jiyritcs,  Gü  ;  oxyde 
of,  £Z  ;  carbonate  of.  or  epalhic  iron,  Ig  ;  &od 
iron -clay  sandstones,  107  ;  conglonterate,  ib. ; 
iron-clay  conglomerate,  1Ä8 ;  iron-clay,  UÜ ; 
iron  and  iron-clay  soils,  1 10 

Isonomie  rocks,  general  survey  of,  90. 

Jasper,  9L 
Jewel  sand.  112. 

Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  deseription  of  the  elevation 
of.  by  a  volcanic  eruption.  21h^ 

Jura  formation,  the,  Ififi  ;  the  Jura  limestone,  ib. ; 
the  lower  oolite  of,  ISl  ;  in  France,  16§  ;  ia 
Switzerland,  IS3. ;  in  Germany,  ib.  ;  the  Fran- 
con  ian,  ib.  ;  fossils  of  the,  120. 

Kaolin,  II. 

Karstenile,  79^  ;  its  relation  to  gypsum,  I  GO. 
Keuper,  resemblance  of  the,  to  the  variegated 

Bond^tones,  13A  ;  principal  features  of  the,  ib. ; 

distribution  of,  165 
Kimmeridge  olay,  I  ()7. 
Kirkdale,  cave  of,  bone  depoftits  in. 
Koch,  his  restorations  of  various  fosmis,  193. 
Kyanite,  LL 

Laboratory,  description  of  the,  at  Giessen,  4iL 
Labradorite,  IZ. 

Labyrintliodonu,  fossil,  of  the  rock  salt  forma- 
tion, iri5. 

Lamp,  the  ozy-clhereal.  5 ;  construction  of  the 

Borzoi  ius,  L2. 
Land,  the,  occupies  only  one  fourth  of  the  earth's 

surface,  1 14. 
Laplace's  view  of  the  primary  condition  of  the 

earth,  21fi. 

Lateral  secretion  of  veins,  theories  of  the,  nnte* 
nable.  132. 

Lava,  definition  of,  211  ;  diflerent  chsractera  of, 
ib.;  currents  of,  ib.  ;  glossy,  stony,  and  crystal- 
line, 212  ;  three  classes  of  lava  streams,  ib. 

Lead,  selcnid  of,  63  ;  sulphuret  of,  or  galena,  ib. ; 
mcthvxl  of  obtaining  lead  from  its  sulphuret,  ß4 ; 
carbonate  of.  19  ;  yellow  and  green  lead  ore, 
SO. 

Lepidoides,  representatives  of  the,  in  the  Jnr», 

LLL 
Leucite,  76. 

Leucitophyre,  97  ;  conglomerate,  1 10  ;  lend- 

tophyr  lava,  lOJ 
Libellulidip,  the,  found  .'r  the  strata  of  Solnbofen, 

LinK",  carbonate  of.  ZZ  ;  sulphate  of,  19 ;  uses 
of  the  »<ulphato  and  carbonate.  8fL  litae 
marl  and  fetid  lime.  IM ;  ferruginous  brown, 
1115. 

Limestone,  occurrence  of,  in  the  transition-slate 
formation,  IM. ;  eorrinital.  15fi ;  the  old  Floetz, 
158  ;  predominates  in  the  muschelkalk,  162 ; 
the  Jura,  \M ;  newest  marine,  194. 
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Limestone  formttion,  coarae.  See  Caleaire  Gro»- 
■ier. 

Limestones,  lül  ;  mlicioas,  LQ3  ;  fetid,  IQA  ; 
magnetuan  and  fotid  magnesian,  105  ;  charac- 
ter of  the,  in  the  upper  tertiary,  187. 

Liquids,  apparatus  for  converting,  into  gaseous 
forms,  fi  ;  boiling  of,  Z  ;  apparatus  for  obtaining 
the  liquid  elements,  15— and  for  combining 
liquid  and  gaseous  elements,  SI — and  liquid 
and  solid  elements,  23. 

LithoKraphic  Htooe,  BA. 

Lithology,  province  of,  SS» 

Llandeilo  formation,  the,  Mfi 

Loam  and  loamy  soil,  111.  * 

Lode?,  definition  of  the  term,  130. 

Lcess,  nature  of,  186. 

London  tertiary,  order  of  the  strata  in  the,  186  ; 
metalliferous  sands  of  the,  1H7. 

Lower  chalk,  peculiar  development  of  the,  in 
Saxony,  112  ;  lower  group  of  the  upper  ter- 
tiary, Ü1L 

LycopodiaceiE,  large  stems  of,  in  the  coal  strata, 
151L 

Lyell,  Mr.,  his  classification  of  the  tertiary  form- 
ation, 1^ 

Magncaian  limestone  rocks,  iQi. 

Mammalia,  fintt  traces  of,  found  in  tbe  Ston«sfield 

slate,  11^ ;  of  the  tertiary.  1^  ;  of  North 

America,  193. 
Manifanite,  10. 

Marble,  a  carbonate  of  lime,  61;  nature,  use, 

composition,  and  varieties  of,  102  ;  occurrence 
of,  in  the  bottom  series,  141. 

Mirl,  IQ3  ;  lime  and  fetid,  IM ;  magaewui, 
ms  ;  sand-itonc,  IQl ;  clay,  LUL 

Marl  formation  of  the  upper  tertiary,  characterB 
of  the,  im  ;  example  of  the,  near  Mayuuce, 
ib. ;  at  tho  fuot  of  the  Alps,  IfiQ, 

Mastodon,  tbe,  lii2  ;  gigantcus,  19.1. 

Matrix,  composition  of  the,  1.10 

Matter,  three  conditions  of  aggregation  of,  2 ; 
elementary  condition  of,  II  ;  only  two  simple 
substances  liquid  at  ordinary  temperaiurea,  1^ 
23  ;  distinction  t>clM-ti<;n  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, 2ii ;  method  of  analysing  dry  organic, 
39 — and  liquid  and  volatile  organic,  3L 

Maycnce,  the  region  of,  illustrative  of  local 
variation  in  the  marl  group,  187. 

Mechanical  »oparalion,  process  of,  3i. 

Mcgalurun,  characters  of  the,  174. 

Megalherinm,  the,  192. 

Melting  apparatus!,  ±, 

Mercury,  the  method  of  separating,  from  its 
amalgam,  6 — and  from  its  combination  with 
■ulphur  as  cinnabar,  ]A ;  may  bo  combined 
directly  with  gaseous  oxygen,  21  ;  native, 
mineralngical  character  and  localities  of,  ; 
eelenid  of,  63. 

Mesotypc,  26. 

Metalloid«,  nature  of,  and  description  of  several, 

Metals,  native,  definition  of  tho  term,  and  de- 
scription of  Kveral,  ^  ;  all,  mixtures  of  va- 
rious metallic  substsncei«,  82L 

Mica,  74j  02  ;  composition  of  the  micaceous 
rocks,  ib. 

Middle  series,  principal  characteristics  of  tho 
rocks  of  the,  112 ;  position  of,  113  ;  divided 
into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  ib. 

Millstone  grit,  the,  a  subdivision  of  the  carboni- 
(ieroui  group,  153. 


Mineralogy,  the  province  of,  13 ;  intimate  eon> 
nexion  between,  and  chemistry  and  geology, 
ib.  ;  special,  U  ;  relation  between,  and  geog* 
noey,  h£L 

Minerals,  the  chemical  analysis  of,  H  ;  method 
of  ascertaining  tho  specific  gravity  of,  ib.  ; 
process  of  testing  the  electricity  and  mairnetism 
of,  15 ;  internal  peculiarities  of,  ib.  ;  delermi- 
oation  of  the  bardnesa  of,  Ifi  ;  external  shape 
of,  ib. ;  division  of,  into  ten  classes,  according 
to  Hausmann,  5fi ;  economical  uses  of  the, 
til ;  list  of,  which  hold  a  prominent  position 
with  respect  to  geognosy,  ^ 

Miocene,  the,  190. 

Miasoarium  theristocanlodon,  the,  of  Koch,  1S2. 
Mobs'  method  of  determining  the  hardneaa  of 

minerals,  and  tho  scale  of  hnrdneas  introduced 

by  him,  Iti ;  nomenclature  for  the  By!<tems  of 

crystallization,  12  et  aeq. 
Molasse,  the,  or  upper  tertiary.    See  Upper 

Tertiary. 

Mollusca,  frequent  occurrence  of,  in  tbe  transition- 
slate,  LIU  ;  the  acophnluus,  divided  into  the 
Monomyaria  and  the  Dimyaria,  15Q ;  priaci« 
pal,  in  the  mountain  limtsttone,  156. 

Molybdenite,  or  sulphurct  of  molybdena,  ££, 

Monodinic  system,  tbe,  511 ;  primary  and  deriTa- 
tive  forms  of,  iL 

Monometric  system,  character  of  the,  12;  the 
most  general  forms  of  the,  ib. 

Monomyaria,  the,  but  slightly  developed  in  tbe 
transilion-slale,  150. 

Mont  Blanc  chain,  character  of  tbe  rock  sur- 
face of  the,  1124. 

Monte-Nuovo,  description  of  the  formation  of, 
by  a  volcanic  eruption,  211. 

Moraines,  196. 

Mountain  limestone  group,  the,  a  subdivision  of 
tho  carboniferous,  152  ;  principal  molluscs  and 
cephalopoda  of,  l.'iB 

Mountains,  method  uf  measuring  the  heights  of, 
1 14  ;  relations  of  the  parts  and  varying  exter- 
nal feature.i  of,  1 15 ;  combinations  of,  into 
mountamoua  regions  and  ranges,  1  Iti ;  moun- 
tain crests  and  connexion  of  mountain  systeme, 
117  ;  consideration  of  tho  interior  of,  119 ; 
relation  of  stratification  to  mountain  maaeee, 
J22. 

Murchison,  R  I.,  bis  investigations  of  the  Sila- 
rian  and  Devonian  systems,  146.  147. 

Muschelkalk  group,  the,  1£2 ;  subdiviaiona  of, 
H'>.t ;  distinct  stratification  of,  ib. 

Mylodon,  the,  ISi 

N'agel-fluh.  IHIL 
Natrolite,  15. 

Naumann*«  nomenclature  fonyatems  of  crystal- 

liiation,  11  el  seq. 
Nautilids,  the,  found  in  the  transition -slate,  152  ; 

characters  of,  in  the  cretaceous,  182. 
Nepheline,  15. 

Nennen,  the.  as  found  in  the  Jura,  172. 

Niagara  falls,  recession  of,  2Q{L 

Nickel,  antimonial,  fiQ  ;  copper,  ib. ;  white,  pro- 
perties of,  ilL 

Nicholson's  areometer,  description  of,  11^ 

Nitnc  acid,  method  of  manufacturing,  25  ;  uses 
of,  and  method  of  procuring,  05. 

Nitrogen,  method  of  determining  the  amoiml 
of,  in  a  body,  32i 

Normal  and  abnormal  rock  masses,  difference 
between,  1211;  relathre  ages  and  inter-penetra« 
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.  tion  of,  122 ;  chanctera  of  the  normal  rock», 
13ä. ;  ihre«  orders  of  Dormal  dcpoaju,  \3ä  ; 
coup  d'cpil  of  the  normal  rock«,  lä&  ;  changes 
produced  by  the  contact  of  normal  and  abnor- 
mal moasefl,  201. 

Nummulitc,  interoal  stniottire  of  the  iSiL 

Obsidian.  ÜL 

Ocuhedron,  th«  regular,  the  type  of  the  mono- 
metric  Kystom,  41 ;  various  figures  deriyative 
from  the,  l£i ;  the  square,  the  basis  of  the  di- 
metric  »y»tem,  ^  ;  the  rhombic,  the  funda- 
meoul  form  of  the  trimetric  system,  5(L 

Oil-bath,  the,  2a. 

Old  Floetz  limestone,  the,  general  geological 

characters  of,  156.  152. 
Oligoclase,  71, 
Olivine,  12. 

f>oiite.  ma. 

Oolitic  formaiion,  the,  166 ;  the  lower  oolite, 
Uil ;  order  of  the  strata  as  found  in  England, 
168.    8t-o  the  Jura  formation. 

Ophite,  IM. 

Ore,  allemstion  of  layers  of,  with  gangne,  HI  ; 
vein«  and  beds  of,  profuse  in  the  buttum  series, 
UL 

Oleography,  province  of,  88^  112  ;  general,  113  ; 

special, 

Organisms,  chemical  examination  of  animal  and 
vegetable,  2ii;  progressive  improvement  and 
perfection  of,  137. 

Orpiment,  GL. 

Oatraceo!  of  the  cretaceous  diflcrent  from  those 
of  the  Jura,  IHI 

Ostroa,  the,  firnt  appear  in  the  Jura,  III ;  gene- 
ra allie<i  to,  ib. 

Oxy-hydrogcii  blowpipe,  use  of  the.  Si 

Oxyde»,  nature  of,  and  description  of  several, 
61 ;  economical  u.-tes  of  the,  ti3. 

Oxygen  «a«,  properties  of,  12  ;  method  of  obtain- 
ing pure,  lb.  ;  combination  of.  with  hydrogen, 
21  ;  use  of,  in  chemical  analysis,  IL. 

Palajontology,  135  ;  relation  of,  to  geology,  1.1ft. 

Palapothcrium,  the,  Ifll . 

Palatinate,  the.  extensive  coal  basin  in,  m. 

Paris,  tertiary  ha^in  of,  125  ;  order  of  the  strata, 
and  enumeration  of  the  principal  fossils  of  the 
calcaire  groasier  in  the,  lü5  ;  the  Paris  ter- 
tiary re«ts  on  the  cretaceous,  Ififi ;  artesian 
well  at  Paris,  IM. 

Paris,  plaster  of,  22* 

Pearlstone.  97. 

Peat,  divii-ioii  of,  into  wood,  leaf,  and  moss, 
125. 

Pebble  beds.  113. 
Periclino,  21. 

Pctnfaction!^,  nature  of,  and  method  of  classify- 
ing. 

Petrography,  province  of,  Sä  ;  general,  S3. ;  ^>c- 
ci.il,  aiL 

Phonolite.  2Ü2. 

Phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  &1. 

Phosphorus,  process  of  obtaining,  15. 

Picrosmine,  22- 

Pipe  clay,  1 1 1. 

Pitchstone,  22. 

Plains,  limit  between,  and  valleys  not  well  do- 
fined,  118  ;  divided  into  depressed,  proper,  and 
elevated,  ib. 

Plants,  masses  produced  by  the  decomposition  of, 
195. 
6G6 


PlastLT  of  Paris,  22. 
Plesio»«urus,  the,  125. 
Pliocene,  the  older  and  newer,  19Q. 
Plumbago,  5fi. 
Plutonic  rocks,  2Q1. 

PDeiimalii-  tub  or  trough,  description  of  the,  11. 
I'orceliiJij,  coinposjlion  of,  f;^  ;   porc«ia;n  clay, 
111. 

Porphyry,  ailicious,  principal  varietie«  of,  92 ; 
eunte  and  clay-stone,  Üfi ;  greenatone,  32  ;  oon- 

gloriu-rate,  IM ;  rocks,  2iM ;  principal  fea- 

tntcf  and  distribution  of,  ib. 
Potter's  clay,  ILL 
Prehniie,  25. 

Press,  the  pharmacentical  extract,  32. 

Primary  middle  rock^,  characters  of  Uie,  142 ; 
two  formatioiM  distmi;uishabie,  ib. 

Prism,  an  oblique  rhombic,  the  primary  form  of 
the  monociinic  sjrstem,  51 ;  an  oblique  rhom- 
boidal, the  basis  of  the  triclinic  system,  ib. 

Provence,  the  calcaire  grossier  formation  in, 
IM, 

Prufwic  at  iii,  npparatu«  for  makintj,  IB. 

Pterodact^lt.;^,  tin',  the  must  exlraurdiaary  fonu 
known  to  xoologists,  l".*». 

Pumice,  21  ;  pumice  conglomerate,  llSL 

Pyramid,  the  double  six-sidcd.  the  primary  form 
of  the  hexagonal  f>yBtem,5L 

Pyrites,  signification  of,  and  description  of  seve- 
ral kinds,  £5. 

Pyrmont,  valley  of,  relations  of  the  strata  of  the, 
123. 

Pyrolusito,  2IL 

Pyromorphate,  JjO^ 

Pyroxene,  22  ;  characters  of  the,  rocks,  97,205 ; 
di»tnbution  of,  ivckn,  206. 

Quadersaodf>tein,  the,  a  subdivision  of  greeosaod, 
characters  of,  L2ii ;  natnre  of  the  soil  produced 
by  the  weathering  of,  17B. 

Quadrumana,  Ujy^il,  found  in  the  European  ter- 
tiary, lit3. 

Quartz,  £2  ;  quartz  rock  proper  and  argillaceous 
quartz,  21 ;  sandstone,  1112  ;  sand,  1 13  ;  quartz 
rock  found  in  the  transitiun-tlate  formation, 
144 ;  quartz  sandstone  present  in  the  Dcvä- 
nian  system,  147. 

Rain,  decomposition  of  rocks  by,  IM. 
Real's  hydrostatic  press,  32. 
Realgar,  62. 

Red  sandi<one,  the,  of  the  secondary  middle 
series,  characters  and  localities  of,  15^. 

Rennes  and  Nantes,  formation  of  the  country 
between,  147. 

Retort,  the,  method  of  arranging,  for  distillation, 
6,  7. 

Rhenish  transition  rocks,  succession  of  llie  strata 
of  the,  lia. 

Rhinoceros,  the,  found  only  in  the  npper  tertiary 
beds,  I'LL 

Rhizopoda,  abundance  of,  in  the  cretaceous 
fonnation,  179 ;  characters  of  \arious  groups 
of,  m 

Rock  salt,  £0  ;  rock  salt  formation  and  its  fos- 
sils, IGI .  H'J. 

Rocks,  definition  of  the  term,  ffl  ;  distinction 
between  isonomic  and  heteronomic,  ^ ;  va- 
rious conditions  of  isonomic,  SQ ;  silicious,  SI; 
micaceous,  22 ;  feldspathic,  25 ;  pyroxeiM,2I; 
trap.  2S ;  schiller  apar  and  serpentine,  UM) : 
amphibolic  and  calcareous,  IQl ;  magnestao, 
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Hmeston©  and  ^'psuni,  IÜ5  ;  survey  of  the 
hoilcronomic,  LQfi ;  coiigluunaic»,  ib.  ;  cooglo* 
mcrates,  10"  ;  congrcgals«,  1 10  ;  cleavage  of, 
119  ;  accidental  separation  of,  12^  ;  rock  beds. 
122  ;  order  of  aucceaaion  and  relative  age  of 
rock  beda,  13&;  nomia}  und  abnormal  ma*««*, 
ib.  ;  rock  bed  formations,  121  ;  occurrence  of 
petrifactions  in  htratifiwl,  13") :  normal.  130; 
bottom  »CDc»,  1^  ;  middle  seriea,  142. ;  pri- 
mary middle,  or  transition,  1^  ;  massea  aria- 
ing  from  the  decomposition  or  destruction  of, 
12^;  influence  of  water  upon,  1^  ;  plutonic, 
!2lll  ;  granite,  202  ;  fvcnite,  2113  ;  porphyry, 
fäÜ;  amphtbolic  and  pyruxcno,  205 ;  vol- 
canoid,  206  ;  volvanic,  2 OB 

Rommerahauseo's  hydrostatic  press,  33. 

Ruby,  the,  an  oxyde  of  aluminium.  IL 

Rudistes,  several  genera  of,  in  the  white  chalk, 
IfiL 

Rutile,  20. 

Safety  tube,  Walter's.  13 ;  Hemming's,  ^  ;  safety 
lamp,  äZ. 

Salt,  signification  of  the  term,  in  chemistry,  2:1 ; 

rock  salt.  SU 
Saltpetres  of  pota^  and  aoda,  61  ;  economical 

uses  of,  8^ 

Salt«,  nature  of  the,  and  description  of  seversl, 
77  ;  economical  uses  of  the,  Bi. ;  Glauber, 

Sand«,  pnnoipal  spectps  of,  112  ;  metalliferous,  in 
the  upper  it'rtiury,  IH7. 

Sandstone,  found  in  the  transition-slate  forma- 
tion, LM ;  the  old  red,  läl  ;  the  red,  of  the 
secondary  middle  scrios,  ;  variegated, 
group,  1£L  ;  tracks  of  birdd  in  the  new  red, 
Lfi5  ;  newest  marine.  194. 

Sandstones,  principal  kinds  of,  lill ;  in  the  upper 
tertiary.  186. 

Sandy  soil.  UL 

Sapphire,  the.  an  oxyde  of  aluminium,  71  ■ 
Saurians,  the,  pre-eminent  among  the  fossils  of 

the  Jura,  175. 
Sauroids,  the,  represented  in  the  Jura  by  the 

species  Megalurus  and  A^pidorhynchus,  17-t. 
Saxony,  peculiar  development  of  tlie  lower 

chalk  in,  179. 
Scapolite,  lA.  i 
Schiller  spar,  characters  of.  1 00. 
Schuylkill  county,  subterraneous  combustion  in, 

309. 

Sea,  the,  occupies  three  fourths  of  the  earth's 

surface,  1 14  ;  diflerence  between  the  level  of, 

and  that  of  inland  waters,  113^ 
Secondary  middle  series,  characters  of  the,  Ifilx 
Sclenidü,  ciiuractora  of  the,  and  descriptions  of 

some  of  the,  62. 
Selenium,  properties  and  combinations  of,  62. 
Separation,  mechanical,  process  of, 
Sepia,  M>melimes  found  in  a  fos«iil  Mnte,  1^ 
Serpentine  rock,  lüD  ;  mineral  Mub^tances  inclosed 

in,  206  ;  weathering  of,  ib. 
Shale,  bituminous.  1 10  ;  clay,  IIL 
Shell  conglomerate,  109. 
Shells,  fowil.of  the  tertiary,  191 
Silica,  62  ;  economical  uses  of,  82^ 
Silicates,  nature  of  tlie,  and  df^iription  nf  fieve- 

ral,  11  ;  some,  constitute  mineral  uf  great 

value,  hi. 

SUiciutis  rucks,  subdivisions  of  the,  ill ;  siliciona 
limestones,  liQ ;  silicioua  conglomerate,  109, 
1Ü 

Silttxiaa  system,  charactera  of  the,  according  to 


Haa<;mann,  ]Ah  ;  according  to  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont and  Murch;«ion,  I4fi  ;  dubcriplion  of  sec- 
tion of.  ib.  ;  peculiar  character  of  the,  in  Brit- 
Uny,  lil. 

Silver,  method  of  assaying,  25 ;  eharacteriatica 

of  native,  51;  antimonial,  CO  ;  seleaid  of,  62  ; 

vitreous  silver  or  silver  glance,  GiL 
Slate,  siliciou.t.  m  ;  clay,  rooüng,  graphite,  and 

alun>,  liii ;  calcareous  clay  and  boro,  6lc.,  94. 
Smaltioe, 

Sodium,  preparation  of,  16. 

Soil,  variable  proportion  of  humua  io,  ISfi. 

Soils,  conditiona  of  aggregation  of,  and  charac- 
ters of  tlie  principal,  1 1 1  ;  nature  of  the,  pro- 
duced by  the  weathering  of  the  bottom  series, 
1^ ;  by  the  weathering  of  the  quadenaod- 
ateio,  178. 

Solids,  all  capable  of  transmutHtion  into  liquids 
and  gases,  2  ;  apparatus  for  molting,  i  ;  appa- 
ratus for  converting,  into  gaseous  forms,  6 ;  ap- 
paratus for  obtaining  the  ftolid  elements,  15 — 
for  combining  solid  and  gaNsuua  elements,  21 
— for  combining  solid  and  liquid  elements,  2^ 

Solnbofen,  the  strata  of,  fossil  insects  found  in.  123. 

Spar,  calcareous  and  brown,  2B  ;  .'•cliiik  r,  lOO. 

Specific  gravity  of  minerals,  imporlmioo  of  llie 
knowledge  of,  44. 

Spodumene,  77. 

Springs,  general  remarks  respecting,  lÜfi ;  hot, 
210. 

Stalactites,  nature  of,  22  ;  stalactitic  foniwtions, 

122. 
Suurotide,  23. 
Steam  apparatus,  38. 
Steel,  amount  of  carbon  in,  G3< 
Stilbite,  ISL 

Still,  or  alembic,  construction  of  the, 

Stonesfield  slate,  167  ;  the  lirat  traces  of  mamma- 
lia found  in,  \  TS 

Strata,  arrangement  of.  121 ;  dip  and  strike  of, 
122;  all.  originally  horizontal,  ib.  ;  conform- 
able and  non-confonnabie,  123  ;  impossible  to 
determine  absolutely  the  antiquity  of,  126 ;  in- 
version of,  121 ;  subordinate,  12B  ;  importance 
of  tlic  study  of  palaeontology  for  the  accurate 
determination  of  vtrata  group«,  138:  thocxicene, 
mioccne,  anil  older  and  newer  pliocene,  120. 

Stratification,  distinction  between,  and  cleavage, 
121 ;  varying  planes  of,  ib.  ;  relation  of,  to 
mountain  masses.  122 ',  technical  terms  used 
in  the  consideration  of,  123. 

Strontia,  carbonate  of,  "H. 

Strygocephala,  the,  and  allied  forms,  in  the 
tran<<ition -slate,  150. 

Sub-Apcimiue  formation,  the,  of  the  upper  ter- 
tiary, laa. 

Subordinate  strata,  120.  ' 

Sulphates  of  lime,  baryta,  and  the  alkalies,  79^  S{L 

Sulphur,  its  combinations,  properties,  and  locali- 
ties, 

Sulphuric  acid,  drying  npparatus  with,  2äi 

äulplmndd  or  »ulpliureU,  natuie  of  llie,  and  de- 
scription of  several,  63. 

Switzerland,  the  Jura  formation  in,  169. 

Syenite,  S5  ;  characters  and  distribution  of  syenite 
rock.  203, 2M. 

Synthesis,  chemical,  2iL 

Systems  of  crynallization,  enumeration  and  cha- 
racterii-tics  of  the  several,  il. 

Talc.  S2;  talc  slate,  present  in  the  traoaitioD- 

slate  fonnatioD,  IM. 
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Technical  tem»  relating  to  stratification,  explana- 

tion  of,  liJi 
reilarid»,  definition  of, 

Temperature,  low  degrees  of,  obtained  by  means 

of  carbonic  acid,  LL 
TerabratolR,  tlie,  abundant  in  most  fowUferous 

strata,  lüU. 

Tertiary  middle  aeriee,  position  and  thickneea  of, 
;  difficulty  of  arranging  and  classifying 
tertiary  deposits,  IhA  ;  organic  rcmuina  found 
in  the,  lb. ;  Huusmann  and  Bronn'a  arrange- 
ment of  the  tertiary  masses,  ib. ;  the  Paris  ter- 
tiary rents  on  the  cretaceous,  IM ;  order  of 
the  strata  in  the  London  tertiary,  ib.  ;  the 
opper  tertiary  or  molaase,  IUI ;  fossils  of  the 
tertiary  period,  1 '->()■ 

Theodolite,  u»e  of  the,  in  measuring  the  beigbts 
of  mountainn,  1 1  .*> .  • 

ThoniBonitc,  ü 

Tilc-stone.  the,  occnmnc«  of,  in  the  Devonian 

system,  147 
Tin  ore,  62. 
Tineal.  fiL 
Top  series,  the,  iM. 
Topnz.H 
Tourmaline,  Tfi* 

Tours,  the  artesian  well  at,  lüä. 
Trachyte,  Ü1L 

Tracbytic  conglomerate,  breccia,  and  tufa,  1129 ; 
rocks,  30C  ;  Uva,  lÜlL 

Trmoaition  rocks,  1^  :  slate  formation,  ib.  ; 
great  extent  of  the  transition-slate  rocks,  145  ; 
three  systems  of  the  transttion-slate  distinguish- 
ed in  England,  ib.  ;  cztcnsiire  distribution  of 
the,  ]A1 ;  examples  of,  Hii  ;  enumeration  of 
the  principal  fossils  in  the,  149. 

Trap  rocks,  ÜB  ;  trap  conglomerate,  ION. 

Traventine,  194. 

Treuil,  cunous  phenomena  in  a  coal  bed  near, 

iri7. 

Triclinic  system,  characters  of  the,  iL 

Tnlobites,  festures  of  the  foswl,  15ti. 

Tnmetric   syxtem,    the,  iS. ;   fundamental  and 

denTative  forms  of,  üü 
Tripoli,  11Ü 

Tufa,  calcareous,  LUS ;  newer  calcareooa,  121 ; 

silicioQS,  lb. 
Turbinites,  charactera  of  the,  1^ 

Upper  tertiary,  principal  rock  species  of  the, 
186  ;  divisible  into  two  groups— the  marl  form- 
ation and  the  sub-Apennine  formation,  1H7. 

Valleys,  |)eculiaritiea  of,  111 ;  striking  interest  of 
the  study  of  the  relations  of,  in  a  mountain 
•fitem,  118  ;  primary  or  longitudinal,  lateral 
or  cross,  and  secondary,  ib.  ;  stratification  of, 
12ä  ;  Tnlley  of  Pyrmont,  L23  ;  of  excavation 
or  denndation,  121. 

Variegated  sandstone  group,  the,  l£I  ;  fossils, 
composition,  mountain  forms,  and  distribution 
of,  1^ 

Variolite.  99. 


Vegeuble  remains,  great  abundance  of,  in  tfas 
coal  strata,  ilih^ 

Veins,  nature  of,  L22 ;  abape,  course,  relatiTc 
age»«,  and  filling  up  of,  13S1 ;  connexion  between, 
and  the  inclusing  rocks,  121  ;  intersections  of, 
ib.  ;  interlaced,  131? ;  true  character  of  mine- 
ral, ib. ;  principal  tlieories  of,  122  ;  the  princi- 
pal,  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  systems, 
Liii;  various  contents  of,  in  granite  rocks, 
2Ü2  ;  of  the  pyroxene  rocks,  2UiL 

Vitriols,  nature  and  diflisrent  kinda  of,  IS  ;  vam 
of  the, 

Volcanic  rucks,  SQg  ;  volcanic  ejectamenu,  very 
diflerent  characters  of.  212.  i  origin  of  volcanic 
mud,  ib. ;  volcanic  anblimates,  214 ;  striking 
homogeneity  of  the  form  of  a  volcanic  moun- 
tam,  il>.  i  distinction  betweso  volcsnic  centras 
and  volcanic  lines,  ÜI7. 

Volcanoes,  definition  of,  2ÜÄ  ;  active  and  extinct, 
ib  ;  pseudo-volcanoes,  209  ;  distribution  of, 
ib. ;  usual  shape  of,  and  height  of  the  princi- 
pal, QlO  ;  dimemioiis  of  Ui«  craters  of.  ib. ; 
lava  FtreainM  from,  211  ;  general  nature  of  vol- 
canic ejectamenu,  ',112  ;  gaseous  exhalations 
and  deposiu  from  volcanic  waters.  21A ;  form- 
ation of  several,  in  recent  times,  ib.  ;  erap- 
tion  of,  generally  announced  by  earthquakes, 
:  aerial,  nature  of  the  pbenomeoa  so  call- 
ed, 'ill ;  various  hypotheses  with  rtgard  to,  i>. 

Voleanoid  rocks,  2Ü£. 

Vosges  sandstone,  the,  l&L 

Walter'a  safety  tube,  LL 
Washing-bottle,  the,  3^ 

Water,  formation  of,  älj  23 ;  method  of  remOT* 
inK.  from  animal  or  vegetable  organisms,  22; 
infiltration  of,  through  the  solid  tooh  of 
caverns,  12^  ;  influence  of,  upon  rocks,  12iL 

Water-bath,  description  of  the,2fi. 

Waterfalls,  striking  results  produced  by,  '2Q[L 

Wavelhte,  dL 

Waves,  formation  of  caves  by  the  force  of,  IBä, 
Wealden  group,  constiioenu  of  the,  liüi. 
Weiss's  nomenclature  of  the  difierent  systems  of 

crysullization,  ^  et  seq. 
Wenlock  sUata,  the.  liL 
Wsroer,  the  views  of,  raapecting  the  formation  of 

veins.  133. 
Wemerite,  25. 

White  chalk  group,  characters  of  the,  1T7  ; 
upper  formation  of  the,  in  various  locslitias, 

17ft. 

Whitestone,  Sfi. 

Wolff  apparatus,  tbe,  88. 

Wolfram,  gQ. 

Wollaston's  reflecting  goniometer,  ^ 
Wortemberg,  section  of  the  rock  salt  formation 

at,  iÜL 

Yellow  sand,  U2. 

Zwickau,  subterranean  combustion  at, 
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